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IBPUBIATIOW.* 

Ths  funding  system,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  modern  goveramental  policy  of 
about  150  years  standing,  and  having  attained  its  matority,  is  apparently 
now  fast  falling  into  decay.  The  dividend  interest  is  rapidly  ffetting  into 
a  positicm  hostile  to  the  industrial  interests ;  and  a  conflict  is  in  prepari^ 
ticm  that  must  be  terrible  in  its  effects  and  speedy  in  its  results.  The  whole 
system  of  public  credit  is  wrong  in  principle,  founded  in  fraud,  raised  in 
injustice,  and  sustained  by  deception.  It  is  the  mere  instrument  by  which 
profligate  and  irresponsible  governments  exact  from  the  people  the  means 
of  carrying  out  their  own  schemes  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  the  state.  All 
great  writers  oa  natural  civil  law  agree  with  Puffendorf,  as  follows : 

^  Natural  law  Is  only  the  determiiMtioD,  by  reason,  of  that  which  must  be  dooe 
to  preserve  tiie  social  state  of  mankind.  It  foIlowB  that  the  first  law  of  nature  is 
this ;  that  the  social  state  is  to  be  guarded  and  preserved  to  the  uttermost,  by 
luad  for  every  man.  This  oomprefa^nds  the  duty  of  a  good  citieen  towards  tfaie 
state,  that  nothing  shall  be  preferred  by  him  before  the  safelr  and  integriQr  of  the 
stale ;  and  that  he  shall  freely  and  at  all  times*  offer  his  life,  bis  means  and  his 
Ibftane,  to  preserve  that  state's  safety  and  integrity." 

Following  these  manms,  it  results  that  each  individual  in  a  state  is  liable, 
in  case  of  emergency,  to  sustain  it  with  his  whole  means,  or,  in  the  words 
of  Grotiu^^De  Jure  Belli  tt  PacU.  **  In  cases  of  great  urgency,  the  law 
revives,  to  use  all  things  as  if  they  were  common  property."  These  rules 
are  undoubtedly  sound,  on  the  supposition  that  the  state  is  composed  of  in* 
dividuals  equal  in  rights  and  of  a  common  general  interest,  and  that  the 
**  urgency"  is  common  to,  or  sanctioned  by  all ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
object  for  which  the  expenses  are  to  be  incurred,  is  one,  the  necessity  of 
which  is  recognised  for  the  common  good.  To  arrive  at  common  assent,  uni* 
versal  suffrage  and  general  representation  are  indispensable.  When,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  ascertained  that  a  war  or  other  great  expense  is  un** 
avoidable,  then  **  the  law  revives,  to  use  all  things  as  if  they  were  common 

-  itt  APinandalMoiielaryandStatiidcalHisloryorBaglMd^inBtbeReT^^ 
the  preiPQiit  tioie^  derired  prindpally  ftom  Official  Docmnemfl.    AddreMed  to  the  Yonos  Men  of 
Qreat  Britab.    By  Tbomaa  Doabloday,  Ejm}.,  aatbor  of  the  "  True  Law  of  Population."    Loa. 
don :  B.  WilMn»  Royal  Bxcbange. 

Sd.  Diraot  TasfOion.    Blackwood,  for  Harah. 


4  Repudiatum.  [J^Q^Jy 

property."  The  state  and  the  people  have  then  a  right  to  spend  all  the 
property  they  ha?e  earned  or  possessed,  or  all  they  may  earn  during  their 
fives  ;  and  may  contract  a  deht  to  be  paid  within  that  term.  If,  however,  all 
the  property  in  a  state  is  liable  to  its  wants,  of  whom  is  money  to  be 
borrowed  t  Who  are  the  favored  persons  whose  money  is  not  only  exempt 
from  a  demand  which  holds  all  others,  but  who  require  full  interest  for  its 
use,  as  applied  to  objects  in  which  their  interest  is  as  great  as  those  who 
borrow  of  them  ?  It  is  very  clear  that  if  all  citizens  owe  equal  duties  to  the 
state,  there  can  be  no  lenders  to  the  state  except  in  foreign  countries.  Nor 
can  a  state  borrow  of  foreign  countries  for  a  longer  term  than  the  probable 
life  of  the  borrowing  generation.  They  have  no  more  right  to  draw  itpoo 
the  next  generatioli  than  upon  another  country.  This  was  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  J.  W.  Eppes,  in  June,  1813.  If  a 
debt  is  contracted  in  the  manner  of  the  European  governments,  in  perpe- 
tuity, the  interest  always  to  be  paid  by  the  people  to  the  lenders,  the  labor 
of  posterity  is  indefinitely  mortgaged  to  a  few  persons.  As  all  money,  or 
all  property  received  by  state  creditors  as  interest,  is  the  result  of  the  labor 
of  the  existing  generation,  a  continued  contraction  of  debt  must  ultimately 
cause  its  interest  to  reach  an  amount  which  will  require  the  whole  industry 
of  a  people  to  discharge  it,  leaving  the  mass  of  laborers  nothing  for  their 
own  enjoyment.  This  is  nearly  the  case  now  in  England  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
entirely  so,  is  owing  only  to  the  fact,  that  the  system  is  of  modern  date. 
As  thus,  suppose  the  ancient  Britons  had  contracted  debts  to  repel  the 
Romans  ;  the  latter  incurred  it  to  support  the  pro-consuls  and  their  forces ; 
the  Saxons  to  repel  the  Danes,  and  subsequently  the  Normans ;  the  latter  to 
establish  their  power ;  the  Crusaders  to  prosecute  the  holy  wars,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  present  time,  how  great  would  have  been  the  debt  ?  Its  interest 
would  soon  have  outrun  the  industrial  powers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
''  repudiation''  long  since  have  cleared  the  score.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  that  the  government  recognised  in  the  monied  portion 
of  its  citizens  a  class  not  only  exempt  from  supporting  the  state,  but  entitled 
to  make  money  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder,  by  lending  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  existing  debt  had  a  most  fitting  commencement,  viz.,  an 
agreement  to  repay  a  theft  of  Charles  II.  At  that  time  there  was  a  kind  of 
paper  money  issued  by  goldsmiths  as  a  "  receipt  for  coin,"  lodged  with 
them  on  deposit.  Charles,  always  in  a  strait  for  money,  and  surrounded  by 
prostitutes  and  a  most  profligate  set  of  men,  was  unable  to  borrow;  his 
credit  was  gone.  He  therefore,  with  his  worthy  coadjutors,  contrived  to 
create  a  panic,  during  which  he  induced  the  goldsmiths  and  merchants  to 
lodge  their  money,  i£664,263,  in  the  exchequer  for  security.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done,  he  abstracted  the  money  and  spent  it  in  his  revels.  This 
sum,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  commenced  that  English  debt  which  is 
now  c€800,OOOjOUO.  The  people  of  England  have  paid  interest  on  the 
money  Charles  stole,  and  gave  to  his  women,  i£40,000  per  annum,  for  181 
years,  making  <£7,240,000,  or  8^,000,000,  and  the  debt  is  no  nearer  ex- 
tinguishment than  before.  Gradually  increased  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  debt  rose  tp  ;e263,463,043  in  1793.  In  the  following  22  years,  which 
is  the  estimate  for  the  life  of  a  generation^  it  was  increased  <£540,000,000  I 
Suppose  every  generation  should  borrow  a  like  sum,  who  would  pay  l  Surely 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  generation  had  noexclusive  right  to  borrow.  Of  thirty  genera- 
tions which  passed  away  from  the  Norman  conquest  down  to  the  French 
war,  each  one  had  as  much  right  to  borrow  as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  nearly 
every  one  had  as  much  necessity.  Suppose  they  had  done  so,  where  would 
have  been  his  ability  to  borrow  ?  The  generations  that  have  passed  away 
since  the  contraction  of  the  debt  have  quietly  submitted  to  pay  its  interest,  but 
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the  one  now  in  being  has  begun  strongly  to  qiieftion  both  his  right  to  hotrow 
at  all,  the  justice  of  the  debts  he  did  contract,  and  the  equity  of  continuing 
to  pay.  w  hen  this  matter  comes  once  to  be  seriously  discussed,  the  death 
kn^l  of  the  funding  system  may  be  considered  as  being  struck. 

The  doctrine  of  repudiation  is  by  no  means  new  in  England ;  it  was  adrised 
and  confidently  predicted  by  Thomas  Paine,  in  his  able  writings,  while  the 
mischief  was  going  on.  After  him  came  the  late  celebrated  William  Cobbett, 
who.  Sept  12, 1815,  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  wrote  asfoUows : 

**  It  is  DOW  hoped  by  some  persons,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Pope,  the  Inqui- 
ntioD,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Bourbons,  will  so  far  bnitaltze  the  people  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  that  we  shaH  have  no  rivals  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  that  thos  we  shall 
be  left  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  nayigation,  commerce  and  manniiictares,  and  be, 
thereby,  enabled  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  debt,  and  meet  the  enormous  anmial 
eipensee  of  our  goTernment.  Without  stopping  to  comment  on  tlie  morality  and 
humanity  of  this  hope,  entertained  in  a  country  abounding  with  bible  societies,  I 
Tenture  to  inve  it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that  the  hope  is  fallacious.  Russia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Austria,  Spain,  the  Italian  States,  and  even  the 
Bourbons,  will  all  push  forward  for  their  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  arts  of  peace.'* 

This  Tiew,  taken  thirty  years  ago,  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
events.  The  extension  of  commerce,  the  "  rivalship  in  the  arts  of  peace,'' 
have  continually  pressed  upon  England's  industry,  reducing  the  money  value 
of  labor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  increasing  the  value  of  dividends  and  annui- 
ties. The  debt  which  was  contracted  in  a  cheap  depreciated  paper  currency^ 
is  now  being  paid  in  a  dear  metallic  currency  of  increasing  value.  These 
circumstances  have  in  effect  doubled  the  debt  since  the  war.  A  stock  of 
£1 00,  for  which  <£50  was  given  in  1814,  was  worth  in  1846,  o£100,  or  double 
its  cost,  and  this  is  not  nominally  but  reaUy  so,  because  the  £^  interest 
per  annum,  received  by  its  holders,  will  buy  for  him  double  the  products  of 
industry  that  the  same  sum  would  have  produced  for  him  in  1810  and  1815. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  burden  of  this  debt  has  increased  with  the  population. 
That  is  to  say,  if  <£30,000,000,  the  amount  of  the  interest  per  annum,  repre* 
sented  the  products  of  10,000,000  persons  in  the  cheap  money  of  1816,  it. 
represents  the  industry  of  20,000,000  persons  in  the  dear  money  of  1847. 
The  financial  history  of  England  since  1815,  has  been  that  of  a  constant 
struggle  against  the  oppression  of  the  debt  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
extracts  from  Cobbett.  Each  succeeding  minister  has  felt  the  approach  of 
the  crisis,  and,  no  doubt,  has  watched  with  anxiety  the  growth  of  the  repudi* 
ating  party,  the  strength  and  boldness  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  book  men* 
tinned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  a  London  edition,  published  a  few 
weeks  since,  clumsily  written  and  badly  printed.  The  writer  is  thoroughly 
inspired  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Paine,  particularly  with  his  paper  on  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  English  system  of  Finance ;"  and  follows  his  views 
very  strictly  as  far  as  they  went.  He  has,  however,  but  a  very  crude  notion 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  United  States,  as  the  following,  in  relation  to 
the  currency,  will  indicate : 

*'  He  (General  Jackson)  refased;  during  tiie  first  four  years  of  his  Presidency, 
to  sign  a  reoevral  of  the  charter  of  the  bank ;  and  on  being  re-elected,  his  cabinet, 
noder  his  auspices,  carried  a  series  of  measures,  one  of  winch  was  a  return  to  Ihose 
toA  payments  tokUh  had  hten  suspended  from  and  after  the  war  of  1814,  to  the 
£;reat  injury  both  of  the  morals,  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  Union.'* 

This  piece  of  stupidity  is  characteristic  of  English  writers  on  American 
matters.  It  is,  however,  not  the  less  important  on  that  account.  Its  object 
is  to  set  forth  the  inevitable  and  speedy  approach  of  the  repudiation  of  the 
English  debt,  as  an  unjust  burden  upon  an  industrious  people,  "  who  have 
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dread  J  paid  too  mach.'*    A  toyal  octave  voliliiie,  of  400  pages,  arrifca  at 
the  foUomng  conclasioti : 

"  Thus,  then*  it  aeenw  evident,  almoet  to  ademoBstratioiif  that  ene  nuawre  aUma 
dsn  avert  the  violent  destniction  of  the  system ;  and  that  is.  the  tweeping  away  oj 
the  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  the  taxes  to  about  oneffih  of  Oie  present  amount.** 

This  is  repudiation  in  its  broadest, — ^its  Mississippi  sense,  and  is  the  doc- 
trine of  a  large,  inflaential  aiid  growing  party.  The  debt  has  hitherto  been 
maintained  by  taxes  levied  nppn  consumable  goods,  a  mode  by  which  the 
whole  has  been  thrown  upon  the  working  classes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
landed  and  funded  interests,  and  the  church,  were  united  in  its  support. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  power,  in  1844,  he  found  a  deficit  of 
<£10,000,000  in  the  revenues.  Unless  this  could  be  repaired,  it  was  evidently 
fatal  to  public  credit.  He  declared  that  indirect  taxation  had  reached  its 
limit,  and  levied  taxes  upon  prq)erty ;  that  is  to  say,  he  dedared  war  be^ 
(ween  the  landed  aTut  funded  interests.  He  placed  the  fbrmer  in  collusion 
with  the  people  in  hostility  to  the  stockholders.  As  long  as  industry  paid 
all  the  taxes,  the  landed  interests  favored  the  stockholders ;  the  moment 
ihvt  property  was  taxed  for  debts,  the  righte  of  the  latter  dune  in  question. 
The  February  number  of  Blackwood,  the  high  tory  organ,  has  an  article  oft 
'^  direct  taxation,"  with  this  ominous  oommenoemeot : 

"  *  Free  tnde,'  say  the  Americans,  *  is  another  word  for  direct  taxation,  and 
direct  taxation  is  another  word  for  repudiation  of  state  debts.*  l%e  Americans  are 
right;  itisso,*^ 

The  article,  then,  in  admittiiig  the  necessity  tcft  direct  taxes,  advises  their 
extension  to  embrace  all  classes,  as  well  as  Ireland,  and  tells  us  thait  the  **  paft>* 
lie  credit  and  the  existence  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  question.'*  Such 
a  position  of  the  finances  vetoes  forever  England*s  wars.  Austria  may  annex 
Cracow,  or  Russia,  Constantinople.  England  cannot  help  it;  dtbbugfa 
Chatham  did  say,  that  **  not  a  gun  should  hereafter  be  fired  in  Europe  WiSi^ 
out  England  knew  the  reason  why  t"  The  importance  of  this  separatioti  of 
interests  becomes  more  manifest,  when  we  consider  that  out  of  27,000,000 
people  that  inhabit  Great  Britain,  but  830,000  are  electors,  while  in  the  United 
States  there  are  2,600,000  out  of  17,000,000  people.  The  830,000  electoM 
of  Great  Britain  unbrace  the  interests  of  the  church,  of  prq>ertv  and  stocks. 
These  have  supported  *' public  credit,"  "tithes,*'  the  whole  expensive 
hierarchy,  and  the  exemption  of  propertv  firom  taxation.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  opposed  to  the  public  debt  and  in  favor  of  direct  taxation. 
Alison,  in  his  History  of  Eutope,  page  4S6,  vol.  4,  states : 

"  If  Great  Britam  wants  to  shake  off  its  national  debt,  H  has  only  to  extend  the 
suffrage  in  any  considerable  degree,  and  the  burden  will  not  stand  three  months.'* 

These  are  the  words  of  the  mouth-piece  of  aristocracy,  and  are  meant  to 
excite  horror  of  democracy.  They,  however,  are  true,  and  strongly  illustrate 
the  taxation  without  representation  which  exists  in  England.  The  minister  has 
relieved  the  people  of  taxes  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  imposed  a  portion 
of  the  interest  upon  property ;  that  is  to  say,  of  de30,000,000  which  the 
debt  costs,  ^£5,300,000  are  drawn  fi-om  the  income  tax.  Events  have 
abolished  the  corn  laws  which  are  a  protection  to  lands,  and  raised  the  poov 
rates.  The  people  have  therefore  a  powerful  ally  in  that  interest ;  and  the 
moment  the  debt  is  too  irksome  to  property  holders,  an  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  will  send  both  that  and  tithes  to  the  *'  tomb  of  the  Capulets.*' 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  precisely  at  the  moment  when,  on  the  accession 
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of  th»iiew  tainisterifi  18^^  the  tmcpaeky  aroae  ibr  making  property  paj  a 
porttoD  of  the  interest  due  the  puUio  creditors,  the  repudiation  of  the  debts  of 
seferal  of  the  United  Slates  was  announced.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
■ot  snr^risiiig  that  that  event  created  immense  ezcitementy  or  that  the 
fimd-moogers  etinced  such  alarm  and  ibdignation  at  an  example*  which 
went  far  to  enconrage  the  repudiaiting  party  in  England.  The  ducuuiam 
of  the  sabjeci  there  would  be  fatal ;  hence,  unmeasured  abuse  of  "  demo- 
eralic  repudiation"  filled  all  prints  and  pointed  all  speeches.  Hence  the 
leaewed  and  violent  outcry  i^ainst  slavery ;  the  patronising  and  feasting 
of  dmnken  nc^oes  by  Uie  nobili^  of  England;  the  employment  ol  en^ssa* 
riea,  atkd  the  ezpendilure  of  money  to  foment  dissensions  on  this  side,  in  order 
lo  divert  pnUic  attention  firom  the  finances  there. 

The  crisis  in  Ireland  and  the  state  of  the  harvests  in  the  last  year,  has 
brought  the  matter  to  a  focus.  On  the  next  bfurvest  depends  the  salvation 
of  British  credit,  if  it  can  be  sustained  till  then.  The  funding-system  of 
England  has  two  separate  branches,  vis.,  the  direct  loans  of  die  govern* 
ment,  <Hi  which  it  pays  interest  annually »  and  the  paper-money  in  circala* 
lion,  which  is  the  aaedium  in  which  taxes  are  coUeded  and  interest  paid. 
It  is  obvtoas  that  the  magnitude  to  which  the  debt  may  be  rabed  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  Hence  the  direct 
debt  never  could  be  very  Uirge,  unless  there  were  some  means  of  increasing 
the  circulating  medium,  to  admit  of  the  collection  of  necessary  taxes. 
That  is  to  say,  if  England  had  no  debt,  the  collections  and  disbursements 
of  the  government  wcwkl  be  annually  dC60,000,000  less  than  they  are^  and  the 
demand  far  oircidating  money  to  that  extent  diminished.  Hence  it  is,  ttui 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  ooontry  banks  keep  out  about  <3e30,000,000, 
irtiioh  are  constantly  passing  firom  the  people  to  the  tax  colleetors,  thence 
to  the  bank,  where  they  accumulate  and  are  paid  out  to  the  national  credi- 
tors, who  pay  them  away  to  the  pec^e,  from  whose  hands  they  return 
tfmnigb  the  tax-gatherers  to  the  treasury.  For  this  reason  the  operations 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  originating  with  the  debt,  kept  pace  with  itsf  pro- 
gress. The  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  increased  year  by  year,  with 
the  public  expenditures,  until  1815,  when  that  expenditure  reached  its 
naximtim ;  sintce  that  time  its  circulation  has  been  staticmary,  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  We  stated  that  the  theft  of 
Charles  II.  was  the  origin  of  the  present  debt;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  the 
amount  owed  by  the  government  at  the  date  of  the  Revolution.  When 
James  II.  abdicated  the  throne,  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  was  £ZfiO0fiQO 
per  annum ;  taxes  were  consequently  light,  property  well-distributed,  and 
the  nation  prosperous.  The  precious  metals  had,  during  the  previous  can* 
tury,  flowed  fireely  in  from  America,  and  favorably  influenced  business. 
Tfa^  expenses  of  the  Revolution  were  followed  by  the  extravagance  of  the 
new  king,  transplanted  from  Holland,  and  the  persecution  of  Ireland  re- 
hired larffe  sums  of  money,  as  well  as  the  wars  fought  to  carry  out  the 
Dutch  policy  of  the  new  king.  These  wars  ruined  the  finances  of  the  country. 
It  became  imnossible  to  raise  snfBcient  supplies,  and  the  exchequer  bills 
were  taken  only  at  a  ruinous  discount.  At  this  juncture.  Bishop  Burnet,  of 
Salisbury,  and  William  Patterson,  of  Scotland,  projected  a  bank  after  the 
Dutch  plan.  The  king  caught  eagerly  at  the  scheme,  and  in  July,  1794, 
the  present  bank  received  a  charter,  with  the  following  curious  title  :  **  For 
securing  certain  recompenses  and  advantages  to  such  persons  as  shall  vol- 
untarily raise  <3ei,500,(KM)  tot  carrying  on  the  war  with  France."  The 
subscribers  to  the  sum  to  be  a  corporation,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Gov- 
ernor and  CkHnpany  of  the  Bank  of  England."  The  subscribed  capital 
to  be  lent  to  the  government  at  8  per  cent  per  annum.    From  time  to 
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time,  as  the  goYernment  wanted  money,  the  bank  capital  was  raised,  until  it 
reached  <£9,800,000  in  1742,  The  capital  was  further  increased,  until  it 
reached  <£  11,642,400*  in  1781,  and  has  so  continued.  The  circulation  of 
the  bank  always  kept  pace  with  the  interest  on  the  debt ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
1794  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  was  <£9,890,904,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  bank  was  .£9,000,000.  This  was  increased  in  1797  to  d£12,000,000, 
when  the  annual  interest  was  <£  1 4^270,616.  The  effect  of  this  large  cir- 
culation, necessary  to  the  loan  operations  of  the  government,  was  to  raise 
prices,  and  produce  adverse  exchanges,  so  that  we  bullion  in  the  bank 
ran  down  to  less  than  .£1,000,000  in  1797.  It  now  became  evident  that 
the  circulation  of  the  country  was  as  great  as  trade  would  bear,  to  aHow  of 
specie  payments,  and  that,  therefore,  the  debts  could  not  be  extended ;  bat 
at  that  time  the  aristocracy  was  engaged  in  its  most  insane  war  to  put  down 
the  liberties  of  France ;  and,  as  the  huge  debts  were  to  be  pud  by  the 
people,  who  were  not  represented, — that  is  to  say,  by  those  classes  not  in* 
eluded  in  the  number  of  electors,  it  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  at 
all  hazards.  This  led  to  a  succession  of  the  most  atrocious  firaods,  for- 
geries and  perjuries,  that  the  world  ever  witnessed.  The  Bank  of  England 
was  broken.  It  could  not  pay  its  debts,  yet  it  was  necessary  that  its  paper 
should  circulate  to  support  the  government.  To  allow  it  to  fail  outright 
would  destroy  its  credit,  and  make  its  bills  worthless.  Feb.  21,  1797,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  told  of  the  approaching  failure,  and  he  advised  sending  Mr.  Gold- 
schmidt  to  the  continent  to  buy  gold,  but  was  told  it  was  too  late.  On  the  24tk 
Feb.  the  governor,  Thornton,  and  a  director,  Bosanquet,  were  deputed  by 
the  directors  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  ask  "how  far  they 'were  to  go  in  paying  away  gold."  On  the 
25th  the  drain  continued,  and  the  bank  was  exhausted.  On  the  26th,  Sunday, 
an  "  Order  in  Council"  was  signed,  which  for  the  true  spirit  of  bank  im- 
pudence and  humbnggery,  has  been  equalled  since  only  by  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Biddle,  resigning  the  presidency  of  the  late  National  Bank,  March, 
1899.    It  was  as  follows : 

*•  Bank  of  England,  Feb.  27, 1797. 

•«  In  consequence  of  an  Order  of  his  Majesty *t  Privy  Council,  notified  to  the 
bank  last  night,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  annexed,  &e  governor,  depniy-gov- 
ernor,  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  En^and,  think  it  their  duty  to  niform  the 
proprietors  of  bank  stock,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  that  the  general  concerns 
of  the  bank  are  in  a  mo$t  effluent  and  prosperoos  situation,  and  such  as  to  pre- 
clude every  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  its  notes.  The  direction  mean  to  continue 
their  usual  discounts,  for  the  acootnmodation  of  the  commercial  interests,  paying  the 
amount  in  hank  notes ;  and  the  dividend  warrants  will  be  paid  in  the  same  man* 
ner.  Francis  Martih,  Secretory.** 

The  drain  of  Saturday  broke  the  bank,  and.  this  was  the  manner  of  an- 
nouncement on  Monday.  The  next  step  was  deliberate  perjury,  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  bank  officers,  who  solemnly  declared  that  the  bank  was  ahU 
and  willing  to  pay,  but  was  restrained  from  paying  by  the  government  for 

*  The  capital  of  tfae  Bank  of  England  grew  as  foUowi:— 

1S94,  Lent  Gov't £1,900,000  1738,  Lent  Gov't  £1,750,000  1743,  Lent 1,609,000 

1708,      "       *'    8,175,037     "     Do.  on  lottery  1,350,000  1746,    "    086,600 

1717,      "         "      9,000,000  1816,     *'    3,000.000 

1733,  Do.  for  8.  Sea  St'k..  4,000,000  3,000,000  

"     Beoeived 1,500,000  £14,686,800 

9,375,037  1835,  Rec'd  Stock  £3,671,700 

1737,  Rec.  fr.  alnVg  fond  1,775,037  9»100,000 


£7,600,000 


Total  Lent... £11,015,100 
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^'gnatwiait  rtatMu!^  R^ee,  the  breaking  of  the  bank  was  called  the 
'^  Bank  restriction  aot."  The  time  fixed  for  resumption  was  postponed^ 
from  time  to  time>  and  dtbough  it  was  at  first  for  52  days,  it  lasted  23 
fears.  During  this  suspension  it  was  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  present 
debt  was  contracted.  The  paper  in  circulation  continued  rapidly  to  depre- 
ciate,  and  prices  of  food  and  goods  to  rise,  while  stocks  were  kept  low 
under  the  excessive  loans,  which  were  taken  at  low  prices,  and  paid  Jar  in 
i^freeiated  paper.  The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  of  England, 
the  annual  interest  on  the  debt,  the  circulation  of  the  bank,  the  price  of 
gdd)  and  of  wheat,  in  several  years : 

Gold.     Wheat.  Prioe  Sog^r.  Hops.  Ir.  BC 
Bevenne.         Intereit       Circnladon.    per  ox.     per  ar.  3  p  ct   cwt    cwt     cwt 

0.    d.        a.  0.    Stock,     a.         8.        a. 

179S 19,358,814 9,767.333 •«.. 9,000,000.... 77    6 47  10....— 38. ...80 75 

1797 53,483313. ...14,270,616 9,674,000.... 77    6 53    2....— ....52 94. ..125 

MOO 57,176,118. ...17,381,561..  15,047,180...  85    0...110    5....63pct3a...806...190 

1806 71.831,400 23,006,006...  17,871,170 — 76    9.. ..56  "  ..41.. .116... 120 

1809 76,01 7,779.... 24,8 13,684... 2 1,019,600 99    9.. .103    3 68"  ..50. ...88... 153 

1813 10837,645 28,030,229... 23,210,930...  110    0...122    8. ...58  "  ..56.. .314. ..160 

1814 105^698,106. ...30,051,365... 87,861 ,650...  108   0...106    6 58  "  ..93.. .160. ..178 

1819 52,648.847. ...30,807,249...fi5,126,700.... 83    0....72    3 72"  ..45...514...125 

1880 54.282,985.. -.31,157,846... 24,553,160. ...77  10. ...65  10 68  «' -.32 80. ..125 

1645 53,060,354..,. 28,257,878. ..20,130,130 77  10. ...50    0....93  "  ..45 

The  rate  of  depreciati<»  for  the  currency  is  marked  in  the  advancing 
prices  of  gold  and  wheat,  as  well  as  other  articles.  In  1813  the  deprecia* 
tioo  of  the  paper  was  41  per  cent,  and  in  that  year  6£65,640,000  3  per 
cent  stock,  and  <3e3,600,000  4  per  cent,  was  sold  for  cea5,689,803  of  paper 
money,  depreciating  41  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  stock  issued  for 
what  was  equal  to  6,497,157  oz*  of  gold  in  1813,  is  now  worth  14,530,*. 
000  oz.  of  gold,  or  the  stock  given  for  7,000,000  qts.  of  wheat  in  1813, 
is  worth  24,000,000  qrs.  in  1845.  The  actual  amount  of  taxes  levied  in 
1813  was  <£74,000,000,  equal  to  13,874,385  qrs.  of  wheat  In  1845  the 
taxes  were  <3e53,060,354,  equal  to  21,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat,  the  prices  of 
that  year  being  a  fair  average.  Hence  the  taxes  were,  actually,  as  repre- 
sented by  labor,  75  per  cent  more  in  1845  than  in  the  midst  of  war. 
Again,  the  value  of  taxes  in  manufactured  goods,  shows  a  still  greater  in- 
crease. The  returns  of  British  eiq;>orts  are  made  in  two  values,  one  *'  offi- 
cial," fixed  in  1666,  and  indicates  quantities,  the  other  is  the  actual  invoice 
value  at  the  time  of  shipment  In  1814  the  official  value  of  exports  was 
<3e34,207,253,  and  the  actual  value  ^45,494,218;  showing  that  «£100  of  offi- 
cial value  was  worth  ^133  in  money;  and  the  taxes  of  that  year  being 
<£77,315,455,  were  consequently  worth  ^58,131,921  in  manufactures. 
The  money  value  of  manufactures  has  continued  to  decrease ;  and  in 
1845  the  official  value  was  <3ei34,S99,116,  and  the  real  value  <£60,1 11,081, 
ot  d£l00  official  value  was  worth  iS40  in  money.  Hence,  d£53,060,d54 
of  taxes  was  worth  eC126,591,713  of  manufactures.  As  guaged  by  the 
value  of  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  taxes  in  1845  were 
117  per  cent  higher  than  in  1814 !  The  manifest  ruin  that  must  result 
fi-om  the  progress  of  this  state  of  things  requires  no  comment  An  end  tnusi 
come;  and  repudiation  in  England  takes  three  forms:  Ist,  that  advocated 
in  the  book  under  review,  viz.  "  sweeping  away  the  debt ;"  2d,  inconver- 
tible  paper  money,  to  pay  creditors  in  the  same  medium  in  which  they 
bought  the  stock  ;  3d,  lowering  the  standard  of  the  coin  :  that  is  to  say,  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  gold  in  a  sovereign  one- half,  by  calling  in  all  the 
gold  currency,  and  coining  it  into  double  the  number  of  pieces,  still  calling 
them  sovereigns. 

These  three  are  plans,  advocated  for  the  same  object,  viz.  to  get  rid  of 
the  debt;  and  this  question  it  is,  on  which  the  debates  between  the  buUionista 
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ttud  paper  money  rina  tiirn  in  England ;  Aid'dtlioagh  theibmer  triumphed 
in  1832  at  the  passage  of  the  so-called  **  Peel's  Bill,  bj  which  resumption 
was  forced  upon  the  bank,  and  again  in  1844,  when,  by  the  new  charter, 
the  currency  was  further  restricted,  yet  that  evidence  of  strength  h  seem* 
ingly  but  a  prelude  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  pap^  system,  through  the 
triumph  of  the  paper  party.  The  reduction  of  the  standard  of  coins,  and 
the  return  to  irredeemable  paper,  are  nearly  the  same  in  principle,  except 
that  the  former  is  more  unjust,  while  the  latter  is  more  sweeping  in  its  ef- 
fects. The  reduction  of  the  eoin  was  practiced  to  the  greatest  extent  by 
Henry  VIII.,  under  whose  monstrous  tyranny  the  circulation  lost  more  than 
half  its  value.  It  was  the  only  plan  of  indirect  repudiation  in  those  days, 
when  there  were  no  paper  promises  to  be  dishonored  and  depreciate.  The 
immediate  effect  of  a  reduction  of  standard,  as  now  proposed  in  England,  is 
not  only  to  relieve  the  government  from  one-half  its  debts,  but  also  to  deprive 
all  private  creditors  of  one-half  that  is  due  them.  All  rents  and  outstanding 
accounts  will  be  immediately  reduced  one-half,  but  prices  will  be  immediately 
doubled,  because  a  person  holding  produce  will  not  sell  it  lor  less  than  its 
value,  although  he  may  have  due  to  him  a  certain  number  of  sovereigns,  and 
be  compelled  to  take  them  of  half  weight.  The  holder  of  a  barrel  of  flour 
worth  <€2,  or  246  grs.  of  gold,  will  not  sell  it  for  123  grs.,  because  the  pieces 
Weighs  less.  The  mint  m  England  now  coins  1  lb.  Troy  of  fine  gold  into 
46^  sovereigns,  consequently  each  weighs  129  gn.  If  the  government 
[Should  order  it  to  be  coined  into  93  sovereigns,  each  one  would  weigh  61.5 
.,  one  half  the  gold  would  suffice  to  pay  existing  debts.  Thus,  if  tm  bank 
olds  c3e9,00O,O00  of  gold,  this  would  suffice  to  pay  ,£18,000,000  of  debts ; 
but  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  retain  it ;  as  soon  as  such  a  movement  be* 
came  probable,  a  simultaneoas  rush,  by  all  classes,  to  profit  by  its  posses* 
dion,  would  cause  it  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  ruin  and  discredit  would 
result.  Such  a  plan  can  never  be  ventured  upon  again.  A  return  to  irre* 
deemable  paper  is  practicable  only,  as  a  prelude  to  its  final  destruction. 

In  the  present  state  of  commerce,  no  nation  can  sustain  fo^  any  length  of 
thne  a  depreciated  papter  currency.  Two  prices  must  immediately  take 
place ;  and  while  all  external  trade  is  done  for  specie,  the  money  of  the  world, 
mternal  trade  will  be  carried  on  in  a  constantly  depreciating  paper  that 
must  ultimately  cease  to  circulate.  Th^  **  assignats"  of  France,  the  "  con- 
tinental" money  of  the  old  federation,  as  well  as  the  issues  of  the  old  colo* 
nial  governments,  and  the  tendency  of  bank  paper  during  the  su^ension 
6f  the  banks  of  the  Union,  firom  1837  to  1839,  and  of  the  Bank  of  England 
during  the  twenty-two  years  of  its  suspension,  sufficiently  show  the  inevit- 
able consequences  of  inconvertible  paper  money.  The  suspension  of  die 
Bank  of  England  will  involve  its  entire  discredit,  and  its  paper  will  cease  to 
circulate  altogether.  The  circulation  of  its  paper,  after  the  suspension  of 
1797,  was  aided  by  the  grossest  flrands,  as  well  as  the  most  blood-thirsty  op* 
pression — at  a  time  when  general  war  isolated  the  commerce  of  England, 

fave  her  command  of  the  ocean,  and  kept  exchanges  alwajrs  in  her  favor. 
!'et,  under  all  these  circumstances,  it  fell  to  41  per  cent,  discount  for  mo^ 
ney.  In  the  early  years  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  vast  issues  of  *'  assig- 
nats"  by  the  revolutionary  government,  and  the  general  discredit  attending 
the  wars,  drove  property  and  the  precious  metals  to  England ;  and  as  the 
wars  progressed,  large  sums  owned  on  the  cimtinent  were  invested  in  the 
English  funds  for  safety.  These  circumstances  aided  the  views  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  The  assignats  of  France  were  based  on  the  best  security 
for  paper  money,  viz.,  lands;  but  from  the  quantity  of  genuine  issues,  and 
large  quanthies  fi*audulently  put  out,  they  speedily  fell  to  nothing.  These 
tesignats  were  the  chief  resource  of  the  French  government,  and  Mr.  Pitt's 
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mod^  of  trttftire  was  to  dfacredit  (heni  i»  8{Med3]r  ar  poMible.  For  diis  pvt^ 
|k»e  large  qaantitiea  were  ttaoafaetored  in  England,  at  Langlej  paper*iiiilly 
^ar  the  city  of  Durham,  as  wad  fluatained  in  a  eonrt  of  law,  tbroagh  the 
fraudulent  diahonor  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  These  W6re  sent  o?er  in  ahip-loada, 
and  dkboraed  by  roy aliat  agents  in  all  parts  of  France,  partictdarly  in  paying 
emfesaaies  to  stimulate  the  atrocities  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  of  which,  singu* 
hurly  enough,  Mr.  Huskissoti,  subsequently  Minister  of  England,  was  a  mem« 
her  abd  co-laborer  with  Robespierrd  and  Danton,  and  Louis  PhiMppe,  pr^ 
sent  king  of  die  French,  was  the  door-keeper  I  These  atrocious  forgeries^ 
added  to  the  natural  tendency  of  paper,  speedily  destroyed  the  ^  assignats'* 
as  a  cnrrency.  As  soon  as  the  Bank  of  £ngland  suspended,  its  paper  na^ 
furally  bi^an  to  depreeiate,  and  two  prices  to  show  themselves— >one  ibr  coin 
and  aaott^i*  for  paper.  To  permit  this  Was  speedy  ruin.  The  bank,  which 
pret iously  had  issued  no  notes  below  £5,  was  allowed  to  issue  them  for  £1 
ted  £^,  lliese  filled  the  small  channels  of  circulation.  The  next  step 
was  to  make  these  bits  of  paper  a  legal  tender.  This  was  not  done  directly ; 
hot  a  law  was  at  first  passed  to  exempt  from  arrest  any  person  who  offered 
notes  as  a  tender,  and  subsequently  the  tender  was  enforced.  To  prevent 
an  apparent  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  a  law  was  passed  to  inAict  punish- 
ment far  selling  coin,  unless  it  was  light,  for  more  than  its  nominal  value. 
At  the  same  time  ministers  were  giving  37s.  per  tovereign  for  gold  to  send 
abroad.  Although  persons  were  prohibited  from  selling  full  weight  pieces 
for  more  than  5iOis.,  light  ones  were  sdd  as  high  as  36s.  each.  With  the  de* 
preciation  <^  paper,  forgeries  were  frequent,  and  it  was  made  ded^  to  utter  a 
forged  note.  For  this  ofience  501  persons  were  committed  in  thirteen  years, 
and  207  hanged !  These  murders  were  committed  on  the  oath  of  an  hired 
^  inspector  of  bank  notes,"  who  swore  simplv  that  the  note  was  '*  not  ^eno* 
ine,"  and  the  holder  was  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Juries  at  last  grew  timid, 
and  the  ipse  iitit  of  the  inspector  was  not  thought  a  sufficient  deatl^war^ 
rani— more  particularly  when  they  were  discovered  in  a  fow  cases  to  have 
been  mistaken.  AU  this  did  not  prevent  the  d^reciation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency from  showing  itself  in  a  general  rise  in  prices.  Official  salaries  were 
raised,  wages  advanced,  rents  increased,  and  still  prices  outran  the  means 
of  the  working  classy  When  the  peace  toiok  place,  in  1816,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  resume  specie  payments  amidst  such  an  inflation.  The  cur- 
rency of  the  country  was  nearly  as  follows  : 

BBakofEDg.        , Countzy  Ba]iki.*-N        Total  cfaronla.  fixdieq.  BflU 

cbcnla.  No.  dfcala.  £  £ 

1800 Xl6»d84,470 200 £6^30,000 23,014,470 22,000,000 

1814 26,901,000 940 22,709,000 49,610,000 67,000,000 

1822 18,326,430 710 10,576,245 28,902,675 27,000,000 

Y846 20,190,000 263 7»790,585 27,910,586 30/)00,000 

When  bankers  were  not  required  to  pay  their  notes,  banks  multiplied  to 
any  extent ;  740  were  created  in  the  fourteen  first  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Their  circulation  was  only  partially  reported  at  that  time.  Alexan- 
der Baring,  now  Lord  Ashburton,  estimated  the  amount  under  £5  at  £46," 
000,000 ;  Mr.  Lloyd  estimated  the  whole  at  ^50,000,000 ;  Lord  Louder- 
dale  placed  it  at  £28,000,000,  and  the  committee  of  1818  made  ii£29,232r 
000.  The  exchequer  bills  we  have  put  as  currency,  because,  when  they 
are  depreciated,  they  act  as  such  in  the  discharge  of  duties.  Like  our  treSr 
sury  notes,  they  bear  interest ;  but  when  money  is  dear  they  fall  to  a  dis- 
count, and  return  to  the  treasury  for  taxes.  With  this  large  circulation, 
and  prices  inordinately  high,  specie  payments  were  impracticable  on  the  rec- 
tum of  peace,  and  two  parties  contended  for  its  expediency  ;*-one  advocate 
ed  a  continuance  of  the  suspension,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  reduction  in 
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prices  as  the  payment  of  gold  would  bring  abonl,  wonki  be  roiaoua  and  op- 
pressive ;  and  the  other  contended  for  a  return  to  specie  payments,  because 
of  the  impracticability  of  maiotaining  depreciated  paper  in  a  commerce  with 
other  nations.  It  was  not  until  1819  that  a  law,  called  *'  Peel's  5ill,"  pass- 
ed, suppressing  notes  under  £5,  after  1822,  and  providing  for  a  return  to 
cash  payments  at  that  date.  In  the  seven  years  from  the  close  of  the  war  to 
the  resumption,  the  utmost  distress  prevailed ;  disbanded  soldiers  returned 
home  seeking  employ ;  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  government  ceased ;  the 
demand  for  war  munitions,  both  for  England  and  the  nations  of  Europe, 
was  at  an  end ;  re-opened  commerce,  by  allowing  foreign  goods  to  come  to 
England,  affected  certain  branches  of  industry  befpre  new  ones  were  cre- 
ated ;  and  European  capital,  that  had  been  invested  in  English  stocks,  was 
withdravm  and  sent  home.  All  these  circumstances  affected  prices,  and 
would  have  done  so  in  spite  of  any  inconvertible  paper  that  might  have  been 
used  as  a  currency.  The  banks  at  the  same  time  rapidly  curtailed  their 
issues,  adding  to  the  distress,  and  by  so  doing  had  raised  paper  to  the  level 
of  specie,  when  the  resumption  took  place,  in  1822  ;  but  not  without  a  mo- 
dification of  that  part  of  the  law  which  required  a  suppression  of  small  notes. 
That  event  has  ever  been  looked  upon  by  one  class  as  an  immense  **  blunder," 
and  they  strive  for  its  repeal.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  it  had  not  taken  place,  and 
inconvertible  paper  money  had  continued  to  be  used,  the  whole  system  would 
long  since  have  ceased  to  be.  Resumption  was  the  salvation  of  the  public 
credit  and  the  funded  interest.  But,  say  the  anti«bullionists,  it  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  passage  of  that  act, 
Mr.  Canning  said,  "  set  at  rest  the  question  forever."  It  was  haued  by  stock- 
holders as  their  protection,  and  immediately  a  season  of  the  wildest  specula- 
tion commenced ;  stocks  of  all  descriptions  ran  to  the  highest  rates,  and 
immense  quantities  were  created  to  sell.  All  nations  of  the  world  took  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  in  two  years  twenty-six  foreign  states  issued  loans  in  Lon* 
don,  amounting  to  «£56,(K)0,000«  Of  these,  sixteen  never  paid  any  interest. 
This  was  f<^lowed  by  a  revulsion,  that  in  effect  broke  the  bank.  In  1832, 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman,  agent  for  the  Russian  government,  and  the  head  of 
a  banking  firm,  gave  evidence  in  relation  to  that  crisis  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee,  as  follows : 

**  Was  there  a  period  in  December,  1825,  dariog  which  the  bank  contemplated 
the  probability  of  being  entirely  exhausted  of  gold  1  At  the  latter  end  of  1825, 
decicUdly,^' 

**  Do  yoQ  recollect  the  lowest  quantity  of  gold  which  the  bank  possessed  during 
the  period  of  December,  1 825  ?     I  do  not  remember,  but  it  was  ndserdbiy  low.^* 

*'  Was  it  under  <£1, 300,000  ?     Unquestionably,'' 

**  What  would,  in  your  opinion,  have  been  the  consequence  of  suspension  }  I 
hardly  know  how  to  contemplate  it." 

**  The  bank  issned  one  pound  notes  at  that  period.*' 

^^  Was  that  done  to  protect  its  remaining  treasures  ?" 

"  Decidedly*  and  it  worked  wonders.  And  it  w9m  by  great  good  luck  that  we 
had  the  means  of  doing  it ;  because  one  box,  containing  £l  notes  had  been  ovcr^ 
looked,  and  they  were  forthcoming  at  the  lucky  moment.'' 

*'  Had  there  been  no  foresight  in  the  preparation  of  those  notes  ?  None  what- 
ever, I  solemnly  declare  ?" 

**  Do  you  think  that  the  issue  of  those  <£1  notes  did  arrest  a  complete  drain  ? 
As  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  it  saved  ike  credit  of  the  country,'^ 

So  narrowly  did  the  system  escape  22  years  since.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  witness  failed  last  year,  having  been  fraudulently 
bankrupt  for  many  years.  In  1826,  a  law  to  restrain  the  issue  of  small 
notes  after  1829  was  passed,  except  for  Scotland,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  circulate  at  the  solicitation  of  a  deputation  of  banks,  at  the  head 
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of  whicli  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  ex{^osion  of 
1825.  Under  the  restricted  carrencj  the  revenue  of  the  (|roTernment  was  con- 
tinually falling  short,  amid  general  distress,  until,  in  18^,  Wellington  was 
made  "  dicutor,".to  put  down  the  popular  meetings  in  favor  of  the  reform 
bill.  He  ioimeditnely  adopted  military  measures,  and  when  his  troops  were 
about  to  march,  a  placard  with  the  words,  '*  To  stop  the  Duke  and  go  for 
gold,"  appeared  in  all  public  places.  The  effect  of  this  was  a  drain  of 
<£2,0(H),000  in  two  days  from  the  bank,  a  resignation  of  Wellington,  and  the 
retnrn  of  whig  ministers  to  power.  The  bank  had  its  charter  modified  in 
1833,  and,  to  favor  the  procurement  of  a  loan  of  ^22,000,000,  to  emanoit 
pate  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  in  1834  she  made  money  so  plenty, 
that  speculation  ran  riot  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and,  followed  by  a  bad 
harvest,  resulted  in  virtual  failure  in  Nov.,  1899,  when  she  was  saved  by  a 
loan  firom  the  bank  of  France.  In  1820,  Lord  QcMlerich,  seeing  the  tempo- 
rary benefits  to  a  minister  of  an  inflated  currency,  had  passed  a  bill  to 
authorise  joint  stock  banks,  and  these  came  into  operation  in  1834,  by 
hundreds,  adding  to  the  excitement.  In  1844,  the  charter  of  the  bank  ex* 
pired,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  in  power,  the  opportunity  was  seized  upon 
to  carry  out  the  policy  began  by  the  currency  bill  of  1819.  It  was  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  the  taxes  upon  labor  were  too  heavy ;  and  one  party  said, 
diminish  them  by  returning  to  inconvertible  paper  for  home  use,  uid  let 
there  be  two  prices,  one  for  foreign  trade  in  specie  and  another  for  internal 
trade  in  paper.  The  government  adopted  the  other  plan,  on  the  theory 
that  the  money  in  the  country  should  ebb  and  flow  with  the  wants  of  trade, 
as  freely  as  any  other  article.  .  And  to  enable  it  to  do  so,  taxes 
shonld  be  removed  from  consumable  arti^es,  and  a  state  of  entire  free 
trade  approximated.  That  instead  of  laborers  being  relieved  of  taxes  by 
allowing  them  to  pay  in  depreciated  paper,  they  should  be  relieved  of  im 
taxes  themselves,  and  the  latter  drawn  from  property.  With  this  view,  the 
bank  was  restrained  from  issuing  more  than  ^14,000,000  of  paper  on  credit, 
but  might  issue  as  many  more  bills  as  there  was  gold  to  represent  it  The  coun- 
try banks  were  restrained  also  from  issuing  more  than  dC8,417,47]  of  notes 
on  credit  During  the  last  seven  years,  bullion  has  accumulated  in  the  bank, 
until  the  vast  railroad  speculations  have  enhanced  the  consumption  of  for- 
eign goods  to  an  inordinate  extent,  and  deficient  crops  in  Ireland  have  swelled 
the  demand  for  food.  These  have  created  such  a  run  upon  the  bank  that 
she  is  again  in  jeopardy.  What  will  now  be  the  result?  In  1745  she  was 
saved  by  paying  out  sixpences.  In  1797  she  failed,  but  her  credit  was  saved 
1^  an  "  iirdet  in  council"  for  ''state  reasons."  In  18^  she  was  saved  by 
a  '*  kicky  box  of  notes."  In  1832,  by  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  In  1839,  by  help  from  Pahs.  In  1847,  by  whati  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  sent  thither  <£2,000,000  of  gold,  but  will  that  suffice  T 
«£8,000,000  have  been  added  to  the  debt,  for  account  of  Ireland,  and  the 
chances  are  that  c£9,000,O00  of  exchequer  bills  must  be  funded,  adding 
^£87,000,000  to  the  national  debt  This  amount  of  exchequer  bills  fell  due 
on  May  21,  and  being  at  a  heavy  discount,  three  modes  of  meeting  them 
remained  to  the  chancellor,  first,  to  pay  them,  second,  to  raise  the  interest, 
third,  to  fund  them.  The  second  mode  was  adopted,  and  the  rate  raised  to 
4}  per  cent  per  annum,  when  the  bills  scarcely  commanded  par.  We 
believe  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  English  government  4}  per  cent  would 
not  bring  more  than  par.  United  States  treasury  notes,  in  time  of  war, 
at  5^  interest,  bring  106.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  prospect  is  that  the 
whole  ^9,000,000  of  exchequer  bills  must  be  funded,  increasing,  the  per- 
manent debt  of  the  country,  through  one  year  of  distress,  to  a  sum 
double  the  e:q>ense  of  one  year's  war  to  the  United  Stales.    The  pr^ 


flent  crisis  is  b|f  far  the  saort  fbrmidaUe  t|i«t  Epf had  bss  eoeouatered ; 
4tod  il  sesiiks  from  tybe  &ct«  tbiit  her  ftvailnUe  ci^^ilal  biui  (Men  rastiy  di- 
iBuiisbed  witUn  a  tkw  years,  and  has  ^beee  nearly  ruined  by  the  lossee  qf 
ahe  harvest.    The  araiiable  eapilal  of  a  coootry  consists  ia  its  coBuoaodi- 
ties  being  the  awifial  prodoet  of  ihe  aggregate  labor-     Great  Britain'^ 
cpanets,  first,  of  the  soil,  peopled  by  27,000^0  people ;    2d.  Of  th<B 
.dwellinga,    buildinga,    factories,    macbineryp   ships,    fixed  capital;    and 
Ihirdly,  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  generel  lubor,  in  the  Aape  of  cooir 
jQBodities.    These  latter,  with  some  <£40,000,000  of  gold  and  silTer,  ecttsti- 
4iite  the  re<^  wealth.    Of  the  27,000  fiOO  of  people,  8,000,000  Hye  in  Ire- 
Jaad,  and  of  these,  one-half  produce  nothing  in  nsual  years  but  what  thej 
.eat;  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  soil  and  the  people  only  remain.    There  ^ 
Ao  **  hoarded  labor"  in  ihe  ahape  of  any  commodity.    The  other  half  raise 
aurplos,  which,  for  the  most  part,  goes  out  for  absentee  rents  and  tasces;  sp 
that,  akhoogh  ihey  annually  earn  more  than  jthey  consume,  yet  nothing  r^> 
mains  at  the  end  of  the  j^ear,  availablep  in  Ireland ;  scarcely  the  fixed  capi- 
4ai  is  k^  good,  to  fadhtate  the  annual  products.    In  England,  in  usual 
years,  there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  capital.    Thst  is  to  s<^«  at  tbs 
dose  of  the  year  there  has  remained,  in  the  shape  qf  ooods,  colonial  pro* 
dttoe,  stocks  of  food,  and  gold  coin  and  bullion,  hoarded  labor,  to  ti  coih 
otderable  extent,  aYailaUe  on  an  emergency.    The  accumulaticm  has  bemi 
aided,  indeed,  by  the  fiict,   that  the  people  at  large  4Minsume  less  thap 
they  ought,  while  profhse  expenditure  is  confined  to  but  few.       The 
soil  of  England  and  Ireland  has  generally  yielded  etiough  to  feed  all  tH^ 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  that  is,  to  ke^  them  finom  starving ;  and  tfa^ 
labor  of  the  manufacturing  population  has  produced  exportable  goods  some-^ 
what  in  excess  of  what  wais  necessary  to  pay  for  imports  of  raw  materials  and 
colonial  produce.  Some  labor  has,  tberefone,  been  **  hoarded,"  in  the  shape  of 
gold  and  silver,  increased  stocks  of  goods,  and  of  colonial  and  foreign  pro- 
duce in  warehouses.  In  former  years,  money  pressure  has  been  caused  by  too 
large  an  importation  of  these  articles  diminishing  the  price  of  gold,  and  it  has 
bera  relieved  by  sending  them  to  the  continent  to  sdl,  and  dr^mv  against,  bf 
which  operation  exchanges  would  turn,  and  gold  flow  into  the  country.  This 
year  the  pressure  arises  from  diSarent  causes.  In  the  first  (^ce,  <£i  00,000,009 
was  appr(»riated  to  the  building  of  railroads,  and  600,000  persoiis  were  OA- 
ployed.    Now,  the  application  of  such  a  sum  of  money  does  not  mean  the 
actual  payment  of  this  amount  in  coin.    It  means  that  $600,000,000  worth 
of  commodities  were  appropriated  to  the  consumption  of  600,000  persons^ 
taken  firom  otb^  employments,  and  put  to  the  .construction  of  iron  roada. 
Bo  large  an  employsnent  requirad  higher  wages ;  that  is, to  say,  iron  masters 
asked  more  for  iron,  and  were  compelled  to  pay  mor^  to  their  workmen ;  all 
the  persons  employed  on  the  roads  got  more>  aind  consumed  mqre  cpmmodi> 
ties  than  usual.    Probably  <€30,000,000  more  of  commodities  or  capiti^ 
was  consnmed,  than  would  faav;e  been  the  case  had  uand  employments  beep 
continued.    The  failure  of  the  harvests  ioak  5Jeaa,000,000  more  capital ; 
the  scarcity  of  raw  muterials,  particularly  coltqn^  took  ^30,000,000  mor^ 
capital  fixMD  the  country,  by  diminishii|g  the  proceeds  of  labor,  and  requir** 
ing  more  money  to  pay  for  Uie  same  quantity  of  material.    For  these  reasons^ 
maidy,  the  stocks  of  food,  colonial  produce,  and  goods,  have  been  exhausted* 
and  the  only  description  of  capital  available  is  gold  and  silver.  This  has  beef 
expended  to  the  extent  of  d67,OOO,O0O ;  and  even  should  there  be  a  good 
harvest,  ^20,000,000  may  be  required.    No  other  description  of  wealth 
will  anavf  er  but  gold,  wherewith  to  buy  food*    In  this  state  of  affairs  what 
is  the  bank  to  do  9  or  what  avails  it  on  what  *'  system  of  finance"  its  busir 
ness  is  condoeled  1    The  prqHMition  to  issue  ^1  .notes,  to  the  extent  of 
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^30fiOOJtOQ',  is  faised M  the  aotion  thatihey  wiD  rapiidly  snppIaftC  gold i^ 
eircolalkm,  and  drive  it  into  the  hvik,  where  it  will  be  made  avi^iable  to 
eiporl ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  «  prapoaition  to  ex{>end  the  last  resoaree  of 
hoarded  labor  or  capital ;  and,  as  a  desperate  looveoienty  to  stave  off  8tarY»> 
tion  fer  the  oaomenty  may  be  a  good  one ;  but  suppose  the  ooles  all  oot,  the 
AoM  extracted  from  circuls^ioQ,  and  sent  to  the  United  States  for  food,  and 
Siat  the  m€xi  harvest  shoidd  be  short,  where  then  will  be  the  bank  and  this 
ftrndiDg  jsyatera  t 
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Etsst  thing  that  concerns  those  sreat  men  wi^  whose  names  we  have 
been  fannliar  from  our  very  childhood,  is  possessed  of  a  deep  interest.  We 
are  not  satisfied  to  know  all  we  can  of  their  lives  as  public  men ;  we  wish 
lor  something  more.  We  wirii  to  seat  ourselves  around  their  family  fire- 
side^  to  become  acquainted  with  those  beings  who,  during  their  infancy 
or  their  youth,  watched  over  them  as  the  guardian  angels  of  their  lives.-<— 
Mr.  GSnMtn,  in  the  work  we  have  before  us,  was  no  doubt  actuated  by  this 
aatural  impulse.  After  having  studied,  with  that  energetic  persevesance 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  distinguished  French  n^iter,  the 
works  of  Blaise  Pascal,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  family  of  the  great 
phtloeopher.f  Pascal  himself  is  known  to  every  man  who  pretends  to  any 
education.  He  is  the  pride,  not  only  of  France  and  of  Catholicism,  but  of 
the  whcde  Christian  and  civilized  world.  His  works  have  been  read,  not 
only  in  the  original,  but  also  in  all  modem  languages,  and  are  justly  ranked 
among  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  human  mind.  The  two  sisK 
ters  of  this  extraordinary  man  had  heretofore  been  almost  unknown ;  the  glory 
of  their  brother  seemed  to  have  cast  them  in  the  shade ;  and  yet  the  memory 
of  these  two  women  was  well  worthy  of  being  preserved.  Jacqueline,  in 
particnlar,  deserved  to  be  remembered.  The  affinity  between  her  and  hi^r 
brother  is  remarkable,  and  could  not  fail  to  strike  one  who,  like  Mr.  Couain» 
had  spent  so  much  time  in  meditating  on  the  works  of  that  immortal  genius. 
He  consequently  resolved  to  give  the  world  an  accQunt  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  BO  remarkable  a  woman,— ^we  woidd  rather  say,  child—for  she  pr^ 
served  through  life  that  virgin  purity  which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  the  innocence  of  childhixid.  **  Gifted  with  a  genius,'*  says  Mr.  Cousin, 
^*  which,  with  a  greater  degree  of  cultivation,  might  have  made  her  an  in- 
comparable person ;  beautiful  and  full  of  animation ;  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind,  but  an  amiable  character ;  endowed  with  the  greatest  facility  for 
poetry,  she  was  born  to  be  the  delight  of  her  family  and  the  Osnament  of  a 
setost  circle  of  friends.  But,  suddenly  seized  with  an  exaggerated  spirit  of 
piety,  she  renounced  the  world,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eix,  retired  into 
a  convent,  where  she  died,  ten  years  later,  in  all  the  anguish  of  a  troubled 
ccmscience." 

Such  is  the  person  whom  Mr.  Cousin  has  delineated  in  his  book.  The 
method  he  has  followed  in  the  composition  of  the  work  has  given  to  it  a 

*  jMooelbia  PafoU.   Pw  Viotor  Ckrarin.    P«riB :  Didot    1^4S. 
t  Bee  Panfta  do  Paictl,  Bern.  Beview  br  Febnuury,  1845. 
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character  of  original  interest.  Whenever  it  is  posaible  he  lets  Jacqueline 
speak  for  herself;  and  when,  in  her  correspondence,  or  her  poetical  effu- 
sions, he  does  not  find  the  necessary  particulars  of  her  life,  he  has  recourse 
4o  the  writings  of  her  sister  Gilberte,  (Madame  P^rier)  to  simply  what  is 
wanting  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  it  is  only^  in  the  in- 
troductory part  of  the  book  that  the  author  himself  appears.  H^  biogra* 
phy  always  been  written  in  this  manner,  some  portions  of  the  history  of  the 
world  would  be  less  enveloped  in  darkness,  or  less  perverted  by  those 
writers  who,  insteadof  letting  their  heroes  appear  as  they  really  were,  clothe 
them  either  with  imaginary  perfections,  or  darken  their  memory  by  false  ac- 
cusations. 

Mr.  Cousin  begins  his  work  by  remarking  that,  during  the  seventeenth 
century — ^the  brilliant  age  of  Louis  XIV.— *-the  women  were  almost  equal  to 
the  men  in  intellectual  acquirements.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Mr.  Cousin  is  an  admirer  of  what  we  vulgarly  call  a  bluestocking.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  impossible  to  mark  with  more  energy  and  truth  than  he,  the 
distinction — ^unhappily  too  oHen  neglected — between  a  woman'of  a  superior 
mind  and  a  woman  who  vnrites  for  the  public. 

*<  I  am  not,**  says  he,  **of  the  school  of  Moliera  in  respeet  to  women.  Man 
and  woman  have  the  same  soul  and  the  same  destiny.  They  will  be  obliged  to 
render  the  same  account  of  the  use  which  they  shall  have  mode  of  their  moral 
aod  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  barbarous  in  man  to  seek  to  degrade  these  facul- 
ties. It  IB  a  crime  in  woman  to  allow  them  to  be  degraded.  Ought  not  women 
to  be  instructed  in  the  grounds  of  their  religious  faith,  if  they  are  to  practise  it  as 
intelligent  and  free  moral  agents  ?  And  if  religious  instruction  is  not  only  allow- 
ed them— even  enjoined  upon  them—- what  other  instruction  can  appear  above  their 
comprehension  ?  £ither  woman  was  not  born  to  be  the  companion  of  man,  or  it 
is  an  absurd  contradiction  not  to  allow  her  to  hold  a  spiritual  intercourse  with  him 
of  whose  destiny  nhe  is  to  partake— whose  labors  sue  is  at  least  to  understand, 
and  whose  sufferings  she  is  to  relieve.  Let  us,  then,  allow  her  to  coltt^te  her 
intelligence  by  all  useful  studies  and  acquirements,  provided  she  violates  not  the 
supreme  law  of  her  sex — modesty— the  source  of  all  her  charms." 

He  then  shows  that  woman  is  a  domestic  being,  and  highly  approves  of 
Rousseau's  ideas  on  the  education  of  woman,  which,  he  says,  Rousseau 
understood  much  better  than  that  of  man : 

**  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  bom  for  action ;  he  acts  even  when  writing.  All 
serious  authors  write  to  defend  some  noble  cause  confided  to  their  courage  or  Aeir 
genius.  A  nuin  who  writes  merelv  for  the  sake  of  writing — ^to  get  a  name  or  to 
make  a  fortune — the  audior  by  profession,  is  an  able  workman,  who  contributes 
to  the  amusement  of  the  public,  and  who  thus  obtains  a  just  degree  of  considera- 
tion, but  who  can  never  acquire  true  glory.  True  glory  i  attained  at  another  and 
higher  price;  it  is  the  universal  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  mankind ;  and  man- 
kind is  not  prodigal  of  its  gratitude.  If  I  say  this  of  the  man  of  letters,  what  shaU 
.1  Say  of  the  woman  who  writes  ?  What — ^a  woman  who,  thanks  be  to  heavent 
has  no  public  cause  td  defend,  appears  before  the  public  ?  And  her  modesty  does 
not  revolt  at  the  idea  of  disclosing  to  all  eyes — of  selling  to  him  who  bids  highest, 
~*to  expose  to  the  examination  of  the  bookseller,  the  reader  or  the  journalist,  her 
most  secret  beauties — her  most  mysterious  charms — ^her  soul — her  feelinss — her 
sufferings — ^h^r  internal  struggles  ?  This  is  a  speotacle  which,  although  I  see  it 
every  day,  and  among  the  most  respectable  women,  will  ever  be  to  me  an  incom- 
prehensible mystery.  In  this  respect  I  belong,  I  confess,  to  another  age.  If  any 
one  should  tell  me  that  Madame  de  S^gtU  intended  for  the  public,  or  for  the 
*  Mercure  de  la  FrancCf*  those  letters  in  wich  she  pours  out  the  effusions  of  her 
maternal  affection  and  her  inexhaustible  facility,  I  should  answer,  without  hesita- 
tion— firstly,  *  YovL  injure  Madanoe  de  S6vign<6  in  my  eyes.  She  was  for  me  a 
mother,  full  of  psssion  and  genius ;  you  convert  her  into  a  hd  esprit  /  and  sec- 
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ooAf,  *  Yoa  sre  mntaken.*  When  we  writo  for  publicatioii,  and  in  order  to  be 
reed  by  every  ooe,  we  write  very  differently.  We  may,  indeed,  write  very  aeree- 
ably,  trat  never  with  that  natural  gmce— >with  that  involuntary  charm,  which  the 
heart  alone  inapireai  and  which  the  coquette  does  not  find  on  looking  in  her  mirror." 

Hr.  Ccmain  ends  this  spirited  passage,  which  of  coarse  loses  much  of  its 
original  force  in  our  traaalation,  by  saying — 

**  There  are  but  two  things  whicli  can  justify  a  woman  in  becoming  an  author- 
ees — great  talent,  or  poverty ;  and  I  confess  I  have  more  respect  for  the  latter  than 
for  the  former  excuse." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  extract  that  Mr.  Cousin,  because  he  thinks  that 
woman  was  not  born  for  the  anxieties  and  cares  of  public  life,  does  not  eon* 
sider  her  as  a  being  in  my  way  inferior  to  man.  What  he  says  is  a  good 
answer  to  those  women  who,  from  the  superiority  of  their  intelligence,  or 
from  some  defect  in  their  early  education,  aspire  to  the  difficult  honor  ofap* 
pearing  as  authoresses  before  the  public,  and  who,  consequently,  accuse  men 
of  tyranny,  when  they  advise  them  to  stop  an  J  reflect  before  they  take  the 
first  and  irretrievable  step  in  the  career  which  is  about  to  open  before  them. 
They  always  imagiue— or  rather  affect  to  imagine,  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
allow  them  Uie  privilege  of  thinking,  because  we  do  not  desire  that  they 
shoald  give  to  the  public  the  result  of  their  thoughts*  Unfortunately,  many 
women — ^particularly  in  France,  do  not  understand  the  difference  that  there 
is  between  using  those  faculties  with  which  God  has  endowed  them,  to 
charm  and  adorn  their  private  life,  and  exercising  them  to  gratify  their 
thirst  for  fame.  In  France,  women,  when  they  are  gifted  with  superior 
intelligence,  are  much  disposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  our  age — Madame  de  8tael  and  George  Sand.-^ 
Mr.  ConaiB  has,  therefore,  done  well'  not  only  to  express  his  horror  and  con- 
tempt for  the  authoress  by  profession,  but  also  to  set  up  before  the  public  the 
bright  and  pure  image  of  Pascal's  sister,  in  order  to  show  that  woman  may 
be  gifled  with  the  rarest  qualities,  and  yet  possess  ail  those  virtues  which  be- 
long to  her  alone. 

Jacqueline  Pascal  was  bom  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  on  the  4th  Octo- 
ber, 1625.  At  an  early  age  she  evinced  a  superior  mind,  and  the  wit  of  her 
childish  repartees  oflen  astonished  those  about  her.  It  is  carious,  however, 
that  when,  at  the  age  of  seven,  her  sister,  Gilberte,  who  was  only  six  years 
older,  attempted  to  teach  her  to  read,  she  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  ap- 
ply herself  to  this  first,  but  necessary  acquirement;  and  it  was  not  until  she 
had  heard  her  sister  read  some  verses  that,  pleased  with  their  rhythmical  har- 
mony, she  said,  *'  When  you  wish  me  to  read,  let  me  read  verses,  and  I  shall 
attend  to  my  lesson  as  long  as  you  like." 

This  early  taste  for  poetry  did  not  belie  itself  at  a  later  period.  Wh^n 
eight  years  old  she  began  to  compose  verses  herself;  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
she  had  the  small  pox ;  the  entire  loss  of  her  beauty  was  the  consequence 
of  this  terrible  disease.  Far  from  grieving  at  this  loss,  which  she  was  al- 
ready old  enough  to  appreciate,  had  she  been  in  the  least  vain,  she  composed 
some  verses,  in  which  ^e  expresses  her  gratitude  to  God,  who»  in  depriving 
her  of  her  beauty,  had  given  her  an  additional  and  more  certain  means  of 
mresenring  her  innocence.  When  fifteen,  she  went  with  her  family  to 
Kooen,  where  she  resided  for  five  or  six  years,  frequenting  society  and  ex- 
ercising her  poetical  muse.  It  was  not  until  1646,  when  having  been  con- 
firmed w  this  town  by  the  Bishop  de  Belley,  that  she  evinced  the  first  signs 
of  that  spirit  of  devotion,  which  ended  by  her  immuring  herself  in  a  convent. 
After  her  return  to  Paris,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  she  became 
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acquainted  with  Mr.  SingliH*^— »sbe  choee  him  for  her  confeetfor.  In  tbele^ 
ters  written  at  this  time  to  her  sister,  we  see  that  she  had  already  become 
very  devout.  She  was  then  staying  at  Paris  with  her  brother.  In  1648| 
her  father  came  to  Paris  to  visit  his  two  children.  She  took  this  occasion 
to  ask  his  permission  to  retire  into  a  convent.  Etienne  Pascal^  (the  father,) 
though  a  good  Christian,  was  not  sufficiently  devout  to  be  wilting  to  con- 
sent to  her  leaving  him  entirely  ;  he  refused  her  request..  8he  then  asked 
him  to  allow  her  to  retire  for  a  fortnight  to  Port-Royal. 

"  This  retirement  was  but  short,"  says  Mr.  Cousin,  "but  the  letter  in  which 
she  asks  her  father's  permission,  denotes  great  respect  for  his  will,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  unconquerable  longing  after  solitude  and  monastic  life." 

This  letter  is  indeed  very  curious.     She  says : 

**  It  is  customary  for  persons  of  all  conditions,  whether  they  be  wm'lcHy  or  notr 
to  retire  at  the  time  of  all  great  religious  festivals,  to  some  convent,  there  to  enter 
in  nearer  communion  with  Uod  alone.  In  sfuch  a  retreut,  I  shall  be  able  to  ascer* 
tain  whether  God  has  destined  me  fur  this  mode  of  life.  I  Rhall  there  b^  able  t6 
hear  him  speak  to  me,  and  I  shall  perhaps  become  assured  that  I  am  not  intended 
for  snch  a  place.  Should  it  be  thus,  I  shall  beg  of  you  to  think  no  more  of  what 
I  have  said  to  you.  But  if  God  assures  me  that  1  am  destined  for  this  sort  of  life, 
I  shall  wait  Without  anxiety  the  moment  in^ich  you  will  choose  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  glory,  for  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  only  thing  you  seek  ftr." 

Her  father,  however,  cootinaed  of  the  same  opinion,  and  entreated  her  to 
Tive  with  him  nntil  he  should  be  called  from  this  world.  She  coneequentlj 
followed  him  to  Clerment,  with  her  brother.  She  i^pent  seventeen  months 
at  this  place.  All  her  time  was  employed  in  prayer,  or  in  acts  of  devotion 
or  of  charity.  A  priest  of  the  town  having  heard  of  her  talent  for  poetry, 
requested  her  to  translate  into  French  the  Latin  hymn,  JesmMirm>redemptio. 
She  fulfilled  his  wish ;  but  having  subsequently,  from  some  scruples  of  coa^ 
science,  as  to  whether  it  was  right  to  indulge  in  this  poetical  taste,  consulted 
Mother  Agnesy  (one  of  the  nuns  of  Pari  Royal f)  and  having  received  for 
answer :  '^  You  had  better  keep  this  talent  a  secret ;  God  will  not  ask 
you  to  account  for  it ;  humility  and  silence  are  the  virtues  of  your  sex  ;'*  she 
entirely  gave  up  writing  verses.  Mr.  Cousin  remarks  that  the  institution  of 
Port  Royal  was  at  a  later  period  less  tenacious  on  this  point,  for  it  allowed 
Jacqueline,  after  she  had  entered  the  Convent,  to  publish  some  verses  on  the 
miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn.  In  November,  1650,  she  returned  to  Paris 
with  her  father.  She  continued  to  visit  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  and  on  the 
request  of  Mother  Agnes,  she  wrote  some  reflections  on  the  Mystery  of  the 
Death  of  the  Saviour.  These  reflections  are  full  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same 
time  bear  the  stamp  of  a  vigorous  mind-  We  can  trace  in  tbem  some  re- 
semblance to  the  thoughts  of  Pascal,  but  they  have  neither  that  originality 
nor  that  vehemence  which  are  the  characteristics  of  his  style.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  give  an  analysis  of  these  reflections ;  it  will  suffice  to  say, 
that  she  mendons  successively  what  she  considers  to  be  the  principal  char- 
acteristics of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  from  each  of  these  she  draws  a 
moral  lesson  concerning  the  destihy  of  every  Christian  who  becomes  dead 
to  the  world.  Some  of  these  conclusions  seem  to  us  rather  far-fetched. 
For  example,  she  says : 

**  Jesus  did  not  wait  until  he  was  old  to  die,  but  seems  rather  to  have  wished  to 
anticipate  death  when  in  all  the  vigor  of  life.  This  teaches  me  not  to  wait  until 
the  weakness  of  old  age  shall  have  overtaken  me,  but  to  anticipate  the  death  of 
the  body  by  a  mystical  death." 

*  Direcu>r  of  the  Cemrent  oi  Port  Royal,. 
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On  the  other  btiuL  there  are  some  of  these  reSec(ioiis  which  breaihe  the 
purest  Christian  faith. 

The  following  yeafv(  1651,)  was  destined  to  favor  Jacqueline's  wishes. 
Her  father  died  at  Palais  on  the  34th  of  September.  There  was  now,  it 
seemed,  no  obstacle  to  her  embracing  the  monastic  life,  and  she  determined 
to  do  so  whenever  the  family  affairs  were  settled.  But  a  new  and  unex- 
pected  obstacle  |rose.  Her  brother,  who  at  first  had  been  so  favorable  to 
her  decision,  now  opposed  it.  She  therefore  determined  to  enter  Port- 
Koyal  without  his  knowledge,  and  the  4th  of  January  was  fixed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  resolution.  She  led  him  to  suppose  that  she  merely  intended 
retiring  for  some  days  to  the  convent.  Madame  P^rier,  in  the  memoirs  she 
has  left  of  Jacqueline,  tells  us  that — 

'*  The  evening  previoos  to  the  day  appointed  for  her  departure*  she  informed 
her  brother  of  Jacqueline's  intention  or  spending  some  little  time  at  the  conventt 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  life.  Pascal  was  much  rnoved^ 
and  retired  to  his  room  without  seeing  my  sister,  who  was  in  nn  adjoining  closet, 
in  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  her  prayers.  She  did  not  leave  it  until 
my  brother  had  retired,  for  she  was  afraid  she  might  be  moved  if  she  saw  him. 
I  repeated  Co  her  all  the  kind  things  he  had  said  to  me,  and  we  then  retired  to  bed« 
Baft  although  I  was  perfectly  willing  that  she  should  Cake  dte  step  she  was  about 
ta  take,  as  I  thought  it  was  the  greatest  happiness  that  she  could  attain,  yet  1  was 
so  much  agitated  when  I  thought  of  the  importance  of  her  resolution,  thst  I  could 
not  aleep  «ll  night  At  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  my  sister  did  not 
get  up,  I  wa5  alraid  she  had  not  slept  either;  I  went  to  her  bedside  and  found  her 
ust  asleep.  The  noise  I  made,  however,  awakened  her ;  she  asked  me  what 
o'clock  it  was.  I  told  her ;  and  having  asked  her  how  she  felt,  and  how  she  had 
dept,  she  aaswered  that  she  felt  veiy  well,  and  bad  slept  perfectly.  She  then  got 
up,  and  went  away  ts  enter  the  convent  with  the  same  calmness  and  traaquil 
mmiaer  with  which  she  would  have  accomplished  the  most  unimportant  action. 
Wa  dki  not  take  leave  of  each  other,  as  we  were  afraid  of  being  too  much  moved* 
and  I  turned  away  when  1  saw  her  about  to  depart.  It  was  in  this  way  that  she 
renounced  the  world,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1661,  being  at  that  time  twenty-six 
years  old." 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  simple  manner  in  which 
this  scene  is  related,  and  however  convinced  we  may  be  that  the  sentiment 
which  dictated  the  action  of  the  young  woman  was  erroneous,  we  cannot 
but  be  moved  when  we  reflect  on  it  There  are  now,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  few  convents  in  the  world,  and  those  that  still  exist  are  no  longer 
upheld  by  that  religious  spirit  which  guided  the  conduct  of  former  ages. 
Catholicbm,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  has  no  longer  that  iufiuence  which 
it  bad  in  past  ages ;  for  Catholicism  is  founded  on  that  despotic  control  of 
the  roindy  which  is  inconst^itent  with  the  spirit  of  the  free  age  in  which  we 
have  the  happiness  to  live.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  world  will 
sooner  or  later  become  Protestant,  because  the  pure  form  of  Christianity  we 
profess,  is  the  only  religion  in  harmony  with  the  desires  and  wants  of  our 
own  times — and  yet  we  are  touched  on  reading  this  simple  account  of  a 
young  girl  about  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to  immure  herself  in  a  con- 
vent What  is  it  that  thus  moves  us  ?  Is  it  the  religious  principle  upon 
which*  Jacqueline  acts  ?  No !  it  is  the  sincere  conviction  which  dictated 
her  conduct,-^which,  however,  it  may  be  in  opposition  with  our  owii  notions 
of  religions  faith,  will  ever  be  the  source  of  deep  emotions  in  the  human 
breast  Earnest  and  sincere  conviction,  whatever  may  be  ito  nature,  must 
excite  oar  admiration,  and  sometimes,  our  enthusiasm. 

Jacqueline  had  hardly  entered  the  convent,  when  she  wrote  to  her  brother, 
reminding  him  that  she  did  not  require  his  consent  to  take  the  veil,  but  at 
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the  rame  lime  askiDg  him  far  it^  and  even  requesting  him  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony. 

**  Although  1  am  free,"  shessjrs,  after  havioe  first  ioformed  him  of  her  iotentkm 
to  take  theToi),  «*  and  althopgh  it  has  pleased  God  to  chastise  me,  aad  at  the  same  time 
to  fulfil  all  my  wishes  in  the  manner  thatyqu  koow,^  and  which  I  will  not  repeat* 
for  fear  of  mingling  any  painful  recollections  with  the  joy  I  now  feel,  in  destroying 
the  only  obstacle  which  opposed  itself  to  my  taking  the  vows,  yet  I  feel  the  want 
of  your  consent — not  that  it  is  indispensable  to  accomplish  my  wishes,  but  seas  to 
be  able  to  accomplish  them  with  perfect  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  of  mind.^ 

This  letter  ie  signed,  ScBur  de  Sle.  Euphemie;  this  wa9the  name  she 
had  taken  at  the  convent.  "  There  is  something  of  the  woman  and  som^ 
thing  of  the  saint  in  this  letter/'  says  Mr.  Cousin.  She  now  speaks  with 
all  the  authority  of  one  who  has  for  ever  renounced  the  world,  and  then  by 
turns  she  seems  to  forget  herself,  and  allow  herself  to  be  carried  away  by 
her  natural  affection.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  her  letter,  she  says :  "It  is  only 
for  form's  sake,  that  I  have  desired  you  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  for  I 
cannot  think  that  you  can  have  any  idea  of  absenting  yourself  on  this 
occasion." 

It  was  not  unty  the  following  year  that  she  actually  took  the  veil.  As 
she  did  not  desire  to  be  a  burthen  to  the  convent,  which  was  not  rich,  she 
wished,  on  entering  it,  to  make  a  donation,  or,  as  it  was  called,  a  dowry. 
Her  family  opposed  this,  as  they  considered  it  as  depriving  them  of  their 
property  in  favor  of  strangers.  She  spoke  to  mother  Agnes  and  to  Mr. 
Singlin  on  the  subject,  and  has  left  a  memoir,  in  which  her  conversation  with 
these  two  persons  is  faithfully  related.  They  showed  themselves  most  dis- 
interested. Mr.  Singlin  advised  her  to  write  to  her  rehitions,  and  to  tell 
them  how  much  their  opposition  to  her  wishes  had  grieved  her,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  to  express  any  anger,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  tell  them  that 
^  80  slight  a  temporal  blessing  was  not  worth  minding,  and  that  it  would  not 
at  all  defer  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony  of  her  taking  the  veil.  Jacque- 
line was  nevertheless  much  grieved  at  these  differences  with  her  family. 
However,  on  the  eve  of  the  ceremony,  her  brother  had  an  interview  with 
the  superior  of  the  convent,  and  the  whole  affair  was  amicably  settled. 

A  few  years  later,  she  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  novices  of  the 
convent,  and  in  1657,  she  wrote  a  little  work  entitled.  Regulations  for  t/ie 
ChildrenA  The  severity  of  this  system,  which  may  almost  be  compared  to 
solitary  confinement,  is  truly  shocking.  It  must,  however,  in  justice  to 
the  author  be  observed,  that  Jacqueline,  in  the  preface  to  these  regulations, 
says: 

**  It  would  not  always  be  as  easy  as  useful  to  execute  all  these  rules.  These  things 
must  be  ordered  with  prudence ;  but  it  is  necessary,  according  to  the  remark  of  a 
certain  Pope,  to  unite  the  power  which  keeps  the  children  in  order  without  being 
insupportable,  and  the  tenderness  which  gains  their  heaits  without  spoiling  them. 
Sit  rigor  sed  nan  exaaperans ;  sit  amor  scd  non  emoUiens. 

There  were  children  of  all  ages  at  the  convent,  from  four  to  seventeen 
and  eighteen.  The  eldest  got  up  at  four  o*clock  ;  the  youngest,  according 
as  their  healths  and  strengths  would  allow.  They  dressed  in  the  most 
perfect  silence,  then  said  their  prayers,  and  made  their  beds,  ailer  which  they 
breakfasted.  During  the  breakfast  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  read  the 
life  of  the  saint  whose  day  it  was.     After  breakfast  they  went  to  work^  ail 

*  That  b  to  ny :  by  the  death  of  her  father. 

t  These  resohitiona  were  pobliahed  m  1665,  as  a  sequel  to  Uie  ConUHuHoiu  oftht  Monastery 
of  Port  RoffM. 
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in  the  same  room,  oheervuig  during  this  time  the  strictest  silence,  in  order 
not  to  disturb  those  who  were  old  enough  to  enter  into  communion  with 
God.  Ailer  this  they  were  allowed  to  play,  but  each  one.  separately ^  so  at 
to  make  no  noiee.  During  the  service  of  the  church,  the  same  silence  was 
obeerved,  and  even  when  at  dinner  they  were  obliged  to  keep  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor,  so  as  not  to  have  their  attention  diverted  from  the  read- 
ing. After  dinner  they  went  to  play,  and  this  was  the  first  time  in  the 
course  of  the  day  when  they  w^re  really  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other. 
After  this  play-time  commenced  their  religious  instructions.  At  half  past 
three  o'clock  there  was  luncheon  for  the  small  children,  at  four  vespers. 
After  this  came  another  play-time,  in  which  the  same  silence,  as  that  of  the 
morning,  was  observed.    At  half  past  eight,  all  the  children  were  in  bed. 

Such  a  system  of  education,  which  must  necessarily  have  resulted  in  one 
of  two  evils  equally  great, — ^in  giving  the  children  a  complete  disgust  for 
religion,  or  in  making  fanatics  of  them, — cannot  be  sufficiently  blamed. 
It  is  founded  on  the  most  mistaken  notion,  that  to  be  religious  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fly  the  world,  and  to  seek,  in  solitude  and  silence,  those  virtues,  and 
that  calmness  of  soul  which,  with  the  proper  disposition,  may  be  obtained 
without  renouncing  the  world.  These  regulations  are  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  reflections,  which  show  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  indis- 
pensable requisites  of  a  truly  Christian  education.  This  contrast,  between 
the  exaggeration  into  which  Jacqueline  fell,  in  the  first  part  of  hejr  wOrk, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  true  spiritual  wants  of  Christian  children  which 
is  evinced  in  the  second,  should  not  astonish  us.  A  superior  mind,  what- 
ever may  be  the  doctrines  it  professes,  easily  rises  above  those  petty 
shackles  by  which  small  minds  are  alone  impeded.  Jacqueline's  faith  was 
erroneons,  but  her  intelligence  was  so  vast,  and  her  heart  was  so  excellent, 
that  she  was  naturally  inclined  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  system  of 
edacation  she  thought  necessary  for  the  children  entrusted  to  her  care,  by 
those  kind  and  disinterested  attentions  which  she  recommends  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  her  little  work. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  wrote  the  verses  on  the  Miracle  of  the 
Holy  Thorn,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  this  piece  there  are  a 
janmber  of  fine  lines ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  has  neither  that  continued  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  or  that  perfection  of  style,  which  the  greatest  poets  alone 
can  attain.  'J^he  finest  piece  of  poetry  of  Jacqueline's,  is,  we  think,  a 
piece  on  the  death  of  a  Protestant  lady,  written  about  ten  years  earlier. 
It  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  these  lines  by  a  trans- 
lation, as  their  peculiar  merit  consists  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
ideas  are  expressed.  We  therefore  refer  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  French  language,  to  the  book  of  Mr.  Cousin,  where  they  wili  find  this 
remarkable  specimen  of  Jacqueline's  poetic  genius. 

A  few  ye^rs  afterwards  the  persecutions  against  Port  Royal  commenced, 
and  in  April,  1661,  an  order  <^  the  government  enjoined  upon  the  superior 
of  the  convent,  to  send  back  to  their  families  all  the  young  women  who 
boarded  there.  Among  this  number  were  the  two  nieces  of  Jacqueline, 
the  daughters  of  Madame  Perier.  They  returned  to  their  mother,  who  was 
then  residing  at  Paris.  Jacqueline  did  not  fail  to  entreat  them  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  arts  of  the  world,  but  to  be  always  pre- 
pared to  leave  it,  as  soon  as  necessity  should  not  oblige  them  to  remain 
in  it. 

The  Jesuits,  who  had  sworn  the  utter  ruin  of  Port  Royal,  were  not  con- 
tent with  having  thus  far  succeeded ;  the  persecutions  were  soon  extended 
to  the  nuns  themselves ;  they  were  accused  of  Jansenism,  because  they  re- 
fused to  sign  the  declaration  which  was  obligatory  for  all  the  clergy.     This 
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declaration  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  fire  famous  propositions  on  Dirine 
Grace  were  to  be  ^und  in  the  Augustinu*  of  Jansenius,  and  that  thej  wei'ft 
contrary  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  One  of  the  grand-vicars  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  was  sent  to  the  convent  to  Inquire  into  the  religious 
faith  of  its  inmates.  The  exaihination  of  Jacqueline  has  been  preserved 
bj  herself;  the  candor  and  innocence  of  her  replies  quite  satisfied  the 
priest.  All  this,  however,  was  of  no  avail,  fcM-the  Jesuits  were  all-powerful. 
A  sort  of  mitigated  declaration  was  proposed ;  it  was  at  first  rejected. 
Jacqueline,  in  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  the  most  admirable  energy, 
explains  her  reasons  for  disapproving  of  this  proceeding : 

**  *•  What  prevents  those/  says  sh«,  *  to  whom  the  declaration  is  presented,  from 
aaying,  *  We  know  the  respect  we  owe  to  the  clergy,  but  our  oonaoience  will  not 
allow  us  to  sign  this  paper.'  And  then  to  await  what  may  happen.  What  have 
we  to  feari  Banishment  for  those  who  have  not  taken  the  vows :  the  dispersion 
of  the  nana — prison — and  death,  perhaps.  Is  this  not  our  glory  ?  Ought  it  not  to 
be  our  joj  V  And  in  another  part  of  the  letter  she  exclaims  :  *  I  know  it  is  not 
for  women  to  defend  the  truth,  although,  by  a  deplorable  confusion  of  things  in 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  as  bishops  have  the  courage  of  women,  women 
should  have  the  courage  of  bishops.  If  we  are  not  to  defend  the  truth,  it  is  for 
us  to  die  for  it.'  " 

Nevertheless  in  the  month  of  July,  1661,  the  declaration  was  signed. 
Jacqueline  did  not  long  survive  this  cruel  necessity ;  she  died  the  fourth  of 
October,  of  the  tame  year,  at  the  age  of  thirtynsix,  afUr  an  illness  of  three 
months. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  Uie  life  of  this  remarkable 
woman,  following  faithfully  the  work  we  had  before  us.  We  trust  that  we 
have  been  able  to  convey  some  idea  of  her  peculiar  genius,  her  simple 
character,  and  her  extraordinary  virtues.  At  all  events,  we  feel  assured 
that,  in  making  this  work  known  to  our  literary  public,  we  shall  at  least  have 
merited  the  thanks  of  those,  who  are  sometimes  willing  to  turn  from  the 
realities  of  life  to  those  bright  pages,  where  are  recorded  the  thoughts  of  those 
beings  who  have  risen  above  the  world,  and  its  interests,  and  who  seem  to 
have  anticipated  that  existence,  which  we  all  hope  to  possess  in  another  life. 
In  an  age  like  ours,  a  work  of  this  description  can  have  none  but  a  good 
influence.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  feared,  that  any  young  woman  in  perusing 
it,  should  be  inclined  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  zealous  Jacqueline.  A 
woman  possessed  of  the  talents  or  the  virtues  of  this  highly  gifted  person, 
would  not,  even  in  the  most  Catholic  countHes  of  the  old  world,  be  dis* 
posed  to  retire  into  a  convent.  Mankind  has  indeed  made  wonderful  pn^ 
gress  since  the  time  when  Pascal  cidled  marriage  homieide^  and  even 
deicide  /*  Woman  is  now  convinced  that  she  was  not  intended  to  seek  in 
solitude  for  that  fortitude  and  moral  courage  which  she  feared  not  to  find 
in  the  world.  She  now  knows  that  God  endowed  her  with  talents  in  order 
that  she  should  be  able  to  understand  the  intellectual  labors  of  man,  and 
with  virtues  was  to  be  capable  of  serving  him  as  an  example. 

*  Fasoal  says  t  "  It  is  a  great  orime  to  expect  a  child  of  her  age— of  her  iDDooenoe,  and  of  her 
piety,  to  enter  upon  the  niost  dangeroas  ana  the  lowest  Christian  state — {fnarria^)" 

**  Hnsbands,  altboagb  rich,  and  possessed  of  wisdom  according  to  the  world,  are,  in  truth,  no- 
ihnig  bvt  heathens  in  the  e^^es  of  Qod ;  therefore,  to  promise  a  child  to  an  oidiaary  man,  ia  a  sort 
of  homicide,  and  even  deicuie."—  V.  Cotuin.    Det  Ptnsiet  de  Pa$aU,  6,  370. 
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The  return  of  Mr.  Wheaton  to  the  iTnited  States,  after  a  mission  of 
twenty  years  to  Europe,  in  the  service  of  his  country,  has  been  properly 
celebrated  by  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Mr.  Wheaton  has 
not  only  faithfully  served  his  country  in  the  capacity  of  minister,  forward- 
ing, to  a  considerable  extent,  our  commercial  relations  with  the  interior 
of  Europe,  by  successfully  bringing  to  a  close  negotiations  for  the  more 
extensive  consumption  of  American  produce  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many, but  he  has  added,  by  his  labors  in  the  science  of  international 
law,  to  her  fame,  and  greatly  influenced  the  course  of  events,  in  the  re- 
lations between  Europe  collectively  and  republican  America.  As  a  his- 
torian, a  statesman,  and  a  lawver,  he  unites  practical  with  theoretical 
knowledge  ;  and  his  History  of  the  Law  of  IVations,  together  with  his 
essay  on  its  actual  state,  are  among  the  best  on  the  subject.  From  the  im- 
perfect state  of  the  science,  international  law  is  a  difficult  subject  on  which 
to  treat,  and  Mr.  Wheaton  has  made  the  most  of  the  materials.  The  law  has 
hitherto  been  formed  on  the  will  of  despotic  governments,  but  must  here- 
after be  based  on  the  opinions  of  the  people ;  and  in  view  of  thia  in- 
creasing breadth  of  foundation,  Mr.  Wheaton  stands  on  solid  ground. 

The  Taw  of  nations,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  the  custom  of  nations^ 
has  been,  until  recently,  but  a  lax  code.  Nations  being  in  a  state  of  na- 
tural liberty  towards  each  other,  there  exists  no  earthly  superior  to  es- 
tablish rules  for  them ;  the  decrees  of  Christianity,  how  great  soever 
may  be  their  influence  over  the  actions  of  individuals,  have  generally 
been  discarded  in  the  practice  of  collective  bodies.  In  the  early  times 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  inteimational  law  was  based  almost  exclusively  on 
religion.  Ambassadors  and  agents  between  states  derived  inviolability 
for  the  sacred  character  with  which  they  were  endowed.  The  law  of 
nations,  however,  progressed,  seemingly,  in  the  manner  that  com- 
mercial legislation,  on  the  part  of  states,  advances  in  the  present  age. 
The  modem  nations  of  Europe  have,  under  the  protective  system, 
been  in  a  state  of  commercial  hostility,  until  commercial  treaties  have 
gradually  done  away  with  acts  mutually  hostile.  In  like  manner,  all 
nations,  in  the  early  ages,  were  assumed  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility  to 
each  other  ;  "  stranger"  and  *^  enemy"  were  synonymous  terms,  even  in 
enlightened  Rome.  This  state  of  hostility  was  modified  by  actual  com<« 
pacts  or  treaties.  From  these  treaties  and  precedents  of  intercourse, 
guided  by  the  spread  and  unity  of  the  Latin  Church  and  the  study  of 
the  Roman  law,  resulted  the  *'law  of  nations,"  first  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem by  Hugo  Grotius,  and  subsequently  supported  by  other  distin- 
guished writers,  received  as  authority.  In  the  writintrs  of  these  men, 
for  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
law  as  it  exists,  or  is  practised,  and  what  they  think  ought  to  be  law. 

*  lit  History  of  tbe  Law  of  Natioot  in  Eampe,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Con- 
gnm  of  Vienna ;  with  a  Historical  Notice  of  that  Law  before  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  By 
Henry  Wheaton,  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  ihe  Court  of  Berlin. 

2d.  Elemenis  of  Intemalioiial  Law.  By  Henry  Wheatmi,  LL.  D.,  Mioiaier  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Coart  of  Berlin.    Tbind  edition.    Lea  &,  Blaochard,  Philadelphia. 

3d.  £nqairy  into  the  Right  of  Visitation  and  Search  of  American  Vessels  suspected  to  he  en- 
giged  in  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.  D.,  Minister,  &c.  Lea  A  Blanchard. 
Fhiladelpfab. 
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Inasmach  as  that  there  ia  no  actual  authority  to  enforce  the  law  of  na- 
tions, even  if  clearly  defined,  it  must  rest  upon  public  opinion,  which 
has,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  wonderfully  progressed  in  information  and 
means  of  action.  The  elements  of  the  law  of  nations  are,  first,  rules  in 
accordance  with  Divine  comroandf*,  and  are  supposed  to  restrain,  from  a 
sense  of  justice,  the  aggressions  of  a  powerful  nation  on  its  weaker 
neighbors ;  and  secondly,  those  rules  which  are  dictated  or  permitted  by 
the  state  of  opinion  in  a  nation,  and  which  form  the.actual  or  positive  law 
of  nations.  If,  however,  we  look  into  the  actual  conduct  of  nations,  even 
the  most  civilized  and  Christian  among  them,  we  find  that  when  they 
conflict  with  their  supposed  interests,  no  laws,  human  or  divine,  have 
been  regarded.  The  example  of  England,  and  the  nations  of  Europe, 
from  1792  to  1814,  shook  the  law  of  nations  to  its  foundation — each  and 
all  of  them  grossly  violated  all  its  maxims.  The  reason  is,  probably, 
that  public  opinion,  which  is  the  only  authority  by  which  laws  can 
at  all  be  enforced,  has,  until  the  present  century,  enjoyed,  comparatively, 
but  little  influence.  An  unscrupulous  tyrant,  ruling  an  unenlightened 
people  with  an  iron  rod,  may  make  or  break  treaties,  and  disregard  all 
moral  dictates,  having  no  reference,  except  to  his  own  power,  to  enforce 
his  will.  With  the  progress  of  human  rights  and  constitutional  govern- 
ments, this  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  have  great  weight ;  interna- 
tional *'  morality"  is  becoming  assimilated  to  international  "  law,"  and 
the  conduct  of  nations  to  be  regulated  by  the  sense  of  justice  entertained 
by  its  people,  rather  than  by  the  individual  interests  of  the  governing 
few.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land. She  undertook,  in  1793,  the  most  stupendous  war  of  modern  times, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  forcing  upon  the  French  people  a  Bourbon  king, 
whom  they  had  rejected.  This  was  the  act  of  the  governing  aristoc- 
racy, for  selfish  purposes.  After  twenty  years'  war,  that  purpose  was 
accomplished,  and  the  sovereigns,  allied  with  England,  formed  a  treaty, 
binding  themselves  to  sustain  any  government  against  the  popular 
movement  of  its  people.  In  1827,  however,  England  was  impelled,  by 
the  popular  voice,  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  revolted  Greeks,  against 
the  Turks. 

The  change  which  the  law  of  nations  has  undergone,  has  proceeded, 
in  a  great  degree,  from  the  growth  of  the  commercial  principle,  and  the 
advance  of  popular  influences  in  the  scale  of  governments.  These  in- 
fluences, Mr.  Wheaton  has  traced  with  great  precision  and  ability.  At 
the  close  of  his  work  he  recapitulates  as  follows : 

**  On  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  the  law  of  nations  since  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  it  appears  to  me — 

**  That  the  result  has  been,  mther  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  Grotius,  and 
by  the  jurists  of  his  school,  have  been  more  clearly  defined  and  recognised,  than 
that  new  laws  have  been  established  to  regulate  international  relatioos. 

^*  That  these  relations  have  been  maintained  by  the  general  adoption  of  perma- 
nent missions,  and  the  recognition  of  diplomatic  privileges. 

**  That  although  the  right  of  intervention  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  or 
to  prevent  the  dangers  to  which  one  country  may  be  exposed  by  the  domestic 
events  within  another,  has  been  frequently  assumed,  yet  no  general  rules  have 
been  discovered  by  which  the  occasions  which  called  it  forth,  or  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  carried,  can  be  laid  down  ;  and  that  it  remains,  therefore,  an  un- 
definod  and  undefinable  exception  to  the  mutual  independence  of  nations. 

**  That  the  exclusive  dominion  over  particular  seas  has  been  abandoned,  as  a 
barbarous  pretension — the  general  right  to  use  the  ocean  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation, commerce,  and  fishery,  has  been  conceded,  and  the  right  of  search  limited 
to  periods  of  war. 
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'« That  the  nomml  right  to  nte  tiie  Scheldt,  the  Rluiie,  and  the  other  great 
EnropeaD  rivers,  has  been  established  as  a  principle  of  ioternatiooal  law. 

**  That  the  colonial  nioDopoly  has  nearly  ceased,  and  with  it  the  question  as  to 
the  right  of  neutrals  to  enjoy  in  war  a  commerce  prohibited  in  peace. 

**  That  the  slave-trade  is  generally  reprobated  as  a  stain  on  human  nature, 
though  not  unnrersally  abolished  in  fact,  or  even  by  law. 

**  That  the  laws  of  war  have  been  improved,  and  among  the  more  civilised  na- 
lioae,  the-  usages  of  war  have  been  sensibly  softened :  and  thst,  although  there 
is  wtiH  some  unceitainty  as  to  the  rights  of  neutral  navigation,  a  conventional  law 
has  been  created  by  treaty,  which  shows  a  manifest  advance  towards  securing  the 
commerce  of  nations  which  remain  at  peace,  from  interruptioa'  by  those  which 
are  at  war. 

**  That  the  sphere  within  which  the  law  of  nations  operates,  has  been  extended 
hy  the  unqualified  accession  of  the  states  of  the  western  hemisphere,  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Mahoraedan  powers  to  adopt  the  public  law  of  Christendom,  and  1^ 
the  general  feeling,  even  among  less  ctviliEed  nations,  that  there  are  rights  which 
they  may  esact  from  others*  a^,  therefore,  duties  which  they  may  be  required  to 
foUil. 

**  That  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  science,  has  advanced  with  the  advance  of  phi- 
loeophical  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  in  philosophical  language,  with  our 
extended  knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  and  with 
the  variety  and  importance  of  the  occasions  for  its  application. 

**  And  lastiy,  that  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  system  of  positive  rules,  regulating 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  has  impn<ved  with  the  general  improvement  of  civili- 
sation,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products.*' 

Some  of  thoae  Tiews  of  international  morality  laid  down  by  Qrotius 
ha^e  beeome  practical,  through  the  advance  of  public  opinion,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Scheldt.  Holland  and  England,  by  treaty,  closed  the  Scheldt 
against  Belgiom,  and  by  so  doing  infringed  a  natural  right,  which  could 
not  but  be  aaaerted  in  later  times.  When  republican  France  opened 
the  Scheldt  to  Belgian  vessels,  this  action  of  France  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  war  waged  against  her  by  England ;  and  yet,  at 
the  treaty  of  Vimina,  the  Scheldt  was  made  free.  In  other  cases,  where 
Grotius  affirmed  the  lawfulness  of  hostilities,  it  would  not  now  be  re- 
cognised. Thus,  he  states  it  to  be  a  just  cause  of  war,  if  a  nation  en- 
gaged in  a  just  war  with  a  third  party,  is  denied  by  a  neutral  the  liberty 
of  military  transit,  whether  the  motive  for  denial  be  the  fear  of  injury 
from  the  passing  army,  or  from  the  other  belligerent.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle  England,  under  circumstances  of  atrocity,  seized 
Copenhagen  in  1807  ;  and  yet  that  power  had  inveighed  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  Bonaparte,  for  orrlering  Bemadotte  to  pass  through  the 
Prussian  territory  of  Anspach,  in  his  passage  from  Hanover  to  the  in- 
vestment of  Ulm,  in  1805;  and  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated. 

It  was  held  by  Qrotius  that  a  nation  is  strictly  bound  to  surrender 
refugees  or  to  punish  them.  This  now  is  a  matter  for  special  treaty 
only,  and  required  only  when  a  treaty  exists.  The  United  btates,  under 
such  a  law  as  laid  down  by  Grotius,  would  be  well  employed  indeed  in 
delivering  up  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  that  have  come  here  to  enjoy 
their  natural  rights.  The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  the  long  wars  of 
the  revolution,  was  of  more  injury- to  international  law  than  that  of  all 
other  nations,  because  hers  was  the  constitutional  government,  and  that 
in  which  the  soundest  public  opinion  was  supposed  to  sustain  the  maxims 
of  public  law.  Yet  we  find  her  always  insolent,  illegal  and  unjust.  She 
trampled  under  foot  law  and  morality,  and  committed  numberless 
crimes  of  violence  and  treachery.  She  alone  boasting  of  her  inviolate 
faith,  waa  the  first  to  set  her  engagements  at  naught  Her  retention  of 
Malta,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  after  the  terms  of  the 
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treaty  had  been  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  France,  on  the  silly  pretenee  that 
another  war  was  inevitable  from  the  course  of  events,  was  unniiiatched  in 
fraud.  The  robbery  of  Spain  while  at  peace  with  her,  by  sending  in- 
structions to  Lord  Nelson  to  despatch  two  frigates  to  cruise  off  Cadiz 
and  seize  the  homeward  bound  treasure  ships,  which  was  done^  and 
10,000,000  silver  dollars  seised,  was  a  strong  commentary  upon  inter- 
national law,  as  practised  by  England.  War,  of  course,  followed  this 
robbery.  The  Spanish  manifesto  truly  stated,  **  the  English  goTemment 
manifested  its  secret  and  perverse  aims  by  the  abominable  capture  of 
four  Spanish  frigates,  navigating  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  English  vessels  vvere  enjoying  the  full  rights  of  hospi- 
tality in  the  harbors  of  Spain."  The  English  made  every  attempt  at 
explanation  and  apology,  but  kept  the  money.  The  unadulterated  thiev- 
ery oi  the  transaction  is  apparent  in  the  instructions  to  Nelson.  "  Yoa 
are  not  to  detain  any  homeward*bound  ship  of  war,  unlees  ihe  shaU  have 
trtosun  on  hoards  Even  England's  aristocratic  historian  blushes  over 
the  base  crime,  and  states :  "  Better  that  all  the  dollars,  and  tefi  times 
their  quantity  were  paid,  so  th^t  it  could  wash  away  the  stain  which  had 
been  brought  upon  our  arms."  From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the 
standard  of  international  morality  is  sufficiently  low  in  England. 

The  theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  required  that  nations  should  in- 
terfere to  prevent  the  too  great  extension  of  a  strong  power.  During 
the  period  embraced  in  Mr.  Wheaton's  book,  four  wars  have  grown  oat 
of  this  theory.  Three  of  them  to  restrain  France,  and  one  to  restrain 
Russia.  The  first  was  the  war  of  1688,  terminating  in  the  peace  <»f 
Ryswick  in  1697,  by  which  the  power  of  France  was  diminished,  and  th^ 
authority  of  England  on  the  continent  considerably  enhanced.  The 
second  was  the  '*  War  of  Succession."  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  without  issue, 
had  the  power  to  bequeath  bis  territories,  which  included  the  Nether- 
lands. The.  choice  was  between  Austria  and  France,  and  he  left  tbem 
to  the  latter.  England  and  Holland  went  to  war  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  this  will,  and  drove  France  out  of  the  Netherlands,  at  an  expense 
for  which  the  people  of  England  are  now  paying  taxes.  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht  closed  that  war.  Russia,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  be- 
came an  object  of  dread,  and  Sweden  and  Turkey  declared  war  against 
her,  and  it  ended  with  but  little  results.  The  coalition  of  all  the  powers 
against  France  for  twenty  years,  formed  the  fourth  case.  All  these  wars 
were  made  for  the  benefit  of  ruling  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the 
people. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  nation  rests  its  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  an  independent  neighbour  on  the  bare  ground  of  inconvenience  or 
danger  to  herself.  She  generally  supports  her  invasion  by  the  Airther 
pretext,  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  some  injury  suffered  by 
some  class,  or  even  by  some  individual  of  the  invaded  nation  ;  and  she 
usually  asserts  that  the  interests  of  the  class,  or  of  the  individual  whose 
side  she  espouses,  are  those  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  nation 
to  be  attacked  is  a  most  dangerous  neighbor.  Thus  Poland  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  instance  of  the  theory  which  requires  that  a  strong  na- 
tion should  be  checked.  In  1793,  Russia  stated  in  relation  to  Poland, 
that  she 

*****  Found  that  her  endeavours  to  maintain  peace  and  quiet  among  her 
Polish  neighbors  had  been  attended  with  innumerable  losses,  and  that  some  un- 
worthy Poles  had  not  been  ashamed  to  approve  the  government  of  the  ungodly 
rebels  in  the  kingdom  of  Prance.  From  these  considerations,  her  Imperial  Maiesty, 
for  the  future  safety  of  her  empire,  and  for  the  cutting  off  for  ever  of  all  mnre 
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cKsturfmoees,  was  pleased  to  take  under  faei^  swny,  and  ttBite  for  evef  to  her  eief^, 
the  territories  between  the  Dwina  and  the  Dniester." 

Prussia  and  Aastria  had  very  similar  i:ea8ons,  and  they  all  united  itt 
the  neeesaity  of  dividing  the  **  claogerous"  county  hetween  them.  It 
was  the  singular  fate  of  Poland  to  heeome  more  and  more  dangerous  ae 
she  became  more  and  more  weak.  She  was  dangerous  in  1772,  and  waa 
stripped  of  half  her  territories.  She  was  found  still  more  danflerous  in  1793^ 
and  three-fourths  of  the  remainder  were  taken  from  her.  Still,  however, 
she  excited  alarm  among  her  great  neighbors ;  and^  in  1795,  they  finally 
dismembered  her.  The  congress  of  Vienna  left  the  free  city  of  Cracow 
as  the  monument  of  Poland.  In  1846,  that  little  city  became  more 
dangerous  than  even  was  the  ancient  ifepublie,  and  Austria  has  been 
compelled  to  swallow  it  altogether  for  safety.  Yet  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  of  all  countries  have  been  with  the  Poles,  and  if  populac 
opinion  had  been  freely  expressed,  the  extinguishment  of  Poland  woukl 
never  have  taken  places 

Mr.  Wheaton  sets  forth,  with  admirable  clearness,  the  general  proposi- 
tion, that  the  foreign  policy,  and  in  so  far  the  international  law  of  Euro* 
pean  nations,  has  been  guided  by  their  monarchs.  Now,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that  this  college  of  aovereigns  ia  ani- 
mated by  an  esprit  de  carps  stronger  than  that  which  unites  any  other 
equally  large  dase  in  the  world.  Their  constant  intermarriages  have 
connected  them  by  ties  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  which  constitute 
them  one  family  scattered  over  the  different  thrones  of  Europe;  their 
remote  and  inaccessible  position  deprives  them  of  society,  on  equal  terms^ 
except  among  one  another.  The  only  language  which  they  hear,  speake 
of  devotion  to  their  interests,  and  even  to  £eir  wishes ;  .and«  what  is 
still  more  important,  they  are  all  in  the  preeence  of  a  common  enemy* 
the  advancing  spirit  of  democracy.  From  the  sixteenth  century,  whm 
the  United  Provinces  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Philip  II.,  every  succeeding 
age  has  witnessed  victories  of  democratic  over  royal  power  more  and 
more  important.  The  English  revolution  marked  the  seventeenth 
century :  those  of  British  America  and  France,  the  eighteenth ;  And  in 
the  nineteenth,  we  have  already  seen  the  triumph  of  popular  power  in 
Spain,  Prussia,  Portugal,  France,  Belgium,  Saxony,  and  Norway.  In 
every  one  -of  Uiese  countries,  the  royal  power  wat^  within  our  own 
memory,  despotic.  In  every  one  of  these,  the  sovereign  is  now  either  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  his  people,  or 
derives  his  influence  from  the  accident  of  his  personal  qualities.  The 
philosopher  may  know  that  such  changes  are  on  the  whole  beneficial* 
but  no  sovereign  ever  beHeved  so  ;  or,  if  such  were  his  belief,  ever  acted 
on  it  Among  all  th^r  mutual  jealousies,  soveretgns  have  always  had  a 
strong  fellow-feeling  for  a  king  against  a  people.  And  where  they  have 
assisted  the  latter,  they  have  generally  done  so  in  obedience  to  some 
overpowering  motive  of  aggrandizement  or  self-defence ;  or  to  some- 
sympathy  between  their  own  subjects  and  those  of  their  brother,  which, 
they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  resist. 

Thus  William,  as  Stadtfaoider  of  the  United  Provinces,  interfered  to 
protect  the  people  of  England  from  the  tyranny  of  James  II. ;  but  it  was 
partly  to  obtain  a  throne  for  himself,  partly  to  use  the  resources  of  Eng- 
land in  his  struggle  against  France,  and  partly  from  the  sympathy  be* 
tween  the  Dutch  and  EUigiish  Protestants.  If  James  had  been  a  Protes- 
tant, and  an  enemy  of  France,  he  might  have  subverted  the  liberties  of 
England  unchecked  by  foreign  interference. 
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About  a  century  afterwards^  Louis  XV.  pf  France  assisted  the  North 
American  colonies  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  England ;  but  this 
monarch  did  not  think  fit  to  ground  his  interference  on  the  right  to  pro- 
tect subjects  against  the  oppression  of  their  soyereigo.  The  French 
manifesto  states  that  the  King  of  France  neither  was,  nor  pretended  to 
be,  a  jud|;e  of  the  disputes  between  the  Kine  of  England  and  his  colo- 
nies ;  and  that  he  took  up  arms  "  to  avenge  his  injuries,  and  to  pAt  an 
end  to  the  tyrannical  empire  which  England  has  usurped,  and  pretends 
to  maintain,  upon  the  ocean." 

This  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  took  a  singrular  turn* 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  established  government* 
became  exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  course  of  events,  ceased  iheir  bicker- 
ings,  and  began  to  draw  together  in  assault  upon  France.  The  French 
people  very  properly  decreed,  that  where  the  general  will  of  a  nation, 
clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed,  called  the  French  nation  to  its 
assistance  and  fraternity,  France  would  not  sira  a  treaty  or  lay  down  her 
arms  until  the  independence  of  the  people,  into  whose  territories  she 
had  once  penetrated,  should  be  confirmed,  and  popular  government,  free- 
dom and  equality  established  there.  The  allied  pewera  in  return,  pledged 
themselves  not  to  make  a  separate  peace,  but  to  persevere  until  France 
should  be  reduced.  After  the  Bourbons  were  carried  back  to  Paris  on 
the  points  of  the  allied  bayonets,  these  allied  powers  formed  a  new  treaty, 
by  which  they  engaged  *'  mutually,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  use 
all  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  representative  government, 
in  whatever  country  it  may  exist  in  Europe,  and  to  prevent  its  being 
introduced  in  those  countries  where  it  is  not  yet  known."  This  is  pre* 
cisely  the  counterpart  of  the  French  revolutionary  decrees ;  and  taking 
the  acts  of  the  governments  since  the  peace  of  1815  as  a  guide,  it  doea 
not  appear  that  interference  for  the  mere  purpose  of  preventing  the 

S>pres8ion  of  subjects  by  their  prince,  is  now  held  lawful  by  any  nation, 
o  country  interfered  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  Spain  by  Ferdinand, 
on  his  return  from  France  in  1S14.  And  yet  the  allies,  who  had  given 
to  him  the  means  of  being  mischievous,  had  the  power,  for  they  were 
then  the  dictators  of  Europe,  and,  if  the  law  of  nations  sanctioned  it, 
seemed  liable  to  the  duty  of  restraining  him.  England,  at  least,  saw 
apparently  with  indifference  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inqntaition,  and 
the  exile,  imprisonment,  or  death,  of  those  who  for  years  had  fought  by 
her  side  against  France.  The  powers  who  gave  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
to  Russia,  Piedmont  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the 
Italian  Bourbons,  have  not  interfered  to  check  the  misgovemment  of 
those  countries.  According  to  modem  international  law,  it  appears  to 
be  doubtful  whether  a  nation  has  any  rights  against  its  sovereign  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that,  if  it  have  any,  they  are  rights  which  no  third  party  is  justi- 
fied in  supporting. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  that  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  against  his  subjects  are  what- 
ever he  may  think  fit  to  claim.  The  Austrian  and  Prussian  manifesto  of 
August,  1792,  denies  that  a  king  can  be  deprived,  or  voluntarily  divest 
himself,  of  any  portion  of  his  supreme,  never-ceasing,  and  indivisible 
authority ;  and  the  same  sentiment,  though  seldom  so  nakedly  expressed, 
is  stated  or  implied  in  all  the  state  papers  of  these  three  monarchies, 
even  down  to  the  recent  speech  of  the  Prussian  king  to  his  newly  assem- 
bled legislature.  They  further  assert  that,  by  international  law,  all  third 
parties  are  justified  in  interfering  to  enable  a  sovereign  to  retain  or  re- 
cover his  authority.    Whether  they  should  or  should  not  actually  inter- 
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fere,  diey  bave  consiclered  a  matter  of  discretion  to  be  governed  by  the 
circamstaDces  of  eacb  case ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  of  them 
has  ever  abandoned,  or  doubted,  or  even  limited  the  right. 

The  conduct  of  England  in  the  long  wars  of  the  revolution  afforded 
little  evidence  of  any  amelioration  of  the  cruelties  of  war,  although  that 
of  other  nations  was  more  gratifying.  The  atrocious  murder  of  the  aged 
Caraccioli  at  Naples  by  Nelson,  was  woithy  only  of  the  darkest  ages. 
The  brutal  proclamations  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  could  be  equalled 
only  by  the  untaught  ferocity  of  pagan  warriors  ;  but  a  more  systematic 
and  cruel  exercise  of  power,  was  the  refusal  of  England  to  exchange 
prisoners  with  Franco  in  the  war  which  followed  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
The  allied  armies  were  composed  of  all  nations,  a  few  English,  surroun- 
ded by  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The  prisoners  taken  by  the  French  in 
every  battle  were  necessarily  of  these  three  nations:  whereas,  the  prisoners 
taken  by  the  English  were  necessarily  French.  In  number,  France  had 
the  most  prisoners  ;  but  out  of  60,000,  one  sixth  part  only  were  English, 
while  Eoffland  held  50,000  French.  A  proposition  was  made  to  ex- 
change. France  agreed,  man  for  man,  rank  for  rank ;  but  England 
claimed  that  all  the  English  should  j^r«^  be  given  up  against  a  like  number 
of  French.  Bonaparte  saw  the  meditated  fraud,  which  was  to  stop  the 
exchange  after  all  the  English  were  released ;  he  therefore  proposed  to 
exchange  the  whole  against  the  whole;  this  they  agreed  to.  He  then 
began  the  exchange  with  1,000  English  and  2,000  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese for  3,000  French.  This  was  refused^  exposing  at  once  the  pre- 
meditated treachery.  By  this,  thousands  of  innocent  persons  were  aban- 
doned to  years  of  misery  and  disease ;  a  monument  of  British  barbarity 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  scenes  of  the  peninsular  war  are  equal 
in  atrocity  to  any  of  the  events  of  what  are  called  the  dark  ages.  The 
troops  of  England  were  in  the  peninsula  as  the  allies  of  Spain,  seek- 
ing with  their  armies  to  drive  out  the  French ;  yet  when  a  Spanish  city, 
as  in  the  case  of  Badajos,  was  held  by  the  French  and  taken  by  the 
English  troops,  it  was  abandoned  to  the  plunder  of  the  British  troops. 
No  age  or  nation  can  present  a  parallel  to  the  horrors  which  Spanish 
citizens  sustained  from  their  "  allies,^'  the  English  troops.  A  retreating 
English  army  through  a  friendly  country,  has  been  described,  by  its  own 
officers,  as  I  ut  the  devastating  progress  of  an  undisciplined  barbarous 
banditti.  There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  England  to  indicate  that 
the  international  law  or  morality  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  in  any 
degree  advanced  beyond  that  evinced  by  the  columns  of  the  Vandal, 
Genseric,  in  the  fifth.  The  Spanish  peninsula  may  bear  witness,  that 
the  lapse  of  fourteen  centuries  between  the  visits  of  Genseric  and  that  of 
Wellington,  had  not  served  to  ameliorate  the  conduct  of  foreign  troops, 
whether  in  the  form  of  enemies  or  allies. 

The  operation  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  mari- 
time search,  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  assumed  a  more  definite  form, 
involving  the  utter  defeat  of  British  diplomacy  in  her  attempts  to  incor- 
porate it  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  placing  her  in  a  most  ridiculous 
position.  We  cannot  but  ascribe  to  the  exertions,  energy  and  high 
character  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  much  of  the  credit  of  influencing  the  favor- 
able turn  affairs  have  taken. 

The  right  of  maritime  search  in  time  of  war  has,  from  remote  ages, 
been  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  chiefly  because  she  had  the  power,  as 
the  greatest  commercial  nation,  to  enforce  it.  The  principle  of  '*  free 
ships,  free  goods"  had,  however,  been  asserted  by  most  of  the  continental 
nations  of  Europe;  and  England  by  a  treaty  with  Portugal,  made  by 


Cromwell  in  ISSi,  recognised  this  priaciple  ia  favor  of  the  Portogueae 
flag ;  and  this  treaty  cootinued  to  exempt  Portuguese  ships  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  from  the  belligerent  right  of  visit  and  search  for  enemy's 
property,  as  asserted  hy  Great.  Britain.  In  i810»  Great  Britain  agreed 
to  tolerate  the  slave  trade  in  the  Portuguese  African  possessions,  in  con* 
eideration  of  the  suppression  of  this  exemption  of  Portuguese  vessels  from 
the  belligerent  right  of  visit  and  search.  At  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17 IS^ 
the  rule  *'  free  ships,  free  goods,"  was  adopted  between  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Holland,  and  was  continued  down  to  the  French  Revolution* 
During  which  war,  all  rights  of  neutrals  were  trampled  upon  by  Great 
Britain,  who  ruthlessly  seized  upon  Copenhagen,  a  neutral  port,  in  1807. 
From  that  time  she  continued  to  exercise  the  unlimited  right  of  visit  and 
search,  doing  away,  in  1810,  by  the  Portuguese  treaty^  with  the  only 
stipulation  asainst  its  universal  operation.  From  that  time  forth,  she 
sought  to  make  her  absolute  will  and  power  the  rule  of  ^action,  and  to 
interpolate  in  the  law  of  nations  the  right  of  maritime  search.  This 
right  had  taken  a  new  phase,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  1807,  by  which  the  slave  trade  was  abolished.  That  trade 
being  by  Congress  prohibited  to  Americans,  and  by  the  English  supre- 
macy on  the  ocean  up  to  1814,  to  all  other  nations,  it  was  exclusively 
enjoyed  by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  London,  to  an  extent  greater 
than  ever  before  known. 

When  the  powers,  at  the  peace  of  1815,  agreed,  finally,  to  suppress 
the  trade,  it  was  contended  by  Great  Britain  that  the  concession  of  the 
right  of  search  in  time  of  peace,  was  necessarv  for  her  to  stop  the  trade. 
The  United  States  had  too  severe  a  lesson  of  the  abuse  to  which  that 
right  could  be  carried  by  an  arrogant  and  unscrupulous  power  like 
Great  Britain,  and  they  firmly  and  decidedly  rejected  it.  From  that  mo* 
inent,  however,  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  have  been  unceasing,  to  make 
the  "  right  of  search,"  in  time  of  peace,  a  portion  of  international  law;  and 
the  exceptions  to  it  to  be  based  on  treaties,  instead  of  requiring  treaty 
stipulations  to  concede  it.  That  is  to  say,  they  assume  that,  irom  the 
nature  of  things,  they  have  a  right  to  visit  and  search  all  vessels  on  the 
open  seas,  to  ascertain  their  nationality ;  and  a  nation  can  be  exempt 
from  that  violence  only  by  treaty.  At  first  the  British  government  as- 
sumed that  slave-trading  was  piracy,  and  might  be  punished  by  any  na- 
tion. The  British  Courts  of  Admiralty,  however,  decided  that  it  was 
an  offence  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel 
belonged*  Hence,  the  nationality  of  a  vessel  became  important;  and 
England  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  several  countries  treaties,  conced- 
ing the  right  of  search  tu  ascertain  that  nationality.  In  1817,  a  treaty  was 
formed  with  the  Brazils,  conceding  the  mutual  right  of  search ;  and  un- 
ceasing attempts  were  made  to  form  such  stipulations  with  European 
nations.  The  ductile  French  government  of  July  conceded  it  by  con- 
vention in  1831>  limited,  however,  to  a  zone  of  60  miles  radius  round 
Cuba,  and  on  the  African  coast  from  15*^  north  to  10®  south.  With 
Texas,  Brazil,  France,  and  many  American  states,  England  had  obtained 
these  concessions.  She  had  so  far  progressed  with  her  theory  as  to  be 
menacing ;  and  in  1842  she  had  cajoled  the  four  powers  of  Europe, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France,  to  join  her  in  a  treaty  of  mutual 
search ;  with  which  treaty,  as  Lord  Palmerston  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  they  were  to  come  over^in  a  "  body  to  the  United  States,"  and 
he  trusted,  "  they  would  not  be  able  to  resist  acceding  to  it,"  At  this 
moment  of  apparent  success  the  tide  turned  upon  them.  The  English 
ministry  was  changed,  and  Mr,  Wheaton's  book,  "  Inquiry  into  the 
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Rigkt  of  Seardi/'  appearing  in  Faria^  with  aome  pampUeta  on  the  aame 
aubject,  kindled  aueh  a  flame  in  public  opinion,  that  the  Freneh  govern- 
ment dare  not  sign  the -treaty,  ahowing  an  inatanee  where  international 
law  waa  directly  goTemed  by  popular  opioton.  The  Engliah  goveriN 
ment  then  aubdtvided  the  right.  They  claimed  the  right  to  "  vieit/*  to 
ascertain  nationality,  and  not  to  *'  search,"  unless  it  be  an  English  yes- 
seL  The  whole  attempt  has,  however,  failed,  like  her  diplomacy  in 
Texas.  By  the  treaty  of  Waahfasgton,  the  matter  haa  been  settled  ac- 
cording to^he  viewa  taken  by  Mr.  Wheaton ;  and  in  1845  England  made 
a  treaty  with  France,  which  comes  to  a  most  impotent  conclusion..  By 
this  treaty  the  two  nations  are  to  keep  eqoal  forces  on  the  African  coast, 
and  each  aquadron  to  take  care  of  the  veaaela  that  hoist  its  nation'a  flag. 
Article  8,  runa  aa  follows : 

"  Whereas,  experience  has  shown  thnt  the  traffic  in  slaves,  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  it  is  habitually  Carried  on,  is  oflen  accompanied  by  acts  of  piracy, 
daogerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  seas,  and  to  the  safety  of  all  flags ;  and  con- 
Mdering,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  flag  carried  by  a  vessel  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  national  character  of  such  vessel,  this  presumption  cannot  be  considered  as 
sufficient  to  forbid  in  all  cases  the  proceeding  to  the  verification  thereof,— since  other- 
wise all  flags  might  be  exposed  to  abuse,  by  their  serving  to  cover  piracy,  the 
slave-trade,  or  any  other  illegal  traffic ;  it  is  agreed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  execution  of  the  present  convention,  thai  inttructions^  founded  on  the . 
law  of  naft'on^,  and  on  the  constant  usages  of  maritime  powers,  shall  be  addres- 
sed to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  British  and  French  squadrons  and  stations 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  two  govermuei^ts  have,  accordingly,  communicated 
to  each  other  their  respective  instructions,  which  are  annexed  to  this  convention.** 

Article  7  states  :  "  In  the  three  following  montha  the  right  of  search, 
as  established  by  the  convention  of  1631-'33,  ahall  cease  to  be  exercised.** 

Under  this  treaty  both  powers  issued  instructions  to  naval  comman- 
dera;  and  the  English  instructions  ran  as  follows,  dated  May,  1845  : 

**  You  are.  not  to  capture,  visit,  or  in  any  way  Interfere  with  vessels  of  France  ; 
and  yon  will  give  strict  instractions  to  the  commanding  officers  of  cruisers  under 
your  orders,  to  abstain  therefrom.** 

Here  the  instructions, ''  founded  on  the  law  of  nations,"  are  positive, 
not  even  to  *'  visit,'*  and  yet  the  right,  for  which  England  has  most  strenu- 
ously contended,  has  been  that  of  *'  visiting"  a  vessel,  to  ascertain  if  she 
wears  the  flag  to  which  she  is  entitled.  The  instructions  go  on  to  say, 
that  when  there  are  strong  reasons  tosnspeot  fraud  in  the  nag  displayed, 
they  may  go  ahead  of  the  suspected  vessel,  and  '*  drop  a  boat  on  board 
without  detaining  her."  '*  If  she  really  prove  to  be  of  the  nation  de- 
signated by  her  colors,  and  one  which  he  is  not  authorised  to  search,  (by 
treaty,)  he  is  to  lose  no  time  in  quitting  her  J ' 

By  this  treaty  and  instructions  a  vessel  under  a  French  flag  may  not 
be  visited;  what,  then,  becomes  of  all  the  fine  spun  theories  ? 

'*  That  the  right  of  search,  for  the  purpose  of  detention*  or  in  fhct  for  any  pur- 
pose, except  that  of  ascertaioing  the  nationality  of  a  vessel,  is  the  creature  of 
treaty,  and  exists,  therefore,  only  in  as  far  as  it  has  been  expressly  conceded. 
But  the  right  of  search  for  the  purpose  of  tn^atry,  was  created,  not  by  treaty,  but 
by  necessity.** 

To  add  to  the  chagrin  of  Great  Britain,  Brazil  gave  notice  that  the 
treaty  signed  in  1817,  conceding  the  right  of  search,  expired  March, 


1845,  and  the  right  of  search  terminated,  not  to  be  hencefinth  exercised. 
What  then  is  the  position  of  England  I  She  has  abandoned  the  right  of 
visit  and  search.  If,  at  her  own  peril,  a  cruiser  visits  a  vessel  under 
Brazilian  colors,  and  finds  that  she  is  really  a  Brazilian  vessel,  the  hold 
may  be  full  of  slaves,  and  the  officer  inhibited  from  "search/'  If  she 
*'  visits"  by  mistake,  because  against  orders,  a  French  slaver,  full  of 
slaves,  she  cannot  arrest  her.  She  must  "  lose  no  time  in  quitting  her." 
To  such  ridiculous  results  has  English  diplomacy  arrived.  To  what 
purpose  shall  she  ascertain  nationality,  when  satisfied  she  is  not  Eng* 
lUk? 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  that  the  right 
of  maritime  search,  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  has  been  confined  to 
time  of  war ;  and  has  not,  as  English  writers  contend,  been  extended 
to  times  of  peace,  on  pretence  of  the  slave-trade. 


STANZAS. 


I. 

Tbe  love  that  won  thee  did  not  spesk, 

The  grief  that  mourns  thee  has  bo  tear ; 
To  paiDt  thy  virtues  both  were  weak — 

To  lose  themi  neither  well  can  bear ; — 
In  boyhood's  hours,  *mid  childhood's  glee, 

And  through  the  long  succeeding  years, 
The  same,  thy  presence  were  to  me. 

What  hopeless  memory  still  endears ! 

II. 

Let  those,  with  mood  more  calm  than  mine, 

Describe  thy  yirtues  as  they  will  ;— 
It  is  enough  that  they  were  thine, — 

Vye  lost  them,  yet  I  love  them  still ! 
I  love  them  still,  though  now,  no  more. 

Their  presence  blesses  mortal  eye ; 
They  dwell  within  my  bosom's  core, 

And  cannot,  though  their  tomb  may-^die  ! 

III. 

When  all  of  earth  that  well  could  iade, 

And  beauty's  sweetest  blandishment, 
Tbe  eye  might  deem,  that  then  survey 'd. 

Immortal  as' omnipotent!?— 
Were  crowded  into  earth, — there  stood. 

From  all  that  weeping  train  apart. 
One  victim  of  a  hopeless  mood, 

One  keeper  of  a  madd'ning  heart ! 

IV. 

To  him  the  boon  of  memory  came. 

The  young — the  lovely  to  restore, — 
Warm,  tender  as  his  bosom's  flame. 

Immortal,  as  the  love  it  bore  .'— 
But  vain,  though  sweet,  the  boon  it  brings, 

Unless  it  bid  the  buried  live  ;— 
It  gives  him  gleams  of  heavenly  things, 

But  weeps  o'er  that  it  cannot  give  1 

WEaXTEft, 
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II8T0IT  OF  TBI  IHBIISH  BITOLUTIOR  OF  1640.* 

M.  GuTzoT  is  well-known  in  this  country  as  a  statesman  and  bistoriaOy 
and  the  work  before  us  especially  claims  our  gratitude.    So  many  erroneouf 
opinions  and  accounts  of  the  English  Revolution,  its  character  and  objecls^ 
prevail,  whUe  the  leading  personages  of  that  day  are  too  often*  but  little  un* 
derstood,  that  we  hail  with  gr^at  joy  the  appearance,  in  a  popular  form,  of 
t  work  so  well  calculated  to  dispel  the  mystery  which  prejudice  and  want  of 
information  have  cast  around  the  English  Revolution.     Besides  all  this,  an 
account,  by  an  impartial  writer,  involving  such  great  principles,  is  always  in* 
teresting,  because  it  enables  us  more  clearly  to  trace  the  promulgation  and 
diffusion  of  that  true  liberty  we  now  enjoy — ^to  appreciate  its  blessings  or  to 
shun  its  abuses.     We  are  also  thus  enabled  to  discern  the  causes,  lx»th  re- 
mote and  proximate,  that  induced  such  a  departure  from  ordinary  procedure, 
and  are  consequently  more  prepared  to  discover  and  thwart  all  designs  with 
a  tendency  to  the  same  order  of  things ;  for  it  is  an  erroneous,  although  com- 
mon  idea,  that  these  revolutions  are  sudden  and  unexpected  outbreaks, 
which  some  mighty  spirit  then  in  existence  had  caused,  on  account  of  an 
idea  which  fancy  had  implanted  in  l^is  brain,  of  the  existence  of  overwhelm* 
ing  evils  and  despotism  which  his  destiny  doomed  him  to  overthrow.     Per- 
sons entertaining  such  ideas,  regard  them  as  instances  of  the  miracles  of 
Providence,  departing  from  all  roles  of  nature,  and  arising  entirely  from  new 
principles  and  causes  then  for  the  first  time  called  into  existence.    Because 
these  causes  were  unobserved  by  them  before  such  revolutions  brought  them 
prcNninently  into  notice,  they  deny  their  existence,  and  invariably  regard  the 
chief  characters  of  the  day  as  having  concocted  the  revolution,  instead  of 
considering  that  the  exigencies  and  peculiarities  of  the  times  formed,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  characters  of  the  chief  actors  who  then  occupied  the  pro* 
minent  places  of  the  political  world.  The  faults  and  the  benefits  of  the  revo- 
lution are  thus  judged  of  from  the  character  of  its  leaders,  and  sometimes 
charged,  too,  either  with  their  individual  virtues  or  horrid  barbarities.     M. 
GaixoC  refutes  this  idea,  in  the  following  passage  from  his  preface,  while 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  English  and  French  revolutions  : 

«^  Far  from  having  interrupted  the  natural  course  of  events  in  Europe,  neither 
the  English  revolution  dot  our  own  ever  said,  wished,  or  did  anything  that  had  not 
been  said,  wished,  done  or  attempted  a  hundred  times  before  they  bunt  forth. — 
Thej  proclaimed  the  illegality  of  absolute  power.  The  free  consent  of  the  people 
in  reference  to  laws  and  taxes,  and  the  right  of  armed  resistance,  were  elemental 
principles  of  the  feudal  system  ;  and  the  Church  has  often  repeated  those  words 
of  St.  Isidore,  which  we  find  in  the  canons  of  the  4th  Council  of  Toledo—*  He  is 
king  who  rules  his  people  with  justice ;  if  be  role  otherwise  he  shall  no  longer  be 
king.*  They  attacked  prerogative,  and  sought  to  introduce  greater  equality  into 
social  order.  Kings  throughout  £nrope  have  done  the  same ;  and,  down  to  our 
own  times,  the  various  steps  in  the  progress  of  civil  eqnalitv  have  been  founded 
upon  the  laws  and  measured  by  the  progress  of  royalty.  They  demanded  that 
public  offices  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  citizens  at  large ;  should  be  distribnttMl 
according  to  merit  only,  and  that  power  should  be  conferred  by  election.    This  is 

*  HittOTy  of  the  Snffliah  Rerolution  of  1640,  commoQly  called  the  Great  Eebellioo,  fiom  the 
■occwlon  of  Charles  1.  to  hia  deadu  By  F.  Gatsot,  the  Prima  Minister  of  Pranoe,  aathor  of 
*'HiiloryorCtviUzatloiiiBEaxop4"aA»).  Tranriated  by  WilUam  HasUtt.  latwOTolaaea 
New-Yoik:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  800  Broadway. 
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the  fandamental  principle  of  tbe  internftl  goveroment  of  the  Church,  which  not 
ODiy  acts  upon-  it,  but  has  emphatically  proclaimed  its  worth.  Whether  we  cod- 
aider  the  general  doctrines  of  the  two  revelations,  or  the  results  to  which  they  were 
applied ;  whether  we  regard  the  government  of  the  state  or  civil  legislation — pro- 
perty or  persons,  liberty  or  power — nothing  will  be  found  of,  which  the  invention 
origi Dated  with  them ;  nothing  which  is  not  equally  met  with,  or  which,  at  all 
events,  did  not  come  into  existeoce  in  periods  which  are  called  regular.  Nor  la 
this  all ;  those  principles,  those  designs,  those  efforts,  which  are  exclusively  to  the 
English  Revolution,  and  to  our  own,  not  only  preceded  them  by  several  centuries, 
but  are  precisely  the  same  principles — the  same  effoits  to  which  society  in  Europe 
owes  all  its  progress.  Was  it  by  its  disorders  and  its  privileges,  by  its  brute  force, 
and  by  keeping  men  down  beneath  its  yoke,  that  the  feudal  aristocracy  took  part 
in  the  development  of  natipns  1  No !  it  straggled  against  royal  tyranny,  exercis- 
ed the  right  of  resistance,  and  maintained  tiie  maxims  of  liberty.  For  what  have 
nations  blessed  kings  ?  Was  it  for  their  pretensions  to  divine  right  ? — to  absolute 
power?  for  their  profusion  ?  for  their  courts?  No!  kings  assailed  the  feud&l 
system  and  aristocratical  privileges.  They  introduced  unity  into  legislation  and 
Into  the  executive  administratioo ;  they  aided  the  progress  of  equality.  And  the 
clergy — ^whence  does  it  derive  its  power  ? — How  has  it  promoted  civilization  ? 
Was  it  by  separating  itself  from  the  people ;  by  taking  fright  at  human  reason  ; 
by  sanctioning  tyranny  in  the  name  of  Heaven  7  No ;  it  gathered  together,  with- 
out distinction,  in  its  churches,  and  under  the  law  of  God,  the  great  and  the  small, 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  weak  and  the  strone.  ft  honored  and  fostered  science  ; 
instituted  schools  ;  favored  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  and  gave  activity  to  the 
mind.  Interrogate  the  history  of  the  masters  of  the  world;  examine  the  influ- 
ence of  the  various  classes  which  have  decided  its  destiny  ; — whenever  any  good 
shall  manifest  itself;  wherever  the  lasting  ^;ratitude  of  man  shall  recognise  a  great 
service  done  to  humanity,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  were  the  steps  toward  the 
object  which  were  pursued  by  the  English  Revolution  and  our  own,  and  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  principles  they  sought  to  estabUsh.** — 
Preface^  viii — ^x. 

Our  readers  mast  pardon  an  extract  from  our  author  so  long,  and  ap» 
parently  so  remote  from  our  subject ;  but  we  wish  to  be  clearly  understood 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  ever  to  regard  these  political  phenooi- 
ena.  In  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  work  before  us^  we  shall  follow 
our  author  in  his  history  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  revolution,  as  well 
as  its  immediate  aspect  and  the  characters  it  produced.  Meanwhile,  we 
cannot  avoid  remarking  that  the  work  itself  is  an  instance  of  the  beneficial 
results  of  these  revolutions.  In  the  days  of  French  despotism,  what  pregs 
would  have  dared  to  publish  a  work  which  proved  that  kings  were  only 
loved  in  proportion  as  they  contributed  to  the  equality  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  from  whom  they  derived  their  rights,  instead  of  supporting  their  fa- 
vorite theories  o{  passive  obedience  Mnd  the  divine  superiority  ofmonarchs. 

The  remote  causes  of  the  English  Revolution  are  discernible  as  far  back 
as  the  time  when  the  feudal  system  prevailed,  when  the  people  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes — the  serfs  and  the  lords,  with  their  chief  the  king. — 
Monarchy  then  had  no  power  but  that  derived  from  the  conquering  aristo- 
cracy. The  serfs  were  the  slaves  of  the  lords,  alike  to  till  their  ground  and 
to  follow  their  banner  to  the  battle-field.  Upon  them  the  nobles  reeked  their 
vengeance  and  ground  them  with  oppression.  The  vassars  only  protection 
was  the  Church,  and  the  clergy  in  that  dark  age  alone  shielded  from  op> 
pression  and  administered  food  to  the  moral  nature  of  man.  As  the  in- 
structors of  mankind,  they  acquired  a  prodigious  influence,  rivaling  that  of 
the  lords  in  its  extent.  To  them  the  king,  tired  of  depending  opon  an 
overbearing  aristocracy,  applied  for  assistance.  An  alliance  is  formed  be- 
tween royalty  and  the  Church,  which  surpasses  the  power  of  the  nobles.  In 
this  manner  the  crown  advanced  by  the  aid  of  the  Church,  and  by  its  own 
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ktbetent  Tigor,  until  al  last  it  excites  the  jealoasy  of  the  elergj.  Against 
them  the  crown  had  reeoorse  to  the  diminishing  aristocracy  and  to  the  peo» 
pie.  Thus  royalty  became  predominant  with  the  clergy,  and  aristocracy 
sobdaed  beneath  it ;  but  in  the  meantime,  during  these  struggles  the  people 
were  acquiring  knowledge  and  maturity,  not  yet  sufficiently  strong  or  cit^ 
ilized  to  assert  its  rights.  By  degrees  the  belligerent  powers  coalesced  and 
sat  down  together  to  divide  the  spoils  of  an  oppressed  people. .  The  invention 
of  printing  and  the  Reformation  aided  to  throw  aside  the  veil  from  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  They  no  longer  bowed  in  slavish  obedience  in  spiritual  mat* 
ten  to  the  clergy ;  they  began  to  search,  to  learn,  to  think,  and  to  act  for 
themselves.  The  aristocracy  were,  however,  still  in  a  great  measure  the 
leaders  at  these  events,  while  the  power  of  the  monarch  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  ecclesiastical  preeminence.  The  crown  became  enveloped 
in  feebleness-— the  aristocracy  degraded  in  effeminacy,  and  forced  to  seek 
means,  by  the  sale  of  their  estates  to  the  richer  Commons,  to  support  their 
expensive  profligacy.  As  the  nobles,  by  these  means,  decreased  in  wealth 
and  influence,  the  Commons  increased.  The  extension  of  privileges,  how* 
ever,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  rights  which 
had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  king  without  dispute,  were  now  inquired 
into,  because  felt  by  a  greater  number  of  persons.  The  Commons  asserted 
their  right  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  crown,  which,  on  the  contrary,  main* 
tained  its  divine  origin  and  the  necessity  of  obedience,  not  inquiry.  Thus 
they  were  at  issue.  Gratitude  to  their  sovereigns  for  the  overthrow  of  Po* 
pery  at  first  prevented  the  people  from  marking  the  limits  of  a  power  to 
which  they  owed  so  much.  Their  silence  was  mistaken  by  imbecile  mon- 
archs  and  their  more  imbecile  advisers  for  docile  submission  and  cheerful 
acquiescence.  The  consequence  was,  the  despotism  of  the  throne  became 
more  intolerable ;  the  remonstrances  of  the  people  more  dignified  nd  reso- 
lute. They  were  unheeded,  or  the  authors  of  them  treated  with  contume- 
lioos  barbarity.  The  spark  became  a  flame,  and  the  revolution  was  at  hand. 
This  imperfect  and  rapid  glance  at  the  movements  of  society  will  enable 
OS  to  perceive  the  origin  of  those  causes  which  had  accumulated,  and  were 
now,  like  a  mighty  avdanche,  about  to  ^  carry  all  before  them.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  demise  of  James  I.,  very  aptly  styled 
^^ikt  learned  fool"  His  son,  Charles  I.,  ascended  the  throne  with  the  bles- 
sings of  all.  Never  did  a  monarch  enter  upon  his  reign  with  more  propi- 
tious circumstances.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  him.  His  grave  and 
dignified,  but  courteous  demeanor ;  his  acknowledged  piety ;  his  learning 
and  frugality,  while  they  kept  bis  courtiers  in  awe,  pleased  his  subjects.  In 
him  they  fancied  they  beheld  one  who  would  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  establish  the  true  liberty  of  the  people— one  who  would  arrest 
the  profligacy  of  his  nobles  and  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Church — who 
woald  in  all  things  consider  the  interests  of  his  subjects  synonymous  with 
his  ovm.  They  anticipated  an  end  of  the  disputes  between  the  king  and 
the  Parliament,  which  had  so  agitated  the  country  in  the  previous  reigi^. 
Parliament  was  convoked  2d  April,  1625.  • 

'*  Scarcely  was  the  House  of  Commons  assembled,  (18th  June,)  when  a  worthy 
man,  who  had  been  reckoned  in  the  last  reign  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  conrt, 
Sir  Benjamin  Radyard,  rose,  (22d  of  Jane,)  and  moved  *  that  henceforth  nothing 
should  be  neglected  to  maintain  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  king  and  the 
people.  For,*  said  he,  *  what  may  we  not  expect  from  him,  being  king  ?  His  good 
aatml  dispositioQ,  his  freedom  from  vice,  his  travels  abroad,  his  being  bred  in 
Parliament,  promise  greatly.' " —  Vol,  /.,  p.  25. 

,    What  a  melancholy  contrast  was  the  close  of  th^  reign  to  this  auepicious 
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commenGement  I  M.  Guizot,  after  alladisg  to  this  Intppy  beginning,  enteni 
into  an  elaborate  argument,  to  prove  how  much'  the  people  and  the  prince 
were  already  antagonistic  in  their  opinions.  Our  space  will  not  allow  ns 
to  notice  his  argument,  otherwise  than  merely  to  mention  that  he  seems  to 
consider  very  probable  that  his  travels  abroad,  (in  France  and  Spain,)  allu- 
ded to  by  Sir  B.  Rudyard,  instead  of  having  been  conducive  to  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  differences  in  existence  between  the  cotirt  and  peopte, 
filled  the  mind  of  Charles  with  more  preposterous  ideas  of  his  regal  dignity 
and  his  own  superiority,  and  that  thenceforth  the  thrones  of  France  and 
Spain  were  the  precedents  he  referred  to,  to  sanction  all  his  actions.  This^ 
no  doubt,  was  in  a  great  measure  the  case ;  but  we  proceed  to  trace  the  his- 
t<M-y  of  the  Parliament.  With  a  determination  to  discharge  their  duty 
fearlessly,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  courteous  demeanor  towards  the 
king,  from  whom  they  expected  redress,  they  began  to  investigate  every  de- 
partment of  government,  and  expose  the  abuses  they  discovered.  They 
complained  of  the  ruyal  navy,  as  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  English 
commerce,  and  of  Dr.  Montague,  the  king's  chaplain,  for  defending  the 
Romish  Church  and  preaching  passive  ohedtence.  The  freedom  of  speech 
appeared  to  Charles  an  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  but  he  said  no- 
thing, for  he  wanted  money  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Spain.  If  they  were 
granted,  the  redress  of  grievances  should  follow.  They  granted  at  first  a 
small  subsidy,  and  the  custom  duties  were  voted  for  a  year,  C(»itrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  which  had  hitherto  been  to  vote  them  for  the  continuance  of 
the  reign.  The  king  and  the  lords  were  offended.  The  vote  was  regarded 
as  an  insult,  but  the  Commons  were  determined  to  obtain  first  the  redress 
of  their  grievances,  and  then  intended  to  be  more  liberal.  Charles  re- 
garded such  conduct  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  which  he  was 
determined  to  maintain.  '  He  therefore  disserved  Parliament,  Aug.  ISth,  and 
both  parted  in  anger,  notwithstanding  their  mutual  good  will— both  equally 
satisfied  as  to  the  rectitude  and  legitimacy  of  their  views,  and  determined, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  enforce  them.  The  king  now  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.  I  Orders  of  Council  were  issued  to  the  several  lord-Jieutenants 
of  the  counties  to  raise  the  money  for  the  king  by  way  of  loan,  at  the  same 
time  they  were  to  send  a  report  of  those  rich  citizens  who  should  hesitate 
or  refuse  to  lend  their  money.  A  fleet  sailed  to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  which 
was  filled  with  vessels  richly  freighted,  but  failed ;  and  murmurs  were  heard. 
The  project  for  raising  the  loans  also  progressed  but  slowly,  so  that  the  king 
began  to  think  of  again  consulting  Parliament;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
some  plan  must  be  adopted  to  keep  away  the  popular  leaders,  in  whose 
absence,  he  had  no  doubt,  but  that  the  Commons  would  be  docile.  He  was 
mistaken ;  for  although  Sir  Edward  Coke,  l^r  Robert  Phillips,  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Sir  Francis  Leyman,  and  other  leaders,  were  made  sheriffs  of 
their  respective  counties,  nnd  consequently  could  not  attend,  the  trick  was 
too  bbld  not  to  be  seen.  The  same  spirit  that  actuated  the  leaders  pervaded 
the  House.  The  Commons  proved  their  obedience  by  impeaching  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  king*s  favorite,  whose  overbearing  and  inwlent  con* 
duct  justly  rendered  him  the  object  of  hatred  to  all.  The  character  of  this 
remarkable  man  is  thus  ably  portrayed  by  our  author  : 

^  The  Duke  was  one  «f  those  men  who  seem  born  to  shiDe  in  courts^  and  to 
displease  Dstions.  Handsome,  presumptuous,  magnificeDt,  ii'ivolous,  bat  daring ; 
sincere  and  warm  in  his  attachments,  open  and  haughty  in  his  hatreds,  alike  in« 
capable  of  virtue  and  hypocrisy,  he  governed  without  a  political  design,  troubling 
himself  neither  about  the  interests  of  his  country,  nor  eveo  those  of  power ; 
wholly  occupied  with  bis  own  greatness,  and  with  exhibiting  in  dazzling  display 
his  royalty.    On  one  occasion  he  had  endeavored  to  render  himself  uspopular. 
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and  htd  raoeeeded ;  .Ae  mptare  cf  the  iDtended  marriageof  ClMirles  with  the  Infanta 
Wtta  bis  woik.  Bat  poblic  favor  was  with  him  only  as  a  means  of  obtainiog  ascen- 
deocy  over  the  king,  so  that  when  public  favor  quitted  him  he  scarcely  observed 
ka  loss,  so  full  of  proud  joy  was  he  at  retaining  over  Charles  the  influence  he  had 
inaolently  exercised  over  James  I.  He  had  no  talent  whereby  to  support  bis  am- 
bition ;  frivolous  passions  were  the  sole  aim  of  his  intrigues ;  tx>  seduce  a  wonraoi 
Id  rain  a  rival,  he  compromised,  with  arrogant  carelessness,  now  the  king,  now  the 
country.  The  empire  of  such  a  man  seemed  to  a  people  becoming  day  by  day 
nore  grave  and  serious,  an  insult  as  well  as  a  calamity ;  and  the  Duke  continued 
to  uaurp  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  without  ever  sppearing  in  the  eyes  of 
die  populace  anything  better  than  an  upstart,  without  glory  ;  a  daring  and  inca- 
pable fiivorite." —  Vd,  i.,  p.  39.  » 

The  king  espoused  the  cause  of  his  favorite  in  the  most  violent  manner. 
Two  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  impeachment  were  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  insolence  of  speech.  The  Commons  refused  to  act  till  they  were  re- 
leased, and  Charles  gave  way.  Encouraged  by  the  feebleness  of  the  king, 
the  Commons  began  to  prepare  a  general  remonstrance,  but  Charles,  who 
got  scent  of  their  design,  determined  to  make  another  desperate  effort  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  humiliating  position  so  many  defeats  had  placed 
him  in.  Parliament  was  immediately  dissolved,  and  the  remonstrance  of 
the  Commons  publicly  burnt;  and  whoever  possessed  a  copy  thereof  was 
ordered  to  burn  it  also.  Charles  and  Buckingham  began  to  govern  in  good 
earnest.  War  was  declared  against  France,  and  an  armament  dispatched 
for  the  relief  of  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle,  under  the  command  of  Buck- 
ingham. A  general  loan  was  ordered,  and  the  seaports  and  maritime  dis- 
tricts were  required  to  furnish  vessels  armed  and  equipped. 

**  Twenty  were  denoanded  from  the  city  of  London ;  the  corporation  replied,  that 
to  repel  the  Armaoa  of  Philip  IL,  Queen  Elizabeth  bad  required  fewer;  the 
answer  to  thia  was,  that  *  the  precedents  in  former  times  were  obedience,  not 
directions.'  ** 

Passive  obedience  was  ordered  to  be  preached,  and  severe  penalties 
followed  the  refusal.  Fresh  causes  of  differences  arose  every  day ;  nor  was 
the  public  indignation  at  all  appeased  by  the  news  of  the  disgraceful  defeat 
of  the  fleet  at  Rochelle,  through  the  misconduct  of  Buckingham.  Murmurs 
were  heard  on  every  side,  until  at  last,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Mie  of  the  most  moderate  popular  leaders,  Parliament  was  again  called. 
The  prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  those  who  had  been  lately  incarcerated 
for  their  resistance  to  tyranny,  were  suddenly  released,  more  endeared  to 
the  people  than  ever  from  their  sufferings.  Twenty  eight  of  these  prisoners 
were  returned  to  Parliament.  The  king's  opening  speech  was  haughty  but 
conceding — imploring  subsidies,  accompanied  with  threats  in  the  event  of  a 
refusal. 

^  The  Commons  were  not  at  all  disturbed  at  his  threats  ;  thonght^i  no  less  proud, 
no  less  inflexible  than  his  filled  their  souls.  They  were  resolved  solemnly  to  pro-. 
daim  their  liberties,  to  compel  power  to  acknowledge  them  original  and  inde- 
pendent ;  no  longer  to  sulfer  that  any  right  should  pass  for  a  concession,  any 
abuse  for  a  right.  Neither  leaders  nor  soldiers  were  wanting  for  this  gi*eat  design. 
The  whole  nation  pressed  round  the  Parliament ;  within  its  walls  talented  and 
daring  men  advised  together  for  the  national  good.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  glory 
cf  the  bench,  no  less  illustrious  for  his  firmness  and  his  learning ;  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  young,  ardent,  eloquent,  born  to  command, 
and  whose  ambition  was  then  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  bis  country — 
Deugii  Hollis,  the  youngest  son  of  Lord  Clare,  companion  in  childhood  of  Charles, 
but  the  sincere  friend  of  liberty,  and  too  proud  to  serve  under  a  favorite — Pym, 
a  learned  lawyer,  especially  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  rig)its  and  custonos  of 
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Parliameot:,  a  cool  and  daring  man,  of  a  character  fitted  to  act  as  the  caotieua  leader 
of  popular  passions,  with  many  others,  destined  at  a  future  period,  of  which  none  of 
them  had  the  slightest  idea  for  such  various  fortunes,  to  be  the  adherents  of  such 
utterly  opposed  parties,  yet  now  united  by  common  principles  and  common  aspira- 
tions. To  this  formidable  coalitioD  the  court  could  only  oppose  the  power  of  habit, 
the  capricious  temerity  of  Buckingham,  and  the  haughty  obstinacy  of  the  king.*'— • 
lb.  p.  46. 

After  some  discussion  they  voted  a  large  subsidy,  hut  did  not  pass  the 
▼ote  into  a  law.  They  next  eodeaTored,  in  conjunction  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  obtain  a  solemn  sanction  of  their  rights.  The  well-known  "  Pe- 
tition of  Rights'*  was  the  result,  which,  after  much  demurring,  was  acceded 
to  by  Charles.  We  have  not  space  to  allude  to  the  base  means  resorted  to 
by  the  court  to  compel  the  Parliament  to  submit.  The  bill  of  subsidies 
became  a  law.  The  Commons  having  now  obtained  an  acknowledgment  of 
those  principles  for  which  they  contended,  determined  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice. Two  remonstrances  were  drawn  up-— one  against  the  duke,  who  still 
retained  his  position,  the  other  against  tonnage  and  poundage  imposed  by 
the  king  in  council,  which,  they  contended,  ought,  as  other  taxes,  only  to 
be  levied  by  law.  Parliament  was  prorogued  for  a  time.  In  the  interval, 
the  offensive  taxes  were  rigorously  demanded  by  illegal  and  arbitrary  courts. 
The  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  occurred  about  this  time, 
much  affected  the  king,  who  endeavored  to  supply  his  loss  by  detaching 
some  of  the  popular  leaders  from  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  eloquent  and 
ambitipus  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  created  a  baron,  joined  his  cause,  while 
several  other  defections  soon  followed.  Notwithstanding  these  losses,  the 
Parliament,  when  they  again  met,  boldly  attacked  the  same  evils,  more  par- 
ticularly the  obnoxious  tonnage  and  poundage.  Remonstrance  followed  re- 
monstrance, but  in  vain,  when,  after  a  short  but  stor<my  session,  Parliament 
was  dissolved.  A  proclamation,  issued  at  the  same  time,  declared  Charies' 
intention  of  governing  without  Parliaments  in  future ;  and  he  endeavored  to 
keep  his  word,  with  the  assistance  of  two  abler  statesmen  than  any  he  had 
previously  possessed.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  (Lord  Straflfbrd)  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  whose  portraits,  inimitably  sketched  by  our  author,  we  present 
to  our  readers : 

**  In  forsaking  his  party  to  attach  himself  to  the  king,  Strafford  had  not  been 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  any  very  fixed  principles,  or  barely  to  betray  his  conscience. 
Ambitious  and  ardent,  he  had  been  a  patriot  out  of  hatred  to  Buckingham—out  of 
a  desire  for  glor}-,  in  displaying,  in  full  lustre,  his  talents  and  his  energy  of  mind, 
rather  than  from  any  righteous  or  profound  conviction.  To  act,  to  rise,  to  govern 
was  his  aim,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  bis  nature.  Entering  the  service  of  the 
crown,  he  became  as  earnest  in  its  cause  us  he  had  theretofore  been  in  that  of 
liberty ;  but  tt  was  as  a  grave,  proud,  unbending  minister,  not  as  a  frivolons  and  ob- 
sequious courtier.  Of  a  mind  too  vast  to  shut  itself  up  in  the  paltry  circle  of  do- 
mestic intrigues  ;  of  a  pride  too  hot-headed  to  give  way  to  court  forms  and  notions, 
he  passionately  devoted  himself  to  business — braving  all  rivalry,  breaking  down  all 
resistance — eager  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  royal  authority  now  become  his 
aim,  but  diligent  at  the  same  time  to  re-establish  order,  repress  abuses — to  put 
down  privHte  interests  he  judged  illegal,  and  promote  all  such  general  interests  as 
he  deemed  not  dangerous  to  royalty.  A  fiery  despot,  still  all  love  for  his  country, 
all  desire  for  its  prosperity — for  its  glory  was  not  extinct  in  his  heart,  and  he  per- 
fectly comprehended  upon  what  conditions — by  what  means  absolute  power  must 
be  brought  over.  An  administration  arbitrary  but  powerful,  consistent,  laborious, 
holding  in  scorn  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  occupying  itself  with  the  public  hap- 
piness, despising  all  petty  abuses — all  minor  misgovernment ;  making  subordinate 
to  its  will  and  to  its  views  the  great  equally  with  the  small — the  couit  as  well  as 
the  nation ;  this  was  his  aim — this  the  character  of  his  rule,  and  which  he  strove 
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Id  impress  on  the  governnMiit  of  the  king.  The  friend  of  Strafiimi,  Archbishop 
IiMid,  with  less  worldly  passions  and  a  more  disinterested  ardor,  brought  into  the 
eoancil  the  same  feelings  and  the  same  designs.  Anstere  in  his  conduct,  simple 
ID  his  life,  power,  whether  he  served  it  or  himself  wielded  it,  inspired  in  his  mind 
a  fiinatical  devotion.  To  prescribe  and  to  punish,  was,  in  his  eyes,  to  establish  order, 
and  order  ever  seemed  to  him  justice.  His  activity  was  indefatigable,  but  he  was 
narrow  in  his  views,  violent  and  harsh.  Alike  incapable  of  conciliating  opposing 
iDterests  and  of  respecting  rights,  he  rushed,  with  bead  down  and  eyes  closed,  at 
ODoe  against  liberties  and  abuses — opposing  to  the  latter  his  rigid  probity,  to  the 
former  his  furious  hate.  He  was  as  abrupt  and  uncompromising  with  the  courtiers 
as  with  the  citizens ;  seeking  no  man's  friendship ;  anticipating,  and  able  to  bear,  no 
reabtance ;  persuaded,  in  short,  that  power  is  all-safliicient  in  pure  hands.  Hud  con- 
sequently the  prey  of  some  fixed  idea,  which  ruled  him  with  all  the  violence  of 
passion  and  all  the  authority  of  duty." — lb,  p.  6^63. 

The  ability  of  these  statesmen  was  unable  to  render  despotism  popular. 
Acts  of  oppression  were  of  daily  oceurrence.  Those  who  spoke  jestingly  of 
the  king  or  the  nobles  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  star  chamber 
and  sent  to  prison.  The  minute  observance  of  the  liturgy  and  Anglican 
canons  was  compulsory,  and  many  pious  clergymen  were  ejected  from  their 
homes  for  their  non-compliance. .  The  multitude  flocked  to  hear  them ; 
they  were  forbidden  to  preach ;  they  became  tutors  in  the  families  of  the 
rich  nobility  ;  they  were  driven  even  from  this  refuge  ;  they  went  abroad  to 
other  climes  where  they  might  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences.  As  an  instance,  M.  Guizot  adduces  the  case  of  Mr. 
Workman,  a  minister  of  Gloucester,  who  **  had  asserted  that  pictures  and 
ornaments  in  churches  were  a  reVc  of  idolatry ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
A  short  time  he/ore^  the  town  of  Gloucester  had  made  him  arrant  of  £20 
a  year  far  life  ;  it  was  ordered  to  ceeue,  and  the  mayor  and  municipal  offir- 
eers  were  prosecuted  and  fined  a  large  sum  for  having  made  it.  On  quit- 
ting his  prison  Workman  opened  a  little  school ;  Laud  ordered  it  to  be 
dosed.  To  earn  a  living  the  poor  minister  turned  doctor  /  haud  inter- 
dicted his  medicines  as  he  had  interdicted  his  teaching.  Hereupon  Work' 
man  went  mad,  and  soon  after  died"  Not  contented  with  these  endeavors 
to  exterminate  all  those  who  dissented  from  his  doctrines,  Laud  even  at- 
tempted to  make  the  Church  above  all  orders  in  the  state,  and  with  a  liberal 
hand  distributed  all  offices  of  trust  to  the  clergy.  A  state  of  affairs  so  dia* 
metrically  opposite  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  of  course  excited  their  indi^ 
nation.  The  houses  of  the  good  and  noble  were  opened  to  the  propagators 
of  purer  doctrine,  and  there,  in  defiance  of  Laud,  met  learned  men  of  every 
sect  for  free  discussion.  The  independents  became,  first  about  this  time, 
powerful,  and  those  whom  persecution  drove  from  their  peaceful  homes 
found  an  asylum  in  this  continent — bringing  with  them  the  grand  principles 
of  liberty,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  firmly  implanted  in  their  minds, 
which  their  posterity  have  enforced,  and  now  rejoice  in.  These  emigra* 
tions  became  very  numerous  until  1637,  when  an  order  of  council  forbade 
them,  and  thus  unconsciously  sealed  its  own  doom  ;  for,  on  board  of  the  ves* 
sels  so  stopped  in  the  Thames  were  Pym,  Haslerig,  Hampden  and  Crom- 
well. Severities  enforced  the  dictates  of  law.  Prynne,  Burton  and  Bast- 
wick  were  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  to  lose  their  ears,  to  pay  ^£5000,  and  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  for  writing  against  the  government.  These  inhuman 
measures,  however,  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people  an  effect  the  y^rj 
opposite  to  what  was  intended.  Their  murmurs,  it  was  true,  were  stifled  for 
the  moment,  but  only  to  burst  forth  with  redoubled  vehemence  on  a  future 
occasion.  The  hour  of  relief  was  at  hand,  and  the  champion  was  already 
prepared. 
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'' A  gentleiDftii  of  Buckioghamshire,  John  Hampden,  gava  the  elgnal  fi»r  diia 

national  reffistance.     Before  biin,  indeed,  several  had  attempted  it,  but  uoaucceae- 
fally ;  tbey,  like  him,  had  refused  to  pay  the  impost  called  ^hip-money,  requiring 
to  have  the  question  brought  before  the  Court  of  Kiug's  Bench,  and  that  they 
sboald  be  allowed  a  solemn  trial  to  maintain  their  opinion  of  the  illegality  of  the 
tax,  and  the  legality  of  their  refusal  to  pay  it ;  but  the  court  had  hitherto  alwaya 
found  ineans  to  elude  the  discussion.  ■  Hampden  enforced  it.     Though  in  1624i 
and  1628  he  hnd  sat  in  Parliament  on  the  benches  of  the  opposition,  he  had  not 
attracted  any  peculiar  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  court.     Since  the  last  dissolutioii 
he  had  lived  traiiqaiily,  sometimes  on  his  estates,  sometimes  travelling  over  England 
and   Scotland,  everywhere  attentively  observing  the  state  of  men^s  minds,  and 
forming  numerous  connections,  but  giving  no  utterance  to  his  own  feeling^.    Pos* 
eessing  a  large  fortune,  he  enjoyed  it  honorably  and  without  display ;  of  grave  and 
simple  manners,  but  without  any  show  of  austerity,  remarkable  for  his  affabiUty 
and  the  serenity  of  his  temper,  he  was  respected  by  all  his  neighbors,  of  whatever 
party,  and  passed  among  them  for  a  sensible  man,  opposed  to  the  preralent  system* 
but  not  fanatic  or  factious.     The  magistracy  of  the  county,  accordingly,  without 
fearing,  spared  him.     In  1636,  in  their  assessment,  they  rated  Hampden  at  tho 
trifling  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  intending,  without  doubt,  to  let  him  off  easy,  and 
also  hoping  that  the  smallness  of  the  rate  would  prevent  a  prudent  man  from  dis- 
puting it     Hampden  refused  to  pay  it,  but  without  passion  or  noise,  solely  intent 
fcipon  bringing  to  a  solemn  judicial  decision,  in  his  dwn  person,  the  rights  of 
liis  country.     In  prison  bis  conduct  was  equally  quiet  and  reserved ;  he  only  re* 
quired  to  be  bixHight  before  the  judges,  and  represented  thpit  the  king  was 
DO  less  interested  than  himself  in  having  such  a  question  settled  by  the  laws. 
The  king,  full  of  confidence,  having  recently  obtained  from  the  judges  the  decla- 
ration, that  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  and  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  this 
tax  might  be  legally  imposed,  was  at  last  persuaded  to  allow  Hampden  the  honor 
of  fighting  his  case.     Hampden^s  counsel  managed  the  affair  with  the  same  pru- 
dence that  he  himseYf  had  shown  ;  speaking  of  the  king  and  his  prerogative  with 
profound  respect,  avoiding  all  declamation,  all  hazardous  principles,  resting  solely 
on  the  laws  and  history  of  the  country.     One  of  them,  Mr.  Holborne,  evea 
checked  himself  several  times,  begging  the  court  to  forgive  him  the  warmth  of 
his  arguments,  and  to  warn  him  if  he  passed  the  limits  which  decorum  and  law 
prescribed.     The  crown  lawyers  themselves  praised  Mr.  Hampden  for  his  mode- 
ration.    During  the  thirteen  days  the  trial  lasted,  amid  all  the  public  irritation,  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  country  were  debuted,  without  the  defenders  of  public 
liberty  once  laying  themselves  open  to  any  charge  cf  {>assion,  or  suspicion  of  sedi- 
tious design.     Hampden  wds  condemned,  (June  12,)  only  four  judges  voting  in 
his  favor.     The  king  congratulated  himself  on  this  decision,  as  the  decisive  tri- 
umph of  arbitrary  power.     The  people  took  the  same  view  of  it,  and  no  longer 
hoped  aught  from  the  magistrates  or  the  laws.     Charles  had  but  small  cause  for 
rejoicing ;  the  people,  in  losing  hope  had  gained  courage.     Discontent,  hitherto 
deficient  in  cohesion,  became  unnnimous ;  gentlemen,  citizens,  farmers,  trades- 
people, Presbyterians,  sectarinns,  the  whole  nation,  felt  wounded  by  this  decision. 
The  name  of  Hampden  was  in  every  mouth  pronounced  with  tenderness  and 
pride  ;  for  his  destiny  was  the  type  of  his  conduct,  and  his  conduct  the  glory  of 
the  country.     The  friends  and  partizans  of  the  court  scarcely  dared  to  maintain 
the  legality  of  its  victory.     The  judges  excused  themf^elves,  almost  confessing 
their  cowardice  to  obttiin  forgiveness.     The  more  peaceful  citizens  were  sorrow* 
fully  silent,  and  the  bolder  spirits  expressed  their  indignation  aloud  with  secret 
satisfaction.     Soon,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  the  discontented  found 
leaders,  who  met  to  talk  of  the  future.     Everywhere  measures  were  taken  to 
concert  with  and  uphold  each  other  in  case  of  necessity.     In  a  word,  a  party  was 
formed,  carefully  concealing  itself  as  such,  but  publicly  avowed  by  the  nation. 
The  king  and  his  council  were  still  rejoicing  over  their  Inst  triumph,  when  already 
their  adversaries  had  found  occasion  and  the  means  to  act.'* — lb.  pp.  89—91. 

Charles,  by  a  singular  fatality,  seemed  as  if  incapable  either  <^  concilia^ 
ting  those  opposed  to  him,  or  of  waiting  until  the  storm  had  blown  over^ 
before  introducing  other  measures  equally  unpopular.  In  consequence  of 
his  fool-hardy  determination  to  force  the  formula  of  the  Anglican  Church 
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vpoo  the  Scottish  nation,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  hta  north* 
ern,  without  the  support  of  even  his  more  southern  subjects.  By  the  advice  of 
Laud  and  Strafford  another  Parliament  was  called,  the  members  returned  to 
which  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  opposition  ranks.  Men  who  resolved 
that  every  subject  should  be  subordinate  to  the  redress  of  the  national 
grievances,  whatever  might  be  the .  result  The  issue  of  this  Parliament 
needed  little  foresight  to  predict.  Disputes  with  the  king  became  more 
violent,  and  three  weeks  after  its  convocation  it  was  dissolved.  Tyranny 
succeeded  tyranny,  and  every  day  the  feelings  of  the  English  approximated 
more  closely  to  those  of  the  Scotch,  with  whom  they  were  at  war.  The 
expedition  against  Scotland  signally  failed.  A  convocation  c^  peers  met  at 
York,  Sept  1, 1640,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into  between  the.bellige* 
rent  powers.  But  the  difficulties  increased  on  every  hand.  No  way  of 
es(»pe  seemed  open,  and  Charles,  like  a  desperate  gambler,  who  has  lost 
everything  and  stakes  the  last  morsel  on  the  game,  determined  to  seek  the 
advice  of  another  Parliament,  although  most  fearful  odds  were  against  him» 
His  worst  fears  were  surpassed ;  for,  exasperated  by  eleven  years  of  negled 
or  insult,  during  which  time,  all  their  entreaties  for  their  lawful  rights  were 
answered  by  haoghty  temerity,  cold  disdain,  or  undisguised  ridicule,  the 
people  rose  from  their  degredation,  and  by  their  delegates  proclaimed  their 
inherent  majesty,  powernil  as  it  was  bold.  Strafford  was  impeached  fot 
high  treason,  to  which  that  of  Laud  succeeded.  Proofs  were  insufficient 
to  coavict  Strafford  of  high  treason ;  the  Commons  immediately  passed  a 
bill  of  a(ttainder  against  him.  The  conduct  of  Charles  in  this  instance  was 
of  the  most  desperate  character.  Anxious  to  save  Strafford,  firom  an  idea  of 
necessity  for  his  counsels,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  affection,  he  refused  to 
sanction  the  bill  condemning  his  favorite  servant  to  the  scaffold.  He  seal 
for  HoIIis,  one  of  the  popular  leaders,  Strafford's  brother-in-law,  who,  on 
that  account,  had  taken  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  "  What  can  be  done  to 
save  him  V*  he  asked,  with  apparent  anguish.  Hollis  advised  him  to  solicit 
in  person  a  reprieve  from  the  Commons,  in  a  speech  which  he  drew  up  oil 
the  spot,  while  he  would  use  his  influence  with  his  friends  to  be  satisfied 
widi  the  Earl's  banishment.  Hollis  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  had  partially 
succeeded,  when  the  king  received  a  letter  from  Strafford,  nobly  urging 
him  not  to  spare  his  life,  if  his  death  would  at  all  conduce  to  concord  with 
the  people.  The  vacillating  king,  regardless  of  his  former  assurance,  ''  Bi 
iitre"  he  wrote  to  him,  '*  on  my  royal  word,  you  shall  not  suffer,  either  in 
four  life,  or  in  your  fortune,  or  in  your  honor,*'  now  seemed  glad  of  this 
letter,  by  which  he  might  sacrifice  his  most  devoted  servant  to  his  adversa* 
ries.  Whatever  may  hiave  been  Strafford's  faults,  he  had  been  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  king ;  whatever  bis  crimes,  they  were  committed  on  his 
behalf.  If  it  were  requisite  that  he  should  die  for  offences  against  the  na* 
tional  good,  it  was  not  at  the  king's  hands  he  ought  to  have  received  such 
vengeance.  Charles  sent  his  secretary  of  state  to  notify  Strafford  of  his 
assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder.  Overcome  by  this  meanness,  which  he  had 
vjainly  thought  impossible,  Strafford  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Nolite  confidere  principibus  et  filius.  hominum  quia  non  est  salus  in  iilis !" 
Not  even  observing  his  agreement  with  Hollis,  he  did  not  go  near  the 
House,  but  merely  sent  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  letter,  with  this  remark* 
able  postscript,  **  If  he  must  die,  it  would  be  a  charity  to  spare  him  till 
Saturday."  The  House^  after  his  ready  assent  to  the  bill,  regarded  the 
postscript  as  hypocritical,  and  ordered  the  execution  to  take  place  the  next 
day.  On  the  scaffold  Strafford  briefly,  but  solemnly,  vindicated  his  conduct, 
and  died  with  fortitude  and  composure.  Thus  fell  Strafford,  who  set  out  in 
public  life  with  the  q>plaufle  and  prayers  of  an  oppressed  people,  but  he 
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died  amid  the  curses  of  the  same  nation,  deserted  hy  tho  king,  to  serre 
whom  he  had  abandoned  his  old  friends,  yea,  to  serve  whom  he  had  even 
endeavored  to  crush  that  nation's  liberties. 

The  power  and  demands  of  Parliament  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
king  gave  way.  They  gained  the  king's  assent  to  a  bill,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  d.ssolving  Parliament  without  their  own  consent.  The 
Parliament,  from  being  powerless,  had  become  the  paramount  authority  in  the 
state.  It  had  reformed  abuses ;  it  had  destroyed  its  enemies ;  it  had  hum- 
bled regal  pride,  and  contracted  the  limits  of  royal  authority.  But  they 
became  divided,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  success  party  factions  began  to 
prevail  in  the  House.  A  general  remonstrance  had  been  prepared,  not  in- 
deed as  formerly,  one  which  merely  embodied  grievances  actually  existing* 
and  the  wish  of  the  country,  but  which  set  forth,  in  the  darkest  colors,  all  the 
delinquencies  of  the  king,  contrasted  with  the  merits  of  the  Parliament,  and 
which,  instead  of  stating  calmly  the  remedy  for  evils,  appealed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  against  the  king,  the  bishops,  and  Popery.  This  remon- 
strance, only  carried  by  a  majority  of  159  against  148,  was  published. 
The  Reformation,  which  had  hitherto  only  extended  to  civil  and  political 
matters,  now  reached  the  Church.  The  bishc^  were  excluded  from  all  office. 

Charles  profited  by  the  zeal  of  the  Parliament,  and  began  to  surround 
himself  with  other  counsellors,  mild  men,  who  loved  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  but  who  feared  further  innovations.  Lord  Falkland,  Mr'.  Hyde,  aA 
terwards  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Sir  John  Colepepper,  all  formerly  leaders  of 
the  Reformers,  became  his  ministers ;  and  by  their  advice,  at  all  times,  he 
promised  to  act.  Their  well-known  integrity  and  mildness  inspired  confi- 
dence once  more  in  the  people  towards  the  king.  The  parties  daily  in- 
creased, and  became  distinguished  by  names ;  the  royalists  were  named 
Cavaliers,  the  citizens  Roundheads. 

The  bishops  protested  against  the  bill  for  their  exclusion,  declaring  there- 
in every  bill  null  and  void  that  should  be  adopted  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  members  of  Parliament,  and  presented  it  to  the 
king,  who  eagerly  received  it  without  asking  the  advice  of  his  new  friends, 
and  despatched  the  address  to  the  House  with  his  sanction.  The  rage  of  Par- 
liament was  extreme.  The  absurdity  of  the  fact  that  the  act  of  twelve 
men,  whose  Parliamentary  existence  was  then  in  dispute,  should  order  the 
fate  of  Parliament  itself,  was  palpable.  They  were  impeached,  and  sent  to 
the  Tower.  One  voice  alone  defended  them,  and  voted  them  stark  mad,  Bt 
only  to  be  sent  to  bedlam  instead  of  the  Tower.  A  foolish  manoeuvre  on 
the  part  of  the  king  destroyed  what  little  confidence  in  his  rectitude  the 
Parliament  still  entertained.  Jan.  3d,  1642,  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  attor- 
ney-general, went  to  the  House  of  Peersj  and  in  the  king's  name  accused  of 
high  treason  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  of  the  most  popular  leaders  of  the 
Commons.  The  Lords  were  thunderstruck,  but  Lord  Kimbolton  remained 
firm.  In  the  Commons,  when  the  news  reached  them  that  seals  had  been 
placed  on  the  property  of  the  five  members,  they  voted  it  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege. The  sergeant^at-arms  appeared  at  the  bar  to  demand  the  five  mem- 
bers ;  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  demand.  The  Commons,  jointly  with 
the  Lords,  demanded  a  guard  to  render  them  secure  from  danger,  and  ad- 
journed until  the  next  day,  ordering  the  accused  to  be  in  their  seats.  Next 
day,  when  they  re-asdembled,  all  were  in  doubt  and  perplexity,  especially 
the  royalists,  for  these  violent  measures  had  been  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  king's  wisest  friends.  The  accused  alone  had  some  idea  of  what 
was  at  hand.  Presently  the  king  appeared  in  person,  with  an  armed  force, 
to  arrest  the  five  members  ;  but  they  had  left  their  seats  and  gone  into  the 
city.    Charles  was  obliged  to  return  home,  defeated  and  outrgeneralled« 
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The  accused  membetB  bade  defiance  to  hia  power  in  their  retreat,  for  they 
were  iddized  by  the  people.  At  length  ]K>or  Charies  determined  to  quit 
Whitehall  for  Hampton  Court,  with  fats  wife  and  children.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Windsor,  to  prepare  for  war ;  for  both  parties  now  plainly 
foresaw  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  began  to  prepare  for  it  in  good  earpest, 
although  secretly.  It  was  only  delayed  because  each  party  wished  the  other 
to  commence  hostilities. 

At  length  the  king  formally  called  his  subjects  to  arms,  by  planting  the 
royal  standard  at  Nottingham.  The  royal  army  progressed  but  slowly, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  Parliament,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  Essex,  already  numbered  20,000,  and  rapidly  increased.  The  first 
battle  was  fought  on  the  23d  Oct.,  at  Edge- Hill  near  Keynton,  in  War* 
wickshire.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  The  king  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Oxford.  The  history  of  this  period  of  the  war  is  not  hn« 
portant,  both  parties,  from  a  feeling  of  affinity  with  their  enemies,  hesitated 
at  striking  a  decisive  blow,  until  Cromwell,  who  began  to  shine  prominently 
among  the  great  men  of  the  day,  began  to  organize  another  army. 

**  The  royal  cavalry  more  especially,  struck  terror  into  the  Parliamentary 
horne ;  and  the  cavalry  was  still,  as  in  the  feudal  times,  the  most  honored  and 
efficient  force.  Hampden  and  Cromwell  were  talking  one  day  of  this  inferiority 
of  their  party.  •  How  can  it  be  otherwise  V  asked  Cromwell ;  •  your  horse  are, 
for  the  most  part,  superannuated  domestics,  and  people  of  the  soil ;  theirs  are  the 
sons  of  gentlemen,  men  of  quality.  Do  you  think  such  poor  vagabonds  as  your 
fellows  have  soul  enough  to  stand  against  geotfemen,  full  of  resolution  and  honor? 
Take  not  my  words  ill.  I  know  you  will  not ;  yon  must  have  fellows  animated 
by  a  spirit  that  will  take  them  as  far  as  the  king*s  gentlemen,  or  yon*ll  always  be 
beaten.*  *  You  are  right,*  said  Hampden ;  '  but  this  cannot  be.'  *I  can  do  some- 
thing towards  it,*  said  Cromwell ;  '  and  I  will.  I  will  raise  men  who  will  have 
the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  who  will  bring  some  conscience  to  what 
they  do,  and  I  promise  you  they  shall  not  be  beaten.'  He  accordingly  went 
through  the  eastern  counties,  recruiting  young  men,  the  greater  part  known  to 
him,  and  he  to  them ;  all  freeholders,  or  the  sons  of  freeholders,  to  whom  pay 
was  not  an  object,  nor  mere  idleness  a  pleasure  ;  all  fierce,  hostile  fanatics,  engaging 
in  the  war  for  conscience's  sake,  and  under  Cromwell  from  confidence  in  him. 
*l  will  not  deceive  you,*  said  he,  *nor  may  you  beKeve,  as  my  conlmission 
has  it,  that  you  are  going  to  tight  for  the  king  and  Parliament ;  if  the  king 
were  before  me,  I  would  as  soon  shoot  him  as  another.  If  your  conscience 
will  not  allow  you  to  do  as  much,  go  and  serve  elsewhere.'  The  majority 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment ;  and  they  were  no  sooner  enlisted,  than  all  the  com- 
forts of  domestic,  and  all  the  license  of  military  life,  were  alike  interdicted  them ; 
subjected  to  the  most  severe  discipline,  compelled  to  keep  their  horses  and  arms 
in  perfect  order,  often  sleeping  in  the  open  air ;  passing,  almost  without  relax- 
ation, from  the  duties  of  military  services  to  the  exercises  of  piety,  their  leader  in* 
sisted  upon  their  devoting  themselves  to  their  new  calling  as  earnestly  as  to  their 
cause  :  and  that  the  free  energy  of  fanaticism  should,  in  them,  be  combined  with 
the  disciplined  firmness  of  the  soldier.  When  the  campaign  opened,  fourteen 
squadrons  of  such  volunteers,  forming  a  body  of  about  a  thousand  horse,  marched 
under  the  orders  of  Cromwell." — Ih.  pp.  206,  207. 

Such  was  the  secret  of  Cromwell's  success,  and  such  fornrted  the  strength 
of  that  array,  which  afterwards  gained  so  much  renown.  They  were  sol- 
diers, not  from  profession  or  for  gain,  but  from  pure  conviction,  from  reli- 
gious duty.  In  a  day  when  it  was  considered  imperative  upon  all  to  fight 
for  their  religion,  they  buckled  on  the  sword  to  defend  their  own  homes  and 
the  temples  of  the  Most  High.  Their  presence  in  the  battle-field  was  the 
result  of  a  deeply-rooted,  but  steady  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  their 
cause,  the  sacred ness  of  those  privileges  for  which  they  fought.  They 
were  not  ^*  fanatics,"  as  M.  Guizot  designates  them,  but  mostly  pious  and 
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determined  men,  who,  in  fighting  in  the  army  of  Cromwell,  merely 
charged  their  consciences  of  what  was  considered,  by  all  parties,  a  duty 
binding  upon  all — to  fight  for  the  religion  they  professed.  Our  authot  hat 
fallen,  we  conceiTe,  into  several  mistakes  of  this  kind,  which,  as  we  pur- 
pose noticing  hereafter,  we  shall  not  detain  our  readers  to  consider,  but  pass 
on  to  notice  the  leading  events  of  the  Reroludon. 

Skirmishes  were  daily  taking  place  between  straggling  parties  of  the  two 
armies,  with  alternate  success.  In  one  of  these,  fought  on  the  18th  June, 
on  Chalgrave  Common,  some  distance  from  Oxford,  John  Hainpden  re* 
ceived  a  wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  The  death  of  this  good 
and  great  man  was,  of  course,  received  with  very  different  emotions  by  the 
opposing  parties.  The  royalists  displayed  unequivocal  signs  of  joy,  while 
the  Parliament  and  its  adherents  bitterly  lamented  the  death  of  one  of  their 
best  and  bravest  champions.  Disaster  now  fell  steadily  and  heavily  upon 
the  people.  Place  after  place  surrendered  to  the  victorious  army  of  Charles, 
until  they  invested  Gloucester.  Thither  Essex  repaired,  and  compelled  the 
royalists  to  raise  the  siege.  The  batde  of  Newberry  shortly  afterwards 
occurred,  when  the  Parliament  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Among  those 
slain  of  the  king's  army  was  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the  very  few  of  the 
honest  adherents  of  Charles,  the  account  of  whose  death  we  extract  firom 
our  author.    After  enumerating  some  of  those  slain,  he  adds : 


*t — Lord  Falkland,  the  glory  of  the  royalist  party — a  patriot,  though  proscribed 
at  London;  respected  by  the  people,  tboueh  a  minister  at  Oxford.  There  was 
Bothing  to  call  him  to  the  neld  of  battle,  and  his  friends  had  more  than  once  reproach* 
ed  him  for  his  needless  temnrity.  '  My  office,*  he  would  answer,  with  a  smile,  '  is 
far  from  being  such  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  privilege  of  my  age  ;  a  secretaiy  at 
war  should  know  something  about  war.*  For  some  months  past  he  had  sought 
danger  with  easerness ;  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  the  greater  evils  he  foresaw, 
the  anxiety  of  nis  mind,  the  ruin  of  his  hopes,  the  continual  disquietude  of  hie 
soul ;  placed,  as  he  was,  among  a  party  whose  success  he  dreaded  almost  as  much 
as  their  defeat,  everything  had  contributed  to  plaoge  him  into  utter  despondency. 
His  temper  was  soured ;  his  imagination,  naturally  brilliant,  various  and  gay,  had 
become  fixed  and  sombre.  Inclined  by  taste  and  habit  to  peculiar  elegance  in 
toilet,  be  had  of  late  taken  no  care,  neither  of  his  apparel  or  of  his  person  ;  no 
conversation,  no  employment  had  any  longer  charms  for  him.  Sitting  with  his 
friends,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  he  would,  after  a  protracted  silence,  sorrow- 
fully murmur,  *  Peace  !  pence  i*  The  prospect  of  some  negotiation  alone  revived 
hira.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle,  those  around  him  were  astonished  to  find 
him  more  cheerful  than  of  late ;  he  seemed  to  give  a  long,  unwonted  attention  to  his 
dress.  *  If  I  be  killed  to  day,  said  he,  *  I  would  not  that  they  should  find  my 
body  in  foul  linen.*  His  friends  conjured  him  to  stay  away ;  sadness  once  more 
stole  over  his  features.  *  No,*  he  said,  *  I  am  weary  of  the  times ;  I  foresee  much 
misery  to  my  country,  but  I  believe  I  shall  be  out  of  it  before  night ;'  and  he 
joined  Lord  Byron*s  regiment  as  a  volunteer.  The  action  had  scarcely  commen- 
ced when  a  ball  bit  him  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  ;  he  fell  from  his  horsct 
and  died  without  any  one  having  observed  him  fall ;  the  victim  of  times  too  rugged 
for  his  pure  and  sensitive  virtue.  His  body  was  not  found  till  next  day ;  his 
friends,  Hyde  in  paiticular,  preserved  an  inconsolable  remembrance  of  him ;  the 
courtiers  heard,  without  much  emotion,  of  the  death  of  a  man  who  was  foreign  to 
their  ways  and  feelings.  Charles  manifested  decent  regret,  and  felt  himself  more 
at  ease  in  the  Council.**— 71^.  pp.  227,  228. 

(To  be  ConUniied.) 
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IIBiBBAD.^ 

Ws  have  just  received  from  Paris  the  first  volirae  of  Lamartine's  new 
work  on  the  French  Revolution.  The  brilliant  talents  of  its  illustrious 
author ;  the  high  interest  of  the  subject ;  above  ail,  the  singular  fact  that 
these  great  works,  on  the  same  grand  topic,  appeared  simultaneously  in 
Paris  in  the  month  of  April  last,  and  each  one  written  bj  the  master-spirits 
of  contemporary  French  literature,  Laroartine,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Michelet, 
gives  to  the  present  volume  under  review  an  attraction  even  beyond  that 
which  necessarily  belongs  to  any  production  from  the  accomplished  pen  of 
its  author. 

This  splendid  book  has  fallen  into  our  hands  only  at  the  last  moment, 
and  time  is  wanting  to  give  it  not  merely  a  perusal,  but  that  careful  reflection 
to  which  its  varied  materials,  and  the  admirable  mode  in  which  they  are  treat- 
ed, eqnally  demand.  Though  it  seems  to  us  something  like  presumption  to 
aspire  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  effusions  of  genius  fike  those  of  Lamar^ 
tine,  it  is  a  task  far  more  consonant  to  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  admi- 
ration which  inspire  us,  and  which  is  indeed  far  more  becoming  our  humble 
capacity « to  content  ourselves  simply  with  pointing  out  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
reading  world  such  passages  as  are  more  particularly  worthy  their  atten- 
tion, if  a  perusal  of  the  entire  work  should  not  be  in  their  power.  To 
explain  the  nature  and  scope  of  his  object,  we  cannot  do  better  than  trans- 
late from  the  preface  of  the  author  his  remarks  on  this  head^     He  says  : 

^  This  book  has  not  the  pretensions  of  history,  and  therefore  should  not  affect 
Us  solemnity.  It'  is  only  an  intermediate  book  between  history  and  memoirs* 
Events  occupy  less  space  than  men  abd  ideas.  Familiar  details  abound,  and  de- 
tails are  the  pfaysiogDomy  of  character ;  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  imafinatioD  is 
impressed.  Distinguished  writers  have  already  written  the  fa$te9  of  uiis  ever- 
memorable  epoch.  Others,  besides,  will  write  it  soon.  It  would  be  doing  us  an 
miastice  to  make  any  comparison.  Thev  have  drawn,  or  will  draw  the  picture 
Qt  a  century ;  we  have  given  but  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  men,  and  of  a  few  months 
only  of  the  Revelation.** 

Thus  simply  and  clearly  does  Lamartine  explain  the  unpretending  nature 
of  his  work.  It  is  true,  he  attempts  not  the  serious  duties,  nor  ventures  on 
the  laborious  drudgery,  of  a  conscientioQs  and  pains-taking  historian. 
Sympathising  with  the  heroic  elevation  of  character  which  distinguished 
the  ill-fated,  but  noble-minded  Girondist,  Lamartine  has  merely  sought  to 
give  expression  to  his  fine  sentiments  of  admiration,  and,  with  the  modesty 
of  true  genius,  little  dreaming  the  act  was  consecrating  for  ever  the 
memory  of  his  subject 

But  we  will  spare  our  impatient  readers  the  ennui  of  longer  suspense, 
and  put  before  them  at  once  the  following  extract,  which  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  most  powerful  portraiture  ever  drawn  of  Miraheau, 

The  education  of  Mirabeau  was  as  harsh  and  cold  as  the  hand  of  his 
fiither,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  man,  but  vrhose  restless  spirit  and 
egotistical  vanity  rendered  him  the  persecutor  of  his  wife  and  the  tyrant 
of  his  children.  The  onlv  virtue  inculcated  in  him  was  that  of  honor. 
Thus  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  style  that  ostentatious  virtue,  which 
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was  frequently  bat  the  exterior  of  probity  and  the  elegance  of  Tice. 
Having  entered  the  service  early;  he  acquired  from  military  manners  only 
a  taste  for  libertinism  and  play.  His  father's  hand  reached  him  every- 
where, not  to  raise  him,  but  to  crush  him  still  more  under  the  consequences 
of  his  errors.  His  youth  was  passed  in  the  state  prisons ;  his  passions 
were  rendered  more  intense  byjsolitude ;  his  genius  was  sharpened  against 
the  bars  of  his  prison^  and  his  soul  lost  there  the  modesty  that  rarelj 
survives  the  intamy  of  those  precocious  chastisements.  Withdrawn 
from  prison  to  attempt,  according  to  the  avowal  of  his  father,  a  difficult 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mari^nan,  a  rich  heiress  of  one  of  the 
great  houses  of  Province,  he  exercised  himself  like  a  wrestler  in  politi- 
cal stratagems  and  artifices,  on  the  little  theatre  of  Aix.  Cunnings 
seduction,  hardihood,  in  short,  all  the  resources  of  his  nature  were  dis- 
played to  ensure  success.  Success  he  attained ;  but  scarcely  was  he 
married,  when  fresh  persecutions  followed  him,  and  the  fortress  of  Pon- 
taslier  opened  its  gates  for  his  reception.  A  passion,  that  the  Letten  to 
Sophie  have  rendered  immortal,  again  opened  its  gates  to  him.  He 
carried  off  Madame  de  Monnier  from  her  aged  spouse.  The  happy- 
lovers  took  refuge  for  a  few  months  in  Holland.  They  were  pursued 
there,  separated  and  imprisoned,  the  one  in  a  convent,  the  other  under 
the  keys  of  Vincennes.  Love  which,  like  fire  in  the  veins  of  the  earth, 
always  discovers  itself  in  some  phase  of  the  destiny  of  great  men,  lighted 
up,  in  a  single  and  ardent  focus,  all  the  passions  of  Mirabeau.  In  ven- 
geance, it  was  outraged  love  that  he  satisfied ;  in  liberty,  it  was  love  that 
be  rejoined  and  that  he  delivered  ;  in  study,  it  was  still  love  that  he  illus- 
trated. He  entered  prison  an  obscure  individual ;  he  quitted  it  a  writer* 
orator  and  statesman,  but  perverted,  ready  for  anything,  even  to  sell 
himself  to  purchase  fortune  and  celebrity. 

The  drama  of  life  was  conceived  in  his  head ;  he  only  required  a  scene, 
and  time  prepared  it  for  him.  In  the  interval  of  a  few  years  that  elapsed 
between  his  exit  from  the  keys  of  Vincennes  to  the  tribune  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  he  piled  up  a  number  of  polemic  works  that  would  have 
wearied  any  other  man,  and  that  only  served  to  keep  him  in  breath. 
The  bank  of  St.  Charles,  the  institution  of  Holland,  the  work  on  Prussia, 
and  the  contest  with  Beaumarchais — his  style  and  his  rdle — ^those  grand 
pleadings  on  questions  of  war,  the  European  balance  and  finances — those 
biting  invectives,  those  duels  of  words  with  the  ministers  or  the  popular 
men  of  the  moment,  already  smacked  of  the  Roman  forum  in  the  days  of 
Claudius  and  Cicero.  One  perceived  the  ancient  in  controversies  of  quite 
a  modem  nature.  It  seemed  as  if  the  first  yells  of  those  popul&r  tumults 
which  were  about  to  burst  forth,  had  become  audible,  and  that  his  voice 
was  destioed  to  dominate  over  them.  At  the  first  elections  of  Aix,  re- 
jected with  contempt  by  the  nobility,  he  lushed  amongst  the  people,  sure 
of  inclining  the  balance  wherever  he  threw  the  weight  of  his  genius  and 
boldness.  Marseilles  disputed  with  Aix  the  great  plebeian.  His  two 
elections,  the  speeches  that  he  pronounced  there,  the  addresses  that  he 
drew  up,  and  the  energy  that  he  displayed,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
whole  of  France.  His  wide  echoing  words  became  the  proverbs  of  the 
revolution.  In  comparing  himself  in  his  high  sounding  phraseology  to 
the  ancients,  he  placed  himself,  in  the  imagination  of  the  people,  on  the 
height  of  the  rdles  that  he  wished  to  recall.  The  people  became  ac- 
customed to  confound  him  with  the  names  that  he  cited.  He  made  a 
great  noise  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  great  commotions ;  he  an- 
nounced himself  proudly  to  the  nation  in  that  sublime  apostrophe  of  his 
address  to  the  people  of  Marseilles.    "  When  the  last  of  the  Gracchi  ex* 
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pined,  he  cast  duBt  towards  the  sjcy,  and  from  that  dustltas  bom  Marius  t 
MariuB,  less  great  for  having  exterminated  the  Cimbres  than  for  having 
lowered  in  Rome  the  aristocracy  of  birth." 

On  entering  the  National  Assembly,  he  Elled  it.     The  whole  people  be- 
longed  to  him  alone.     His  gestures  were  orders,  his  motions  were  coupg 
d^etat.     He  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  the  throne.    The  nobility  felt 
themselves  vanquished  by  the  force  which  had  issued  from  their  own 
body.     The  clergy  of  the  people,  who  wished  to  replace  the  democracy 
in  the  Church,  lent  him  its  force  to  crush  the  double  aristocracy  of  the 
nobility  and  the  bishops.     In  the  course  of  *a  few  months   all  the  parts 
had  fallen  of  what  it  had  taken  centuries  to  build  up  and  cement.     Mira- 
beau  alone  recognised  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  wreck.     His  r61e  of 
tribune  ceased,  that  of  statesman  began.     He  was  still  greater  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.     When  all  the  world  felt  their  way,  he  hit  the 
mark,  and  walked  straight  to  his  object.    I^be  revolution  in  his  head  was 
no  longer  the  fruit  of  anger;  it  was  a  plan.     The  philosophy  df  the 
eighteenth  century,  moderated  by  the  prudence  of  politics,  flowed  in 
well  digested  form  from  his  lips.     His  eloquence,  imperative  as  the  law, 
was  now  only  the  talent  of  giving  greater  force  to  reason.     His  words 
threw  light  upon  and  cleared  up  everything ;  almost  alone  from  that 
moment,  he  had  the  courage  to  remain  alone.     He  braved  envy,  hatred 
and  murmurs,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  his  superiority.     He 
dismissed  with  contempt  the  passions  that  had  followed  him  until  then* 
He  would  no  more  of  them  from  the  day  when  his  cause  had  no  longer 
need  of  them  ;  he  now  only  spoke  to  men  in  the  name  of  his  genius* 
This  title  sufficed  him  to  be  obeyed.    The  assent  that  truth  finds  in  the 
soul  constituted  his  power.     He  raised  himself  amongst  all  parties  and 
above  all.     All   detested  him,  because  he  commanded    them  ;  and  all 
flattered  him,  because  he  could  destroy  or  save  them.     He  gave  himself 
to  none ;  he  negotiated  with  all.    He  placed  unmoved  upon  the  tumultuous 
elements  of  that  assembly,  the  basis  of  the  reformed  constitution.    Legis- 
lation, finances,  diplomacy,  war,  religion,  political  economy,  the  balance 
of  power,  he  approached  and  solved  all  these  questions,  not  as  an  utopist 
but  as  a  politician.     The  solution  that  he  brought  to  them  was  always 
the  exact  medium  between  the  ideal  and  the  practical.     He  placed  reason 
within  the  range  of  nwnners  and  institutions,  in  conformity  with  estab- 
lished habits.     He  wished  for  a  throne  to  support  the  democracy ;  he 
wished  for  liberty  in  the  chambers,  and  the  will  of  the  nation  one  and 
irresistible  in  the  government.     The  character  of  his  genius,  so  often  de- 
fined and  so  little  understood,  was  less  that  of  boldness  than  Justice. 
He  had,  under  the  majesty  of  expression,  the  infallibility  of  good  sense. 
Even  his  vices  could  not  prevail  over  the  clearness  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  intellect.    At  the  foot  of  the  tribune  he  was  a  man  without  shame 
and  without  virtue ;  in  the  tribune  he  was  an  honest  man*    Abandoned 
to  his  private  excesses,  bargained  for  by  foreign  powers,  sold  to  the 
court  to  gratify  his  expensive  tastes,  he  preserved  in  this  shameful  traffic 
of  his  character,  the  incorruptibility  of  his  genius  ;  with  all  the  power  of 
a  great  man  over  his  age,  he  wanted  but  honesty.     The  people  were  not 
a  relipon  with  him,  but  an  instrument;  his  Qod  was  glory;  his  faith 
posterity ;  his  conscience  was  confined  to  his  mind ;  the  fanaticism  of  his 
ideas  was  purely  human ;  the  cold  materialism  of  his  age  took  from  his 
soul  the  motive,  the  force,  and  the  aim  of  imperishable  things.     He  died, 
saying,  "  envelop. me  in  perfumes  and  crown  me  with  flowers,  to  enter 
into  eternal  sleep."     He  belonged  wholly  to  his  times ;  he  impressed  on 
his  work  nothing  of  the  infinite.    He  consecrated  neither  his  characteii 
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aer  hia  aets,  nor  his  thoughts,  with  an  immortal  sign.  If  he  had  beHoTed 
in  Ood,  he  would  in  all  probability  hare  died  a  martyr,  but  be  would 
have  left  after  him  the  religion  of  reason  and  the  reign  of  democracy. 
Mirabeau,  in  a  word,  was  the  reason  of  a  people ;  he  was  not  as  yet  the 
Cuth  of  humanity. 


TIB  FKOSMIIG'S  lAID.  . 

I. 

The  Frost- King  set  on  his  ^rgeous  throne, 
Id  the  ice-berg  halls  of  the  irigid  cone, 

And  scowled  oo  his  courtier  throag  ; 
For  he  looked  around  oo  his  narrow  realm^ 
And  lonced  for  the  spear  and  the  frost- plumed  helm- 

The  march,  and  the  battle  soog. 

ir. 

**  To  arms !  to  arms  !'*  then  the  monarch  cried, 
(And  his  stem  eye  gleam'd  with  a  victor's  pride,) 

«^  Bring  my  soow- wreath  battle-car ! 
Harness  up  the  winds  of  the  winter  storm. 
Let  my  troops  in  an  icy  phalanx  form. 

Then  hurra  for  the  Southern  war !" 

III. 

The  ghastly  flames  of  the  northern  sky 
Wane  dim  as  the  storm-cloud  looms  on  high, 

And  the  tempest-chargers  bound. 
With  shrill,  wild  neigh,  from  the  dusky  caves, 
Whose  yawning  mouths  drink  the  arctic  waves— 

With  the  whirlwinds  circling  *round. 

IT. 

The  Summer-Queen,  on^die  aephyr  Uaad, 
As  she  floats  along  with  her  joyous  band. 

Over  flow'iy  hill  and  dale, 
Hears  the  fierce,  wild  shout  of  the  Northern  bird, 
Then  turns  in  flight  from  the  ruthless  horde 

That  comes  on  the  charging  g^e. 

▼.  • 

Then  the  conq^rer  throws  over  hill  and  dale 
His  gfitteriog  chains  sod  his  icy  mail. 

And  reigDs  in  his  boisterous  glee 
0*er  the  fair,  broad  realm,  by  his  prowess  won, 
While  the  exird  Queen  seeks  the  parent  sun, 

On  the  shores  of  the  tropic  sea. 


VI.  ; 

But  woe  to  the  ruthless  spoiler!  when  « 

That  gentle  foe  seeks  the  fight  again,  ^ 

To  strike  ibr  her  lost  domain ;  ,, 

For  he  shall  from  his  hoary  throne  be  hurfedi 

And  her  gay  queen-banner  be  Unfurled 

Once  mora  e*er  hill  and  piaia.  ^' 

li 
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« 

« 

In  our  former  **  Cursory  Remarks"  on  the  first  portion  of  this  able  book, 
we  had  abundant  occasion  to  take  note  of  the  want  of  soul  and  body  which 
has  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  past  philosophies.  We  also 
showed  that  a  philosophy,  founded  exclusively  upon  the  human  consciou»> 
ness,  denied  the  great  fact  of  the  education  and  educability  of  the  individual 
and  the  race,  and  presupposed  that  we  were  in  some  sort  all  that  we  erer 
eoold  be,  and  were  already  in  the  secret  possession  of  all  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  For  the  investigation  of  consciousness*  is  no  other  than  an  e»> 
tmination  of  that  which  we  know,  and  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  our  know^ 
ing  it,  we  have  no  room  to  investigate.  It  is  at  once  the  impertinence  of 
dogmatism  and  the  meanness  of  scepticism  conciliated  into  a  single  method. 
Nay,  it  is  the  very  vanity  of  vanities,  the  useless  refuge  from  the  present 
inward  tnithlessness  and  outward  pauperism  of  our  natural  life.  The  human 
race  finds  itself  poor  in  goods  and  small  in  power,  with  a  great  destiny  to 
fulfil,  large  responsibilities  to  meet,  and  a  grand  universe  to  stimulate  and 
shame  it  And  how  does  it  ^apple  with  its  own  weakness,  and  with  the 
strength  of  nature  ?  By  takmg  down  from  its  ancestral  walls  the  onoe 
divine  mirror  of  philosophy,  which  was  wont  to  reflect  the  triple  attributes 
of  God,  as  shining  forth  ever  with  growing  brightness  from  the  faces  of  man, 
nature  and  revelation ;  and  by  gazing  in  that  mirror  at  its  own  face,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  objects,  and  of  the  suggestion  of  all  deeper  things. 
There  the  philosopher  stands  before  his  glass,  seeing  how  he  looks,  and 
making  faces  at  himself;  and  ever  as  a  new  mime  with  a  queerer  visage 
comes  t^efore  the  reflector,  unwonted  countenances  are  pulled  in  long  drawn 
series,  and  eyes  opened  wider  than  before,  that  the  whole  play  of  humanity 
may  be  at  once  exhausted  and  comprehended.  But  evt;ry  one  knows  what 
he  knows,  or,  in  other  words,  is  conscious  of  his  consciousness ;  his  memory 
also  will  readily  inform  him  of  any  great  difference  in  this  respect  between 
his  past  and  present  estate ;  what  need  then  is  there  to  spend  ten  minutes 
in  taking  stock  of  goods  so  easily  counted.  Rather  than  act  the  part  of  the 
miser,  and  tell  over  and  over  again  our  few  coins  of  truth  in  the  under- 
ground cellars  of  the  mind,  it  would  be  better  to  trade  with  our  talents,  or 
to  put  them  out  to  interest,  so  that  the  increase  expected  of  us  may  be  fortl^ 
coming  in  its  time.  The  making  out  that  the  bare  enumeration  of  our 
present  knowledge  amounts  to  the  acquisition  of  new  stores,  is  the  very 
*'  art  and  mystery"  of  selMelusion ;  and  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  case 
of  that  hungry  metaphysician,  who,  finding  on  his  table  but  a  small  morsel 
to  satbfy  the  cravings  of  nature,  eat  it  under  a  magnifying  glass,  that  he 
might  in  this  way  aggrandize  the  scraps  which  a  churlish  fortune  had 
allowed  him. 

Let  the  truth  be  told ;  those  who  have  prominently  investigated  the  humaa 
consciousness  as  the  oracle  of  truth,  vre  precisely,  those  who  have  hoarded 
those  seeds  of  great  action  which  man  contains,  either  without  the  intention, 
or  without  the  power  and  skill,  to  plant  them  in  the  earth  of  tbe  natural 
universe.  We  have  not  the  least  wish  to  deny,  that  the  poorest  man  m^ 
be  conscious  every  day  of  the  inward  possession  of  **  high  capacious  powers 
folded  up  in"  him.    But  we  maintain,  that  to  his  reflective  consciousness^ 
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while  these  faculties  are  looked  at  in  themselves,  they  are  mere  seeds,  whose 
essor,  whose  natural  and  spiritual  series,  can  never  become  known.  Thej 
require  to  be  planted  out  in  6tting  ground,  and  to  be  recognised  in  their 
fruits.  Afterwards  the  admission  may  fairly  come,  that  the  seed  contains 
more  than  the  fuU-grown  tree ;  yet  the  seed,  not  as  related  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  man,  but  to  the  omnipresent  action  and  gifts  of  the  creator.  The 
dignity  of  the  human  faculties  does  not  by  any  means  attach  to  them  as  bare 
potencies,  capable  of  good '  and  evil ;  but  as  forces  running  a  consistent 
course  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 

Hence  the  consciousness,  (there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  knowledge  of  con- 
sciousness in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  consciousness  and  knowledge  are  one,) 
fulfils  about  the  same  place  in  the  materials  of  philosophy,  as  do  seeds  io 
the  materials  of  gardening.  Without  seeds  there  would  perhaps  be  no 
plants,  and  without  consciousness  there  would  be  no  mind— no  volontarir 
actions,  and  no  humanity;  but  it  would  be  a  puerile  mistake  to  sup- 
-pose  that  the  knowledge  of  seeds  was  the  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  hor- 
ticulture, as  it  has  been  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  knowledge  of  con- 
sciousness' is  either  the  grand  material,  method,  or  result  of  phuosophy. — 
In  consequence  of  committing  this  mistake,  the  metaphysician  has  been 
incessantly  studying  what  might  have  been,  if  Ae  had  managed  the  universe, 
in  place  of  what  has  been,  is,*  and  shall  be,  under  the  direction  of  a  real 
providence.  He  runs  out  his  seeds  through  a  small  logical  curriculttm,  or 
in  fact  grows  them  in  his  own  imagination ;  and  the  arboretum  fhUoeo- 
^Aieum— the  mineral  tree — is  handed  round  some  lecture  room  in  a  botUe, 
'With  this  significant  label  upon  it :  **  How  wonderful  is  roan." 

In  consequence  of  attending  merely  to  our  faculties  in  their  indifierenoe, 
and  not  as  determined  by  works,  the  studies  of  philosophy  have  been  entirely 
narrowed  to  the  intellectual  sphere,  and  even  to  the  passive  half  of  that,  for 
philosophy  has  become  a  spectator  and  a  patient,  and  given  up  its  industrial 
working  functions  altogether.  This  is  grievously  apparent  from  the  admi- 
rable history  now  before  us.  The  mind  has,  in  fact,  been  regarded  as  the 
means  perhaps  to  some  end,  but  what  that  end  is,  it  has  not  concerned  the 
metaphysician  to  inquire  :  still  less  has  the  mind  itself  been  regarded  as  n 
mediate  end  to  an  ultimate  end.  For  when  the  mind  is  ocmsidered  simply 
in  its  potencies,  in  its  unused  means,  the  object  lapses  entirely  into  a  study 
of  the  intellectual,  mediate  or  mechanical  functions,  wholly  undetermined, 
and  capable  of  working  towards  contradictory  results.  Nay,  further,  under 
'such  conditions,  the  human  faculties  cannot  ever  have  the  dignity  of  means, 
since  our  knowledge  of  the  appositeness  of  all  means  is  determined  by  our 
imowledge  of  the  ends  which  the  spiritual  or  natural  mechanism  is  designed 
-to  accomplish.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  potencies  of  man,  whether  in 
their  involution,  or  their  evolution,  have  possessed  for  philosophy  no  order 
end  no  gradation,  excepting,  indeed,  such  a  slight  reflex  of  both,  as  might 
eome  from  their  being  called  forth  to  stand  up  in  a  row'before  a  brittle,  and, 
«s  it  were,  mmeral  Pedantry. 

This,  then,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  grand  lacuna  which  the  History  of 
Philo0(^phy  exhibits :  the  total  neglect  by  metaphysicians  of  all  ages  of  the 
springs  of  human  action,  of  the  loves  of  man,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in 
another  shape,  of  the  ends  which  are  the  objects  of  those  loves.  Not  that 
the  human  affections  have  been  altogether  unnamed  by  philosophical  writers, 
but  they  have  been  made  to  proceed  from  the  senses  and  the  understandii^, 
end  not  recqrnised  as  the  principles  firom  which  all  intellect  and  sensation 
originate ;  of  which,  intellect  and  sensation  are  the  ministers  and  the  means. 
Certain  philosophers,  indeed,  vigorously  maintain  the  fireedom  of  the  will, 
end  in  thia  they  are  right ;  iHit  Uien,  on  their  showing,  the  will  is  so  blank 
at  unity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  in  it  any  sufficient  tendenoies  ta  cemee 
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its  outgoingB  wUh  the  manifold  deeds  of  the  human' being.  Moreover,  a 
philosoph/  founded  upon  what  are  designated  in  a  low  term  as  the  emotions, 
(i.  e.  |he  affections,)  is  considered  to  have  something  necessarily  mystical 
in  its  idea,  and  is  connected  more  or  less  with  making  the  sensibility  of  the 
individual  dominate  over  the  empire  of  truth.  It  appears  to  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  there  is  any  one  thing  clearer  than  another,  it  is  this,  that  every 
adult  man  performs  his  every  action  for  some  rtnd^  either  good  or  bad : 
which  implies  that  he  loves  that  end  so  profoundly,  that  all  his  intellectual 
capacity  is  exerted  to  furnish  it  with  appropriate  means  of  realization.  The 
€nd9  of  the  man  are  therefore  his  individual  life ;  the  ends  of  the  human 
race  are  the  collective  vitality  of  our  kind.  The  means,  the  understanding, 
are  so  plastic,  and  so  comparatively  passive,  that  it  is  attested  by  our  very 
proverbs,  that  opinion  bends  to  adverse  affections,  and  that  the  sovereignty 
of  reason  is  practicaUy  no  sovereignty,  but  abject  subservience,  where  irrar 
tiooal  ends  are  deeply  cherished.  Where,  then,  ye  probers  of  \^  conscious- 
ness, is  the  doctrine  of  ^ids  exhibited  in  your  philosophy  ?  Do  ye  yourselves 
live  for  nothing,  whether  good  or  evil,  that  ye  cannot  discover  in  your  tabitla 
fosa  of  pure  mind  a  single  veritable  purpose  ] 

What  makes  the  omission  of  a  real  teleology  from  philosophy  the  more 
startling,  is,  that  the  investigation  of  ends  and  loveM^  when  once  instituted, 
is,  we  say  not  the  most  easy,  but  the  most  outward,  if  it  be  also  the  most 
inwardof  all  studies,  Euda  have  effects;  much  intellection,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  means,  are  completely  abortive  and  mistaken,  and  never  take 
place  at  all.  Human  actions  in  the  main,  demonstrate  human  ends,  and 
hence  the  life  of  each  individual,  nay,  of  every  philosopher,  may  demonstrate 
to  him  not  only  the  existence,  but  to  a  great  degree  the  quality  of  his  ends 
or  loves.  At  all  events,  if  we  go  no  higher  than  the  natural  analysis  instn 
tated  by  Fourier,  we  may  comprehend  with  sufficient  distinctness,  Uiat  there 
is  first,  that  love  termed  friendship ;  that  there  is  next,  sexual  love,  next, 
parental  and  family  love,  and  next,  corporate  love.  This  surely  is  a  just 
analysis  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  all  these  are  real  elements.  They  are  the 
natural  springs  of  the  ages  of  our  life.  But  how  has  philosophy  taken  cog- 
nizaace  of  these  most  undeniable  humanities  ?  Had  it  ever  come  to  that 
clear  self-knowledge  of  which  it  so  mistakenly  boasts,  it  must  have  discovered 
that  it  had  an  end  even  in  the  generation  of  its  thinnest  formulas ;  although 
this  end  was  perhaps  as  unworthy  as  the  effects  which  it  produced. 

What  then  is  the  reason  that  philosophy,  in  studying  man,  has  ignored  his 
very  life,  or  omitted  his  essential  substances  at  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
vestigaition  7  To  reply  in  some  sort  empkilosophe,  we  answer,  that  it  is  that 
fatal  study  of  consciousness,  and  of  all  other  things  on  the  same  principles 
of  rest,  and  not  motion,  which  has  led  to  this  ruinous  omission  at  the  outset. 
For  ends  and  loves  are  auick,  working,  living ;  but  in  order  to  study  con- 
acioosness,  we  must  perforce  "  arrest  the  trains  of  thought,"  and  paralyze 
the  energizing  mind,  keeping  no  more  sense  or  observation  alive,  than  is 
just  required  to  note  the  unmoving  wheels  and  the  quiescent  machinery. 
The  philosophy  which  thence  originates  can  take  no  cognizance  of  action, 
for  its  object  is  at  rest ;  it  can  perceive  no  ends,  for  no  process  is  advancing 
towards  the  realization  of  any  thing ;  it  can  have  no  communion  with  human 
loves,  and  no  insight  into  the  deep  heart  of  man,  for  the  affections  are 
dammed  up,  lest  they  should  originate  a  motion,  and  the  slumbering  subject 
should  leap  to  his  feet  and  escape  from  the  observer.  But  it  is  not  lawful 
to  reason  from  sleep  to  wakefulness,  or  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  A 
physiology  founded  exclusively  on  the  revelations  of  the  dissecting  room,  is 
a  physiology  of  the  corpse,  and  not  of  the  human  being.  A  philosophy, 
nmilarly  founded  on  the  analysis  of  consciousness,  or  on  this  analysis  of  any 
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objects  whatever,  considered  merely  in  their  potency,  and  not  in  their 
effective  series,  is  a  philosophy  of  a  self-magnetized  naan,  whose  ipner  parts 
are  locked  in  oblivion,  and  the  surface  of  his  dormaut  mind  is  the  only 
phenomenon  visible. 

But  if  the  metaphysicians  have  thus  emptied  their  science  of  its  vital 
fluids,  in  failing  to  recognise  the  known  affections  as  the  principles  of  exist- 
ence, they  have  been  at  least,  and  we  have  a  right  to  say,  of  course^  equally 
unhappy  in  all  their  attempts  to  characterize  aright  the  nature  of  the  human 
understanding.  Ignorant  of  the  end  of  our  being,  how  should  they  unfold 
its  means,  all  of  which  are  expressly  accommodated  to  the  end ;  are  distinctly 
explained  by  the  end  ?  For  the  procession  of  affections  into  actions,  fur- 
nishes the  type  of  all  order,  of  all  method,  of  all  intelligence.  Still  pursuing 
in  this  field  also  their  analysis  of  consciousness,  but  keeping  memory  partially 
awake  to  suggest  during  the  process,  they  can  see  and  recollect  no  more, 
than  that  a  certain  idea  of  fotoer  is  manifested  to  us  in  our  actions.  Had 
they  on  the  other  hand  studied  the  understanding  in  its  visible  operations^ 
in  its  real  education,  in  its  embodiment  in  arts  and  mechanics,  iu  its  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  life,  in  their  own  dealings  and  duties  in  the  world, 
they  must  have  seen  that  all  its  rectitude  consists  in  adapting  just  means  to 
good  beginnings,  in  putting  all  things  in  their  right  places,  in  establishing 
rank  from  first  to  last  and  from  above  to  below ;  in  a  word,  in  following 
Order,  in  following  Series,  in  obeying  true  Degrees^  This  would  have 
taught  them  the  necessity  of  inserting  from  their  daily  experience  into  their 
philosophical  consciousness,  what  is  w>i  there  now ;  namely,  the  first  germs 
of  a  doctrine  of  Order,  as  the  root  of  a  new  understanding ;  the  growth  of 
which,  from  the  materials  supplied  by  wide  creation,  should  thenceforth  be 
a  subject  of  unceasing  solicitude.  Instead  of  this,  however,  they  seize  the 
understanding  as  already  perfected ;  nay,  they  take  as  exemplars  the  lowest 
instances  of  understanding,  from  the  delusion  of  thereby  embracing  the 
lowest  humanity  in  their  grasp :  much  as  if  we  should  generalize  man; 
animal  and  plant,  into  their  mineral  components,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
whole  universe  is  but  one  mighty  stone. 

Now,  what  we  know  of  all  other  things,  must  be  the  very  mind  with  whi6h 
we  advance  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  the  universe.  If  the  path  o€ 
order  and  series  is  the  successful  path  in  daily  life ;  if  it  is  the  teachiuff  of 
history  and  individual  action,  and  the  continual  lesson  and  education  of  the 
understanding,  why  are  we  not  to  accept  it,  in  so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone  with 
ourselves,  and  also  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the  highest  mindb 
of  the  race,  and  proceed  to  look  out  from  it,  as  through  a  clear  window, 
and  a  megascope  and  microscope,  at  the  world  around  us,  and  at  the  world 
within  ?  The  intellect  as  a  means,  thus  furnished  with  its  own  means,  shall 
help  us  to  see  the  inner  structure  of  that  universe,  which  in  its  turn  is  a 
means  to  the  ends  of  its  creator.  It  shall  then  be  parallel  with  things,  and 
be  adopted  into  that  better  nature  which  nature  intends,  so  soon  as  man  is 
in  co-operation  with  her. 

As  thus,  philosophy  has  had  no  intellectual  means  at  its  disposal  beyond 
those  ordinary  intuitions,  which  are  quite  indq>endent  of  rational  thought, 
and  without  which  man  would  be  worse  than  *'  the  beasts  which  perish," 
80  it  -need  hardly  be  told,  that  in  approaching  the  region  of  the  senses, 
where  distinction  and  variety  are  above  all  prominent  and  perplexing,  it  has 
failed  altogether  to  effect  or  alter  anything,  if  we  except  placing  another 
and  a  worse  medium  than  the  human  eye  between  man  and  things.  Observe 
that  the  whole  controversy,  (for  a  controversy  it  has  been,  and  not  an  educa- 
tion,) has  turned  upon  the  validity  of  the  senses  as  our  informants  of  external 
nature.  Philosophy  has  taught  us  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  lowest, 
sternest,  most  gratuitous  realities  which  a  creator  can  bestow,  or  a  creature 
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receive.  But  how  eould  it  be  otherwise  than  thoroughly  incootinent  ?  For 
that  which  holds  to  no  principles,  can  be  contained  by  no  ends,  bat  must 
run  out  as  through  a  sieve,  and  be  spilt  in  nature.  This  mere  loss  of  itself 
is  the  great  fact  appertaining  to  philosophy.  There  is  no  road  so  straight 
but  is  a  maze  to  it ;  no  plain  so  wide  and  open,  but  is  as  bad  as  a  primeval 
forest  to  this  erroneous  philosophy.  It  is  thoroughly  desarienie,  always 
looking  for  the  sun  to  rise  and  set  in  the  north  or  in  the  south.  Far  from 
studying  the  senses,  it  has  been  content  with  talking  of  them,  and  casting 
them  all  into  one  indistinct  f^mula,  of  Sensualism  or  Sensationalism.  Yet 
if  the  senses  have  a  unity  and  may  be  grouped  under  a  term,  they  have  also 
a  variety,  which  is  necessary  to  fill  the  unity.  What  then  is  the  end  of  the 
senses  in  which  their  unity  must  be  found )  What  order  of  the  senses  is 
the  means  to  that  end  ?  In  other  words,  what  are  the  various  degrees  of 
aeose  from  above  to  below  ?  What  is  th^  series  of  the  bodily  senses  as 
realized  in  the  world  7  Will  it  be  believed,  that  phil6sophy  has  not  even 
made  a  list,  much  less  a  catalogue  rauonneey  of  this  part  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  knowledge  1  The  natural  history  of  man  and  animals,  which  is 
even  now  so  rich  in  information  on  the  subject,  has  never  been  appealed  to 
by  the  philosopher  to  furnish  data  for  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry.  Neither 
waking  nor  dreams,  neither  imagination  nor  memory,  as  they  are  known  to 
mankind,  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  sensation.  The  one  empty 
formula  of  Sensualism  has  been  seized  as  already  complete,  and  set  in  all 
its  lights ;  and  this  is  what  philosophy  has  done  for  the  human  senses  1 
those  very  senses  which  are  the  upper  limit  of  the  material  world. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  precise  intellectual  mark  of  phi- 
losophy in  this  as  in  its  other  attempts.  If  we  take  the  presumable  sensation 
of  babyhood^  and  for  a  moment  suppose  an  intellect  embedded  therein,  it  is 
very  plain  that  the  baby  (of  whose  undiseased  faculties,  we  beg  pardon  for 
the  comparison,)  might  fairly  broach  the  *'  great  questions"  of  the  mature 
philosopher.  The  facts  of  the  case  would  justify  the  questions.  For  there 
is,  first,  a  most  indistinct  universe,  in  which  the  ear  discerhs  no  directions  of 
sound,  and  the  eye  is  unaware  of  any  distance  between  itself  and  objects, 
nay,  in  which  all  things  appear  as  one  confused  somewhat,  as  it  were  the 
blank  internal  area  of  a  single  outline  or  formula.  Seeing  that  its  under- 
standing  is  uninstructed,  our  baby  must  perforce  be  a  Berkleian  or  a  Kantist, 
when  it  thinks  that  all  nature  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  mind ;  it  must 
be  a  philosopher  on  general  principles,  seeing  that  to  its  vision  all  things  are 
equal,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  variety  in  the  unity  of  sensation. 
And  if  the  poor  infant  eould  resolutely  refuse  to  admit  the  further  stages  of 
intellectual  growth  ;  if  it  could  seize  upon  Sensationalism  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  progressive  doctrine  of  the  senses ;  if  it  could  fasten  and  fix  upon  itself 
that  state  in  which  objects  seem  to  touch  the  vision,  and  the  instrument  of 
sensation,  the  object  and  the  subject,  are  not  consciously  distinguished ; 
why,  in  this  case,  every  such  baby,  stopping  once  for  all  at  the  threshold  of 
what  might  otherwise  be  a  great  xareer,  would  furnish  a  model  of  actual 
Idealism  and  Sensationalism,  and  when  opposed  by  others,  of  scepticism  too, 
before  which  the  Hegels  and  the  Humes  would  burn  dim,  or  sink  indeed 
into  dark  insignificance. 

The  short  statement  is,  then,  that  the  philosophers  formally  bridle  up 
their  nags  at  the  first  stage  of  every  subject ;  and  are,  if  possible,  outside 
the  verj  senses,  or  leading  the  life  rather  of  vegetables  than  of  men. 
Sooner  than  divide  them  into  five  classes,  we  would  cast  them  into  that  in- 
visible unity,  which  they  love  so  dearly,  and  designate  them  all  by  the  one 
term  of  ImpossMUsts  ;  or  if  a  concrete  name  be  preferred,  they  may  in- 
deed not  unjustlj  he  d^ominated,  {foUloff'ing  a  gr^  qaao^  who  was  no  phi- 
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keopher,)  according  to  their  plain  function,  as  "  TnieUectmal  Extinguith^ 
ersJ*  For  have  they  not  put  out  the  very  lights  of  the  seven  golden  candle* 
sticks  ? 

As  they  have  omitted  the  senses  from  their  category  of  Sensationalism, 
so  they  have  caused  their  dependent  physiologists  to  omit  the  real  forces  of 
nature  from  the  doctrine  of  bodies.     It  is  true,  that  metaphysics  has  its 
dynamics  and  its  monads,  but  these  it  has  never  connected  with  natural 
things,  so  they  are  by  no  means  referable  to  the  sciences..    Their  monads 
have  no  relation  to  the  veritable  units  with  which  nature  teems,  and  of 
which  the  individual  man,  with  his  incalculable  myriads  of  parts,  and 
thereby  his  concentrated  oneness,  is,  as  the  unit  of  society,  the  grand  type 
and  exempldr.    Nor  have  their  dynamics  any  connection  with  the  blood 
and  spirit  of  our  race,  or  with  the  auras  and  forces  of  our  universe.    So 
far  from  this,  they  are  "  pure*'  of  all  determination ;  no  means  between 
them  and  the  lowest  sphere  are  even  possible ;  but  in  their  utter  formless^ 
ness  they  operate,  if  at^all,  immediately  upon  the  gross  bodies  of  sensible 
nature.     To  proclaim  the  existence  of  such  dynamics,  is  nothing  more  than 
to  give  words  a  position  without  a  meaning.     They  are  the  true  visionary 
entities,  and  not  those  "  animal  spirits*'  which,  according  to  Mr.  Morell, 
they  have  substituted.    Indeed,  there  is  no  weaker  part  of  the  excellent 
volumes,  which  suggest  to  us  these  remarks,  than  that  in  which  the  author 
glances  at  physics.     He  evidently  has  not  the  slightest  conception  of  that 
grandeur  of  principle  in  outward  nature,  which  will  ultimately  fit  it  to  be 
the  habitation  of  a  posterity,  as  we  hope,  better  than  ourselves ;  better  than 
the  philosophers.     In  assuming,  as  he  does,  the  solidity  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, he  freezes  man  in  his  vital  parts ;  at  any  rate,  he  imbeds  all  motions  id 
the  lowest  or  sensible  substances,  and  leaves  the  understanding  no  objects 
in  the  human  frame.    In  this  case  the  theory  of  the  body  becomes  abso- 
lutely identified  with  the  phenomena  it  presents  to  sight     Yet  as  the  soul 
dwells  so  far  above  our  understandings,  how  then  should  it  operate  upon 
such  a  nervous  system ;  a  system  conceived  to  be  grosser  in  its  conditions 
than  that  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  in  which  latter  a  distinct ^»ii{ 
plays  the  highest  part  ?    Immediately,  of  course,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
Unintelligibly,  then,  also,  we  rejoin.     For  when  a  vast  chasm  of  difference, 
as  between  the  soul  and  body,  is  filled  by  no  meanSf  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
not  to  be  bridged  over  by  the  human  understanding,  which  itself  is  a  means, 
and  all  whose  workings  generate  means,  or  comprehend  means.     Immediate 
operations  between  two  things  not  seen  to  be  connected,  must  in  their  nature 
be  occult,  and  must  terminate,  and  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  sciences. 
But  who,  then,  is  to  be  the  credible  witness  of  the  immediacy  ?    Not  the 
man  of  facts,  of  course ;  for  he  only  knows  what  he  sees,  not  what  he  does 
not  see ;  and  why  should  the  strength  of  his  senses  be  erected  against  the 
strength  of  others'  reason  7    It  is  altogether  unfair,  nay  cruel,  to  put  the 
unhappy  microscopist  into  the  jury-box  in  such  a  cause,  and  to  attempt  to 
lawyer  from  him  an  excuse  for  the  active  blindness  of  the  metaphysicians. 
I^t  the  physiologists  keep  out  of  the  hanos  of  philosophical  crimps,  who  will 
lure  them  aaide  from  their  known  road  into  strange  houses,  and  plunder 
them  of  both  their  goods  and  their  faculties  at  once. 

But  what  idea  can  philosophy  have  of  the  dignity  and  refinement  of  the 
soul,  when  the  latter  is  supposed  to  perform  all  the  operations  of  the  body 
immediately?  What  leisure  can  our  essential  inner  man  have  for  the 
high  company  and  joy  of  his  own  sphere,  if  he  is  literally  always  shoving- 
us  along  in  our  daily  movements  ?  Henceforth  let  him  be  called  a  porter, 
and  not  a  soul ;  and  let  him  take  the  body  upon  his  brawny  back  whither 
he  wills,  in  place  of  governing  it  by  an  intellectual  but  real  efflux. 
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Ix  18  indeed  hard  to  be  aerioos  with  such  doctrines  as  these^  especially 
when  they  are  put  forward  as  high  and  ^  pure"  views  of  the  subject.  Let. 
QSy  however,  endeavor  to  illustrate  it  with  our  utmost  attainable  gravity  by 
a  practical  case.  On  one  side  let  us  suppose  a  body  of  railway^irectors, 
on  the  other  a  good,  able  locomotive,  with  an  iron  line  for  its  field.  Here 
we  have  two  things ;  the  one  dead,  but  to  a  certain  extent  organic  or  me- 
chanical, the  other  alive.  Now,  the  one  desires  to  operate  on  the  other ; 
the  animated  being  upon  the  inanimate.  According  to  philosophy,  the  di- 
rectorate must  put  its  oym  shoulder  to  the  wheels,  and  roll  them  with  a. 
continuous  effort  down  the  whole  rail.  The  flesh  must  compete  with,  and, 
overcome,  the  iron  in  brute  force  I  Practically,  however,  the  reverse  is 
happily  the  case.  The  directors,  probably,  never  see  the  locomotive  at  all, 
as  neither  does  the  soul  see  the  body,  except  as  ];6presented  in  the  sphere  of 
ends«  But  in  multiple  subordination  they  produce  under  them  other  func« 
tkmaries,  the  last  of  whom  alone,  as  a  subsidiary  soul,  or  lowest  directorate, 
Gomee  in  contact  with  the  engine.  But  is  this  last  being  so  hapless  that  he 
has  to  pui  his  main  strength  against  the  iron,  and  to  impel  it  with  his  im- 
mediate body  ?  By  no  means.  There  is  yet  another  lower  series  to  be 
produced,  in  which  rank,  order,  and  respect  for  the  dignity,  and  precedence 
of  the  very  elements,  must  be  preserved,  or  the  effect  will  fail.  In  short,, 
there  is  a  ladder,  with  the  triple  steps  of  fire,  steam,  and  machinery,  before 
the  wheels  are  finally  reached  by  the  presiding  human  power. 

Why  then,  we  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  of  all  our  prac* 
tical  understanding,  should  we  expect  that  of  our  souls,  the  like  of  which  we 
are  justly  unwilling  to  do,  lest  we  should  degrade  and  damage  our  very 
bodies  f  But  here  again  the  mischief  has  come  out  of  that  most  mischiev- 
ous consciousness  of  the  philosophers,  which  has  wrongly  informed  thenb 
that  2^^  are  so  ahaolutely  alive,  such  "  pure"  spirits,  and  that  other  things 
are  so  absolutely  dead,  that  a  medium  between  the  two  is  impossible  :  al- 
diough  their  own  existence  in  the  body,  and  the  contemplation  of  both  spir- 
itaal  and  material  things  by  one  mind,  might  have  surely  given  a  practical 
lefiitation  to  any  such  fabulous  impossibility. 

But  here  we  imagine  the  philosophers  will  easily  incline  the  balance  of 
the  argument  in  their  own  favor.  For  to  end  the  controversy,  what  need 
they  do  but  deny  the  existence  of  the  soul  ?  At  all  events,  deny  it  in  any 
but  some  "pure"  sense,  in  which  no  distinction  can  be  appreciated  by  the 
understanding  between  it  and  nonentity.  If  this  be  their  game,  we  may 
resign  them  the  victory,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  pass  on  to  the  last  sad  charge 
which  the  History  of  Philosophy  brings  against  them. 

If  they  have  neglected  the  substantial  facts  of  man  and  of  nature,  it  is 
because  they  have  also  slighted  the  facts  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  This 
is  perpetually  confessed  by  Mr.  Morell,  whose  profoundly  pious  mind  is  vis- 
ibly shocked  by  the  daring  intrusion  of  metaphysicians  upon  sacred  ground. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  Qiis  enlightened  author,  one  of  the  noblest  writers 
and  thinkers  in  modern  English  li\^ratiire,  after  many  a  generous,  and  too 
generous  an  eulogy  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  propounded  by  philosophers ;  afler  surveying  the  lower  parts  of 
a  system  with  manifest  admiration,  is  compelled  to  a  sudden  halt  in  ascend- 
ing, from  the  discovery  that  a  Babel  is  erected  upon  the  seemingly  good 
foundations,  and  that  the  architect,  like  one  demented  and  heaven-stricken, 
mutters  nothing  but  strange  contradictions  on  all  the  great  principles  which 
are  the  doubly-assured  sureties  of  the  good  and  the  wise.  He  praises  the 
living  bark  and  the  bright  green  shoots,  and  in  the  next  breath  honestly  tells 
us  that  the  great  tree  has  lost  its  head,  and  is  touchwood  to  the  core.  Re- 
specting Dr.  Wheweirs  views  on  morality^  '<  he  would  rather  observe  an 
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unasserting  silence."  When  he  comes  to  speak  of  Hie  head  tnd  front  of 
the  system  of  his  favorite,  Victor  Cousin,  (viz.,  his  ideas  of  Gkxl  and  in- 
spiration,) mark  with  what  a  **  three-man-beetle"  he  '*  fillips"  the  upper 
parts  of  that  voluble  Eclecticist  The  veil  of  a  clear  philosophical  style  will 
hardly  conceal  the  horror  which  he  feels,  when  it  becomes  hb  doty  to  show 
historically  how  the  vulgar  atheism  has  been  taught  politeness^  and  clothed 
in  flowing  robes,  by  a  mighty  group  of  assiduous  Egoists.  But  with  all 
this,  the  wonder  is  that  he  should  not  have  forsaken  these  polluted  ruins, 
where  the  bittern  and  the  obscene  owl  are  his  fellow^watcbers  in  the  un- 
mitigated night 

His  philosophical  tendencies,  however,  and  free  charity,  are  too  strong  to 
allow  him  to  confound  the  abuse  of  his  favorite  pursuit  with  its  legitimate 
use ;  and  hence,  though  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  that  **  second  temple, 
whose  glory  shall  be  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  first/'  he  lingers  in  the  de- 
serted building  of  the  old  philosophy,  yet  it  is  with  no  attachment  to  the 
ugly  sights  and  discordant  sounds  of  that  unpeopled  place.  We  augur  that 
if  he  pleases,  he  is  intellectually  already  prepared,  by  much  tribulation  of 
thought,  and  many  puttings  away  of  old  and  cherished  notions,  to  receive 
new  garments,  and  step  once  for  all  into  the  safe  portals  of  a  better 
edifice. 

If  we  have  not  analyzed  his  work  more  reverently,  it  is  because  we  have 
found  nothing  worthy  of  note  in  the  multifarious  philosophies  which  he  has 
come  to  bury,  and  not  to  praise.  They  contain,  as  we  before  observed, 
many  common  recognitions  of  those  initial  principles  which  it  needs  no 
philosophy  to  discover,  and  in  so  far  as  this  they  are  ordinary  records  and 
journals  of  plain  truth.  But  as  philosophies,  they  exclude  love  from  life, 
the  laws  of  order  from  intelligence,  the  multiformity  of  sense  and  nature 
from  sensation,  the  principles  of  organization  from  physiology,  real  dyna- 
mics from  the  doctrine  of  body.  Revelation  from  the  category  of  fact,  and 
God  from  all  things.  They  deprive  man  of  his  Father,  his  home,  and  his 
destiny.  In  truth,  had  we  nothing  better  in  the  world  than  these  philoso- 
phies, human  wickedness,  anger,  and  desperation,  would  now  be  at  their 
fiercest  pitch. 
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ON  OBSSBVUIQ  THE  CB08S  WHICH    8T7RHOUNT8  THE  SPIRS  OF  OXACE  CHUBOH,  VAIMTLT 

PJCA&INO  THROUGH  ▲  DISPSRSIIfO  FOG. 

Oh  !■  emblem  of  our  hallowed  Aith,  Bat  now,  a  giorioos  symbol  ahines 

That  crowns  yon  sacred  spire.  Of  Christianity, 

Shine  thro'  the  mist,  and  prompt  our  hearts  Allusive  to  the  great  event 

To  pray  for  Heavenly  fire.  Which  sealed  man's  destiny. 


Sojshall  no  mental  clouds  obscure 

The  true — ^the  holy  cross, 
While  heavenly  visions  we  diacem— 

Nor  deem  the  world  a  loss. 

The  transverse  wood  by  man  devised, 

For  malefactors'  doom. 
No  ignominious  title  bears, 

Since  Jesus  left  the  tomb. 


if,  free  from  doubt,  within  our  hearts 
We  can  the  cross  descry, 

Before  its  pure  and  holy  light 
Shall  hell's  dark  shadows  fly. 

No  more  the  fatal  mists  of  sin 
Our  souls  shall  overspread ; 

Our  great  Satanic  foe  snail  flee 
Aghast  with  trembling  dread. 


New'Torkf  Jitns  Ut, 


Where'er  the  glorious  sign  appears, 
Bfay'light  and  grace  be  given, — 

And  there  the  blessed  Qoqpel  soond. 
To  call  our  souls  to  heaven. 
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(Coneladed.) 

^  Thus  Blanche  and  Marceau  passed  the  firdt  days  of  their  sojourn  at  Nan« 
tesy  antil  the  time  appointed  for  his  sister's  marriage  was  near  at  hand. — 
Among  the  presents  whioh  he  had  ordered  for  her,  he  selected  a  Valuable  set 
of  jewels,  which  he  offered  to  Blanche.  ThiB  latter  gazed  at  it  for  a  mo- 
ment with  the  natural  delight  of  a  young  maiden,  but  then  closed  and  lock- 
ed the  casket  **  Jewels  do  not  suit  with  my  condition/'  she  said,  sadly, 
*'  while  my  father  is  perhaps  flying  from  village  to  Tillage,  begging  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  to  support  life — seeking  a  cavern  for  a  hidmg-place— while  I 
myself  am  outlawed.  No !  it  is  by  simplicity  of  apparel  that  I  must  evade 
scrutiny.  Remember,  I  might  be  recognised."  Marceau  urged  her,  and 
she  at  last  consented  to  accept  an  artificial  red  rose. 

As  at  this  time  all  the  churches  were  closed,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  should  be  performed  in  the  council-house.  The  cere- 
mony was  short  and  sad ;  the  young  maidens  missed  the  altar,  decorated 
with  wreaths  and  flowers— the  canopy  over  the  head  of  the  youthful  pair, 
beneath  which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  priest, 
who  said  to  them,  **  Go,  my  children,  and  be  happy." 

At  the  entrance  of  the  council-house  a  deputation  of  boatmen  welcomed 
the  youpg  pair.  Marceau's  rank  had  procured  this  testimony  of  respect  to 
his  sister.  One  of  these  men,  whose  exterior  seemed  not  unknown  to  the 
general,  held  two  nosegays  ;  the  one  he  gave  to  the  bride,  the  other  he 
reached  to  Blanche,  upon  whom  he  gazed  sharply  and  steadfastly.  '*  Tinguy  1 
where  is  my  father  ?"  she  cried,  turning  pale. 

"  In  Saint-Florent,"  replied  the  boatman.  "  Take  these  flowers,"  he 
added,  in  an  under  tone,  **  they  contain  a  letter.  Long  live  the  king  and  the 
good  cause !"  Blanche  would  have  detained  him  to  question  him  farther, 
but  he  had  disappeared.  Marceau  recognised  his  guide,  and  admired  not 
less  the  devotion,  than  the  dexterity  and  boldness  of  the  boor.  It  was  with 
a  beating  heart  that  Blanche  read  the  letter.  The  Vendeans  had  suffered 
defeat  after  defeat ;  the  population  of  some  of  the  neighboring  villages  had 
emigrated,  to  esci^e  from  desolation  and  hunger.  The  rest  of  the  letter 
contained  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Marceau,  for  Tinguy  had  informed  the 
Marquis  of  the  rescue  of  his  daughter,  and  of  her  present  situation.  Blanche 
was  sad ;  this  letter  led  her  back  to  the  horrors  of  war ;  she  no  longer  sup- 
ported herself  as  usual  upon  Marceau's  arm ;  she  spoke  with  a  deeper,  softer 
expression. 

During  the  ceremony  a  stranger  was  ushered  into  the  hall,  who  wished 
to  impart  information  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  general.  Marceau  did 
not  at  once  perceive  him,  but  he  suddenly  felt  Blanche's  arm  tremble  with- 
in his  own  ;  he  looked  up,  and  the  two  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
Delmar.  The  representative  approached  them  slowly,  with  his  eyes  fasten- 
ed upon  Blanche,  and  a  smile  upon  his  lips,    A  cold  sweat  stood  upon 


Marceau'd  brow.  "  Citizen/'  said  Delmar,  addressing  Blanche,  "  yoa  have 
a  brother  V*  She  stammered  a  few  unintelligible  words,  and  was  upon  the 
point  of  throwing  herself  into  Marceau's  arms.  The  representative  con- 
tinued— '*  If  my  memory  and  your  resemblance  do  not  deceive  me,  I  break- 
fasted with  him  at  Chollet.  How  is  it,  that  since  that  time  I  have  not  seen 
him  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  armies  V* 

Blanche  felt  her  strength  fail  her.  Delmar's  piercing  glance  followed  the 
visible  progress  of  her  embarrassment,  and  she  was  about  to  sink  beneath  it, 
when  the  representative's  eyes  turned  from  her,  and  were  directed  toward 
Marceau.  But  it  was  now  Delmar's  turn  to  tremble.  The  general  had  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  strained  its  hilt  with  a  convulsive  grasp.  The 
representative's  face  at  once  resumed  its  ordinary  expression ;  he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  all  that  he  had  just  said,  took  Marceau  by  the  arm,  and  led 
him  to  the  recess  of  a  window.  Here  he  discoursed  with  him  for  some  mo> 
ments  upon  the  present  condition  of  La  Vendee,  and  told  him,  incideotaHy, 
that  he  had  come  to  Nantes  to  advise  with  Carrier  respecting  the  adoptioi^ 
of  severer  measures  against  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  He  mentioned, 
also,  that  his  friend  Dumas  had  been  recalled  to  Paris;  Then,  after  havings 
spoken  a  few  indifferent  words,  coldly  took  his  leave,  and,  with  a  bow  anc^ 
a  smile  that  froze  the  blood  in  her  veins,  passed  the  seat  upon  which  Blanche 
had  dropped  almost  in  a  swoon. 

Two  hours  after  Marceau  received  an  order  to  set  out  widiout  delay  for 
the  army  of  the  east,  and  to  take  command  of  his  brigade  again.  This  sud- 
den and  unexpected  summons  overwhelmed  him  with  astonishment.  H» 
feared  that  it  had  some  connexion  with  the  scene  which  had  just  passed^  in 
the  council-house,  for  his  furlough  did  not  expire  until  the  lapse  of  foarteeo 
days.  He  hurried- to  Delmar  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  matter,  but 
the  latter  had,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  left  die  city  vnth  Carrier. 

He  was  compelled  to  obey.  If  he  delayed,  he  was  lost ;  for  at  that  time 
the  generals  were  obliged  to  render  unconditional  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  representatives  appointed  by  the  convention.  Marceau  was  mth 
Blanche  when  he  received  the  summons.  Overwhelmed  by  this  unexpected 
blow»  he  had  not  the  courage  to  inform  her  of  his  departure,  since  he  most 
leave  her  alone,  and  without  a  protector,  in  a  city  where  the  blood  of  the 
suspected  daily  flowed  in  streams.  She  remarked  his  anxiety ;  and  over- 
coming her  timidity,  approached  him  with  the  trembling  glance  of  a  maiden 
who  loves,  and  who  feels  that  she  has  the  right  to  share  in  his  cares.  Mar- 
ceau showed  her  the  order  which  he  had  just  received.  Blanche  had  scarcely 
glanced  at  it  when  she  was  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  her  protector  would 
expose  himself  if  he  did  not  obey.  Her  heart  sank  within  her,  yet  stiti  she 
retained  sufficient  composure  to  exhort  him  to  start  upon  his  journey.— 
Marceau  gazed  upon  her  sadly.-— ''  And  you,  too,  Blanche,"  he  said,  "  coni» 
mand  me  to  leave  you !  And  yet,"  he  added,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 
**  what  right  had  I  to  expect  the  contrary  ?  Fool !  when  I  thought  of  this 
journey,  I  imagined  that  it  would  cost  her  tears  1"  He  walked  back  and 
forth  with  hurried  steps.  ''  Tears  ! — ^why  tears  t  Am  I  not  indifferent  te 
her  V*  As  he  turned  again,  he  stood  in  front  of  Blanche.  Large  drops 
coursed  down  the  maiden's  cheeks,  and  a  sigh  broke  from  her  bosom.—* 
Marceau  felt  that  his  eyes  were  wet  also.  *'  Oh,  pardon  me !"  he  said— 
*'  pardon  me,  Blanche ! — but  I  am  unhappy,  and  unhappiness  renders  the 
heart  distrustful.  In  your  presence,  my  life  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  your 
own ;  how  shall  I— how  can  I  separate  my  days  from  yours  ?  I  had  for* 
gotten  every  thine — ^I  believed  in  the  eternity  of  these  joyfhl  hours.  Oh, 
unhappy  fate !  I  dreamed,  and  now  I  awake !  Blanche  I"  he  continued, 
with  a  calmer  yet  constrained  voice-*— *'  the  war  wUch  we  are  oarrying  ea 
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ifl  fri^lAiI  tnd  murderom ;  it  is  possIUe  that  we  mty  never  meet  agaiiL'' 
With  these  words  he  grasped  the  hand  of  the  sobbing  maiden. — *'  Promise 
me  that,  if  I  fall— I  have  always  had  a  presentiment  that  my  life  would  be  « 
short  one-promise  me  that  my  memory  shall  abide  with  you,  if  it  be  only 
in  dreams ;  and  I,  Blanche,  proikiise  you,  that  if  between  life  and  death  time 
is  left  me  to  utter  a  name— a  single  name — ^that  name  shall  be  yours."  Tears 
stifled  ber  voice^  but  in  her  eyes  there  shone  a  thousand  promises,  more  warm, 
more  tender  than  Marceau  >  had  ventured  to  hope,  w  ith  one  hand  she 
pressed  the  offered  right-hand  of  her  protector,  who  had  dropped  upon  his 
knee  before  her ;  with  the  other  she  pointed  to  the  rose  that  decorated  her 
hair — "  For  ever  I  for  ever  \"  she  stammered,  and  sunk  swooning  in  his 


Marceau's  cries  summoned  his  mother  and  sisters  into  the  apartment 
He  thought  that  Blanche  was  dead.  Love  exaggerates  every  thmg — ^botfa 
fear  and  hope.  The  soldier  was  suddenly  transformed  to  a  child.  Blanche 
opened  her  eyes,  and  bhished  when  she  beheld  Marceau  at  her  feet,  and 
saw  herself  surrounded  by  his  family.  **  You  go,''  she  said, "  to  fight 
against  my  father,  perhaps !  Oh,  spare  him  if  he  should  fall  into  your 
hands  ! — ^remember  that  his  death  will  be  mine  also.  What  can  yon  ask  for 
more?"  she  continued^  in  a  softer  tone. — *'  I  think  of  my  fiither  oniv  after 
thinking  of  you  I"  And  now,  collecting  all  her  courage,  she  urgea  Mar* 
ceau  to  hasten  hia  departure.  He  himself  saw  the  necessity  of  wis  stepi 
and  no  longer  withstood  her  remonstrances,  coupled  as  they  were  with  those 
of  his  mother*  Th^  necessary  orders  were  given,  and  in  an  hour  he  had 
received  the  farewdls  of  Blanche  and  his  family. 

Marceau  followed  the  same  road  over  which  he  had  journeyed  with 
Blanche  on  their  way  to  Nantes.  Every  epoi  recalled  to  his  recollection 
some  part  of  her  narrative,  and  the  dangers  which  threatened  her,  but  which 
he  had  not  heeded  while  he  was  near  her,  seemed  much  more  imminent, 
now  Uiat  he  was  absent  from  her.  Every  word  of  Delmar's  sounded  in  his 
ears  again,  and  every  moment  he  was  upon  the  point  of  turning  his  horse's 
head  and  spurring  back  to  Nantes.  He  was  obliged  to  exert  the  whole 
strength  of  his  reason,  in  order  to  contend  against  the  ardent  desire  which 
he  felt  to  see  her  once  more. 

Had  Marceau  been  able  to  attend  to  anything  except  his  own  thoughts^ 
he  would  have  perceived  a  horseman  at  a  distance,  who  advanced  toward 
him,  stepping  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  not  mis* 
taken,  and  then  spurred  his  horse  to  a  gallop  to  meet  him ; — he  would  have 
recognised  General  Dumas,  as  the  latter  had  recognised  him.  The  two 
friends  sprang  from  their  horses,  and  fell  in  each  others'  arms.  At  the  same 
moment,  a  man  covered  with  sweat,  with  tattered  garments  and  bleeding 
face,  swings  himself  over  the  hedge,  and  sliding  down  the  declivity  to  the 
roadi-side,  falls  breathless  at  the  feet  of  the  two  generals,  exclaiming,  "  Im** 
prisoned  I"     It  was  Tioguy. 

"  Imprisoned  1  who  1  Blanche  ?"  cried  Marceau.  The  peasant  made  s 
sign  of  assent,  for  the  poor  wretch  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  He  had 
run  a  distance  of  five  leagues  over  fields,  hedges,  heaths ;  perhaps  he  could 
have  accomplished  one  or  two  leagues  more ;  but  he  had  overtaken  him, 
and  he  fell  exhausted  to  the  ground. 

Marceau  gazed  at  him  wiUi  open  mouth  and  fixed  eyes.  ''  Imprisoned  I 
Blanche  imprisoned !"  he  repeated  again  and  again,  while  his  friend  was 
busied  in  pouring  some  wine  into  the  peasant's  mouth.  "  Blanche  impris- 
oned !  It  was  for  this,  then,  that  I  was  removed,  Alexander  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, taking  his  friend  by  the  hand ;  "  I  must  return  to  Nantes ;  you 
must  accompany  me ;  for,  my  life,  my  future  happinessi  my  fortune,  all  are 
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tlierel^^  He  gnashed  his  teeth,  his  whole  frame  was  agitated  eonvtdsiTeljr. 
**  Let  him  who  has  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  Blancl^,  tremble !  Know 
that  I  love  her  with  the  whole  strength  of  my  soul ;  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  live  without  her ;  I  will  save  her  or  die.  Whither  have  they  earried 
her  V*  Tinguy,  to  whom  this  question  was  directed,  had  by  this  time 
somewhat  recovered  his  consciousness ;  yet  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  reply  to  this  repeated  interrogatory  2  ''  To  the  prison  Booffay  I" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when  the  two  friends  gave  their 
horses  the  spur,  and  rode  at  a  gallop  towards  Nantes. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  They  repaired  at  once  to  Carrier*8 
dwelling.  Marceau  dismounted,  took  his  pistols  from  the  holsters,  con- 
cealed them  beneath  his  coat,  and  rushed  towards  the  chamber  of  the  man 
who  held  the  fate  of  Blanche  in  his  hands.  His  friend  foUowed  him  with 
more  calmness,  yet  resolved  to  defend  him  if  he  should  need  his  aid ;  and 
to  venture  his  life  in  his  behalf  with  the  same  indifference  with  which  he 
would  have  risked  it  upon  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  deputy  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  he  was  held  not  to  be  distrustful ;  neither 
entreaties  nor  threats  could  induce  him  to  admit  the  two  generals  to  his 
presence.  Marceau  left  the  house  with  more  coolness  than  his  friend  had 
expected  of  him.  Within  a  few  moments  he  seemed  to  have  formed  a  new 
plan  ;  he  requested  General  Dumas  to  repair  at  once  to  the  postphouse,  and 
wait  for  him  with  a  carriage  and  horses  at  the  door  of  the  prison  Bouffay. 

Marceau's  name  and  rank  procured  him  entrance  into  the  prison,  and  he 
directed  the  jailor  to  lead  him  to  the  dungeon  in  which  Blanche  was  con- 
fined. The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  but  when  Marceau  repeated  his 
command  with  more  emphasis,  the  turnkey  obeyed,  and  by  a  sign  directed 
him  to  follow  him.  "  She  is  not  alone,"  said  the  latter,  as  he  opened. the 
low  door  of  a  cell,  the  darkness  of  which  filled  Marceau  with  horror ;  ''  but 
she  will  soon  be  relieved  of  her  companion,  for  his  day  has  come.'*  With 
these  words  he  locked  the  door  upon  Marceau,  having  first  requested  him 
to  make  his  visit  as  short  as  possible,  as  this  favor  might  be  considered  a 
breach  of  duty,  and  expose  him  to  punishment. 

Blinded  by  the  sudden  darkness,  Marceau  greyed  about  him  like  a  man 
in  a  dream ;  in  vain  he  endeavor^  to  utter  the  name  of  Blanche.  Sud* 
denly  he  heard  a  cry,  and  the  young  maiden  thr^w  herself  into  his  arms ; 
her  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon,  had  at  once  recognised 
him.  "  Ah  I  you  have  not  forsaken  me,  then  1"  she  exclaimed.  **  They 
/  dragged  me  hither ;  I  saw  Tinguy  in  the  crowd  that  followed  me ;  I  called 
your  name,  and  he  disappeared.  I  had  no  hope  of  seeing  you  again ;  but 
you  are  now  here,  and  you  will  take  me  hence." 

Marceau  stood  confused  and  silent  for  a  moment ;  and  then  said,  with  a 
faltering  voice :  **  Yes ;  with  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  would  I  gladly  tear 
you  at  once  from  this  place ;  but — " 

"  Ah,"  interrupted  Blanche, ''  feel  these  damp  walls,  this  musty  straw ; 
you,  a  general,  can  you  not — " 

"  Blanche,  I  can  indeed  knock  at  that  door,  shoot  down  the  jailor  when 
be  opens  it,  lead  you  into  the  court-yard,  let  you  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and 
die  in  defending  you ;  but  when  I  am  dead,  Blanche,  they  would  drag  you 
back  into  this  dungeon,  and  no  one  in  the  world  will  be  able  to  rescue 
you." 

''But  can  you,  thenT 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"  Soon  ?" 

''  I  ask  but  two  days.    But  first  answer  me  a  question  upon  which  your 
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life  and  mine  dq>end«.    Answer  me,  then,  as  joo  wonld  answer  before  the 
Almighty.     Blanche,  do  yon  lo?e  me  V* 

*'  Is  this  the  time  and  place  to  ask  and  answer  snch  a  question  t  Do 
you  think  that  these  walls  are  accustomed  to  echo  words  of  love  t" 

'*  Tes,  this  is  the  time,  this  is  the  place ;  for  we  stand  between  life  and 
death,  between  time  and  eternity !  Blanche,  answer  me  quickly ;  every 
moment  robs  us  of  a  day,  every  hour  of  a  year.  Blanche,  do  you  love 
met" 

*'  Yea,  yes !"  These  words  came  from  the  maiden's  heart,  who,  forgets 
ting  that  her  blushes  could  not  here  be  seen,  concealed  her  face  upon  Mar* 
ceau's  bosom. 

*'  Well,  then,  Blanche,  you  must  at  once  accept  me  for  your  husband." 

**  The  maiden's  whole  firame  trembled.    ''  What  can  be  your  purpose  t" 

**  My  purpose  is  to  snatch  you  from  death ;  we  will  see  if  they  will  send 
the  wife  of  a  republican  general  to  the  scafifold  !''  Blanche  now  compr^ 
bended  him ;  she  shuddered  at  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  in 
her  behalf.  Her  love  burned  higher  within  her  bosom  ;  but  collecting  all 
her  firmness,  she  said,  in  a  resolute  tone,  '*  It  is  impossible  I" 

*'  Impossible !"  cried  Marceau,  interrupting  her ;  ''  impossible  I  That  is 
folly !  What  obstacle  can  stand  between  us  and  our  happiness,  now  that 
you  have  acknowledged  that  you  love  me  ?  Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  all 
is  but  a  jest  t    Think  of  the  death  that  awaits  you ;  and  what  a  death  1" 

'*  Mercy !  mercy !  it  is  frightful !  But  if  the  tide  of  your  wife  does  not 
save  me,  it  will  destroy  you  with  me." 

"  It  is  this,  then,  that  impels  you  to  reject  the  only  way  of  safety  which 
remains  open  to  us  t  Well,  then,  hear  me,  Blanche :  When  I  first  saw  you, 
I  felt  the  influence  of  your  beauty ;  this  feeling  grew  to  love,  and  this  love 
has  ripened  into  passion ;  my  being,  my  fate  hangs  upon  yours ;  happiness 
or  the  scaffdd — I  will  share  all  with  you ;  I  will  not  leave  you,  for  no  hu- 
man power  can  separate  us ;  I  need  but  to  call  out,  '  Long  live  the  kins  !' 
this  would  open  the  door  of  your  dungeon  to  me  again,  and  only  together 
woold  we  leave  it  If  you  wish  this,  be  it  so.  A  night  with  you  in  the 
same  prison,  the  passage  in  the  same  cart,  and  death  beneath  the  same  aae. 
All  this  has  its  worth  in  my  eyes." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  fly !  leave  me,  for  heaven's  sake  I  leave  me !" 

*'  I  fly !  reflect  upon  what  you  say  and  do.  If  I  go  hence  without  cal- 
ling you  my  wife,  without  the  right  to  protect  you,  I  will  seek  out  your 
father,  whom  you  have  forgotten,  and  will  say  to  him :  '  Old  mtm,  thy 
daughter  could  have  saved  her  life,  but  she  would  not  She  has  chosen  that 
thy  last  days  should  pass  away  in  grief,  and  that  her  blood  should  fall  upon 
thy  gray  hairs ;  weep,  old  man,  not  at  the  death  of  thy  daughter,  but  that 
she  did  not  love  thee  well  enough  to  live.' "  After  a  pause,  which  wae 
broken  by  Blanche's  sobs  alone,  be  continued — ''Oh,  for  compassion's 
sake,  listen  to  me ;  by  everything  which  is  sacred  to  thee,  by  thy  mother*s 
grave,  I  conjure  thee  to  become  mine  1     Thou  must  I  thou  must  I" 

"  Tes,  maiden,  thou  must !"  exclaimed  a  strange  voice,  which  startled 
them  both ;  "  thou  must,  for  it  is  the  only  means  to  preserve  thy  scarce 
budding  life ;  religion  enjoins  it,  and  I  am  reldy  to  bless  ^our  union." 

Marceau  looked  around  him  in  wonder ;  and  recognised  the  priest  of 
the  parish  of  Sainte  Marie  de  Rh^,  who  had  read  mass  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Vendeans  on  that  night  in  which  Blanche  was  made  prisoner.  '*  Oh, 
reverend  father!"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hand^  f'join  your  prayers  to 
mine ;  tell  her  that  she  must  live !" 

''  Blanche  de  Beanlieu  I"  said  the  priest,  with  a  solemn  voice,  *'  in  the 
name  of  thy  fether,  in  whose  {daeoe  my  years  and  the  friendship  which  has 
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united  ua  entitle  me  to  atand,  I  bid  thee  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  this  youths 
as  would  thy  father,  were  he  now  here." 

Blanche  appeared  disturbed  by  a  thousand  contending  emotions.  At 
last  she  threw  herself  into  Marceau's  arms. — '^Oh,  my  friend,  I  can  no 
longer  refose ! — I  love  thee — ^I  am  thine !"  Their  lips  joined  in  a  kiss. — 
Marceau  was  bewildered  with  joy.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  every 
thing  around  him.    The  voice  of  the  priest  recalled  him  to  himself. 

'*  Hasten,  my  children,"  said  the  latter,  "  for  my  hours  here  below  are 
■numbered.  Let  but  a  few  moments  pass,  and  I  can  bless  you  only  from 
heaven." 

Blanche  started,  and  glanced  around  in  terror.  **  What  a  moment,"  she 
said, ''  t6  unite  our  destinies !  What  a  temple  fen  such  a  ceremony !  Do  you 
think  that  a  union  blessed  within  these  dark  and  gloomy  walls  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  joy  7"  At  these  words  a  feeling  of  superstitious  fear  thrilled 
•the  bosom  of  the  young  general ;  yet  he  soon  collected  himself,  and  led 
Blanche  to  a  portion  of  the  dungeon  where  the  liffht  of  day  penetrated  be- 
tween the  iron  bars  of  a  narrow  loop-hole,  faintly  illuminating  the  thick 
darkness ;  then  sinking  upon  their  knees,  they  awaited  the  blessing  of  the 
priest  The  latter  raised  his  arms  and  uttered  the  hallowed  words.  At 
this  moment  the  clash  of  weapons  was  heard  in  the  passage  way.  Blanche 
fell  upon  Marceau's  bosom.  "  It  is  I  ?"  she  exclaimed  in  terror — ''  It  is  I 
whom  they  have  come  to  take.  Oh,  my  friend,  how  bitter  would  death  be 
to  me  at  this  moment !" 

The  general  had  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  door,  holding  a  pistol  in 
each  hand.  It  was  opened.  The  astonished  soldiers  retreated.  "  Be  calm,*' 
.said  the  old  man,  stepping  forward ;  **  1  am  the  one  whom  they  seek — ^I  am 
the  destined  victim."  The  soldiers  gathered  round  him.  **  My  children," 
he  cried,  in  loud  tones,  as  he  turned  towards  the  newly-married  pair, "  kneel 
down !  With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  I  give  you  my  last  blessing — and  the 
blessing  of  a  dying  man  is  sacred !"  The  soldiers  stood  in  silent  wonder. 
The  priest  had  taken  from  his  bosom  a  crucifix,  which  he  had  concealed 
from  the  search  of  his  captors ;  he  held  it  over  them ;  on  the  verge  of  death 
be  blessed  them  and  prayed  for  them.  A  solemn  stillness  prevailed  for  a 
moment  *'  Come,"  said  the  priest  The  soldiers  surrounded  him — ^the 
door  closed  upon  them — all  disappeared  like  a  vision  of  the  night 

Blanche  threw  herself  into  Marceau's  arms.  "  Oh,  if  you  leave  me,  and 
they  should  come  for  me  thus !  If  I  have  not  you  then  to  support  me  as  I 
cross  that  threshold !  Oh,  Marceau !  I,  far  from  you — weeping,  calling 
upon  you,  and  hearing  no  answer  I  I— do  not  leave  me !  I  will  cast  my- 
self at  the  feet  of  yonder  barbarians ;  I  will  tell  them  that  I  am  innocents- 
beg  them  to  leave  me  with  you  in  prison  for  my  whole  life,  and  say  that  then 
I  will  bless  them." 

**  Blanche,  I  am  sure  of  saving  you^  will  answer  for  your  life ;  in  less 
than  two  days  I  will  bring  you  freeidom,  and  then  it  will  not  be  a  whole  life 
in  this  dungeon,  but  a  Ufe  of  love  and  liberty." 

The  door  was  now  opened,  and  the  jailor  entered.  Blanche  held  Mar- 
ceau more  closely  in  her  arms  ;  she  could  not  part  with  him,  and  still  every 
moment  was  precious.  He  extricated  himself  gently  froin  her  embrace,  and 
promised  to  return  before  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  ''  Preserve  your 
Jove  for  me  I"  he  cried,  and.  hurried  from  the  dungeon. 

"  Forever  I"  stanunered  Blanche,  sinking  to  the  ground,  as  she  pointed 
to  the  red  rose  in  her  hair.    The  door  was  closed. 

Marceau  found  General  Dumas  waiting  for  him  with  a  carriage.  A  few 
persons  were  collected  around  it  **  If  the  evening  were  misty,"  said  a  voice, 
'*  I  do  not  know  what  could  hinder  seme  twenty  resolute  men  from  making 
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-their  way  into  the  city  and  tunjing  off  the  prisoBer."  Maroeau  atarted. — 
'He  recognised  Tingay,  exchanged  a  glance  with  him  foil  of  meaning,  and 
then  eprang  with  his  fHend  into  the  carriage.  '*  To  Paris !"  he  cried  to  the 
postilion,  as  he  dropped  a  few  pieces  of  gold  into  his  hand,  and  the  horses 
darted  forward  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  Throughout  the  journey  they 
trafeiled  with  the  same  rapidity :  he  lavished  money  at  every  station,  and 
received  the  promise  that  horses  should  be  ready  for  the  following  day,  and 
that  nothing  should  hinder  his  sWifl  return.  About  eight  in  the  evening 
they  reacbdi  Paris.  Marceau  left  his  friend,  and  went  without  delay  to 
Roliespierre's  dwelling.  He  ascended  three  pair  of  stairs,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  dictator.  A  bust  of  Rousseau,  a  table  with  a  few 
books,  and  a  chest  of  drawers,  were  the  only  ornaments  of  the  neat  cham- 
ber. Robespierre  saw  the  impression  which  this  produced  upon  the  gen- 
eral. ''This  is  the  Csesar^s  palace/'  he  said,  smiling ;-—" what  wouM'st 
thou  of  the  dictator  Y" 

**  The  liberation  of  my  wife,  condemned  to  death  by  Carrier." 

'*  Thy  wife  condemned  to  death  by  Carrier  t — ^the  wife  of  Marceau,  the 
true  republican — the  Spartan  soldier  !    What  then  is  he  about  in  Nantes  V 

**  Committing  atrocities  I"  Marceau  then  sketched  a  picture  of  his  deeds 
in  that  city.  Robespierre  moved  restlessly  upon  his  chair,  but  did  not  in- 
terrupt bis  narration. 

'*  Thus  I  am  ever  misinterpreted,  then !"  cried  the  latter,  with  a  harsh 
-voice,  when  Marceau  had  ended ;  "  everywhere,  where  my  eyes  cannot  see 
and  my  bands  reach,  useless  bloodshed  !  Much  blood,  indeed,  must  inevit- 
ably flow,  for  we  are  i^ot  yet  at  the  end." 

"  Well,  then,  the  liberation  of  my  wife  V 

Robespierre  took  a  sheet  of  paper. — "  Her  family  name  V 

"Why  do  you  wish  it!" 

**  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  her  personal  identity." 

"  Blanche  de  Beaulieu." 

Robespierre  dropped  the  pen  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  The  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu  !^*the  leader  of  those  banditti  ?" 

"  Blanche  de  Beaulieu,  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu." 

"  And  how  comes  it  that  she  is  your  wife?"  Marceau  related  all  that 
had  occurred. 

•*  Toang  fool !"  said  Robespierre,  **  durst  thou—-" 

Marceau  interrupted  him.  "  I  desire  neither  reproaches  nor  counsel,  but 
barely  my  wife's  freedom. — Will  you  grant  it?" 

"  Marceau,  will  family  ties— will  love,  never  lead  you  to  betray  the  re- 
public t" 

«  Never !" 

"  If  you  should  find  yourself,  weapon  in  hand,  face  to  face  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  Beaulieu  ?>       " 

*'  I  would  fight  against  him,  as  I  have  done  hitherto." 

"  And  should  he  fall  into  your  hands  ?" 

Marceau  reflected  for  a  moment.  "  I  would  send  him  to  you,  and  you 
would  decide  upon  his  fate." 

•'  Will  you  swear  this  ?" 

"  By  my  honor." 

Robespierre  took  up  the  pen  again.  '*  Marceau,"  he  said,  ''  you  have 
had  tLe  good  fortune  to  keep  yourself,  thus  far,  pure  in  the  eyes  of  all.  I 
have  watched  you  for  a  long  while ;  for  a  long  while  I  have  wished  to  see 
jou«  Should  I  one  day  fall,  let  me  not  curse  you  in  my  last  hour.  Here 
is  your  wife's  pardon.  Tou  must  now  hasten,  for  there  is  no  time  to  be 
losL    Adieu!" 
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Marceau  pressed  his  hand  in'  sDence,  for  his  Toice  was  stifled  by  emo- 
tion, and  then  hnrried  down  the  stairs.  In  descending,  he  met  Oeneral 
Dumas.  "  I  have  her  pardon !"  he  exclaimed,  embracing  him— '*  I  have 
her  pardon !    Blanche  is  saved  1" 

"  Wish  me  joy  also,"  said  his  friend.  "  I  am  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  I  am  on  my  way  to  tender  Robespierre  my 
thanks."  They  embraced  again,  and  Marceaa  hastened  to  the  carriage, 
which  was  waiting  for  him. 

What  a  burden  was  removed  from  his  heart !  What  happiness  awaited 
him  afler  so  many  moments  of  anguish !  His  fancy  pictured  the  future— 
the  'moment  when,  at  the  threMhold  of  her  dungeon,  he  should  exclaim-— 
'*  Blanche,  thou  art  rescued  by  me  I  Cpme,  Blanche,  and  pay  the  debt  of 
thy  life  with  thy  love  V  But,  from  time  to  time  he  was  seized  with  an  in- 
describable anxiety ;  a  chill  of  terror  thrilled  his  very  heart  He  urges  on 
the  postillion  by  promises — by  gold.  The  carriage  fliesH- the  horses'  hoofe 
scarcely  touch  the  ground,  and  still  to  his  impatience  their  speed  is  slow. 
At  every  station  horses  stand  in  readiness  ;  nowhere  does  he  meet  with  the 
least  delay,  In  a  few  hours  he  has  passed  Versailles,  Chartres,  Le  Mans, 
La  Fleche.  He  comes  in  sight  of  Angers,  and  suddenly  he  feels  a  fearful 
shock ;  the  carriage  is  overturned  and  broken.  He  rises,  half-senseless  and 
bleeding ;  with  a  stroke  of  his  sabre  he  cuts  the  traces  of  one  of  the  horses, 
mounts  it,  reaches  the  next  post-house,  takes  a  fresh  steed,  and  pursues  his 
journey  with  increased  rapidity.  He  dashes  through  Angers,  Varades,  An- 
cenis.  His  horse  is  covered  with  blood  and  foam.  At  last  he  sees  Nantes, 
— Nantes,  which  contains  his  soul — his  life — his  all.  Yet  a  few  moments 
and  he  will  have  reached  the  city.  Before  the  door  of  the  prison  bis  horse 
falls  dead.     What  matters  it  to  him  1 — the  goal  is  reached  I 

"  Blanche !  Blanche !"  he  cries. 

"  Two  carts  have  just  left  the  prison,"  answered  the  jailor, — "  she  is  in 
the  first. 

"  Death  and  hell  I"  exclaimed  Marceau,  and  hurried  on  foot  towards  the 
crowd,  which  was  thronging  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  reached  the 
hindmost  car ;  one  of  the  condemned  turned  and  recognised  him.  "  Gen- 
eral, save  her  !  save  her  I — I  could  not— ^I  was  arrested.  Long  live  the  king 
and  tbe  good  cause !"    It  was  Tinguy. 

Marceau  forced  his  way  onward ;  the  crowd  pressed— pushed — ^but  he  hur- 
ried forward  with  them.  He  reached  the  fatal  spot,,  and  found  himself  in 
front  of  the  scaffold.  ''  Pardon  !  pardon !"  he  exclaimed,  waving  the  paper 
in  the  air. 

But  scarcely  had  the  cry  sounded  from  his  lips,  when  the  executioner  held 
up  to  the  multitude  the  fair-haired  head  of  a  young  maiden.  The  startled 
crowd  turned  shuddering  from  the  spectacle,  for  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  a 
stream  of  blood  issued  from  the  mouth  of  that  beautiful  head.  From  the 
midst  of  that  sileiit  thron|[  a  sudden  cry  was  heard— a  cry  of  fury,  in  which 
all  the  strength  of  despair  seemed  concentrated.  Marceau  had  recognised 
the  red  rose  which  that  bead  held  between  its  teeth.  It  was  the  head  of  his 
Blanche ! 
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Is  it  a  thing  to  be  desired,  to  understand  on  what  principle  we  lite,  and 
inof  e,  and  have  oar  being  t  As  each  sool  alights  upon  the  shores  of  timey  is 
4t  worth  stopping  to  enquire  whence  it  came  and  whither  it  goeth  t    Is 
the  passing  and  repassing  of  bemgs  at  the  rate  of  thousands  in  an  hour, 
from  and  to  the  eaith,  a  subject  of  sofiioient  interest  and  importance  to 
cause  us  to-paasOy  for  a  single  hour,  to  learn  aught  concerning  it !    Is  it 
after  all  worth  the  trouble  of  iuTeetigatiQn  f    The  merchant  may  see  in  it 
tto  prospect  of  gain,  and  the  mechanic  no  increase  of  hire ;  but  not  so  with 
the  eagle  eye  of  wisdom--»4i9,  sk^^  «o«  It  looks^  it  wonders,  it  investigates ;  and 
from  the  shores  of  Time^  mighty  ocean,  it  looks  backward  and  forward 
into  the  long  vista  of  the  past,  and  its  longing   gaze  atrives  to  pene- 
trate the  shadowy  iutiire ;  it  Would  pause,  and  it  woiud  search  for  years  to 
learn  the  principle  of  our  being,  before  it  would  fold  its  weary  lids  in  repose. 
The  enquiry-— whence  comes  all  this  life  and  all  this  dea^  ?  breaks  upon 
it  with  startling  earnesiness.    It  knows  this  globe  is  emptied  and  filled 
every  thirty  years— that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miHions  have  gone 
henee ;  it  knows  thousands  of  billions  are  yet  to  tread  upon  it,  and  with  a 
voice  of  thunder  the  cry  goes  forth,  whence  attd  whither  go  ye — ^ye  mighty 
hoetst     A  parent  has  spread  hb  sail  on  the  unknown  ocean ;  a  sister  has ' 
followed  in  his  wake;  a  wife  has  drifted  out  upon  the  billows,  her  child 
is  in  her  arms.    On  tlM  shore  stands  gasing  the  teariiil  husband,  the  weeping 
and  broken-hearted  father ;  his  heart  is  bowed  down  by  weight  of  wo.    He 
knows  that  it  is  written  that  **  God  does  not  willingly  afflict  the  children  of 
men;"  he  cannot  understand  it,— 4o  him  it  is  a  hard  saying.    His  home 
Is  desdale— *his  hearth  is  bare ;  and  his  soul  cries  out,  ^'  Oh,  give  me  back 
my  wifo—nny  child !"    Grief  and  despair   havo  met  together,  and  they 
play  upon  the  unstrung  chords  of  his  achiug  heart,  as  the  wind  upon  the 
strings  of  the  .£olean  harp.     Time  rolls  on,  and  while  the  earth  is  filled  with 
moavners,  there  are  a  thousand  minds  bent  on  investigating  the  seoret  causes 
of  cor  state  of  being- here.    Ifan  as  yet  walks  the  evth  in  the  dim  twilight; 
the  Aades  of  evening  obscure  his  longing  gaze ;  .and  as  the  shadows  fall 
aronnd  him,  he  knows  and  feels  that  he  but  **  sees  through  a  glass  darkly." 
But  he  sow,  and  he  knows  he  seesi  more  than  his  fellows  who  have  lived 
b^bre  him.   He  looks  beyond,  through  the  dark  vista  of  the  misty  night,  (<x 
the  breaking  of  a  glorious  dawn;  and  still  fiurther,  when  the  dawn  shall  have 
passed  into  the  morning,  the  morning  into  the  noon-day ;  when,  from  the 
zenith  of  the  heavens,  there  shall  eome  a  flood  of  light,  unfolding  to  him  the 
eeorets  of  his  material  being-— he  knows  that  the  labm  of  the  wise  are  so 
many  streams  flowing  into  &  mighty  ocean  of  science,  and  that  the  time  has 
eome  when  he  would  turn  all  th^  streams  of  light  towards  himself,  and  by 
their  application  learn  the  nature  of  his  bmng,  and  on  what  it  is  depending. 
The  iron  horse  has  done  his  work,  and  man  is  borne  fay  it  as  on  the 
vnngs  of  the  wind^  both  on  tho  land  and  on  the  sea,  while  his  thoughts  pass 
throu^fspace  with  double  the  rapidity  of  light    But  this  is  not  enough ; 
the  grand  secret  of  bis  being  remains  undiscovered.    In  the   earliest 
period  of  time  of  which  any  history  has  come  down  to  us,  we  find  man  in* 
vestigating  the  principle  of  life.    Theories  innumeraUe  have  been  started, 
and  even  the  names  of  their  authors  would  fill  volumes.    An  eminent  writer 
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remarks,  that,  "  of  the  innamerable  theories  that  have  been  started  upon 
this  subject,  the  three  following  are  those  which  are  chiefly  entitled  to  our 
attention,  namely :  life  is  the  result  of  a  general  harmony,  or  consent  of 
actioli  between  the  different  organs  of  which  the  rital  frame  consists  ; 
second,  life  is  a  principle  inherent  in  the  blood ;  third,  life  is  a  gas  or 
aura,  communicated  to  the  system  from  without.     Each  of  these  theories 
has  to  boast  of  a  very  high  degree  of  antiquity,  and  each,  after  having  bad 
its  day,  has  successfully  yielded  to  its  rivals,  and  in  its  turn  has  appear- 
ed under  a  different  modification  in  some  subsequent  age, •and  run  through 
a  new  stage  of  popularity/'     Aristoxenius,  one  of  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phers, and  pupil  of  Xenophylus,  and  Erythraca  of  Lamptus,  and  Aris- 
totle, conceived  the  principle  oi^  life  resulting  from '*  the  system  of  har- 
mony."   His  theory  met  with  much  favor  both  at  Athens  and  at  Rome.     In 
the  writings  of  Lactantius  we  find  him  thus  speaking  of  it :  "  As  in  musical 
instruraents  an  accord  and  assent  of  sound,  which  musicians  term  harmony, 
is  produced  by  the  due  tone  of  the  strings,  so  in  bodies,  the  faculty  of  per- 
ception proceeds  from  a  connexion  and  vigour  of  the  numbers  of  organs  of 
the  frame." — Vol.  5,  p.  140.     Sir  Humphrey  Davy  supposed  the  principle 
of  life,  or  life  itself,  to  consist  in  a  **  perpetual  series  of  corpuscular  changes, 
and  the  substrata  or  living  body  as  the  being  in  which  these  changes  take 
place."     Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  distinguished  physiologist,  regarded  the 
blood  itself  as  the  principle  of  life,  and  treats  the  subject  very  ably  in  his 
work  entitled,  "  Hunter  on  the  Blood."     Lavoisier  sprang  up  with   his 
brilliant  powers  of  investigation,  and  pronounced  oxygen  to  be  the  principle 
of  life.     Magendi,  Dumas,  Bichat,  and  Richerands,  had  all  their  peculiar 
theories,  and  their  genius  and  ingenuity  have  given  a  probability  at  least  to 
their  various  hypotheses.     But  no  demonstrative  proof  has  yet  been  given, 
capable  of  substantiating  any  theory  ever  yet  advanced.    When  reduced  to  a 
tangible  form,  they  really  mean  nothing ;  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 
Harmony  may  be  the  result  of  life,  and  the  blood  is  necessary  to  its  support, 
and  oxygen  for  our  existence ;  but  they  are  not  the  principle  of  life  itself. 
Harmony  is  there,  the  blood  is  there,  the  oxygen  is  there,  and  death  ensues— 
and  we  have  heretofore  stood  in  the  dark,  with  every  theory  crumbling  into 
ashes.    No  theory  is  of  real  value  unless  it  is  susceptible  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration ;   and   the   author  of  the  following,  advances  his 
only  on  the  ground  of  his  belief,  that  the  proof  of  it  exists  in  every  thing  that 
we  behold  in  the  material  world.   The  principle  of  life  exists  in  the  essential 
properties  of  matter^  and  it  results  from^  or  is  caused  by,  the  action  of 
one  thing  upon  another  ;  and  why  one  thing,  or  substance,  or  element^ 
acting  upon  another  in  a  certain  way,  should  produce  life  and  sustain  it,  is 
no  more  a  mystery,  than  why  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  certain  proporticms, 
form  water,  or  why  anything  is  as  it  is.     It  is  the  result  of  properties  of 
being  sustaining  in  their  movements. their  relations  to  each  other,  and  no- 
thing more.     And  the  various  theories  that  have  been  taught  as  to  the 
principle  of  life,  from  Aristoxenius,  who  believed  it  "proceeded  from  the  sys- 
tem of  harmony,  down  to  the  present  day,  must  give  way  to  the  great  fact, 
that  the  principle  of  life  exists  neither  in  the  blood  nor  in  the  brain,  nor  in 
the  nerves  ;  but  that  the  substance  of  our  being  is  depending  upon  the  es- 
sential properties  of  the  relationship  of  matter  only,  and  which  will  be  made 
self^vident  from  the  following  remarks,  namely  :  We  know  that  every  ele- 
mentary principle  in  the  universe  has  an  identity  which  distinguishes  it  from 
every  thing  else ;  we  know  that  it  has  properties ;  we  know  that  the  princi- 
ple of  its  fc^ing  is  action ;  for  the  Deity  reposes  never ;  neither  do  any  of  his 
works.     We  know  that  this  disposition  for  every  element  to  act,  produces  a 
combined  acticoi ;  we  know  that  this  combined  action  produces  all  that 
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ezis&s.  We  know  that  certain  elements  and  substances  have  an  affinity  for 
certain  other  elements  and  substances ;  that  affinity,  drawing  these  together, 
produce  in  their  union  new  formations.  And  it  is  on  this  same  great  prin- 
ciple of  action  that  life  is  produced  and  re-produced,  ^e  are  composed  of 
elements ;  these  elements  are  in  continual  action  from  the  instant  we  spring 
into  being  until  we  cease  to  be,  when  they  start  back  to  their  original  forms, 
and  continue  their  action  under  some  other  manifestation.  Not  one  instant 
do  they  repose ;  and  it  is  this  great  principle  of  action  that  is  constantly  pro- 
ducing and  destroying.  A  certain  action  produces  life — a  certain  action 
destroys  it.  Certain  food  which,  of  course^  is  composed  of  elements,  supports 
life ;  certain  minerals  destroy  it.  Thus  we  come  to  see,  that  in  the  great 
progression  of  things,  it  is  their  essential  properties  of  being  to  act  upon  one 
another,  so  as  to  produce  and  destroy — to  form  and  re-form — to  repeat  again 
and  again — to  enter  into  combinations  and  separate — a  continuous  succes- 
sion of  changes.  The  production  of  to-day  ceases  to  exist  to-morrow ;  it  has 
entered  into  something  else.  The  vegetable  ha9  ceased  to  be  a  vegetable, 
and  a  part  of  its  elements  is  flowing  in  our  veins,  It  speedily  will  leave 
these  and  pass  into  new  forms,  and  thus,  throughout  the  whole  universe  of 
God,  the  order  of  its  arrangement  is  motion,  and  from  this  inherent  property 
of  motion  proceeds  all  that  is.  But  this  subject  is  susceptible  of  still  fur- 
ther and  more  familiar  proof.  Take,  for  instance,  a  grain  of  com  placed 
in  a  vacuum;  it  would  undergo  no  change  whatever,  because  it  cannot  act 
upon  itself.  Place  it,  however,  in  the  earth,  and  it  at  once  undergoes  a 
change.  And  what  is  this  that  we  call  a  change  7  Simply  the  action  of  one 
element  upon  another,  and  without  such  action  no  change  would  be  pro- 
dnced  whatever  ;  and  herein  is  a  familiar  proof.  This  action  is  called  life, . 
and  the  change  produces  growth,  and  its  cessation  thus  to  act,  death ;  and 
precisely  so  in  relation  to  ourselves — our  being  is  commenced,  continued  and 
ended,  by  the  action  of  one  thing  upon  another. 

What  is  the  great  cause  of  the  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place 
in  all  that  exists  ?    Why  does  not  anything  remain  as  it  is  t    The  flower 
that  is  so  beautiful,  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts, — why  does  it  not  remain  a 
flower  t     The  fruit  so  attractive  to  the  eye — why  does  it  decay  ?    The 
young,  the  gay,  the  beautiful,  why  do  they  grow  old  ?    Why  do  the  fairest 
things  fade? — why  do  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn  t — why  do  the  winds  blowf 
— ^why  does  the  rain  fall  1 — why  does  any  thing  take  place  that  does  take 
place  ?     It  may  be  answered,  they  are  the  operations  of  nature.     But  this 
answer  defines  nothing.      What  is  it  1  Where  is  the  grand  principle  t  In  what 
consists  this  ceaseless,  eternal  change  1     It  is  all  brought  about  by  the  ac- 
tion of  one  element  upon  another,  which  action  is  the  inherent  principle  of 
their  being,  (and  here  the  reader  must  not  take  exception  by  endeavoring 
lo  separate  this  great  action  from  its  great  author,  but  is  requested  to  bear 
in  mind  what  has  previously  been  said  on  this  subject.)*     And  if  we  reflect 
only  for  a  few  minuets,  every  object  that  we  behold  around  us  is  indebted 
to  this  great  law  for  its  present  form.    There  is  nothing  which  has  material 
being  that  is  not  composed  of  elements ;  and  that  which  has  caused  these 
elements  to  act  one  upon  another,  so  as  to  produce  the  given  manifesta- 
tion of  any  body,  is  their  inherent  principle  of  being.    And   although 
man  has  not  heretofore  understood  the  great  cause  of  the  existence  of 
things,  he  has  nevertheless  acted  upon  it  daily,  and  is  a  practical   ob- 
server of  the  relationship  of  matter.     For  instance,  the  farmer  sows  his 
seed  in  the  earth  and  enriches  his  soil,  and  waits  for  his  crop,  know- 
ing he  has  acted  in  accordance  with  what  he  has  always  observed  to  pro- 
duce crops  heretofore ;  whereas,  if  he  had  laid  his  seed  upon  a  rock,  he 
would  have  had  no  hopes  of  a  crop,  because,  the  relationship  of  a  seed  to  a 
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jock  is  such,  that  it  would  not  cause  it  to  produce.    And  he  would  have  n6 
.hope,  because  he  had  not  acted  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
That  the  principle  of  life  exists  in  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  can  & 
as  clearly  demonstrated,  as  that  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  always  equal  to 
one-third  its  circumference.     No  matter  under  what  form  life  is  found, 
whether  it  be  in  a  tree,  flower,  Tegetable,  animid,  or  in  a  man,  it  is  indebted 
io  the  operations  of  this  great  law  for  its  being ;  and  the  attention  oi  even  a 
common  observer  will  have  to  be  directed  only  to  what  is  going  on  around 
him,  to  find  the  proof  in  every  thing.     It  has  heretofore  been  the  case  that 
we  have  been  contented  with  observing  the  progress  of  things  without  seek- 
ing to  penetrate  into  their  causes.     We  know  tnat  if  the  seed  were  properly 
planted,  it  would  ripen  in  time  to  grain  or  fruit ;  but  of  the  causes  of  this 
process  we  know  nothing,  but  in  the  operations  of  this  law  all  is  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  proven.     Let  us  take  three  acorns,  for  instance ;  we  lay  one 
ttpon  a  rock,  one  is  planted  in  the  earth,  and  one  is  placed  in  a  vacuum ; 
trace  now  the  result  of  each  position.    The  one  on  the  rock  decomposes — 
the  one  in  the  vacuum  remains  the  same— the  one  in  the  earth  springs 
forth,  and  its  sprout  is  seen  struggling  up  through  the  ground.      Now 
let  us  find  the  cause  of  the  state  of  eacn.     First,  the  one  placed  on 
the  rock  is  decomposed ;   its  relationship  to  matter  has  not  been  obser- 
ved to  make  its  germinating  principle  productive,  notwithstanding  it  has 
not  been  permitted  to  retain  its  original  form.     No — it  has  been  acted  upon, 
and  it  has  ceased  to  be.     It  was  a  spontaneous  action,  no  extraneous  or  vis- 
ible power  was  applied,  and  yet  this  change  took  place.    Now,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  change,  however  small,  to  take  place  in  any  particle  of  matter 
without  a  power ;  and  wherein  consists  this  power  ?    Of  necessity,  it  must 
be  in  the  essential  principle  of  matter,  as  it  can  be  contained  in  nothing 
else ;  the  proof  of  which  is  clearly  found  in  the  acorn  which  is  placed  in 
4he  vacuum ;  this  remains  the  same.     Why  ?     Because  no  element  from 
without  could  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  therefore,  no  action  could  be 
produced.  The  one  in  the  earth  has  passed  through  a  different  process  from 
ei^er,  because  the  relationship  to  matter  has  been  observed  in  the  earth,  and 
elements  acted  upon  it  so  as  to  produce  a  sprout,  the  tree.     The  product  is 
nothing  more  than  the  action  of  one  element  upon  another.    The  acorn  it- 
self is  composed  of  elements ;  the  earth  in  which  it  is  planted  is  composed 
of  elements ;  the  air  up  to  which  the  sprout  shoots  is  composed  of  elements ; 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  caloric,  is  an  element ;  the  rain  that  waters  it  is  com- 
posed of  elements ;  and  all  these  elements,  acting  upon  each  other,  produce 
what  is  called  life  and  growth,  and  the  tree  is  the  product  of  their  combined 
action.     And  the  same  process  of  reasoning  applies  to  whatever  has  life. 
The  animal   masticates  the  vegetable,  which  is  composed  of  elements ; 
it  passes  into,  the  stomach.    When  the  juices,  which  are  composed  of  ele- 
ments, act  upon  it,  the  nutritious  part  is  conveyed  to  the  blood,  and  the 
blood  forms  the  solids  of  the  system,  perfectly  simple  and  perfectly  plain  ; 
one  element  acting  on  another  throughout^  and  in  sustaining  their  relation* 
ship  to  each  other,  life  is  produced  and  continued.    And  it  is  impossible  to 
find  anything  in  the  universe  that  lives,  whose  being  is  not  begun  and  con- 
tinued in  this  way.    The  action  of  one  element  upon  another,  is  not  only 
the  cause  of  all  that  exists,  but  by  it  alone  we  are  enabled  to  perform  the 
simplest  act.    We  are  constantly  talking  of  the  power  of  steam,  of  electri- 
city, of  the  mighty  ocean,  of  the  rushing  wind.    Calculations  are  made  as  to 
the  horse-power,  firom  the  mighty  Niagara  to  the  little  stream.     Now,  all 
power  is  obtained  by  opposing  forces,  and  opposing  forces  are  nothing  but 
the  essential  principle  of  the  being  of  matter,  of  elementary  principles  to 
net  upon  each  other ;  instance  in  detail  the  above.    Steam  is  nothing  more 
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thaD  oxygen  and  hydrogen  act^d  upon  by  calorie,  and  its  expansive  force  is  re- 
strained by  a  pressure  from  without.  We  call  it  a  steam-boiler,  but  the  iron 
of  it  has  been  analyzed.  It  is  composed  of  elements,  and  the  nature  of  its 
elements  ia  such,  in  their  present  combination,  as  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand the  power  exerted  against  them  by  th,e  elements,  of  what  we  call 
steam.  Here,  then,  are  two  powers  resisting  each  other  ;  the  one  the  expan- 
sive power  of  steam,  the  other  the  cohesive  power  of  iron.  The  power  will 
coniiaue  to  increase  until  the  greater  overcomes  the  weaker ;  for  this  be- 
longs also  to  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  that  the  lesser  force  must 
always  give  way  to  the  greater.  But  man  does  not  carry  things  to  this  ex- 
tent ;  for  it  is  not  his  object^  in  constructing  a  8t.eam-engine  and  boiler^ 
and  building  his  fire,  merely  to  bloi^  it  up,  as  it  is  called ;  he  has  invented 
oipes,  and  tubes,  and  cylinders,  by  which  means  the  action  of  these  ele- 
ments is  brought  to  bear  upon  each  other,  and  from  this  he  obtains  motion 
or  power.  The  power  of  electricity  is  gained  in  the  same  way,  by  opposing 
forces.  When  it  has  no  opposing  forces  it  remains  insensible ;  oppose  it^ 
and  the  sublime  artillery  of  heaven  is  its  voice,  the  sundered  rock  its  vic- 
tim, and  the  splintered  oak  its  prey.  It  plays  upon  the  world  from  the  cloudy 
on  high,  and  the  startled  earth  trembles  beneath  its  power.  The  power  of 
the  oc^an  is  derived  from  the  winds^  which  disturb  its  equilibrium,  and  the 
law  of  gravitation  which  draws  it  back ;  these  forces  contending,  produce 
the  mighty  copflict  which  the  mariner  beholds  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  law  of  gravitation  causes  the  water  to  descend  with  force ;  and  a 
weaker  force  opposing  it  gives  way,  or  is  put  in  motion,  as  the  water-wheel, 
for  instance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  extend  these  remarks,  as  the  informa- 
lioQ  of  every  one  upon  these  subjects  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
farther  aftplication.  The  rushing  wind,,  or  rather  air,  derives  its  force  from 
the  law  of  gravitation-^heat  and  its  nature,  to  maintain  its  equilibriun^. 
Heat  being  much  greater  in  some  places  than  in  others,  causes  the  air  to  be- 
come rarefied  or.  lighter,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  enables  it  to  overcome, 
to  a  greater  de^ee,  the  force  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  rise  from  the 
earth;  the  cool  air  from  a  distance  commences  moving  forward  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  warm  air  ascending,  and  thus  its  motion  or  power  is 
produced.  Similar  observations  might  be  extended  through  volumes,  bi^t 
these  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  all  force  or  power  is  caused  by  oppos- 
ing force  or  power ;  and  the  proof  of  this  fact  proves,  also,  that  this  universal 
opposing  force  so  found,  exists  in  the  essential  principles  of  matter  to  act 
npon  each  other,  and  this  being  proved,  it  is  self-evident  that  all  that  exists 
is  the  product  of  the  working  of  this  grei^t  law ;  and  unless  we  are  willing 
to  deny  that  we  are  matter,  and  not  composed  of  elements,  and  not  only  to 
deny  it  but  prove  it,  we  must  inevitably  come  under  the  operation  of  those 
laws  which  govern  material  beings.  And  to  undertake  to  say  we  do  not, 
when  the  testimony  of  every  science  proves  that  we  do,  would  be  merely  an 
assertion  of  no  weight ;  and  to  argue  from  the  imagination  rather  than  from 
the  facts  of  the  case,  is  as  useless  as  it  is  unwise.  The  difficulty  with  us 
all  is,  we  give  ourselves  up  entirely  too  much  to  our  imagination,  and  we 
have  fixed  the  existence  of  a  certain  state  of  things  that  have  no  existence 
at  all,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  we  know  sdl  about  things,  of  which 
in  reality  we  know  nothing ;  and  notwithstanding  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
traits  bestowed  upon  us,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  if  not  under  pro- 
per contrd,  for  its  tendency  ever  is  to  lead  us  into  error ;  every  one  having 
pictures  in  their  minds,  which,  if  they  should  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  and 
reduce  to  a  tangible  form,  would  find  they  could  actually  h^^e  no  x^ 
ality ;  but  from  their  being  permitted  to  dwell  there  from  year  to  yearh,  (ney 
have  taken  a  strong  hold,  and  have  become  to  be  believed  in  as  realities.    I 
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will  not  stop  to  define  what  these  pictures  are,  as  they  will  be  treated  of  in 
another  place.  I  wish  particularly  here  to  request  the  reader  to  gue  him- 
self up  to  the  facts  that  have  been  set  forth,  and  to  jfree  himself  if  possible 
from  previously-conceived  opinions  and  prejudices.*  -  This  work  must  be 
read  as  a  whole,  and  what  has  been  already  stated  in  relation  to  the 
power  and  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  borne  constantly  in  mind ;  for  the 
object  of  its  author  is  to  show  oar  true  relationship  to  him,  and  to  explain 
our  existence  here,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  better  to  discharge  the  so* 
lemn  duties  incumbent  upon  us,  and  not,  as  some  might  at  first  think,  to 
show  that  either  we  or  his  works  exist  in  a  kind  of  independence  of  him ; 
for  any  such  attempt  would  be  no  less  impossible  than  censurable ;  and 
we  might  just  as  well  regard  our  limbs  as  some  other  person's  limbs,  or  an 
enemy's,  for  instance,  ad  to  regard  the  works  of  the  Almighty  in  any  way 
separate  from  him ;  and,  in  proving  that  we  exist  firom  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  matter,  sustaining  in  their  movements  their  relationship  to  each 
other,  it  is  only  to  b^  borne  in  mind,  that  not  only  the  essential  principles 
of  matter,  but  matter  itself,  came  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Infinite,  and 
that  all  its  combinations  and  formations  are  the  result  of  his  pleasure,  which 
we  always  find  to  exist  under  certain  laws,  which  were  assigned  when  be* 
ing  was  given.  I  say  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  most  pious  and  conscientious  christian. 

It  has  too  long  been  the  habit  with  us  to  endeavor  to  involve  every* 
thing  in  mystery  and  suri'ound  it  with  impenetrability,  as  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  material  being  here,  and  even  our  existence  hereafter,  rather 
than  by  a  proper  spirit  of  investigation  to  find  out  the  real  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter. No  matter  where  error  is  found,  it  is  dangerous,  and  the  man  who 
propagates  it,  is  an  enemy  to  his  race.  These  remarks,  then,  serve  to  prove, 
without  any  detriment  to  revelation,  first,  that  we  exist  precisely  the  same 
as  everything  we  behold  exists,  namely,  by  the  essential  properties  of  mat- 
ter, sustaining  in  their  movements  their  relationship  to  each  other  ;  that  our 
life  is  commenced  and  continued  by  the  operations  of  this  great  law ;  that 
there  are  two  direct  and  opposing  forces  within  us,  which  keep  up  the  action, 

ion  the  same  principle  as  has  been  previously  explained,  and  in  relation  to 
brce,  page  69 ;)  that  these  forces  are,  first,  one  exerting  itsdf  to  preserve  us 
in  our  present  form  of  being,  the  other  to  change  us  into  another  form  of  b^ 
ing.  The  conflict  is  the  action,  which  is  life ;  and  in  compliatice  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  that  a  greater  force  always  overcomes  a  lesser,  we  do  vdiat  we  call 
live  or  die.  Whenever  the  elements  acting  upon  each  other,  which  cause  life, 
are  overcome  by  the  opposing  force  of  these  elements,  acting  so  as  to  fi-ee 
themselves  firom  their  present  form  of  being,  which  we  call  death,  then  we  die, 
when  all  action  ceases  in  one  sense,  so  far  as  new  supplies  go,  and  the 
counter-actions  sweep  our  remains  back  to  their  elementary  principles,  the 
cause  of  which  is,  there  has  ceased  to  be  an  opposing  force.  Death,  then,  is 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  the  same  great  law  as  life,  viz. :  by 
the  action  of  one  element  upon  another  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  is  no- 
thing more  than  one  force  overcoming  another,  on  the  same  principle  that 
a  projectile  force  is  overcome  by  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  resistance ;  or 
else  a  ball  put  once  in  motion  would  fly  on  forever.  So  with  ourselves — ^if 
there  was  no  counteracting  force,  we  would  live  on  as  we  now  are,  forever. 
The  medical  profession  will  at  once  see  that  it  is  on  the  same  principle  of 
opposing  force  to  force,  that  daily  governs  them  in  the  treatment  of  all  dis- 
j^ases.  The  equilibrium  of  the  system  is  disturbed,  which  superinduces 
s^mg^nantfestation  of  disease ;  to  counteract  the  force  which  has  thrown  it 
from  its  equilibrium,  they  make  use  of  force  under  the  form  of  a  medici- 
nal agent ;  the  greater  overcomes  the  weaker,  and  their  patient  is  restored 

*  Eefeniikg  to  the  work  already  ipoken  o£ 
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to  health,  or  an  eqailibrium  is  regained.     To  this  part  of  the  work  the 
author  would  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  medical  profession.      It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  and  enforced  on  all  occasions,  that  in 
all  investigations  as  to  the  real  and  true  nature  or  condition  of  things,  the 
power  of  the  Almightj  does  not  come  up  at  all ;  it  is  a  subject  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  examination.     No  mind  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence would  for  a  moment  think  of  calling  in  question  a  power  which  the 
Infinite  alone  expresses.    When  it  has  been  unfolded  to  us  by  the  science  of 
astronomy,  that  from  our  planet  here  we  can  look  forth  through  bound- 
less space,  and  behold  rolling  there  one  hundred  millions  of  worlds,  the  ex- 
tent of  thousands  of  which  have  been  accurately  measured,  and  surpass  oar 
own  in  size  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  ;^^when  we  find  systems  re- 
volving round  systems,  some  of  whose  orbits  are  so  immense  that  it  takes 
eighteen  millions  two  hundred  thousand  years  to  complete   a  revolution ;— - 
when  we  find  that  the  i^nmensity  of  space  is  so  great,  and  that  part  of  crea- 
tion, which  is  open  to  our  view,  so  vast,  that  no  calculation  or  conception  of 
it  can  be  made  or  formed  by  us ; — when  it  is  told  us  this  is  by  no  means 
the  extent  of  the  universe  of  God,  on  .the  contrary,  that  like  him  it  is  bound- 
less, infinite,  and  that  all  we  see  is  only  in  comparison  one  atom  of  hit 
works ; — when  we  see  this  vast  infinitude  of  worlds  moving  in  such  perfect 
<H'der  and  harmony — that  their  motion  is  music,  and  their  being  life; — when 
we  see  them  balanced  and  sustained  in  space  by  the  operation  of  this  law 
of  gravitation,  which  attracts  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  with  a 
force  proportionate  to  its  solid  contents,  directly  and  inversely  in  propor- 
tion as  the  square  of  its  distance ; — when  we  see  the  nature  of  their  being  so 
perfect,  that  they  seem  to  require  no  extraneous  power  to  sustain  them  in 
their  relationship  to  each  other; — when  we  go  back  thousands  of  millions, 
and  millions  of  billions,  and  billions  of  quintillions  of  years  in  time,  and 
find  we  are  no  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  existence  of  this  great  creating 
power  ; — when  we  find  that  he  is  an  eternal  present;  that  to  him  there  is  no 
time,  nor  place,  nor  distance,  nor  measure — ^no  future,  no  past' — that  to  him 
the  future  can  reveal  nothing,  nor  the  past  conceal — ^that  with  him  there  is 
no  passing  away,  of  time,  no  renewal  of  being — that  a  thousand  years  are  as 
one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years — ^that,  in  short,  all  is  an  eternal 
present     When,  I  say,  we  see  and  know  all  this,  for  us  to  undertake  to 
make  a  question  of  his  power,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  any  thing  here,  is  the 
folly  of  a  fool,  the  part  of  a  madman.     Our  business  is  to  ascertain  the  di- 
rect and  permanent  manifestations  of  this  great  creating  power.    All  things 
that  relate  in  any  shape  or  manner  to  material  being,  and  our  existence 
here,   are  reducible  to  immediate  and  visible  causes,  and  are  as  suscepti- 
ble of  proof,  or  rather  as  self^vident,  as  that  twice  2  are  4 ;  and  I  fearlessly 
assert  that  nothing  can  come  into  being,  or  go  out  of  being ;  that  nothing 
can  change  place,  exist  or  cease  to  exist,  but  what  is  assignable  to  a  direct 
and  immediate  cause.  That  there  is  no  mystery  connected  with  anything,  so 
far  as  this  world  and  our  existence  m  it  goes — that  is  to  say,  no  more  mystery 
in  one  thing  than  another  thing ;  and  all  is  explained  in  a  few  words.    What 
exists,  exists  from  the  essential  principles  of  matter,  and  the  essential  prin- 
ciples  of  matter    exists  because  they  were  so  created ;  and  there    are 
scarce    any  but  what  have  sufficient  capacity  tq  trace  the  cause  of  one 
thing  to  the  cause  of  another  thing.      Let   us  take,  for  an    example,   a 
man  who,  by  some  accident,  has  broken  his  leg.    Now  learn  the  cause  of 
this ;   the  circumstances  are  these : — ^the  man  is  a  mason  ;   he  is  stand- 
ing on  a  scaffold  laying  bricks ;   the  scaffolding  not  being  equal  to 
sustain  his  weight,  gives  way,  and  he  with  it  falls  to  the  earth,  and 
hifl  leg  is  broken.     But  this  is  not  the  canse  of  his  leg  being  broken 
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dfter  an ;  tbe  real  caoae  is  tbe  operation  of  certain  laws  of  nature.— « 
It  takes*  for  instance,  a  certain  force  to  resist  a  certain  force.  Tbe 
force  or  strength  of  tbe  scaffolding  was  not  equal  to  tbe  force  or  weigbt 
of  tbe  man  ;  tbe  weaker  gives  i  way  to  the  greater ;  the  laws  of  grayi tac- 
tion bring  both  to  tbe  eartk.  The  material  of  the  scaffolding  is  uninjur- 
ed, while  tbe  man's  leg  is  broken ;  tbe  cause  of  which  is  the  difference 
ef  organization.  The  wood  is  not  injured,  because  its  force  or  strength 
IS  greater  than  the  force  opposed  to  it,  when  it  strikes  the  earth.  Tbo 
man's  leg,  bowerer,  yields,  because  its  force  or  strength  is  overcome  by  a 
greater,  and  is  broken.  Is  there  any  mystery  bere)1  Certainly  not.  In  order 
tor  such  a  train  of  circumstances  not  to  be  followed  by  such  a  train  of 
causes,  all  these  laws  would  necessarily  have  been  suspended,  which  wa 
know  is  never  done.  For  further  illustration,  take  some  of  the  many 
steamboat  explosions  that  are  constantly  occurring  on  the  Mississippi 
Biyer,  where  hundreds  lose  their  life.  What  is  the  cause  ?  Merely  by 
opposing  force  to  force ;  and  tbe  greater  OTercoming  the  lesser,  tbe  cohesive 
force  (or  power,  for  it  is  tbe  same)  of  the  boiler  gives  way  to  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steans*  The  force  or  power  of  tbe  caloric  contained  in  the 
■tealD,  is  greater  than  tbe  force  (^resistance  in  tbe  organization  of  man  ; 
die  greater  again  overcomes  tbe  weaker,  and  the  man  is  destroyed,  or  as 
we  say,  scalded  to  death ;  or  a  projectile  force  given  to  some  surrounding 
splinters  may  come  in  contact  with  him,  and  destroy  his  life  in  tbe  same 
way ;  or  the  boat  may  sink,  and  the  man  coming  in  contact  with  the  water 
violates  bis  relationship  to  life,  for  be  cannot  live  in  the  water,  and  the 
force  of  tbe  element  overcomes  bis  force  of  resistance,  and  we  say  he 
was  drowned.  Asthma  any  mystery  beret  None,  whatever.  Tberelatioo- 
ship  of  material  being  have  all  been  violated,  tbe  result  is,  material 
being  ceases  to  be.  So  in  relation  to  railroad  accidents,  and  all  other 
events  commonly  known  by  accidents ;  they  all  grow  out  of  permitting 
one  force  to  become  opposed  to  another  force,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
Mtber  injury  or  death.  The  causes  are  all  self-evident.  There  is  no  mystery 
growing  out  of  any  of  these  instances.  All  things  come  to  pass  by  the 
operation  of  well  known  and  established  laws ;  and  the  law  of  opposing 
forces  is  the  cause  of  action  in  all  things,  not  only  applying  to  this  world^ 
but  to  all  which  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  lying  away  criffin  the  depths 
of  illimitable  space.  The  law  of  gravitation  or  force,  acting  on  a  pro- 
jectile force,  tbe  strength  of  the  two  forces  results  in  their  revolving 
around  the  sun,  in  an  elliptic,  instead  of  flying  off  through  spac^.  Jf  tbe 
hiw  of  opposing  forces  should  be  responded,  tbe  whole  universe  would 
pause,  and  everything  in  our  own  world  would  remain  stationary ;  every 
human  being  would  remain  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  they  were 
in  when  this  law  was  suspended.  Life  in  every  thing  would  be  extinct^ 
yet  no  change  of  the  body  would  take  place,  because  nothing  can  change 
without  a  force.  Life  is  the  product  of  contending  forces,  and  the  moment 
the  contention  ceased,  life  would  cease.  Let  us  view,  for  a  moment,  tbe 
world  thus  situatsd.  Every  one  walking  in  the  street  would  remain  stand- 
ing upright,  a  step  partly  taken,  the  mouth  partly  opened  to^*|njeak,  the 
smile  on  the  lip — ^tdl  would  remain  precisely  the  same. ;  nothing  could 
move  either  one  way  or  tbe  other,  because  there  would  be  no  force  to 
move  it — nothing  could  either  fall  to  tbe  earth  or  from  the  earth.  What  a 
picture !  The  man  at  bis  merchandise,  and  the  man  at  his  trade — the  minis- 
ter in  his  desk-*— tbe  physician  beside  his  patient^ — the  carriages  in  the 
streets — ^horses,  drivers  and  occupants,  all,  all  remaining  fixed,  station aryi 
lifeless.  From  opposing  forces  there  spring  beings,  and  by  them  it  is 
continued  ;  the  proof  of  which  is,  that  the  moment  they  should  cease  ot 
be  suspended,  all  would  be  stopped. 
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SOME  DOMJWTIC  PECUUAHITIXS  OF  AUTHORS. 

Sir  £.  Bulwer  LyttoD  says,  that  *'  authors  are  the  only  men  we  ever  really  da 
know — the  rest  of  maDkiDd  die  with  only  the  surface  of  their  character  under- 
stood.** This  sentiment  admits  of  qualification ;  for  we  are  told  by  another  literary 
anthority,  that  the  reverse  is  no  less  proverbial.  With  a  view  to  aid  the  reader  ia 
resolving  the  enigma,  we  propose  to  group  together  a  few  random  characteristic 
&ct8  connected  with  the  private  habits  of  literary  men ;  more  especially,  as  every- 
thing regarding  their  movements  and  peculiarities  is  full  of  interest.  We  profess 
to  abide  by  no  strict  rule  of  classification,  but  shall  at  once  dash  in  medias  res  with 
oor  subject,  it  seems  doctors  are  not  the  only  parties,  in  this  striving  and  strug« 
gting  world,  who  disagree.  Writers  deserve  to  be  classed  under  the  same  cate- 
gory, as  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  paradox  of  our  first  sentence,  and  also  in  the 
well-known  and  oft-repeated  dictum  of  a  certain  scribe,  that  **  genius  is  allied  to 
madness,'*  as  contrasted  with  the  pleasanter  view  of  the  subject,  by  Charles 
Lamb,  in  his  beautiful  essay  on  **  The  Sanity  of  True  Genius.**  "  So  far  from 
the  posilaon  holding  true,**  he  says,  *Vthat  great  wit  (for  genius  in  our  modern  way 
of  speaking,)  has  a  necessary  alliance  with  insanity,  the  greatest  wits  on  the  con« 
trary  will  even  be  found  to  be  the  sanest  writers.'*  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
conceive  of  a  mad  Shakspeare.  The  greatness  of  wit,  by  which  the  poetic  talent 
is  here  to  be  chiefly  understood,  manifests  itself  in  the  admirable  balance  of  all  the 
fiMmlties,  Madness  is  the  disproportion  or  ezc-ess  of  any  one  of  them.  Says 
Cowley,  speaking  of  a  poetical  friend : 

**  So  strong  a  wit  did  nature  in  him  frame. 
As  all  tbiDgs  bat  his  jadgmeot  overcanie ; 
His  jadgment,  like  toe  heavenly  moon  did  show, 
Tempering  that  mighty  sea  below." 

Our  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  mt  is,  however,  susceptible  of  a  somewhat 
different  significatk>n ;  with  us,  it  stands  as  an  equivalent  for  humor.  And  here 
we  are  reminded  of  some  observations,  by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Re^ 
vUw^  on  the  union  of  this  faculty,  with  scientific  sttainments,  &:c,  **  Paradoxical," 
he  says,  "  as  the  statement  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  many  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  wisdom  and  wit  as  dwelling  apart,  we  doubt  whether  there 
b  any  one  attribute  so  common  to  the  highest  ot^er  of  mind,  whether  scientific  or 
imaginative,  as  some  form  or  other  of  this  quality.  The  names  of  Bacon,  Plato, 
Shakspeare,  Pascal,  Johnson,  Byron,  Scott,  and  many  more,  will  instantly  o'ccur 
to  the  reader.  It  is  true,  that  the  history  of  the  species  reveals  to  us  minds  so 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  abstrusest  branches  of  science,  or  so  incessantly  im- 
mersed in  them,  that  if  they  ])0ssess  the  faculty  of  wit  at  all,  it  is  never  devel- 
oped. Aristotle  and  Newton — though  some  of  the  few  sayings  of  the  former, 
which  tradition  has  preserved,  are  not  a  little  racy — may  be  named  as  examples. 
But  in  general,  and  the  whole  history  of  science  and  literature  will  show,  that  this 
attribute,  in  one  or  other  of  its  thousand  varieties,  has  formed  an  almost  perpetual 
accompaniment  of  the  finest  order  of  minds.  And  we  may  add,  that  a  priori,  we 
should  expect  it  to  be  so.  That  same  activity  of  suggestion,  and  aptitude  for  re- 
flecting resemblances,  analogies  and  differences,  which  qualify  genius  for  makine 
discoveries  in  science,  or  under  different  modifications  for  evoking  the  creations  of 
imagination,  may  well  be  supposed  not  to  desert  their  possessor,  when,  for  playful 
purposes,  and  in  moments  of  relaxation,  he  exercises  himself  in  the  detection  of 
the  analogies  on  which  wit  and  droHery  are  founded.  Yet  clear  as  this  truth 
seems  to  be,  and  strongly  as  it  is  corroborated  by  the  history  of  genius,  the  opposite 
opinion  has  been,  we  believe,  oftener  expressed,  and  the  highest  order  of  mind 
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E renounced  incompatible  with  such  a  conjanction.  Hood  was  a  case  in  point : 
is  exquisite  pathos,  in  one  of  his  best  poenos — the  *'  Song  of  the  SkirV* — is  doubt- 
less \unexcelled  by  any  of  his  happiest  pnns  and  witicisms.  That  poem  was  the 
fruit  of  actual  obsefration, — its  graphic  details  having  been  derived  from  a  sad 
instance  of  suffering  aod  sorrow  with  which  the  writer  became  personally  conver- 
sant. The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  like  characteristics  of  the  inimitable 
Dickens — he  paints,  it  is  well  known,  from  actual  life,  and  hence  the  wonderful 
truthfulness  and  versimilitude  of  his  portraits.  **  I  have  been  told,"  says  a  lady, 
*'  that  on  ope  occasion  he  wore  a  paper  cap  and  a  white  apron,  and  sold  penknives 
with  fourteen  blades  for  a  whole  week  at  the  '  Elephant  6c  Castle,'  purposely  to 
study  at  his  leisure  the  characteristics  of  *  tigers*  and  '  omnibus  cads.*  "  We 
learn  from  the  same  source,  that  Grant,  the  author  of  the  **  Cheat  Metropolis,^* 
made  hiiAself  a  martyr  to  tea  aod  toast,  having  visited  roost  of  the  numerous  coffee 
houses  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  respective  merits  of  each  ;  and  tt 
is  said,  in  consequence  of  his  prodigal  indulgence  of  the  beverage,  that  he  cannot 
now  abide  the  sight  of  it.  D*Israeli,  **  the  younger,'*  previously  to  his  writing 
**  Coningshy,^*  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  visiting  the  purlieus  of  Holy  well-street 
Strand — the  locale  of  such  as  make  merchandise  of  '*  old  clo\^*  He  would  some- 
times take  with  him  a  dingy  coat,  or  worn-out  vest,  or  seedy  pair  of  pants,  as  an 
excuse  for  courting  a  little  colloquy  with  some  of  the  venerable  Hebrew  patriarchs 
of  that  vicinity,  and  thus  derived  much  materiel  for  the  work  referred  to.  Similar 
cases,  of  authors  painting  from  living  models,  might  be  added  ;  but  we  could  also 
cite  instances  vastly  more  numerous,  of  precisely  the  opposite  character,  proving 
a  preference  of  the  ideal  over  the  real :  such  as  tourists,  who  describe  the  anti- 
podes while  lounging  by  their  own  fireside,  and  many  other  such  like  freaks. 
While  on  the  subject  of  associations,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  circumstances 
have  much  to  do  with  the  true  relish  and  understanding  of  an  author ;  as  much 
influence,  indeed,  as  that  afforded  by  the  accompaniment  of  pictorial  embellish- 
ments, which  address  the  eye  as  directly  as  the  text  impresses  the  mind.  It  is 
justice  to  an  author  or  artist  to  study  his  productions  in  connection  with  the  at- 
tributes and  circumstances  of  the  a^ge  in  which  he  lived.  "  Milton  arose^**  says  an 
elegant  critical  writer,  **  and  struck  the  harp,  while  the  sun  of  the  reformation 
was  high  up  in  its  zenith ;  and  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  the  splendor  of  his 
productions,  he  has  been  considered  the  representative  of  the  revival  of  letters  and 
the  poet-laureate  of  Protestantism.  Cowper,  Burns  and  Scott,  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries — ^to  different  strata  of  society  :  one  was  the 
^pe  of  refinement  and  piety— the  second,  the  bard  of  the  people,  and  the 
analyst  of  rural  joys — and  the  third,  the  wizard  spirit  of  battle  and  feudal  times." 
By  viewing  them,  then,  in  connectk)n  with  the  age  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
which  they  illumed,  we  shall  have  a  cine  to  many  beauties  which  otherwise  might 
remain  wholly  obscured.  Besides,  the  region  of  thought  will  become  more  widely 
expanded,  and  that  which  before  would  appear  but  as  merely  episodical,  becomes, 
with  these  requisite  accessories,  an  integral  part  of  the  great  drama.  We  pro- 
posed, however,  to  notice  a  few  of  the  domestic  peculiarities  of  the  literary  profes- 
sion, and  as  we  have  been  digressing,  must  now  retura. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  greatest  men  are  frequently  found  among  the 
most  timid  and  credulous ;  the  most  trivial  circumstances  sometimes  producing 
results  which  appear  necessarily  to  have  no  connection  with  them.  Dr.  Johnson, 
it  is  stated,  used  to  put  one  foot  upon  each  stone  of  the  pavement  in  coming  up  Bolt- 
Court  ;  if  he  failed,  he  felt  certain  the  day  would  be  un propitious.  Another  pe- 
culiarity of  the  **  great  colossus"  was  his  inveterate  habit  of  biting  his  nails, — an 
evidence  of  his  irritability  and  nervous  excitement.  We  know  of  some  victims 
of  this  besetting  sin  of  later  times,  who  seem  to  be  fascinated  by  this  most  unac- 
countable nibbline  propensity.  BufTon,  the  naturalist,  wrote  only  when  in  full 
dress ;  Dr.  Routh,  of  Oxford,  studied  in  fbll  canonicals  ;  while  others  are  said  to 
have  enjoyed  the  full  afflatus  of  inspiration  under  the  privation  of  certain  portions 
of  their  usual  apparel.  Rebeg,  the  German  critic,  wrote  his  Commentaries  on 
Sophocles  with  a  pot  of  porter  by  his  side ;  and  he  was  not  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind,  as  we  suppose  the  reader  well  knows.  Schlegel  lectured,  at  the  age  of 
seventy -two,  extempore  in  Latin,  with  his  snuff-box  constantly  in  his  hand ; 
without  it  he  could  not  get  on.  Menage,  while  science  covered  his  cranium  with 
laurels,  used  himself  to  cover  his  feet  with  a  prodigious  number  of  stockings. 
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Magliabescli],  of  Tuscany,  had  a  vronderM  penchant  for  spiders,  the  webs  of 
which  be  would  not  suffer  to  be  disturbed.  He  seldom  was  without  these  chosen 
companioDs  of  his  btudies,  not  even  at  his  meals,  or  during  his  nocturnal  slumbers. 
Virgil  was  so  excessively  addicted  to  salt,  (not  attic.)  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
seldom  without  a  supply*  in  which  he  indulged  as  the  devotee  to  snuflf  tittillates  his 
olfactories.  Milton  used  to  sit  in  his  easy  chair  with  his  legs  flung  over  the 
elbow.  He  frequently  composed  in  bed  in  the  morning ;  but  when  he  could  not 
sleep  during  the  night,  not  one  line  could  be  made  to  flow  from  his  Orphean  rouse ; 
at  other  times  his  unpremeditated  effusions  were  easy,  with  certain  impetus  and 
aestruro,  as  he  himself  used  to  believe.  Then,  whatever  the  hour,  he  rang  for  hia 
daughter  to  commit  them  to  paper.  He  would  sometimes  dictate  from  twenty  to 
forty  lines  without  pausing,  and  afterwards  elaborate  them  to  half  the  number. 
Burna  used  to  woo  his  muse  in  the  open  field,  and  sometimes  at  night  while  star- 
eazing.  Young  wrote  his  **  Night  Thoughts,**  with  a  skull  and  a  candle  in  it,  by 
Sis  side  :  an  association  that  may,  to  some  extent,  account  for  the  seeming  ascet- 
iam  of  his  vigorous  verse.  Among  other  favorite  pastimes,  that  of  gardening 
seems  to  have  largely  obtained  with  the  learned  ;  it  Was  common  among  the  clas- 
sic poets  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  modems.  An  English  writer  on  this 
subject  has  collected  some  curious  facts,  which  will  illustrate  our  point,  and  from 
which  we  quote  from  the  following  paragraph.  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  done 
more  towards  encouraging  a  love  for  gardens,  than  almost  any  other  writer : 

"In  Lord  Bacon's  style  of  living,  there  was  somethmg  which  struck  his  contemporaries 
as  peculiarly  magni6ceot  The  secret  was,  that  he  did'  everything  in  a  high  and  natural 
tMte.  In  compartments  of  his  rooms,  he  had  pictares  painted  on  the  walls  from  the 
•lories  of  Grecian  mytholoey.  His  garden  was  laid  out,  after  the  ideal  pattern  in  his 
essays,  with  evergreens  ana  other  shrubs,  to  suit  every  month  in  the  year.  His  feelinc 
indeed  for  nature,  was  the  main  side  on  which  his  great  philosophy  ran  into  poetry ;  and 
veotod  itself  in  a  very  graceful  as  well  as  fprand  enthusi^m,  bentting  one  of  the  high 
priests  of  wisdom.  He  was  fond  of  meditatm^  in  groves,  after  the  custom  of  his  prede- 
cessors of  antiquity ;  and. when  be  satdown  to  his  studies  in  the  house,  he  would  often  have 
moaic  in  the  next  room.  He  had  the  flowers  and  sweet  herbs  in  season,  regularly  set 
upon  his  table, '  to  refresh  his  spirits,*  and  took  such  delight  in  being  abroad  among  the 
efements,  that  riding  in  an  open  carriage  during  the  rain,  ne  would  take  off  his  hat  to  let 
the  shower  come  upon  his  head,  and  say  that  he  seemed  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  universe 
upon  him. 

"  The  association  of  gardening  with  pastoral  poetry,  was  exemplified  in  Shenstone's 
design  of  Leasowe»— as  Mr.  Whately  observee^  perfect  picture  of  his  mind,  simple, 
elegant,  and  amiable,  and  which  will  always  suggest  a  doubf  whether  the  spot  inspired 
his  verses,  or  whether  in  the  scenes  which  he  form«-'d,  he  only  realized  the  pastoral  jm- 
aj^ee  which  abound  in  his  songs.  That  elegant  trifler,  Horace  Walpole,  was  enthusias- 
tically fond  of  gardening.  One  day,  telling  his  nurseryman  that  he  would  have  his  trees 
Slanted  irregularly,  he  replied :  '  Tes,  sir,  I  understand ;  yon  would  have  them  hung 
own — somewhat  poetical. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  many  eloquent  passages  on  this  subject ;  in  one  of 
which  he  styles  gardening  "  the  inclination  of  kings,  the  choice  of  philosophers, 
and'the  common  favorite  of  public  and  private  men ;  a  pleasure  of  the  greatest, 
and  the  care  of  the  meanest ;  and,  indeed,  an  employment  and  a  possession,  for 
which  no  man  is  too  high  or  too  low."  Another  quaint  penman  asks  whither  do 
men  walk  the  most  for  recreation,  but  where  the  earth  has  most  beneficially 
painted  her  face  with  flourishing  colors.  Sir  William  Temple  says,  Epicurus 
studied,  exercised,  and  taught  his  philosophy  in  his  garden ;  and  Milton,  we 
know,  passed  many  hours  in  his  garden  at  Cfhaifort. 

Cowley  poured  forth  the  greatness  of  his  soul  in  his  rural  retreat  at  Chertsey ; 
Cowper  at  Olney ;  and  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says,  '*  I  am  in  my  garden,  amu- 
•ed  and  easy ;  this  is  a  scene  where  one  finds  no  disappointment.  Within  the 
same  neighborhood  Thompson 

"  Sung  the  seasons  and  their  change.*' 

Without  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  illustrious  names,  no  less  devoted  to  Flora 
tiban  the  Muses,  we  prefer  to  mention  one  or  two  cases  of  a  different  kind — the  de- 
votee* to  a  v)ud  yclept  tobacco. 
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Freqneot  aHusioiw  to  liie  practice  of  smoking  are  to  be  met  with  in  aome  of  die 
early  dramatiata;  Ben  Johnson,  for.  example,  who  tbos  unequivocally  declares 
himself  in  its  behalf:  *'  I  do  sasert,  and  will  affirm  it  before  any  living  person,  to  be 
the  most  sovereign  and  ferocious  weed  that  ever  the  earth  tendered  for  the  use  of 
man/'  Spenser  also  styles  it  in  his  Faerie  Q^ten^  •*  divine  tobacco  ;'*  most  pro- 
bably from  a  participatbn  of  its  pleasures  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  when  alluding 
to  his  pipe,  says — **  tobacco  tranquilizes  the  mind  and  makes  men  wiser.  Isaac 
Walton  seema  to  have-  been  as  fond  of  smoking  as  angling.  Dr.  Grarth,  Dr.  Parr, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  a  host  of  the  learned  pundits  of  Johnson's  times,  including 
the  **  Kit-Kat-Club,*'  were  devotees  to  the  pipe  of  peace.  Two  amusing  anec- 
dotes are  recorded  of  two  learned  doctors,  (Parr  and  Aldrich,)  which  we  may  as 
well  cito  in  this  place.  Dr.  Parr  had  the  reputation  of  being,  like  the  celebrated 
Bobert  Hall,  a  most  inordinate  smoker,— on  some  occasions  having  puffed  off 
twenty  pipes  of  tobacco  per  diem.  Dr.  Aldrich's  excessive  fondness  for  his  pipe 
was  so  notorious  among  the  students  under  his  charge,  that  on  one  occasion  a 
wager  was  laid  between  two  of  them,  that  the  Dean,  who  was  at  the  time  in  his 
atudy,  it  being  ton  o'clock  in  the  morning,  would  be  found  then  in  the  act  of 
amoking.  On  then*  being  admitted  to  his  room,  and  announcing  the  object  of  their 
visit,  the  Dean,  with  perfect  good  humor,  replied,  '^  you  see,  sir,"  addressing  the 
party  who  gave  the  challenge,  **  your  friend  has  lost  his  wager,  for  I  am  not  now 
smoking,  but  only  filling  my  pipe  I"  Old  Parr  was  one  day  invited  by  an  opulent 
friend  of  his  to  dinner ;  a  pipe  aher  such  a  repast  was  a  svnt  qua  non  with  the  worthy 
doctor,  which  fact  soon  ^came  evident  to  the  eagle  eye  of  the  fiistidious  wife  of 
his  friend,  by  sundry  anxious  and  uneasy  attempts  to  reveal  itself  by  his  opticsi 
till  at  leneth  failing  in  eye  language,  and  being  compelled  to  resort  to  an  oral  dia- 
closure,  Uie  following  intoreating  colloquy  ensued.  **  Dr.  Parr,"  aaid  the  lady, 
**  1  hope  you  will  excuae  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  I  cannot  permit  smoking  in 
my  drawing  room.'*  **  And  why  not,  madam  7"  replied  the  discomfited  Doctor, 
**  1  have  smoked  a  pipe  with  my  king,  and  it  surely  can  be  no  offence  or  disgraca 
to  a  subject  to  permit  me  the  like  indulgence  ?"  *'  Notwithstanding  that,  sir,'*  was 
the  response,  **  I  will  never  allow  my  drawing-room  to  be  defiled  with  the  nauseous 
smoke  of  tobacco."  **  Madam !"  "  Sir  ?"  "  Madam,  you  are" — quickly  echoed 
through  the  room.  '*  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  express  any  rudeness,"  rejoined  the 
inexorable  lady ;  when  the  former,  raising  his  voice  to  full  concert  pitoh  cried  out« 
**  Madam,  you  are  the  greatest  tobacco  stopper  in  all  England !"  This  sally 
caused  a  loud  laugh,  though  poor  Parr  was  depriyed  of  the  pleasure  of  his  pipe. 

Daring  the  period  of  English  history  which  boasted  of  more  great  men  than  any 
previous— or  almost  any  subsequent  age— nearly  every  writer  was  either  a  smoker 
or  a  snuffer.  Addison,  Steele,  Bolingbroke,  Scott,  and  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cher- 
burg,  and  also,  in  later  times,  Campbell,  Milton,  Brougham,  Christopher  North, 
Robert  Hall,  Burns,  Talfourd,  Dickens,  Bnlwer,  John  Locke,  cum  maltu  aliis. 
The  last  named,  on  one  occasion,  went  so  enthusiastically  into  its  estimate,  that  he 
exclaimed,  **  bread  or  tobacco .'"  And  these  two  terms,  placed  in  such  strange  jux- 
taposition, brings  us  naturally  to  the  item  of  poets'  fancies,  as  it  regards  their  pal- 
ates. Literary  men  have  proverbially  weak  digestion,  superinduced  in  most  in- 
stances by  their  sedentary  habits  and  devotion  to  study.  So  universally  is  this  att 
infirmity  to  which  the  class  are  predisposed,  that  a  physician  is  said  to  have  declar- 
ed he  never  knew  a  literary  man  with  a  strong  stomach.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton 
might  be  considered  an  exception,  perhaps — thanks  to  the  magic  power  of  hydro- 
pathy. On  the  subject  of  litorair  dietetics  and  libations,  we  find  a  very  interesting 
essay  by  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  source  we  shall  have  to  be  indebted  for 
many  of  the  following  particulars.  For  the  love  of  charity,  and  the  honor  of  the 
profeesion,  we  say  not  a  word  about  those  unfortunate  ones  who  lived  upon — ^no- 
thing. 

Some  authors  have  gained  a  notoriety  for  singularity  in  their  diet  and  appetites. 
Dr.  Rondelet,  an  ancient  writer  on  fishes,  was  so  fond  of  figs,  that  he  died,  in  1566, 
of  a  surfeit  occasioned  bv  eating  them  to  excess.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Dr.  Parr 
confesses  his  love  of  **  hot  boiled  lobsters,  with  a  profusion  of  shrimp-sauce." 
Pope,  who  was  an  epicure,  would  lie  in  bed  for  days  at  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  unless 
he  was  told  that  there  were  stewed  lamprey's  for  dinner,  when  he  arose  ioataatly 
and  came  down  to  table.  A  gentleman  treated  Dr.  Johnson  to  new  honey  and 
clouted  cream,  of  which  he  ate  so  largely,  that  his  entertainer  became  alarmed* 
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AH  hk  lifetime  Dr.  Jofanson  had  a  Toracioiis  attBchment  for  a  leg  of  mntton.  "  At 
my  aoDt  Ford*8,"  says  he,  '*  I  ate  so  much  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mntton,  that  she  used 
to  talk  of  it.  My  mother,  who  was  affected  by  little  things,  told  me  seriously  that 
il  would  hardly  erer  be  forgotten.*'  Dryden,  wriUng  in  1699  to  a  lady,  declining 
her  invitation  to  a  tiandsome  sapper,  says:  **If  beggars  might  be  choosers,  a 
chine  of  honest  bacon  would  please  my  appetite  more  than  all  the  marrow- pud- 
dings, for  I  like  them  better  plaio,  having  a  very  vulgar  stomach." 

Dr.  Georee  Fordyce  contended  that  as  one  meal  a  day  was  enough  for  a  lion,  it 
ought  to  suffice  for  a  man.  Accordingly,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  Doctor 
used  to  eat  only  a  dinner  in  the  whole  course  of  the  day.  This  solitary  meal  he 
took  regularly  at  4  o'clock,  at  Dolly *s  chow  house.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  rump 
steak,  half  a  boiled  chicken,  a  plate  of  fish,  a  bottle  of  port,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
brandy,  and  a  tankard  of  strong  ale,  satisfied  the  doctor's  moderate  wants  till  four 
o'clock  next  day,  and  regularly  engaged  one  hour  and  a  half  of  his  time.  Dinner 
over,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  £8sex  street,  Strand,  to  deliver  his  six  o*cIock 
lecture  on  anatomy  and  chemistiy. 

Baron  Maseras,  who  lived  nearly  to  the  age  of  ninety,  used  to  go  one  day  in 
evety  week  without  any  dinner,  eating  only  around  of  dry  toast  at  tea. 

Aristotle,  like  a  true  poet,  seems  to  have  literally  feasted  on  fancy.  Few  could 
live  more  finigally ;  in  one  of  his  poems,  he  says  of  himself,  **  that  he  was  a  fit 
person  te  have  lived  in  the  world  when  acorns  were  the  food  of  men."  Shelley, 
who  had  an  ineffable  contempt  for  all  the  sensualities  of  the  table,  and,  like  New- 
ton, used  sometimes  to  inquire  if  he  had  dined,  was  of  opinion  that  abstinence 
from  aninial  food  subtilises  and  clears  the  intellectual  faculties.  To  counteract  a 
tendency  to  corpulency.  Lord  Byron,  at  one  period,  dined  four  days  in  the  week 
on  fish  and  vegetables,  and  even  stinted  himself  to  a  pint  of  claret  If  temperate 
in  eating,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  equally  conscientious  with  respect  to  his 
libatwns-'espeGially  in  that  beverage  styled  gin-and-water,  to  the  inspiration  of 
which  some  of  his  lucubrations  owe  their  origin.  Bums — ^the  glowing  but  erratic 
Burns — was,  as  is  but  too  well  known,  a  wretched  instance  of  the  baneful  effects  of 
intemperance. 

(To  be  CkMidnaed.) 
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TO     M  A  R  t^  . 

Light  of  my  heart,  sweet  Mary;  thou  to  me 
Art  dearer  than  all  other  friends  beside ; — 
Thy  gentle  love,  so  long  and  truly  tried, 

Is  changeless  ever  in  its  purity. 

Come  weal,  come  woe — I  prQSs  the  welcome  hand. 
And  in  thy  murmured  words  of  tenderness 
Rejoice  that  thou  ait  mine,  my  soul  to  bless. 

Sweet  Mary,  onrs  is  love  which  shall  withstand 
All  human  ills ; — ^misfortune's  chilling  breath 

Shall  speak  us  fHends,  and  proud  prosperity 

Shall  fling  no  jgolden  gate  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 
For  ours  is  faithfulness,  e'en  unte  death ! 

Oh,  Father !  ^pmt,  in  brighter  realms  above. 

We  e'er  may  joy  in  thine,  and  in  each  other's  love ! 

Wheatland,  N.  Y. 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  WITI  PEN  ARB  PBRCIL. 


HENRT  C.  MURPHT. 

He  who  steadily  acquires  the  approbation  of  his  fellows,  or  systematically 
controls  his  course  of  action  to  a  lofty  purpose,  has  a  task  to  perform  which 
entitles  him,  when  successful,  to  a  higher  place  in  our  regards  than  the  crea- 
ture* of  mere  circumstances,  however  elevated.  And  what  constitutes  the 
greatest  beauty  in  our  republican  form  of  government  is,  that  it  leaves,  in 
this  respect,  more  for  individual  exertion  to  accomplish,  and  less  for  the 
Casualties  of  birth  and  wealth  i  nd  patronage  to  bestow.  Still,  with  us,  occa- 
sion and  necessity,  as  in  other  countries  differently  constituted,  have  a 
mighty  power  to  direct  the  efforts  and  bend  the  mind  to  particular  ends,  or 
to  divert  them  from  any  fixed  purpose.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  whose  portrait 
accompanies  this  number  of  our  magazine,  by  his  firm  and  consistent — as 
well  as  able  support  of  the  principles  of  the  republican  party,  has  acquir- 
ed an  influence  in  the  community  whose  representative  on  various  occasions 
he  has  been,  which  is  of  as  marked  and  flattering  a  character  as  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  honorable  effort. 

He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  always  lived,  and  still  continaes 
to  reside,  in  the  year  1810.  Timothy  Murphy,  his  grandfather,  came  from 
Ireland  to  Monmouth  county,  in  New-Jersey,  in  1760,  having  left  home  in 
the  spirit  of  adventure  at  an  early  age.  He  married  a  great-grand-daughter 
of  Richard  Hartshorne,  of  Middletown,  who  was  one  of  the  council,  in  1684, 
of  Gawen  Lawrie,  deputy  governor  of  the  proprietaries  of  East  Jersey.* 
When  the  revolutionary  struggle  commenced,  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  colonies,  and  took  up  arms  with  the  other  whigs  of  Monmouth  in  its 
behalf.  He  was  no  less  ardent  in  his  support  of  the  Jefferson ian  principles 
of  '06 — a  faith  which  has  been  regularly  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  to 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Henry  C.  Murphy  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New- York,  in  1830,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  study  of  the 
law,  under  the  late  Hon.  Peter  W.  Radcliff.  He  found  time  to  bestow  at- 
tention upon  literary  and  political  matters  as  well  as  upon  his  professional 
studies ;  and  he  was,  previous  to  his  admission  to  the  bar  as  well  as  after- 
wards, a  frequent  contributor- to  several  periodicals  of  a  high  literary  char- 
acter, and  to  some  of  the  political  journals  of  the  day  in  vindication  of  the 
measures  of  President  Jackson.  Upon  being  admitted  to  the  profession,  in 
1833,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  its  pursuit ;  but  not  so  as  to  prevent 
him  firom  participating  actively  in  the  political  contests  which  followed.'  In 
the  Young  Men's  Convention,  assembled  at  Herkimer,  in  1834,  he  exhibit- 
ed his  political  foresight  and  energy  of  character.  The  state  of  New-York 
had  long  been  pursuing,  in  regard  to  its  monied  interests,  a  policy  which 
had  placed  them  in  the  control  of  petty  monopolists,  created  by  political  fa- 
voritism in  every  section  of  the  state.  He  was  designated  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions ;  and  he  introduced  in  the  committee,  and 
subsequently  in  the  convention,  a  resolution,  denouncing  this  system,  al- 

«  He  was  also  a  member  of  tbe  cpancil  of  Oorernor  Andrew  Hamilton,  in  1695,  and  repeat- 
edly a  repreaentaiive  in  AaBembly.  Hia  plantation  embraced  Sandy  Hook,  bat  was  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  proprietors  to  fortify  that  point.  He  sobseqnently  bought  Wake-Cake  of  toe  la- 
dians,  which  was  preceded  by  a  piatent  from  Govenior  Nicolls. 
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though  its  patronage  had  been  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  his  party.  A 
Tiolent  opposition  was  made  to  the  resolution,  but  it  finally  passed  with 
some  modification.  It  was,  however,  never  permitted  to  see  the  light,  hav- 
ing been  suppressed  in  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion. Still  it  had  its  effect  The  fact  that  it  was  suppressed  was  made 
known.  Many  democratic  journals,  of  which'the  Evening  Post,  then  edit- 
ed by  the  late  William  Leggett,  was  most  prominent,  charged  the  suppres- 
sion home,  took  up  the  doctrine,  and  gave  it  a  strength  and  popularity  which 
resulted  in  a  few  years  in  the  utter  prostration  of  the  system  of  monopolized 
banking  in  the  state. 

Until  the  year  1842  Mr.  Murphy  held  no  public  trust,  except  profession- 
ally, although  always  foremost  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  republican 
party,  by  his  speeches  and  writings.  He  was,  however,  for  several  years, 
the  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  corporation  of  his  native  city,  and  in  that 
capacity  rendered  himself  familiar  not  only  with  its  affairs,  but  with  the  na- 
ture and  operation  of  municipal  corporations  generally,  of  which  he  has  since 
urged  some  essential  and  radical  reforms.  In  the  year  1843  he  was  elec^ted 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  his  administration  of  its  affairs  was  signalized  by  a 
system  of  retrenchment  which,  for  the  first  time  since  its  incorporation,  kept 
the  expenditures  of  the  year  within  its  income,  and  which  was  commenced 
by  a  large  reduction  of  his  own  salary. 

Before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  mayor,  he  was  returned  a 
member  of  the  28th  Congress,  and  took  his  seat,  accordingly,  in  December, 
1843.  He  occupied  at  once  a  high  stand  in  that  body,  although  one  of  its 
youngest  members.  His  views  upon  the  great  questions  discussed  there 
were  thoroughly  democratic,  and  were  sustained  with  great  ability  on  the 
floor.  His  speech  on  the  tariff  was  a  strong  and  logical  argument  in  favor 
of  the  free  trade  doctrines,  and  in  opposition  to  the  restrictions  contained  in 
the  law  of  1842.  On  that  question  he  advocated  a  system  of  duties  for  reve- 
nue purposes  only,  except  as  regards  the  munitions  of  war.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  received  his  vote ;  but  he  advised  a  postponement  of  the  mea- 
sure until  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  in  order  that  another  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  Mexico  to  give  her  assent,  and  that  more  unanimity  might 
be  secured  thereby  in  favor  of  it  among  our  own  people.  The  question 
was,  however,  brought  up ;  but  in  view  of  the  evepts  which  have  since  tran- 
spired, the  wisdom  of  his  recommendation  must  be  admitted.  His  letter  to 
the  committee  at  Tammany  Hall  is  an  able  and  manly  exposition  of  the 
grounds  of  his  opinion  upon  the  subject.  On  other  questions  of  public  policy 
he  sustained  himself  most  ably.  The  Native  American  party,  which  had 
then  sprung  into  existence,  sought  an  alteration  of  the  naturalization  laws, 
so  as  to  require  twenty-one  years'  residence  as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
citizenship.  He  demonstrated  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  measure  with 
the  genius  of  our  government,  as  well  as  its  injustice  and  impolicy — main- 
taining that  the  true  conditions  of  those  laws  spring  firom  one  obvious  dis- 
tinction— that  an  alien  born  is  not  held  to  an  allegiance  to  the  country  until 
he  has  shown  by  some  act  that  he  has  renounced  the  government  under 
which  he  was  born,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  native  owes  it  a  natural  allegi- 
ance ;  and  that,  therefore,Ithe  term  of  residence  required  should  be  no  longer 
than  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  alien  has  in  good  faith  thrown  him- 
self upon  the  protection  of  our  government,  afler  expressly  renouncing  that 
under  which  he  was  born.  Mr.  Murphy  also  advocated  donations  of  the 
public  domain  to  actual  settlers.  He  was  not  less  attentive  to  the  interests 
of  his  district  and  state.  The  citizens  of  New- York  and  Brooklyn  had  long 
desired  the  construction  of  a  permanent  dry-dock  at  this  port  The  subject 
was  committed  to  him  by  the  naval  committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
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and  he  made  a  report  which  had  the  effect  of  procuring  the  favorable  action 
of  Congress  on  the  subject  That  great  national  work,  which  had  been 
previously  commenced  and  abandoned,  was,  through  his  instrumentality, 
accordingly  resumed,  and  is  now  in  successful  course  of  completion. 

In  1844  he  was  again  presented  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  the 
democratic  party  was  in  a  minority  in  the  district,  on  the  question  of  presi- 
dent ;  and,  although  he  ran  ahead  of  the  ticket,  he  participated  in  its 
defeat. 

7he  (Vaming  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  state  presented  an  occasion 
for  the  exertion  of  his  talents,  as  he  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority  a 
^  member  of  the  convention  which  was  called  for  that  purpose.     The  delibera- 
tions of  that  body  are  too  recent  not  to  be  familiar  to  most  readers,  and  not 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  different  parts  which  he 
took  in  them.     He  showed  himself  a  ready  and  accomplished  debater,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  important  provisions,  introduced  into  the  instru- 
ment which  was  adopted.     As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal 
Corporations,  he  presented  a  report  upon  that  subject  from  the  committee ; 
but  that  not  going  far  enough,  he  presented  also  a  minority  report  from 
himself  alone,  embracing  wise  and  salutary  reforms,  such  as  the  growing 
abuses  in  our  city  governments  will  soon  render  absolutely  necessary.     For 
want  of  time  the  convention  only  partially  acted  upon  these  reports,  but 
adopted  a  provision,  prepared  by  Mr.  Murphy,  enjoining  the  subject  upon 
the  attention  of  the  legislature.     The  principles  of  reform  suggested  by 
him  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  stated  here,  from  public  considera- 
tions.    He  objected  to  special  charters,  as  a  mere  imitation  of  the  grants  of 
privileges,  by  which  the  free  cities  of  Europe,  so  called,  were  invested  with 
powers  and  rights,  frequently  of  a  sovereign  and  despotic  character ;  and 
proposed  that  general  laws  should  be  passed,  by  which  all  cities,  of  the 
same  class,  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  provisions,  just  as  all  towns  or 
counties  are  respectively  regulated  by  one  law.     He  also  objected  to  spe- 
cial assessments  for  local  improvements,  as  subversive  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property,  which  was  made  by  them,  subject  to  mere  ci^rice  and  opin- 
ion ;  and  as  calling  forth,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  unnecessarily,  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  emment  domain.    In  the  place  of  them,  he  proposed  that  all 
improvements  made  by  any  city  corporation,  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
general  treasury.     He  also  proposed  to  limit  the  power  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages nn  contracting  liabilities,  to  cases  where  provision  had  previously  been 
made  by  tax  to  discharge  them,  expressly,  in  whole  or  in  part,  thus  securing 
to  tax-payers  the  opportunity  of  determining  beforehand   whether  they 
would  incur  the  debt  for  any  specific  purpose.     The  rapidly-increasing  in- 
debtedness of  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and  the  enor- 
mous abuses  which  the  assessment-system,  as  practised,  permits,  calls  for 
these  or  other  like  efficacious  remedies.     In  these  reforms,  as  in  that  of 
bank  charters,  he  has  only  for  a  while  anticipated  legislative  action. 

This  course  met  the  approbation  of  his  constituents,  and  he  was  elected, 
on  his  return  from  the  convention,  to  a  seat  in  the  next  Congress,  by  a 
larger  majority  than  before,  and  upon  the  largest  vote  ever  polled  in  the 
district  Another  field  is  thus  before  him.  Judging  from  the  past,  we  feel 
assured  that  he  will  continue  to  show  the  same  zeal  and  ability  in  sustain- 
ing the  cause  of  popular  rights,  and  to  devote  the  same  industry  and  energy 
of  purpose  in  the  public  service,  as  has  thus  far  characterized  bis  political 
career. 
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60SSIP  OF  THE  lOITTI. 

Baron  dx  Boione. — ^This  distinguished  gentleman  is  already  known  in 
this  country  by  his  high  literary  reputation,  and  by  his  marriage  with  an 
American  lady  of  family  and  fortune.  His  arrival  in  Boston,  by  the  "Bri- 
tannia/' a  few  weekA  since,  therefore,  attracted  attention,  and  but  for  a  dis- 
tressing domestic  affliction  which  befel.  him  the  very  hour  of  his  landing, 
(the  death  of  bis  mother-in*]aw,)  he  would  haye  been  the  object  of  many 
marked  attentions  on  the  part  of  our  hospitable  citizens.  It  appears  that 
he  has  come  invested  with  diplomatic  powers  from  the  French  government 
to  this  country,  the  precise  nature  of  which  has  not  transpired.  He  has 
been  received  with  great  civility  at  Washington  by  Mr.  Polk  and  his  cabi- 
net The  Baron  will  return  almost  immediately  to  France,  having  thus 
briefly  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

We  understand,  that  short  as  has  been  his  sojourn  amongst  us,  he  has 
employed  his  quick  powers  of  observation  and  ready  literary  skill  in 
sketching,  with  inimitable  point  and  effect,  the  rapid  impressions  he  has 
received,  and  which  will  likely  appear  in  a  Parisian  journal  of  great  dis^ 
tiBCtion  and  influence.  We  have  been  promised  the  publication  of  these 
lively  ebullitions,  thrown  off  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  travel ;  and  we 
are  sure  the  readers  of  the  "  Democratic  Review"  will  appreciate  their 
merit,  as  well  as  make  every  allowance  for  such  errors  as  an  entire  stranger 
to  our  conntry,  who  has  had  no  time  for  deliberate  examination,  is  not  un- 
likely to  fall  into.  Whatever  their  occasional  inaccuracies,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  sentiments  which  pervade  them  are  those  which  animate  the  breast 
of  every  Frenchman  towards  this  conntry — ^good  will  and  profound  sympa- 
thy. Should  Baron  de  Boigne  leave  our  shores  in  August  next,  as  contem- 
plated, we  trust  the  minister,  from  whom  he  has  received  his  functions,  will 
see  the  fitness  of  renewing  his  mission  to  the  United  States,  where  he  is 
sore  to  aid,  by  his  conciliating  demeanor  and  brilliant  talents,  in  diminish- 
ing that  estrangement  which,  of  late,  has  manifestly  existed  on  our  part  to- 
wards the  present  French  government, 

Mr.  Whxaton. — A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  to  this  distin- 
gobhed  gentkman,  on  the  17th  of  June,  at  the  New- York  Hotel,  by  a 
body  of  his  feuow-citizens,  comprising  all  that  was  most  respected  amongst 
08  for  learning,  position,  and  fortune.  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  presided,  as- 
sisted by  J.  W.  Francis  and  D.  Field,  Esqs.,  &c.  It  was  a  mark  of  esteem 
that  any  man  might  feel  proud  of,  and  the  more  so  that  its  object  must  have 
been  conscious  that  it  was  suggested  by  no  hollow  motives  of  party,  but 
sprung  from  a  general  and  deep  conviction  of  his  worth.  Mr.  Wheaton 
has  acquired  great  distinction  for  himself  by  his  admirable  writings  on  In- 
ternational Law,  and  in  an  equal  degree  conferred  honor  on  his  country. 
The  subject  is  one  so  lofty  and  abstruse,  as  to  demand  great  learning,  and 
powers  of  the  highest  order ;  and  the  universal  applause  bestowed  on  his 
work,  attests  most  clearly  that  he  brought  both  to  his  task.  It  is,  besides, 
particularly  striking,  that  the  last  great  commentary  on  International  Law 
is  the  work  of  an  American.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  to  our  country, 
and  its  principles,  is  given  the  mission  to  reconstruct  the  mutual  relations 
of  all  nations  in  the  future,  and  to  one  of  our  republican  creed,  therefore, 
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doth  it  especially  belong  to  give  new  interpretation  to  the  tme  laws  of 
nations. 

It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  reputa- 
tion, whether  he  holds  office  or  not ;  but  it  is  a  subject,  however,  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  his  countrymen,  that  talents  and  virtues  like  those  which 
illustrate  his  character,  should  not  he  lost  to  the  country,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  more  than  probable  that  the  federal  administration 
will  seize  gladly  the  (irst  opportunity  to  bring  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Wheaton 
again  into  the  service  of  the  people.  Any  appointment,  at  home  or  abroad, 
conferred  on  this  eminent  citizen,  would  gratify  the  whole  country  without 
distinction  of  party ;  and  any  administration,  whether  democratic  or  whig* 
would  do  itself  honor  by  bestowing  its  confidence  on  a  man,  who  has 
proved  himself  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties^  useful  to  his 
country,  and,  by  his  writings,  a  benefactor  to  his  race. 

Itauan  OpEaAS.— -We  have  ooly  a  line  left  for  a  single  paragraph  on  the 
subject  of  our  city  amusements.  Since  our  last,  one  operatic  troiipe  has  made  a 
swan-like  end,  **  fiiding  in  music,**  and  another  has  arisen  from  its  ashes.  The 
Havana  Company  has  met  with  great  success,  even  in  June,  owing,  both  to  the 
merits  of  its  members  and  the  skillfnl  management  of  its  gentlemanly  conductor, 
Don  Josd  Vellerino.  Why  can*t  such  a  manager,  uniting  experience,  ability,  and 
high  character,  be  found  for  the  permanent  directioD  of  an  Italian  Opera  in  this 
great  city  ?  With  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  such  an  enterprise,  we  woufcl  hear 
oif  DO  cabals  among  the  artistes,  or  failure  among  the  managements.  A  refined 
and  popular  amasement  would  then  annually  delight  our  dilettanti,  and  afford  a 
charming  resort  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes.  Let  us  have  a  splendid  Opera- Houso 
built  in  New- York,  in  size  commensurate  to  our  population ;  in  elegance,  to  our 
taste,  and  in  price  to  our  pockets.  That  is,  places  for  alU  and  prices  for  all,  and 
above  all,  let  us  have  Don  Vellerino  for  director.  He  is  in  manners  and  educa- 
tion a  gentleman ;  and  it  is  nothing  against  bim  in  the  American  mind  that  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  for  his  devotkm  to  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country.  He  was  banished  ;  and  the  man  who  might  have  lived  a 
Senator,  will  probably  die  a  Theatrical  Manager.   Snch  are  the  vicissitudes  of  lifo. 

We  have  written  the  above  on  leamine,  to  our  deep  regret,  the  probable  aban- 
donment of  the  Astor-Place  Opera.  In  mis  case,  we  shall  rally  under  the  banm  r 
of  Don  Vellerino ;  for  his  abilities,  tact,  and  resources,  will  make  his  success  abso- 
lutely certain. 
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Thk  state  of  business  is  such  as  affords  every  reason  for  congratnlarion  upon 
the  general  prosperity,  remembering,  however,  that  a  portion  is  drawn  fix>m  the 
distress  of  Europe.    One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  markets  are  the  i 

vast  supplies  of  produce,  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  supposed  was  in  the 
country,  that  the  high  prices  have  brought  out.  In  our  last  number  we  remarked, 
in  continuation  of  the  view  we  have  held  since  last  November,  that  the  wants  of 
England  must  be  very  great  before  harvest  sets  in,  and  that  the  supplies  could  be 
drawn  only  from  the  United  States.  Recent  arrivals  have  strongly  impressed 
this  fact  upon  the  public  mind.     Towards  the  close  of  April,  when  freight  was  ^ 

high,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  canal  would  soon  open,  and  by  enhancing  sop-  \ 

plies  reduce  prices,  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  shipping  might  reduce  ' 

freiffhts,  the  exports  of  produce  from  New- York  became  very  light,  and  continued  | 

so  mr  several  weeks.    The  consequence  was,  that  as  the  season  advanced  iu  * 

England,  and  the  actual  lightness  of  stocks  became  more  apparent,  the  absence  of  I 

the  expected  quantities  from  the  United  States  engendered  panic.     High  as  were  ' 

priees  in  England,  they  were  higher  on  the  continent,  and  exports  thither  were  I 
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large.  Prices  rose  very  rapidly,  and  Lord  Ashbartoo  fainted  in  Porliament  at  the 
expediency  of  prohibiting  the  ezixirt  of  grain.  The  packet  of  May  19th,  with 
acconnte  of  this  panic,  and  the  large  advance  in  prices,  imparted  an  impulse  to  the 
markets  here,  to  which  they  had  long  been  a  stranger.  The  average  prices  were 
«•  £>Uow8 : 

ATSaAOX   WEEKLY  VEICES  OF  UKAIK   IN   EN&LANB. 


•1845.- 


'1846.- 


•1847.. 


Wheit.      Barley. 

•.4-        s.    d. 
liar.  6. .45      0 -92     0. 

-  13.. 45      I... .351     0. 

"     90. .45^     6 321     5. 

"     97.. 46       0....39I     5. 

ApL  3..46i     5. ...33  4. 

-  10. .46      3. ...39  4. 

•     i7..45    U 31  11. 

«     44..45     11....31  «. 

Hay  1..46  00. ...31  9. 

-^       8..45  10. ...30  9. 

••     17. .45       9 30  0. 

^    24.. 45  9. ...30  1. 


Oati. 

s.  d. 
.91    7. 

.91  4. 

.91  8. 

.91  5. 

,91  4.. 

.90  9. 

.91  4. 

.90  n. 

.91  4. 

.91  6.. 

,91  6. 

.91  9. 


Wheat     Barley.      Oata 

s.    d.       s.    d.       ad. 

...54  10 99    8 91  10.. 

...54    3 99    4. ...91     9.. 

...55     1....99  10. ...91     9.. 

.  •  .  dd       O  •  .  .  .  90       «  .  .  .  .  *<»       m  •  ( 

...55  1....30     1 92  0.. 

...55  1....30  t)...-92  -0.. 

...56  0....30  9. ...99  9.. 

...55  10.. ..30     5 99  9., 

...56     5 99     8 33  7.. 

...56  8... .99  7. ...33  9.. 

...57  0....29  4. ...24  1.. 

...55  0....28  10. ...93  6.. 


Wheat     Barley.    Oati. 

ad.  ad.  a.  d. 
..74  4. ...54  n....39  3 
..74  9.. ..59  10.. ..31  9 
..75  10.. ..51  11... .31  3 
..77  0....51  4.. ..31  6 
..7T     1....31     3. ...31      8 

..74     5 49     8 39    7 

-«.74     1....48     4..«»30    T 

..75  10 48    5. 99    7 

..79     6 49     6 30  11 

..81  10 51    0....31  00 

.*85    9... .59    7 32  11 

..91  10.. ..55  10 31    6 


This  waa  the  average  for  the  United  Kingdom.  In  London  the  rate  rose  to 
120s.  May  18,  higher  than  ever  before.  In  1814  it  was  122s.,  in  a  depreciated 
currency.  These  high  prices  bad  failed  to  elicit  any  large  stocks,  and  were  in 
the  face  of  large  imports.  The  Chancellor  stated  the  imports  of  grain  for  April, 
at  432,000  qrs.,  and  exports  at  132,000  qrs.,  leaving  300,000  qrs.  or  2,400,000  bush* 
eb  for  consumption.  The  quantity  of  grain  entered  for  consumption  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  was  aa  follows  : 

BKEADSTUrrS  SNTEaXD   FOE  COKSUIIPTION  IN  UEEAT  BRITAI2f.-*JAllDA»T  5tB 

TO  AFAIL  5tB. 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

Oraa,qn «... 183,614 111,667 1,999.940 

Meal  and  Floor,  ewt 16,438 66.959 1.301,843 

And*  under  such  a  supply  prices  rose.  These  accounts  caused  quite  an  excite- 
ment  in  the  United  States  ;  and  prices  ia  New-YorlL  were  affected  as  follows : 


Floor.     Meal.    Wheat   Corn. 


■PoriL- 


Bmter. 


Cotton. 


West'n.  Mesa      Prime.  West     g'dtofl.    Fr.  Upl. 

May  5 97  12i...$4  56Jl...$l  55...$0  90...$15  00...$13  O0....20c....$4  50 121c. 

•*     12 7  7$ 4  75  ....1  69J...0  90 15  00 13  19^... 99 4  50... 

"     15 7  75  ....4  75  ....1  65..  ..0  93. ...15  00. ...13  12}.. .20 4  50... 

"     19 8  25 4  871 1  70 1  01 15  00. ...13  12J...20 4  87J.. 

"    22 8  56i....5  12j....2  00....106..-.15  12i...l3  00....20 4  87  .. 

96 8  75  ....5  25 2  00 1  06 15  25 13  00 18 I  87,  .. 

"     29 800 595  ....1  95.... I  08:.;. 15  39.. ..13  95 18 4  87}.. 

JoBe9 6  00 5  25  ....190....1  04 16  00. ...13  50.. ..16 4  87| llj 

5 9  19}. ...5  75 2  12j|...l  24. ...16  37}... 13  621. ..15 5  12| llj 

9 8  50  ....5  62J....2  05....1  12J.  ..16  37|...]3  62J...13 5  121 11 

19 7  50  ....500 175.. ..I  00  ...1175  ...13  75  ...13 5  12j llf 


•    4« 


M 


121c 

.19 

11; 
11; 
11] 


These  prices  of  the  5th  of  June  were  in  die  face  of  large  receipts,  consequent 
upon  the  advices  to  May  19.  The  subsequent  fall  grew  partly  out  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  large  city  houses;  but  mostly  out  of  the  state  of  the  £nglish 
finances,  which  were  so  terribly  oppressed,  as  not  only  to  cause  even  those  manu- 
facturers who  had  received  orders  from  the  United  States  for  goods,  to  stop  work 
lor  want  of  money  to  pay  hands,  but  also  to  paralyze  the  movements  of  those  who 
QsnaUy  import  food.  On  the  18th,  were  received  advices  of  a  reaction  and  fall  in 
prices  in  England,  consequent  upon  fair  weather,  which  had  improved  the  pros- 
pects of  the  harvest    The  exports  from  the  port  of  New- York  were  as  follows : 
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XZ?0ET8,   CEETAIir  AKTICIiKS   OF  PRODUCE. — ^PQRT   OF  VXW-TORK. 

Sept  1  to  April  1.         Month  of  May.  Jone  1  to  16.  Total 

Flow,  bWa. 1,054,980 111,700 174,388 1,321,060 

Wheat,  bash 1,422,950 66,282 209.553 ^ 1,698.785 

Corn        *'     4,428,580 471,947 240,734 5,141,961 

Rye         *•     686.858 135,900 14,266 837,024 

Barley     "    143,747 51,981 18,042 213,770 

Oats         "     275,769 94,925 6,735 377,429 

Beef,  bbla 21,239 1,355 1,577 24,661 

Pork     " 55,616 6,888 2,258 64.762 

Lard,  100  Iba. 65,260 19,898 5,945 91,103 

The  supplies  eontinue  exceedingly  large.  The  receipts  down  the  HudooD 
were,  as  compared  with  exports,  from  the  opening  of  navigatioii  May  1st  to  Jane 
16th,  as  follows : 

Floor,  bbls.  Wheat,  baah.  Com,  bnah. 

Beeeipts 777.289 351,648 946^555 

Exports. 296,080 275»835 712,681 

So  flounsbing  an  export  trade  taxed  the  means  of  the  West,  to  transport  it,  to 
the  utmost,  while  it  imparted  buoyancy  to  the  money  markets  generally.  The 
import  trade  has  gone  oo  nearly  as  follows : 

DUTIABLE  eOODS   IMPORTED   INTO  NEW-TMtK. 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May.  June.  TotiJ. 

1844  #6,1 94,657.... 6,023.768 4,641,334 5,638,873... .4,667,950 5,229,941... 32,406,503 

1845.. 5,930,979 4,197,652 5,034,209 4,991,270 3,642,547 3,912,473.  ..27,709,130 

1846..  4,842.884....  4,177,952.... 8,657,793....  4, 105,393 4,160,360 4,695,527...  30, 63t,90» 

1647. .4,499,682.. ..5,889,387. ...6,060,746. ...8,339,429... .5,868,261. »..M95»328*..a9it5eB,d33 

*  14daysof  Jaae. 

This  shows  a  large  importation  oi  goods.  The  aggregate  for  four  yean  afe  as 
fiiBows : 

1844.  1845.  1846.  1847. 

Datiable 32,406,503 27,709,130 30,639,909 33,552,833 

Free 5,699.255 5,844,240 6.712,376 4,461,097 

Specie 560,32) 385,493 343,672 6,632,355 


Total $38,666.081 33,938.863 37.695,957 44.646.285 

I>otie» 12,108,157 8.731,291 9,405,477 8,650,567# 

*  14  days  of  Jane,  1847. 

These  are  coosidernble  results ;  and  the  high  prices  of  produce  brtngii^  aoefa 
abundance  of  money  into  the  country,  mostly  to  the  profit  of  the  farmers,  by  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  large  and  active  business,  induced  large  orders  to  be  sent 
to  England  for  goods,  in  anticipation  of  the  fall  trade.  The  state  of  financial  aiKiin 
in  London  has  influenced,  however,  wery  considerably  ttts  state  of  the  corn  trade. 
We  have  mentioned  that,  according  to  an  announcement  of  Lord  Broi^ham, 
many  mills  were  unable  to  complete  orders  for  goods  for  want  of  money.  There 
are  1161  mills  in  Lancashire,  employing  226,000  hands  ;  of  these  728  were  stop- 
ped or  working  short  time,  23.000  hands  were  discharged,  and  77,000  earning 
short  wages  and  reduced  pay.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  cotton 
market  was  as  follows  : 

1845.  7846.  1847. 

Stock  Jan.  1 bales,  897,060 1,055.270...,^ 545,790 

Import,  Jan  1  to  May  1 727,684 501,570 487,154 


Snpply. 1,624.744 1,556.840 1,032,944 

Sxpott 31,900 58,600 37,000 

1,592,844  1,498,240  .  995,944 
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1B45.  1846.  1847. 

SapptyA:  Export,  bro'tfi>rw'd...balea.  1,592,844 1,498.240 995,944 

Stock  M«yl 1,040,500 966,100 648,350 

CoDSluaption 552,344 532,140 347.594 

perweek 32,220 31,040 20,276 

Price 32c.  a  41 3{c.  a  4| 5ic.a7 

This  indicates  a  great  dimiDUtion  in  the  quantity  of  cotton,  while  the  amoant  of 
money  to  be  paid  remains  tlie  same.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  the  consumption  diminished  but  185,000  bales,  while  the 
stock  fell  off  318,000  bales. 

From  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  quantities  of  goods  that  might  be 
sent  here',  on  which  to  realize,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  times  of  pressure  cannot 
be  large,  and  the  anticipations  of  inordinate  imports  may  to  some  extent  be  disap- 
point^. The  difficult  of  negotiating  exchange  in  London,  has  exerted  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  price  of  bills,  and  lowered  tl^  rate  at  which  it  is  profitable  to 
purchase  for  the  import  of  specie.  The  price  of  sterling  and  imports  of  specie 
moDthlj  in  New- York,  have  been  as  follows : 

IHPOftT  ASB  EXPORT  OP  8PECl£,  AK9  PEICX  OP  BILLS   19   NXW-TOEK. 


-1845. V        / 1846. ,      , ^1847.- 


Import      Expoit.     Billi.        Import     Export    Bills.         Irapcrt      Export    Bills. 

laa.. $37.011 649,215..  10  al0i....43,3S1....21,7^..8|a  9f 90,847.... 31,000.. 61a6 

Feb..  —  ....169,497..  »ial0 96,799. ..  126,700.. 8{a  8f.... 1,235, 111....  4,000. .4|a5 

Ifar..  68,384 68,384..  9}al0 62,225... 257,781. .84a  8|... .1,329,458... 243.685.. 4|a5 

Apl..  —     253,787..  9ia  9}. ..106,544... 520,368. .9|alO  ....2,397.064...  73,448..6  a6 

]fay..200,58l 900.681..  9  a  9}...  27,286... 29 1,041.. 9lal0  .... 1.326,097...  158, 000.. 6|a7 

Jue.  79,517 00,043..  8fal0  ...  29,122...  —      ..8|a  9  ....*253.7U7...  31,000.. 5{a6] 

TQtt385,493...1,384,507 365,297.. 1,217^52 6,632,355...  531,443 

•  14  days  of  Jane,  1847. 

The  advance  of  bills  in  Ma^  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  usual  60  day 
bills  discounted  in  London,  which  caused  a  demand  for  colonial  bills,  and^such  as, could 
command  facilities ;  for  them  the  supply  being  small,  higher  rates  were  obtained, 
while  others  continued  low.  The  houses  connected  in  London,  which  usually 
import  specie,  were  too  mu4fh  oppressed  by  the  state  of  affairs  abroad  to  send  it 
from  England,  even  at  a  profit.  The  imports  into  the  United  States  of  dutiable 
goods  are  20  per  cent,  greater  than  last  year,  and  the  proportion  will  doubtless  be 
Inereaeed.  The  quantity  of  precious  metals  that  has  arrived,  is  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  is  already  promoting  a  great  buoyancy  in  the  several 
markets.  The  relative  situation  of  the  United  States  to  Europe  and  Great  Britain 
10  more  favorable  of  a  season  of  continued  prosperity  than  ever  before ;  and  not 
the  less  so  that  there  are  indications— or,  at  least,  hopes,  that  the  coming  harvest 
ui  England  and  western  Europe  will  be  such  as  to  avert  the  terrible  calamity  that 
at  one  time  threatened.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case,  that  the  high  prices  that  evetr- 
where  prevailed,  and  actual  want  that  visited  some  localities,  have  stimulated  the 
greateet  industry  in  bringing  land  under  culture,  and  that,  with  a  favorable  sea- 
son, fixMl  must  be  abundant  and  iow ;  but  fears  are  by  no  means  removed  as  to  the 
late  of-^the  potatoes  of  Ireland  and  die  coarser  grains  of  northern  Europe.  No- 
thing but  the  most  favorable  results  to  the  harvests  can  avert  the  most  terrible 
calami^  to  the  British  emph^.  Should  the  crops  be  reasonably  prolific,  all  bread- 
«tuflb  must  be  low  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England  for  the  coming 
year.  The  banks  throughoat  the  country  are  rapidly  extending  themselves, 
and  the  disposition  to  start  new  ones  is  great,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  increased 
pfTofitB  of  those  establishments.  In  New- York,  six  new  banks  have  been  started 
^thia  the  year,  and  two  additional  ones  are  going  into  operation.  In  order  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  bankine  profits,  it  may  he  worth  while  to  compare 
die  dindends  of  the  first  half  year  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  city  of  New- 
York. 

6» 
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IIKW-TOKK  BAFK   SIYIDENDS. 

/ 1845. .  , 1846. »         . 1847. ^ 

Banks.  CapitaL      BW.      Am't  Biv.       Am't         Biv.       Am'i. 

Batcbera'  ftDroren' $500,000 3L.. #17,500 4  ...$30,000 5  ...$25,000 

Leather 600,000....  3|....  21,000 3|....21,000 3|... .21,000 

Tradesmen's 400,000. ...5  ....20,000 5  ....20,000 5  ....20,000 

Merchants'  Exchange 750,000.... 31.... 26,250 3). ...26,250 4  ....30,000 

Seventh  Ward 500,000 3{ 17,500 s] 17.500 31. ...17,500 

North  Birer 655,000.... 3|.... 32,225 s}... .22,925 s}... .22.925 

Bank  of  America 2,001,200.... 3  ....60,036 3  ....60,030 3i....70,04S 

Phoenix 1,200,000.... 3 36,000 3 36.000 3  «... 36,000 

Bai^  of  Commerce 3,447,500.... 3  ...103,325 3  ...103,325 3  ...103.325 

Union 1,000,000.... 4  ....40,000 4 40,500 5  ....50,000 

New-York 1,000,000... .4  ....40.000 4  ....40,000 5  ....50,000 

Fahon 600,000.. ..5  ....30,000 5  ....30,000 5  ....30000 

Mechanics' ac  Traders' 200,000. ...32 7.000 4  ....  8,000 4|....  9,000 

City 720,000 3{ 25,500 4  ....28,800 4 28,800 

Mechanics' 1,440,000.... 3}.... 50,400 4  ....57,600 4  ....57,600 

American  Exchange 1,155^400.... 3  ....34,662 3  ....34,662 3^.... 40,439 

Bank  of  State 2.000,000....  3  ....60,000 3  ...•60,000 3  ....OOtOOO 

Total,  17  Banks $18,166,100     3.37      611,798       3.44       626,098         3.75      672,631 

The  same  amount  of  bank  capital  hat  paid,  in  the  fint  half  of  1847,  $61,000,  or 
16  per  cent,  io  the  same  period  of  1845.  So  far  as  bank  prosperity  is  an  index  of 
the  general  state  of  business,  that  of  New- York  was  never  better  than  now,  not- 
witlMtanding  the  ruin  that  was  inevitably  to  have  folkiwed  a  tow  tariff  and  the 
operation  of  the  independent  treasury.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  althongh  the  kmna 
of  banks  here  and  at  the  eastward  are  larger  than  ever  before,  the  institntions  are  not 
therefore  in  a  dangerous  condition,  or  even  in  an  unhealthy  one,  inasmuch  as  that  dia* 
counts  are  all  active,  being  short  paper  paya||ble  punctually  at  maturity.  In  1836-'37, 
when  the  loans  were  very  large,  they  were  b^sed  not  on  produce  which  would  return 
the  money  with  an  interest,  but  were  made  to  houses  connected  with  the  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  goods  for  consumption  on  credit.  When  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
payment  for  those  goods  began  to  be  felt^  merchants  and  jobbers  demanded  re- 
newals, and  it  soon  began  to  be  a  regular  understanding  that  notes  were  renewable 
at  maturity.  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  loans,  under  such  circumstances, 
was  fraught  with  disaster.  The  credits  on  the  Atlantic  in  favor  of  the  west  were 
very  small,  while  the  debts  agpinst  it  were  very  large,  and  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  was  never  collected  at  all.  At  this  moment  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  the 
vast  riches  of  the  interior  continue  to  pour  down  through  all  the  avenues,  swelling 
state  revenues  as  they  progress,  and  finally,  by  profitable  sales  abroad,  bring  money 
back  to  the  banks  in  discharge  of  the  liabilities  created  in  the  shipment.  The 
continuance  of  the  Mexican  war  beyond  the  period  when  the  causes  now  in  opera- 
tion shall  have  ceased  to  effect  exchanges  favorably,  may,  by  causing  a  continuous 
flow  of  specie  to  Mexico,  produce  disaster ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  admirable 
system  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  means  of  a  revenue  tarififin  Mexican  porta, 
will  suffice  to  sustain  an  occupying  army  without  any  further  export  of  coin 
thither.  And  that  the  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  which  come  down  firom 
the  Mexican  mines  for  English  account,  will,  as  soon  as  business  becomes  regular, 
be  turned  ioto  New-Orleans. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  sending  out  quantities  of  produce  of  the  cropi'of 
last  year,  very  far  in  excess  of  the  highest  statements  that  were  made  in  relation 
to  their  extent ;  and  they  command  prices  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes*  In 
the  month  of  March  last,  so  little  confidence  was  entertained  in  the  continuance  of 
prices,  even  with  the  then  views  as  to  receipts,  that  sales  of  flour  deliverable  in 
June,  were  made  at  $5  50.  The  same  flour,  in  face  of  large  sales,  conunanded 
$9  50.  Inasmuch  as  that  the  difficulties  arise  from  the  exhaustion  of  her  floating 
capita],  so  does  the  prosperity  of  the  Union  now  arise  from  the  availability  of  its 
produce.  The  vast  stocks  of  produce  that  scarcely  hoped  for  a  market,  are  now 
sent  forth  and  readily  exchanged  for  gold  and  goods  to  an  extent  altogether  unpre- 
cedented ;  and  those  goods  and  that  gold  are  got  at  very  cheap  rates.  In  usual 
years,  as  in  1846,  we  gave  England  1,015,244  bbls.  of  flour  for  $6,186,678;  nearly 
(6  or  25s.  sterling  per  pound.  That  is,  we  obtained  154  grs.  of  gold  for  1  bbl.  ^ 
flour.  This  year  we  get  $10  or  40s.  per  bbl.,  or  for  one  bbl.  of  flour  246  grs.  of 
gold.    We  get,  and  England  must  give,  91  grs.  more  gold  for  the  same  quantity 
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of  floor  in  1 847,  than  in  1 846.  The  same  holds  true  of  noanuiactures,  and  all  (coods 
taken  in  exchange.  It  is  bj  this  means  that  England  is  impoverished  and  the 
United  States  enriched. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  progress  of  prices  in  New- York,  from  the  re- 
somption  of  the  New-York  banks  in  1839. 

PRICES   OT  CERTAIN  ARTICLES   IZf   IVEW-TORK. 

CottoB,  lb.        Floor,  bbL  Beef,  bbl.  Pork,  bbL       WoollK 

Upl.  &ir.  Mess.  Mess.  |  meriD. 

Jut.,  183t 19  al7c t8  97  a»00 $17  00al7  50.....$S9  0OaS4  0O 43b56o 

*■       1840 10  alSi 6  37  sS  50 14  00al4  50 lS50al5  00 38a40 

*'       1841 9  al2{ 5  25  a5  31 10  50alO  75 13  00al3  50 44a46 

June,     "    10  al2 5  50  a5  75 9  50al0  00 10  OOall  00 '42a44 

Oct.,     <*    10  al2i 6  12a«35 9  00a  9  50 lOOOallOO 40a42 

Jan.,  184« 9  al9 6  S5  a6  00 9  75al0  00 8  50a  9  60 40a41 

J«i7,     *•    ft  alO 5  94a6  00 7  00a  7  SO 7  50a  8  50 30a33 

Jane,  1843 5  a  7^ 4  75  a4  81 7  50a  8  00 9  25al0  50 27a30 

Oct,     "     6la  9} 4  43a4  50 6  50a  6  75 10  87all  00 30a3a 

Jan..  1844 8{alo} 4  87  a4  93| 5  87a  6  25 9  25a  9  62 40a4a 

April,    "    7  a  9 4  93  a5  06 5  87a  6  50 9  95a  9  60 40a49 

Jnne^    "    5  a  8^ 4  37  a4  56 5  OOn  5  95 £  50a  8  56 38a40 

Oct.,     "    5a  8 4  31a4  37 5  00a  5  50 9  06a  9  19 .40a49 


Bee,    "    41a  61 4  68  a4  7b 5  50a  5  87 9  37a  8  50 37a38 

4|a6f 4  62ia4  68|. 

April,  "    5|a7l 4  691a4  68{ 0  00a  9  50 19  75al3  50 37a38 


Jan.,  1845 4|a  6f 4  62)a4  68} .  6  50a  7  00 9  37a  9  50 37a38 


Jaly,     "    ^U  81 4  12|a43l »00a950 19  62ial3  19^ 32a34 

Ner.,    **    6  fa  9| 562la575 7  75a  8  50 13  63al3  75 32a34 

Apri]»1846 7ia81 4  62la4  68 7  50a  8  25 10  75all  00 29a32 

JnLj,     "    ^ 7(a  8} 387}m00 6  37|a7  00 9  50a   — 93a25 

Not.,    '*    9|al0| 5  87  a6  00 7  00a  8  25 10  OOalO  19^ 92a95 

Jan     1847 lOlall 5  50  a5  62| 8  95a  8  75 10  95al0  31 96a98 

April.   "    Il|al9i 7  69  a7  75 11  69ial9  95 19  50al9  75 97a30 

Jane,     '*    11  allj 8  50  a8  75 13  50al3  50 16  37al6  50 28a33 

Jvly,     "  ll|all} 7  50  a7  50 12  50al3  62| 16  50al6  75 28a32 

Prices  are  now  higher  than  in  1840|  when  they  were  falling  from  the  high 

Cper  specnlatiTe  prices,  marking  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  to  which  they 
d  attained.  Since  that  time,  the  industry  of  the  nation  has  caused  supplies  to 
ontnin  consumption,  and  prices  feU  under  the  want  of  an  adequate  market ;  circum- 
stances this  year  have  opened  a  market  commensurate  to  the  extent  of  the  supplieSf 
and  the  agricultarists  are  reaping  the  benefits.  The  quantities  exported  from  the 
leading  ports  of  tfa%  United  States  to  Ghreat  Britain,  Sept.  1  to  May  2  J,  were 
nearly  as  follows : 

EXPORTS. — ^QlflTBD  STATES  TO  ftREAT  BRITAIN. 

Kg.  Av.  prke.  Value  Value 

for  9  mootbs.  for  year  1846. 

Fknov  bbb 1,851,446 t7  00. •1^,960,192.. ^....$11,668,669 

Corn  Manl  bbb, 541,719 5  00 9,708,595........     945,081 

Wheat,  bash 1,700,153 1  26. 9,125,193 1,681^975 

Corn,        •*      12,404,735 0  90 11,164,262 1,186,663 

aye,         "      39,769 1  00 39,7691 

Oat%         " 360,956 0  5a 180,198  V 638,991 

Barley,     "     156,976 0  75. 117,907j 

Total $99,295,276 $16,120,609 

Thevahie  of  cotton  exported  in  1 846,  was  $42,767,341,  and  of  tobacco  $8,478,2709 
consequently  com  has  come  far  to  exceed  the  tobacco  and  nearly  half  the  cotton 
crops  in  value  !  The  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  demand  for  com,  is  tiiat 
which  most  interests  the  farmers  as  well  as  merchants  at  the  present  time. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  unexpected  value  which  that  grain  hss  this  year  attained,  has 
stimulated  an  extent  of  cultivation  which  it  has  not  formerly  received,  great  as  has 
been  its  production.  Hence,  the  supply  will  beyond  donbt  exceed  anything  here- 
tofore  known.  At  the  same  time  the  means  of  transportation,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  frei^ts,  will  have  greatly  increased,  placing  larger  quantities  at  lower 
cost  on  the  sea  board  than  usual.  The  market  depends  mostly  on  the  wants  of 
Ireland,  and  the  ability  to  continue  purchases.  It  is  improbable  that  the  potatoe 
will  ever  again  be  resorted  to,  to  the  extent  on  which  it  has  heretofore  been  de- 
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pended  upon,  and  as  a  consequence  some  substitute  must  be  found ;  how  far  com 
will  become  that  substitute  remains  to  be  seen.  If  the  climate  of  Ireland  would 
permit  its  cultivation,  it  would,  uo  doubt,  at  once  take  the  place  of  potatoes ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case ;  and  as  Irish  industry  can  with  difficulty  be  turned  into  the 
manufacture  of  goods  to  exchange  for  corn,  seemingly  an  insuperable  difficulty 
to  an  extensive  market  presents  itself.  The  corn  trade  can,  however,  never  re* 
lapse  into  its  former  insignificance.  The  ^^"eat  demand  and  resulting  high  prices 
which  have  prevailed  for  food  as  well  throughout  Europe  as  in  England,  will  pro- 
dace  their  usual  consequence,  Tiz.  on  large  production  The  crops  of  Europe  are, 
however,  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  demand  has  been  of  late 
years  enhanced  in  proportion  to  supply,  through  influences  similar  to  those  which 
have  effected  the  English  markets,  viz.,  the  extension  of  railroads,  the  progress  of 
manufactures  and  the  migration  of  affriculturists.  The  events  of  the  last  year 
have,  however,  shown  that  the  United  States  are  the  most  to  be  depended  upon 
for  supplies.  An  unexpected  demand,  after  years  of  prices  low  as  those  indicated 
in  the  table,  called  oat  qaantities  far  beyond  what  the  highest  estimates  supposed 
in  existence,  and  nothing  but  the .  incompleteness  of  means  of  transportation  pre- 
vented a  more  constant  and  overwhelming  supply  from  reaching  market.  In 
July,  1846,  when  the  harvest  was  nearly  completed,  flour  in  New- York  was 
$3  90,  and  the  receipts  not  large ;  as  the  demand  sprang  up,  ^e  produce  came 
forward,  and  its  effects  on  the  tolls  of  the  two  great  avenues  to  market,  the  Penn- 
sylvania public  works  and  New- York  canals,  were  as  follows : 

, 1846. ^  , 1847.  ■  s 

N.  Y.  CanalB.     Penn.  Can.     Total.         K.  Y.  Ca&ds.     Pom.  Cul     Total. 

To  May  1 $177.673 241, 320.... 41 8,993 none 413,283.... 413,983 

May 431,087 158,563.  ...579,650 709.697 815,079 924,796 

Total •598,760  399,883         998,643  709,697  628,369     1,338,059 

iDcreon $110,937  998,478        339,416 

This  large  increase  in  the  revenues  of  two  states,  has  arisen  almost  altogether 
from  the  downward  pressure  of  surplus  produce  to  market,  and  at  reduced  tolls. 
Had  the  great  works  projected  by  the  western  states  been  in  operation  last  fall, 
the  prices  of  breadstuffs  would  not  have  been  sustained,  because  the  vast  resources 
of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Michigan  would  then  have  added  greatly  to  the  supplies ; 
measures  are  now  on  foot  that  will  bring  those  resources  speedily  into  play.  The 
Illinois  canal  has  been  greatiy  delayed  through  the  organization  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  By  law,  the  bondholders  were  to  appoint  two  and  the  state  one.  Under  this 
law  David  Leavitt,  Esq.,  president  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank  in  New- York, 
and  Captain  Swift,  of  the  army,  were  appointed  by  the  bondholders,  and  General 
Fry  by  the  state.  The  two  first  named  gentiemen  voted  themselves  salaries  of 
$5,000  each,  per  annum.  Mr.  Leavitt  received  the  money  subscribed,  and 
held  at  times  $500,000,  on  which  no  interest  was  allowed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  canal  progressed  very  slowly,  and  not  at  all  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  citizens  of  Illinois ;  recently  Col.  Charles  Oakley  has  been  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  state,  and  tiie  work  will  be  more  efficiently  conducted,  and  pro- 
bably opened  in  the  spring  of  1848.  The  utility  of  paying  two  trustees  $5,000  per 
annum  each,  for  not  only  doing  nothing,  but  absolutely  retarding  the  work  by  their 
continued  absence  and  neglect,  is  mud^  to  be  doubted.  The  foreign  bondholders 
have  trifled  with  their  own  interest  in  the  matter.  The  abuses  that  have  crept  in 
will  go  far  to  prevent  any  new  taxes  being  levied  in  Illinois  for  their  benefit.  The 
railroads  of  Michigan  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  companies,  m  ex- 
change lor  state  bonds,  will  be  put  in  efficient  running  oitler. 

The  canal  of  Indiana,  bisecting  the  state  longitudinally,  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Ohio  river,  has  been  put  in  a  train  of  completion,  through  the  exertion  of  Charles 
Butler,  Esq.  The  terms  of  the  law  creating  a  trust  were  complied  with,  by  the 
surrender  of  $6,500,000  state  bonds  to  the  agent  of  the  state  on  June  1st,  by  Mr. 
Butier,  and  5  per  cent,  instalment  thereon  was  paid  up  to  go  on  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal.  The  state  agent  issued  new  bonds  for  those  surrendered« 
This  work  will  add  the  supplies  of  the  interior  of  Indiana  to  the  rich  freights  on 
the  lakes.  The  means  of  transportation,  both  on  the  lakes,  the  canals  connecting 
tide  water,  and  the  new  privileges  to  the  northern  line  of  railroads,  must  power- 
^"Uy  contribute  to  cheapen  the  onUet  for  western  produce,  and  by  ao  doing,  enable 

e  fiirmer  to  realize  a  larger  proportion  of  the  market  value. 
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ROTICSS  Of  RSW  BOOIS. 

AjuodaHan  Dueussed. — A  controversy  between  the  New-York  Tribune  and  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer.  By  H.  Greklet  and  H.  J.  Rathond.  Harper  Brothers. 

Th|S  pamphlet  contains  the  correspondence,  which  two  leading  papers  adminis- 
tered to  their  readers  cui  natueum.  It  refers  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  a  certain 
sect,  advocated  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Tribune ;  the  leading  feature  of  which  is 
«tter  disingenuousness.  The  scheme  of  **  Social  Reform,"  which  is  the  term  gi^^Q 
to  the  doctrines  of  Fourier,  contains  undoubtedly  much  that  is  good,  and  fairly 
eoDsidered  in  its  practical  points,  deductions  might  be  drawn  from  it,  that  might 
tend  greatly  to  ameliorate  die  condition  of  mankind. 

The  followers  of  this  fkith,  for  such  it  may  be  termed,  meditate  nothing  less 
than  a  total  regeneration  of  society ;  and  promise  nothing  less  than  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  all  vice,  and  the  establishment  of  perfect  happiness  in  this  world,  by  means 
of  what  tbef  term  association ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  we  totally  misapprehend  their 
doclrinee  and  their  promises. 

They  assume,  as  a  foundation  for  tlieir  arguments,  Aat  every  passion  which 
naturally  exists  in  the  human  being,  having  been  implanted  by  the  Divine  Creator, 
is  in  itself  divine,  and  ther^re  good,  and  capable  ot  being  indulged  to  the  utmost* 
not  only  innocently,  but  profitably,  to  the  individual  and  to  others. 

They  also  assume  that  labor  is  capable  of  being  rendered  attractive  and  delightlbl 
to  mankind,  even  labor  of  the  most  menial  and  oegradine  nature. 

They  further  insist,  that  all  that  has  been  yet  effected  by  civilization,  by  educa- 
tion, and  by  legislation,  has  only  been  the  deterioration,  d^radation,  and  corruption 
of  the  human  mind,  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  discover  what 
the  natural  bent  and  bias  of  humanity  was  in  the  beginning. 

To  remedy  this,  they  propose  that  the  whole  world  shall  be  divided  into  socio-* 
ties,  which  Uiey  term  phalanxes ;  and  shall  dwell  in  large  common  mansions,  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  common  demesnes,  which  they  denominate  phalansteries. 

At  the  termination  of  three  geoeratbns,  spent  on  their  system  in  these  phalan- 
steriesv  diey  expect  that  the  curvature  and  corrupt  direction  of  the  passions,  pro- 
duced by  civilization  and  education,  and  uncorrected  by  Christianity,  will  be 
overcome,  and  that  man  will  then  be  such«  with  such  tastes,  appetites,  passions, 
and  opinions,  as  God  made  him,  and  intended  him  to  be. 

In  the  indulgence  of  those  passions,  tastes,  and  appetites,  as  then  existing,  he 
will  be  doing  no  wrong ;  be  will  have  to  consult  no  law  but  his  own  pleasure ;  and 
win  incur  neither  dishonor,  nor  penalty  for  disregurding  the  will  of  the  majority, 
which  is,  or  is  presumed  to  be,  the  origin  of  human  law. 

How  for  all  diis  is  in  accordance  wiUi  the  letter,  or  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  with  the  teachings  of  our  Saviour,  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide. 

How  for  it  is  compatible  with  common  sense  and  reason,  wa  submit  to  our 
readen  likewise. 

Studiously  disconnecting  themselves  from  any  religious  sect,  the  Fourieritee 
profess  to  leave  every  man  to  his  own  religious  creed,  and— «in  the  United  States 
at  least — ^have  fallen  into  paroxysms  of  wrath,  if  charged  with  hostility  to  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  institution  of  marriage,  the  restraints  of  religion,  the  obligation  of  con* 
aanguinity,  and  even  the  rights  of  property,  are  matters  that  are  special  objects  of 
reform  to  these  parties ;  and  publicly  putting  forth  and  defending  such  riews,  it  is 
evident  that  the  conductor  of  the  Tribune  luis  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  To 
shock  the  religious  predilections  of  a  people,  and  to  hold  up  as  an  object  of  reform 
those  institutions  which  they  have  been  accustomed  most  to  venerate,  to  which 
they  have  clung  as  the  safeguards  of  the  social  system,  is  a  hazardous  under- 
taking. Neither  do  those  who  attempt  it  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  either,  how  it 
is  to  be  brought  about,  or  whether,  if  their  **  organization"  is  brought  about,  the 
results  they  predict  will  be  arrived  at.    Hence  the  Tribune  comes  to  the  discussion. 
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as  it  were,'iD  the  dark,  and  with  evident  want  of  confidence  in  his  caose,  as  well  as  of 
acquaintance  with  the  gronnd  to  be  gone  over  in  the  course  of  its  debate,  although 
abundantly  well  satisfied  with  his  own  skill  in  fence.  A  certain  scheme  is  pat 
forward,  and  then  all  the  arguments  of  its  projectors  are  directed  to  show  that 
the  leading  features  are  not  what  they  appear  to  the  public,  and  the  result  is  a 
continuous  dodging,  twisting,  turning,  denying,  admitting,  construing,  perverting, 
until  the  reader  is  wearied  with  attempts  to  overtake  an  ignis  fatuusn  and  turns 
from  it  widi  the  impression  that  he  has  been  listening  to  one,  who,  to  use  an  every 
day  phrase,  "  talks  only  because  charmed  with  his  own  voice*" 

T%e  Life  of  Edmund  Kean.    Harper  Brothers. 

Theatrical  amusements  have  of  late  years  shown  evidences  of  decay.  This  is 
perhaps  a  natural  consequence  of  the  increase  of  other  amusements,  the  multi- 
plicity of  books,  and  the  refinement  of  public  "  taste."  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
public  taste  has  been  vitiated  by  producing  "  stars ;"  it  may,  however,  be  the  case, 
that  the  histrionic  art  has  not  kept  pace  with  improvements  in  other  respects,  and 
that  while  good  actors  enjoy  a  continuance  of  public  favor,  the  general  progress  of 
the  stage  lus  not  been  such  as  its  prosperity  requires.  There  is  no  doubt  bat 
that  Kean  raised  the  standard  of  excellence  in  regard  to  the  drama,  and  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  art,  which  has  not  been  sustained  by  the  professwn  generally ; 
hence  but  little  interest  is  excited  in  regard  to  theatrical  representations,  except 
when  called  forth  by  particular  excellence.  To  say  that  the  *'  star'*  system  is  a 
vicious  one,  is  merely  to  say,  that  the  profession  generally  cannot  sustain  the  in- 
terest excited  by  its  best  members.  Unfortunately,  the  example  of  the  best  actors 
has  not  been  such  as  to  excite  emulation,  even  in  those  who  admire  their  great  suc- 
cess. The  life  of.  Kean,  particularly,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  induce  others  to  attempt 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  or  to  cultivate  talents  that  are  productive  of  such  results* 
ev^n  though  gilded  bv  great  success.  He  appears  himself  to  have  been  com- 
pletely intoxicated  with  his  fame,  and  affords  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  dangers 
of  prosperity.  His  life  is,  however,  of  great  interest  and  instructbn,  showing  the 
struggles  of  genius  against  every  species  of  adversity,  until  it  burst  forth  in  the 
splendor  of  its  maturity,  to  be  ultimately  choked  by  the  overgrowth  of  the  ill- 
regulated  passions  that  expanded  unchecked  with  its  progress. 

A  History  of  Rome :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Commodus,  A.  D. 
192.  By  Leonhard  Scbmitz.  F.  R.  S.  £.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh.    Harper  Brothers,  New- York. 

4t  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  the  system  of  modem  education,  althoueh  the 
pocket  interest  of  teachers  induces  them  to  change  books  and  editions  as  omn  as 
possible,  to  swell  the  expenditures  of  the  pupils,  yet  schools  are  the  very  last 
places  into  which  modern  science  and  progress  finds  its  way.  Old  notions  and 
errors  are  perpetuated  in  school  books,  loqg  after  they  are  elsewhere  forgotten  ; 
as,  for  instance,  many  school  arithmetics,  of  recent  dates,  continue  to  teach  the 
old  absurd  continental  divisions  of  the  currency,  as  6s.  to  the  dollar  in  New- 
England,  and  8s.  in  New- York,  although  such  a  currency  never  existed  in  fact ; 
^ose  various  rates  being  the  mere  degree  of  depreciation  of  the  oki  paper  money 
when  it  ceased  to  circulate  60  years  ago,  since  when  there  has  been  no  national 
money  but  decimals,  uniform  throughout  the  Union.  Many  continue  to  teach 
that  94  44  is  a  ^  sterling,  although  |^  80  is  the  actual  equivalent.  In  histories 
and  less  practical  matters  the  school  books  are  still  further  behind  the  ago ;  and 
the  present  work  of  Dr.  Schmitz  is  designed  to  infuse  into  school  editk>ns  the 
great  advance  which  history,  particularly  that  of  Rome,  has  undergone  of  late 
years,  under  the  genius  of  Niebohr  in  1811,  and  subsequent  writers.  The  work 
should  be  patronized. 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  most  Eminent  British  Poets,    By  Willi  ah  Howitt. 
2  vols.     Harper  Brothers. 

This  volume  does  not  embrace  sketches  of  all  the  most  eminent  of  the  poets, 
but  only  of  such  in  relation  to  whose  social  connections  interesting  facts  are  known. 
Mr.  Howitt  has  been  accused  of  inaccuracies,  but  the  charges  have  not  been  fully 
sustained.    The  work  is  very  interesting  and  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive. 
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WaMwUm  and  hi$  ChMraU,  By  J.  T.  Headlkt,  Author  of  Napoleon  and 
his  Mmhals.  Baker  &  Scribnery  145  Nassau-street,  New- York. 
There  is  no  denying  that  a  strong  militanr  predilection  runs  through  the  Amer- 
ican mind,  and  that  the  deeds  of  modem  neroes  elicit  the  liveliest  admiration. 
The  heartfelt  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people  rallied  around  "  Old  Hickory," 
showed,  stnmger  than  words  can  describe,  that  respect  which  an  actire  and  enter- 
prising people  pay  to  the  vast  energies  of  a  mind  like  Jack8on*s.  Heroic  daring 
and  bold  deeds  always  awaken  Aoierican  sympathies,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Headley 
struck  this  chord  full  and  clearly,  when  apparently  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own 
heart,  albeit  beating  under  clerical  robes,  caught  fire  at  Allison^s  description  of 
feudal  glories.  Foltowing  the  .impulse,  Mr.  Headley  produced  his  book»  sketch- 
ing the  military  careers  of  **  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals.'*  Surely,  if  anything 
oonkl  awaken  the  **fire"  in  American  breasts,  it  is  the  contemplation  of  that  op- 
pressed and  down-trodden  mass  of  French  people,  surrounded  by  the  combined 
armies  of  £urope,  led  on  by  the  most  renowned  names  of  modern  warfare, 
banded  in  the  pay  of  an  unprincipled  and  blood-thirsty  British  oligarchy,  bursting 
fordi  en  masse  to  the  battle-field,  undisciplined,  unfurnished,  and  uninstructed,  im- 
pelled only  by  the  fierce  love  of  country,  and  fired  by  a  stem  sense  of  their  own 
lights,  the  terrible  efifects  of  which  were  fully  described  by  Danton,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, **  A  nation  in  reyolution  cannot  be  uveroome."  We  see  that  huge  army 
mdnaUy  becoming  organised;  talents  rise  paramount  to  the  mass;  hero  after 
hero  appears,  each  with  a  higher  order  of  genius,  until  the  transcendent  intellect  of 
Napoleon  leads  the  whole  in  triumph  to  every  capital  of  Europe.  This  stirring 
story,  told  in  the  animated  style  of  Mr.  Headley,  took  effect,  and  the  work  sold 
well.  Under  its  inspiration  he  turned  his  attention  homeward,  and  drew  forward 
from  the  past  the  deeds  of  our  own  **  Washington  and  his  Generals,"  imparting 
to  their  triumphs  more  of  romance  than  they  were  supposed  susceptible  of.  The 
letter  struck  down  British  military  reputation,  which,  again  attained  a  meretricious 
vitality  under  the  shadow  of  the  French  leaders.  European  bravery  and  British 
gold,  taking  advantage  of  French  disunion  and  the  effect  of  Russian  snows,  attained 
for  the  dogged  stupidity  of  Wellington  a  temporary  popularity,  which  cannot  rise 
into  reputation.  His  best  troops,  and  ablest  genera],  who  had  stormed  Spanish 
cities,  driving  out  the  French,  and  murdering  aod  debauching  their  own  allies,  the 
Spaniards,  perished  before  the  vigor  of  Jackson,  like  **fem  in  the  frost." 

Notes  on  the  Early  Settlement  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,    By  Jacob  Burnet. 

D.  Appleton  6c  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

These  are  the  notes  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Miami  country ;  and 
are  valuable  and  interesting,  as  tracing  the  progress  of  events,  and  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  the  hardy  pioneers  were  exposed  in  early  times,  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  gradual  advance  of  general  prosperity. 

I%e  American  Loyalist ;  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  adherents  to  the  British 
Crown  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Alphabetically  arranged.  By  Lorenzo 
Sabine.     Little  6c  Brown,  Boston. 

Now  that  time  has  smoothed  the  asperities  that  sprang  up  between  parties,  when 
events  demanded  the  political  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  crown,  and  have 
carried  up  the  once  oppressed  settlements  to  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  world, 
and  terribly  shaken  the  power  of  the  **  mistress  of  the  seas,"  it  becomes  matter 
of  interest  and  instruction  to  look  back  at  the  views  and  actions  of  those  timid  or 
mistaken  class  of  men,  whose  loyalty  outran  their  sagacity,  and  induced  them  to 
adhere  to  the  imperial  government.  The  knowledge  of  their  views  is  also  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  course  of  the  revolution.  Yet  that  essential 
feature  of  our  history  has  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  wanting.  The  indus- 
try and  research  of  Mr.  Sabine,  has  rescued  from  oblivion  matter  of  considerable 
interest  in  relation  to  that  class  of  men,  very  many  of  whom  emigrated.  It  was 
among  the  fortunate  features  of  the  revolution  that  they  did  so,  because  they  re- 
presented, for  the  most  part,  the  strongest  traces  of  old  BrittBh  slavery,  when 
English  serfs  groaned  under  Norman  oppression,  and  they  humbly  submitted 
themselves  to  the  iron  rod.  That  **  servility,"  as  civilization  and  human  rights 
gradually  advauced,  took  the  form  of  **  loyalty,"  and  is  now  to  some  extent  called 
^*  flonkeyism."    The  removal  of  that  taint  from  the  American  people  has  gone 
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hr  to  derelope  a  manly  energetic  independence,  which  has  been  characterietic  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  parity  between  the  old  loyalists  ftom  prin* 
ciples,  and  the  advocates  for  special  privileges  of  the  present  day,  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  the  compilation  of  Mr.  Sabine. 

Domestic  Slavery ^  considered  as  a  Scriptaral  institation  ;  in  a  correspondence  be* 
tweeo  the  Rev.  Richard  Fuller  of  Beanfort,  S.  C,  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Way- 
land  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Lewis  Colby  &  Co.,  122  Nassau-street,  N.  Y. 
This  little  volume  is  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  the  public,  in  allaying  those 
asperities  which  have  been  indulged  in,  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  as 
the  peculiar  institution  of  the  south.  The  right  thinking  Christian  and  patriot, 
both  north  and  south,  will  find  the  ground  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity 
harder  and  firmer  than  they  had  supposed,  and  that  the  means  of  harmony  are 
more  accessible  than  at  first  blush  might  be  apprehended.  That  the  brutal  class  of 
degraded  men  called  abolitionists  of  the  north,  have  made  a  trade  of  philanthropy,  and 
indulged,  in  the  ^ords  of  Dr.  Channing,  in  a  tone  **  fierce,  bitter  and  abusive,"  m 
to  be  lamented,  but  derives  its  importance  mostly  from  the  attention  it  has  attracted 
at  the  north.  It  has  been  the  sole  instrument  by  which  British  aristocracy  and 
expiring  feudalism  in  the  old  world,  could  hope  to  disturb  the  march  of  the  great 
republic,  or  check  the  approach  of  their  own  downfall.  For  tlus  object  the  most 
disgusting  and  debauched  negroes,  black  and  white,  have  been  petted,  feasted  and 
rewarded  by  the  blazee  aristocracy  of  England,  whose  libidinous  desires  have 
sought,  like  the  men  of  ancient  Sodom,  in  novel  intercourse  with  an  inferior  race, 
to  stimulate  palled  appetites,  and  by  so  doing  at  once  to  degrade  their  race  to  the 
level  of  one  every  way  inferior,  and  seek  through  it  by  mining  Republican  America, 
to  perpetrate  their  own  rule  over  the  half  emancipated  slaves  of  the  British  Islands. 
The  base  tools  of  the  British  aristocracy  will  find  their  level,  and  the  strong  sense 
of  the  American  people  will  trample  over  the  disgusting  cant  of  hypocritical  de- 
bauchery. 

AUen  Lucas^  the  Self- Made  man.    By  Ehilt  Chdbbuce.    Lewis  Colby  dc  Co., 

122  Nassau-street,  New- York. 

This  is  an  agreeable  little  volume,  by  the  Authoress  of  **  Charles  Linn*'  and 
other  stories,  that  have  attained  a  mentorious  popularity. 

The  Life  of  PimchineUo,     From  the  French  of  Octatb  Teuiixxt. 
Genius n  Good  Fellows^  Sex:,  By  Charlks  Nodika. 

Bean  Flower  and  Pea  Blossom,    By  Charles  Nodiea. 

Good  Lady  Bertha  Honey  Broth,  **  AiiKZAifDXB.  Dqmas. 

These  are  the  titles  of  four  very  entertaining  and  beautifully  illustrated  books 
of  Fairy  Stories.    Published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  200  Bi-oadway. 

The  NatuToL  History  of  the''  GtnV    By  Albert  Smith.    D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
200  Broadway. 
Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  that  class  of  Dickens*  imitators,  of  which  the  number  is 

great  and  the  wit  small,  both  here  and  in  London.  In  the  present  little  volume 
e  has  attempted  to  satirize  one  **  phase**  of  the  follies  that  young  men,  in  all 
times  and  couotries,  indulge  in.  High  animal  spirits  and  Inexperience  always 
produce  youthful  extravagances,  particularly  in  England,  where  the  intellectual 
by  no  means  predominates  over  the  animal.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a 
class  in  London  similar  to  those  Mr.  Smith  attempts  to  delineate,  that  might  form 
an  admirable  subject  of  satire ;  but  Mr.  Smith  miserably  mistakes  his  vocatbn. 

A  Summer  in  the  Wddemess :  Embracing  a  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Mississippi 
and  around  Lake  Superior.  By  Charles  Lanmah.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
200  Broadway. 

All  that  appertains  to  the  Great  West  always  excites  interest,  more  especially 
in  the  young  and  ardent  minds  of  "Young  America.'*  The  fields  of  adventure 
there  laid  open,  is  highly  attractive  to  the  naturally  enterprising  spirit  of  the  east- 
ern youth  ;  and  the  works  of  Cooper  have  thrown  an  air  of  romance  around  wes- 
tern scenes,  that  has  greatly  added  to  the  attraction.  Mr.  Lanman  has  furnished 
us  with  a  veiy  agreeable  account  of  an  adventurous  trip  through  the  great  land  ci 
promise.  The  story  is  told  in  a  clear,  straight-forward  manner,  heightened  by 
amusing  anecdote. 
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The  time  has  now  apparently  arrired  when  it  becomes  important  to  oon* 
aider  what  will  be  the  results  of  the  war  being  waged  against  the  Spaniards 
in  Mexico.  When  hostilities  exist  between  two  nations,  even  if  they  are 
bat  savage  tribes,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  some  terms  of  accom* 
modation  may,  ultimately,  be  arrived  at,  and  the  interests  of  both  parties 
promoted  in  restored  peace.  In  the  case  of  Mexico,  however,  it  cannot  be 
said  tiiat  the  nation  is  at  war.  The  body  of  that  unhappy  nation  consists 
of  the  remnant  of  the  people  conquered  by  the  ancestors  of  their  present  op- 
pressors. The  lawless  adventurers  from  Spain  overran,  and  under  circum^ 
stances  of  great  cruelty,  subdued  the  empire  of  the  Aztecs.  The  fortop 
nate  conqueror  returned  to  Spain,  and  laid  an  empire  at  the  feet  of  Charles 
v.,  fr(»n  whom  he,  in  return,  received  high  honors.  After  three  cei^ 
turies  of  imperial  rule,  the  authority  of  Spain  was  thrown  off,  and  there  r^ 
mained  not  the  restored  freedom  of  the  Aztec  empire,  but  the  anarchical 
contentions  of  the  Spanish  military.  The  state  of  affairs  was  no  ways  di& 
lerent  from  what  it  was  after  the  conquest,  and  before  the  weight  of  Spaiv- 
ish  imperial  authority  established  something  like  order  among  the  conquer* 
lug  chiefe.  The  strife  of  Gortez  and  Narvaez,  before  the  authority  of  the 
mother  country  took  effect,  was  renewed  in  the  persons  of  Iturbide,  Victo- 
ria, Pedraza,  Bustamente,  Guerreo,  that  genius  of  evil  —  Santa  Anna— 
and  the  host  of  chiefs  whom  the  long  war  of  independence  had  created, 
as  SOCHI  as  that  authority  was  again  thrown  off.  A  powerful  and  intriguing 
priesthood  liad,  however,  grown  up,  to  fan  the  flames  of  discord.  During  the 
three  centuries  of  Spanish  misrule,  the  nation  had  not  grown  in  strength ; 
no  public  opinion  was  formed  of  a  stability  to  curb  the  licentious  soldiery. 
The  colonial  policy  of  Spain  had  been  exerted  only  to  make  imperial  rule 
jiecessary  to  the  colonies ;  it  was  framed  for  that  end,  and  to  prevent 
any  advancement  in  national  characteristics.  The  Spaniards  of  Mexico^ 
seeking  to  acquire  wealth  by  oppressing  the  natives  —  exacting  from 
them  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  and  compelling  that  labor — ^never 
amalgamated  as  with  an  equal  race. 

What  has  been  called  independence,  has  only,  in  fact,  been  a  removal  of 
restraint  upon  the  plundering  propensities  of  the  Spanish  officials.  The 
people  did  not1[>ecome  free;  they  only  changed  masters.    Under  the  Spai»- 
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bh  system,  Mexico  was  governed  by.  a  viceroy,  whose  powers,  equal  to  those 
of  a  sovereign,  were  checked  only  by  the  Court  of  Investigation;  and  be 
was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  his  adminislration,  on  his  return,  or 
by  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in  Mexico.  The  object  of  the  government 
was  to  keep  the  country  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards.  The  natives  were  con- 
sidered freemen,  or  vassals  of  the  crown,  but  exoluded  from  all  offices  of 
pro6t  or  trust.  Native  manufactures  were  discouraged  or  prohibited,  to  make 
the  colonists  dependent  on  Spain  for  their  supplies.  All  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments were  wholly  dependent  upon  the  king.  The  growth  of  flax, 
hemp,  the  vine,  and  olive,  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties;  an^  to- 
bacco was  made  a  government  monopoly  ;  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indigo,  were  to- 
lerated only  in  such  quantities  as  the  mother  country  required  ;  and  Mexico 
was  known  to  the  world  only  as  a  source  whence  Spain  drew  snpplies  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  system,  of  which  these  are  some  of  the  features,  was 
rigorously  enforced  for  three  centuries.  In  all  that  time,  Mexico  was  a 
blank  among  nations.  The  Indian,  or  native  population,  were  but  the 
slaves  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  business  wrs  to  oppress  the  country.  The 
natives  were  regarded  as  of  an  inferior  race  by  the  white  population,  whom 
they,  in  their  turn,  regarded  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  against  whom  they 
continue  to  cherish  the  vindictive  feelings  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 
To  this  day  the  Creole  is  as  proud  of  his  unmixed  Castilian  blood,  as  is  the 
Indian  hostile  to  the  usurpers  of  his  rights.  The  severe  colonial  policy  of 
Spain,  by  keeping  the  country  sealed  against  the  trade  of  other  nations,  had 
prevented  the  people  from  arriving  at  a  full  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  oppressed.  At  length  the  insane  government  insisted  on  the 
eearch  of  all  vessels  sailing  into  western  seas — a  demand  which  brought 
upon  them  a  declaration  of  war  by  England.  The  ocean  immediately 
swarmed  with  English  freebooters,  who  swept  into  her  lap  almost  the  whole 
produce  of  the  Spanish  colonies — both  Mexico  and  Peru.  Spain  sued  for 
peace ;  and,  as  a  condition,  Philip  V.  granted  to  England  the  right  of  sup* 
plying  the  colonies  with  negroes,  and  permitted  an  English  vessel  to  trade 
to  Porto  Bello.  By  this  means  a  new  race  of  miserable  beings  was  intro- 
duced into  Mexico.  At  the  same  time  the  intercourse  of  the  Enalish  be- 
^an  to  enlighten  the  colonists  on  the  subject  of  the  oppression  they  had  en- 
dured. In  1765,  Charles  relaxed  his  system  still  more,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  prevent  a  most  extensive  contraband  trade,  which  continued  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  eminently  aided  in  exciting  dissatisfaction  among  the  colonists 
at  the  Spanish  government ;  and  to  conciliate  the  higher  classes,  all  the 
ports  of  Spain  were  thrown  open  to  the  colonists,  but  did  not  check  the 
growing  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  native  Indians,  who  still  continued  the 
edaves  of  the  nobility.  And  when  the  insurrection  broke  out,  in  1778,  the 
Spaniards — heads  of  the  church — backed  by  the  mother-country,  easily 
quelled  it,  until  it  again  gathered  head,  and,  in  1810,  the  native  population 
again  revolted  under  two  priests — Hidalgo  and  Morelos — ^the  latter,  the  father 
of  Gen.  Almonte.  The  fierce  hate  of  the  natives  to  all  Spaniards  was  very 
evident  in  this  contest. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  however,  and  that 
which,  while  it  was  the  main  cause  of  the  success  of  the  revolution,  has  also 
been  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  any  regular  go- 
vernment since  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  obstacle  to  any  peace  :  we  allude  to  the  church  establishment.  This  is 
probably  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  hierarchy  in  the  world,  and  is  the 
only  one  which  has  retained  its  wealth  untouched,  since  the  days  of  Romish 
prosperity.  It  consists  briefly,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  nine 
bishops,  whose  income  is  $640,000  per  annum.    There  are  ten  cathedrals. 
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having  168  canons.     The  whole  number  of  the  clergy  is  about  7000,  and 
the  total  annual  income  is  given  at  $12,000,000.     The  property  held  by  the 
church  is  now  computed  at  $100,000,000,  or  about  half  what  it  was  at  the' 
date  of  the  revolution.     This  wealth  of  the  church  is  the  source  of  most  of 
the  evils  of  Mexico.     Wiien  the  country  was  conquered,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  desire  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  cross  was  as  strong  as  that 
for  plunder,  and  every  means  was  taken  to  convert  the  natives,  which  was 
done  in  a  very  summary  manner.     The  moment  a  Pagan  temple  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  the  golden  ornaments  were  first  taken  for  the  use 
of  the  true  church  ;  its  altars,  and  its  gods  were  then  overthrown^  and  the 
people  compelled  to  bow  down  to  the  cross  erected  in  their  place.     The  In- 
dians, ignorant  of  what  was  said,  were  forcibly  baptised,  and  compelled  to 
take  the  sacrament,  while  apostates  were  given  promptly  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Inquisition,    i'eter  of  Ghent  affirmed,  that  *^  his  ordinary  day's 
work  was  from  8  to  10,000  souls."  In  this  manner,  by  force  of  arms,  the  forms 
of  religion  were  substituted  for  those  of  Paganism,  and  tith  es  exacted  regu- 
larly, beyond  which  the  holy  fathers  seemed  to  have  troubled  themselves  but 
little.     Paganism  was,  nevertheless,  indulged  in  secretly,  and  to  this  day 
yet  lingers  among  the  natives.     There  is  no  doubt  but  the  practice  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  religion  for  centuries  has  eradicated  the  remembrance  of  Pa- 
gan rites  from  a  large  portion  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  have  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  new  forms.     It  re- 
sulted, however,  that  most  of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  new  world  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  church,  and  the  establishment  became  the  roost  splendid 
in  the  world.     The  Spanish  king  sought  to  keep  its  control  in  his  own 
hands,  and  he  appointed  most  of  its  dignitaries,  while  its  wealth    was 
cherished  by  the  Spanish  ministry,  because  it  afforded  the  means  of  pro- 
viding magnificently  for  the  younger  branches  of  families  cut  off  from  in- 
heritance under  the  law  of  primogeniture.     I'hese  laws  have  of  late  been 
abolished,  as  well  as  the  power  to  collect  tithes  by  compulsion.     The  clergy 
were  natives  of  Spain,  and  for  the  most  part  unlearned,  indolent,  luxurious 
and  dissolute.    The  wealth  of  the  country  was  exacted  from  the  people  by 
every  means  of  oppression.     They  were  compelled  to  purchase  bulls  of  con- 
fession, indulgences  and  other  ecclesiastical  papers,  or  lose  the  right  of 
burial  and  have  tiieir  property  confiscated.     This  appertained  to  the  corrup( 
dignitaries  of  the  church.     There  existed,  however,  a  large  class  of  curas  or 
village  priests,  who  exercised  a  vast  influence  over  the  people.     They  lived 
among  the  serfs  in  the  country  humbly  on  their  small  salary  of  $100  or 
$200  per  annum ;  and  as  theirs  were  offices  that  presented  no  field  for 
ambition,  they  were  filled  by  natives,  Creoles  or  those  of  mixed  blood.    They 
were  ignorant,  and  therefore  could  not  instruct  their  people ;  but  in  the 
constant   exercise  of  their  duties,  they  came  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a 
sort  of  protectors  against  the  oppression  of  the  petty  civil  officers,  and 
they  collectively  exerted  an  influence  over  the  people  far  superior  to  any 
other  power  in  the  state.     It  was  from  this  class  of  persons  that  the  origina- 
tors of  Mexican  independence,  Morelos,  Matamoros  and  Hidalgo,  emanated. 
These  represent  the  democracy  of  the  church,  and  as  such^  are  inimical  to 
the  expressive  splendor  of  the  higher  dignitaries. 

This  powerful  and  wealthy  hierarchy  seems  to  have  held  but  one  policy 
during  the  violent  changes  which  have  convulsed  the  world,  and  ruined 
governments  as  well  as  church  establishments  everywhere  else.  This  has 
been  to  preserve  their  vast  health.  For  this  every  other  consideration  has 
been  sacrificed,  and  the  destiny  of  Mexico  has  repeatedly  turned  upon  it. 
Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  there  have  been  seventeen  revolu- 
tions in  the  Mexican  government.    The  wealth  of  the  state  has  been  ex* 
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pended  in  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  temporary  goyernments,  and  in  the 
civil  strife  of  the  chiefs.  Without  industry  and  but  little  commerce,  the 
*  national  wealth  was  wasted  away  through  bad  government,  and  became  con* 
tinually  absorbed  in  the  church,  through  the  bequests  of  those  dying  pos- 
sessed of  property,  until  there  is  in  fact  no  wealth  or  power  in  the  state, 
except  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  these  have  steadfastly  refused  to  part 
with  a  dollar  for  the  service  of  the  country.  The  church  has  in  fact  become 
the  state.  It  makes  and  unmakes  governments  at  its  pleasure ;  and  from  its 
course  hitherto,  it  would  seem  bent  upon  bringing  about  such  a  state  of 
things  as  will  make  a  monarchy  connected  with  it<«elf  indispensable.  The 
war  of  independence  would  in  all  probability  never  have  been  successful,  at 
least  not  for  a  number  of  years,  but  for  the  decree  of  the  Spanish  Cortez  in 
1820,  ordering  the  sequestration  of  the  Mexican  church  property.  This 
immediately  aroused  the  church  in  opposition  to  the  Viceroy ;  and  when 
Iturbide,  who  had  been  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  patriots,  deserted  the  royalist 
cause,  he  found  himself  supported  by  the  clergy  in  the  scheme  to  declare 
the  country  independent,  and  call  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the  throne.  Through 
the  intrigues  of  the  clergy  the  rural  priesthood  were  set  to  work  to  rouse  the 
passions  of  the  people,  and  finally  the  Viceroy  was  deposed.  It  is  probable 
that  the  lower  orders  of  priests  and  the  people  had,  like  the  Indians  of  Peru 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
struggle,  and  supposed  that  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  masters  that 
they  were  to  recover  their  own  liberty.  From  the  course  of  events,  Iturbide 
succeeded  through  intrigue  to  procure  himself  named  and  elected  emperor 
in  1822 ;  and  although  the  clergy  generally  approved  the  choice,  as  Ferdinand 
could  not  be  had,  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico  refused  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
monies. His  tyranny  soon  produced  a  revolt  began  by  Santa:  Anna,  who  sur- 
rendered the  command  to  Victoria.  In  his  distress  for  money,  Iturbide  caUed 
upon  the  church  to  contribute  its  share,  by  which  he  lost  their  support  and  his 
crown,  and  the  republican  forces  under  Victoria  and  Negrete  entered  the  ca- 
pital. The  executive  power  was  invested  in  Bravo,  Victoria  and  Negrete.  A 
meeting  of  congress  was  then  held,  and  a  constitution  reported  by  com- 
mittee, on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States.  This  constitution  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  clergy  and  military,  although  the  first  article 
provides  that  '*  the  religion  of  the  Mexican  nation  is,  and  will  be  perpetually, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic,"  and  prohibite  all  others.  A  curious  pro- 
vision for  a  republican  constitution  !  The  clergy  resorted  to  insurrection  to 
prevent  its  adoption,  and  incited  General  Echavarri  to  revolt.  He  was, 
however,  taken  prisoner.  Several  states  then  arming  themselves,  threatened 
to  secede  from  the  confederacy  unless  the  constitution  was  adopted,  which 
was  then  done.  At  this  juncture  took  place  the  great  fpeculation  in  foreign 
stocks  in  the  London  markets ;  uid  the  Mexican  agents  taking  advantage 
of  it,  succeeded,  in  the  year  1824,  in  getting  two  loans,  amounting  to 
$36,000,000.  This  made  things  go  smooth ;  and  in  January,  1825,  Victoria 
was  declared  president  and  Bravo  vice-president.  The  government  being 
strong  as  long  as  the  money  lasted,  congress  attempted  to  curb  the  power 
of  the  church  something  within  democratic  views,  but  without  success. 

As  soon  as  the  independence  was  declared,  free  masonry  began  to  spread 
in  Mexico,  and  in  accordance  with  the  bull  of  the  Pope,  the  church  caused 
a  bill  to  be  presented  to  congress  to  suppress  it.  This  bill  was  rejected. 
The  lodges,  however,  soon  took  the  character  of  political  factions.  On  one 
side  the  Escoces  were  in  fator  of  monarchy,  and  Bravo,  with  Pedraza  and 
others  were  its  leaders ;  on  the  other,  Victoria,  Santa  Anna,  Zavala  and 
Bustamente,  headed  the  democratic  lodges,  called  Yorkinos.  Among  these 
latter  were  the  people,  the  rural  clergy^  subalterns  of  the  army,  and  all  opposed 
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to  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  aristocrats.  This  rivalry  soon 
broke  out  into  civil  war ;  and  Bravo  raising  a  force,  denounced  Victoria, 
and,  backed  by  the  clergy,  declared  in  favor  of  a  consolidated  government. 
The  clergy,  who  had  opposed  the  constitution,  and  whose  property  had  been 
attacked  by  it,  were  particularly  active  for  its  overthrow.  This  resulted  in 
the  defeat  and  banishment  of  Bravo.  The  government  of  Spain  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  things,  attempted  reconquest ;  but  Mexico  waa  saved 
by  procuring  the  services  of  Commodore  David  Porter,  who  commanded 
her  marine  of  nineteen  vessels  through  1626-7--8-9,  and  captured  great 
numbers  of  Spanish  vessels  with  immense  booty.  Having  lost  one  son  and 
one  nephew  in  the  service,  and  had  others  wounded,  he  was  rewarded  by 
being  obliged  to  leave  the  country  to  escape  assassination. 

Victoria's  terra  expired  in  J  828 ;  and  he  is  the  only  president  who  went 
in  and  out  of  office  by  constitutional  means.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact 
of  the  loans  procured  in  London,  and  the  services  of  Com.  Porter.  Pe» 
draza,  of  the  church  faction,  through  the  means  of  the  clergy,  was  elected 
to  succeed  him.  Santa  Anna  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  of 
Jalapa,  seized  the  funds  of  the  state,  and  pronounced  against  the  new  go- 
rernment.  After  some  difficulties,  his  troops,  headed  by  Guerreo,  entered 
Mexico  and  deluged  the  city  with  blood.  Congress  theu  declared  Guerreo 
president,  and  Bustamente  vice-president,  and  quiet  was  preserved  for 
some  months.  As,  however.  Com.  Porter  had  retired  in  disgust,  a  Spanish 
army,  under  Barradas,  taking  advantage  of  the  defenceless  slate  of  the  coast, 
landed  at  Tampico,  July,  1829,  from  Havana,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
Bourbon  on  the  throne,  supported  by  the  church.  He,  however,  surren- 
dered to  Santa  Anna.  In  December,  Bustamente  pronounced  against 
Guerreo,  who  sent  Santa  Anna  to  oppose  him.  He,  however,  deserted  to 
Bustamente,  who,  placed  by  him  in  power,  immediately  became  a  central- 
ist.  ^  Guerreo  in  the  meantime  organized  an  army,  and  two  years  yfete  spent 
in  civil  war,  until  he  was  caught  and  shot.  Soon  after,  Santa  Anna  de« 
Glared  against  Bustamente,  but  was  defeated  in  a  battle,  and  retiring  to 
Vera  Cruz,  pronounced  in  favor  of  Pedraza,  of  the  church  faction.  This 
resulted  in  placing  himself  in  power,  in  1833.  Then  took  place  the  great 
event  in  Santa  Anna's  life.  He  had  always  been  of  the  democratic  faction 
and  a  federalist.  Zavala,  a  member  for  Yucatan,  brought  in  a  bill  to  re- 
duce the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  the  clergy  offered  him  a  large  bribe  to 
withdraw  it,  which  he  indignantly  refused.  They  then  applied  directly  to 
Santa  Anna,  who  suddenly  changed  his  policy  and  became  a  devoted  cham« 
pion  of  the  church — crushed  Zavala's  bill,  and  sent  him  to  France  as  mi- 
nister. The  clergy  immediately  began  to  intrigue  with  congress,  and  won, 
by  the  force  of  corruption,  many  over  to  centralism.  As,  however,  a  majo- 
rity remained  firm,  Santa  Anna  dissolved  congress  by  force ;  and  in  1835 
summoned  another  devoted  to  himself  and  the  clergy.  This  congress  demol- 
ished the  Constitution  of  1824,  and  passed  a  law  disarming  the  people.  San* 
ta  Anna  became  Dictator,  and  the  Mexicans  were  reduced  to  slavery.  A  mil- 
itary chief  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  supported  by  the  clergy,  bade  defiance 
to  the  people.  The  state  of  Texas  was  the  first  to  resist  this  usurpation,  and 
was  invaded  by  Santa  Anna  in  person,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  released  by  a  treaty  which  recognized  the  independence  of  Texas, 
with  the  Rio  Grande  as  its  southern  boundary.  He  did  not  get  back  to 
Mexico  until  1837.  Meantime,  Bustamente  had  returned,  placed  himself 
in  power,  and  repudiated  the  Texan  treaty  of  Santa  Anna.  It  was  then  that  the 
French,  having  long  demanded,  in  vain,  the  payment  of  a  debt,  appeared  off 
Vera  Cruz  to  enforce  liquidation  of  their  claims,  but  remained  negotiating 
until  1839.     Santa  Anna  being  appointed  to  defend  the  coast,  repaired  to 
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his  command.  The  French  attacked  and  took  the  castle,  when,  in  de- 
fending the  town,  Santa  Anna  lost  a  leg,  and  recovered  his  reputation.  In 
1839,  Yucatan  revolted  against  Bustamente  and  the  clergy,  in  favor  of  the 
Constitution  of  1824.  They  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  power  of  the  cen- 
tral government,  and  establishing  a  constitution  by  which  all  religions  should 
be  tolerated. 

In  the  meantime  the  national  debt  increasing  rapidly,  discontent  spread, 
and  Paredes  pronounced  against  Bustamente  in  1841.  He  was  joined  by 
Santa  Anna,  who  again,  in  consequence,  succeeded  to  power,  which  he  re- 
tained as  dictator,  supported,  for  want  of  a  government  more  to  their  views, 
by  the  clergy.  It  became  evident,  however,  that  some  great  convulsion 
was  at  hand,  and  a  monarchial  party  was  developed,  patronized  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Mexico.  The  forced  loans  and  great  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  disgusted  the  people,  and  in  1844  Paredes  pronounced  against 
the  tyrant,  overthrew  and  imprisoned  him,  in  the  castle  of  Perote,  and  Her- 
rera  was  appointed  president.  His  administration  was  mild ;  and  but  a 
few  months  elapsed  before  a  coalition  of  monarchists  was  formed  against  him, 
under  the  archbishop,  which  resulted  in  placing  Paredes  in  power.  His 
tyranny  soon  became  intolerable ;  one  of  his  first  acts  being  so  to  curtail 
the  elective  franchise,  as  to  deprive  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the 
right  of  sending  deputies  to  the  legislature.  The  national  resources  were 
now  showing  signs  of  utter  exhaustion,  and,  driven  by  necessity,  Paredes 
requested  a  loan  of  the  clergy.  He  informed  the  archbishop  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  formally  suspended  payment,  had  curtailed  the  pay  of  all  officers, 
and  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  ask  $2,400,000,  in  monthly  instal- 
ments, from  the  church,  to  provide  the  means  of  resisting  the  invading 
army  under  Gen.  Taylor.  As  this  was  a  government  "got  up"  by  the 
church,  the  archbishop  laid  the  request  before  the  chapter,  who,  afler  the 
lapse  of  several  days,  replied,  **  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  to  part  with  church  property  for  secular  purposes," 
and  therefore  refused.  In  the  meantime  the  press,  which  had  been  loud 
in  its  denunciation  of  the  government,  was  suppressed,  and  a  journal  advo- 
cating monarchy  started.  Amidst  accumulating  evils  the  archbishop  died 
suddenly,  and  his  death  was  followed  by  outbreaks  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna ; 
but  on  the  16th  June,  1 846,  Paredes  was  chosen  president  and  Bravo  vice- 
president.  In  August  a  revolt  broke  out  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna,  who  was 
invited  to  return,  and  did  so  immediately,  having  a  pass  from  the  United 
States  executive.  The  Mexican  provisional  executive,  Gen.Salas,  then  issued 
a  decree  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitution  of  1824,  and  Santa 
Anna  was  invited  to  the  supreme  power,  to  which  he  was  subsequently 
elected  by  the  congress,  which  met  in  Dec.  under  the  old  Constitution. — 
Gomez  Farias  was  elected  vice-president. 

The  next  great  difficulty  was  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
It  became  evident  that  there  was  no  available  property  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept that  held  by  the  church ;  and  through  the  exertions  of  Gomez  Farias, 
Jan.  7,  1847,  a  bill  was  passed  by  congress  to  raise  $15,000,000  by  sale  of 
church  real  property.  Against  this  bill  the  archbishop  and  his  chapter  sent 
in  a  protest. 

Protest  of  the  Venerable  Archbishop*s  Chapter  against  the  TAKiiia 

OP  the   Church  Property. 

This  Chapter  bavins:  been  informed,  from  an  undoubted  source,  that  the  sove- 
reign congress  has  this  morning  approved  of  an  Act  for  the  taking  possession  of 
the  church  property,  without  losing  a  moment,  for  the  prpiservation  of  those  sa- 
cred rights  charged  upon  them  by  the  solemn  Canons  of  the  Church,  have  deter- 
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mioed  to  direct  to  yonr  Excellency  this  communicAtion,  with  the  object  of  mak- 
iDg  koowD  thRt  they  caoDot,  in  aoy  manner,  coincide  with  the  measure  entertain- 
ed in  the  above-named  act,  not  daring  to  incur  the  ecclesiastical  censures  and  pen- 
alties emitted  at  the  end  of  the  11th  chapter  of  the  2,nd  session  of  the  sacred 
Council  of  Trent,  and  reiterated  in  tlie  third  Mexican ;  and,  in  consequence,  they 
hereby  enter  the  most  solemn  protest  n gainst  the  Act  now  about  to  be  sanctioned, 
only  expecting  from  the  piety  of  the  Supreme  Government,  that  the  above-named 
disposition  of  the  sacred  Council  of  Trent,  which  comprehends  alt,  whatever  may 
be  the  dignity  invested  in  them,  and  which  inflicts  the  highest  pnnishment  upon 
those  who  disregard  it,  may  be  fully  respected ;  obeying,  likewise,  the  fundamen- 
tal law  now  reigning  through  the  Republic,  which  guarantees  the  property  of  our 
ecclesiastical  corporations. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency  to  make  known  to  the  most  excellent  Senor  Vice- 
President,  that  these  are  the  sentiments  entertained  by  this  Archbishop*s  Chapter. 

We  present  to  your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  our  distinguished  considera- 
tion and  esteem.     God  guard  you  many  years. 

Hall  of  the  Sacred  Church  of  the  Archbishop's  Chapter  of  Mexico,  Jan.  10, 
1847,  12  o'clock,  noon. 

Felix  Osores,  Felix  Garcia  Serale, 

Jose  M.  Guzman,    Jose  M.  VAsquEz. 

This  protest  was  followed  by  others  from  Puebla,  Queretaro,  and  several 
interior  states.  The  bill  was,  notwithstanding,  passed,  by  a  vote  of  44 
to  35. 

The  whole  power  of  the  priesthood  was  exerted  to  resist  the  law,  and  the 
popular  mind  was  so  excited  by  the  clergy,  that  officials  charged  with  the 
duty  of  levying  upon  the  property,  were  assailed  and  driven  off  by  the  pe<^ 
pie.  Farias,  however,  called  the  raiHtary  to  his  aid,  and  seized  the  ring- 
leaders, as  well  as  clergy,  caught  in  the  act  of  inciting  rebellion.  The 
church  excommunicated  those  who  bought,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
sell.  The  church  then  suspended  its  rites  ;  the  cathedrals  and  altars  were 
hung  with  mourning ;  the  masses,  burials,  marriages,  and  baptisms  were 
omitted ;  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  ceremonies  produced  a  great  sensation 
among  a  religious  people,  who  cursed  the  government  as  the  cause.  Mean- 
time, the  journals  in  the  interests  of  the  clergy  denounced  the  execution 
and  counselled  rebellion,  as  the  means  of  defeating  a  sacrilegious  attempt  to 
despoil  the  church,  at  the  moment  that  the  only  army  was  being  destroyed 
under  the  blows  of  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista.  This  movement  resulted  in  an 
i  surrection,  under  Barragan,  and  the  utter  defeat  of  Farias,  in  relation  to 
the  Church  Bill.  The  commotion  was  only  quelled  by  the  arrival  of  Santa 
Anna,  with  the  dust  of  Buena  Vista  upon  him,  to  be  inaugurated  president. 
The  fall  of  Vera  Cruz  followed,  and  the  reputation  of  Santa  Anna  again 
perished  with  the  army  he  collected  and  exposed  upon  the  heights  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  to  the  blows  of  Gen.  Scott;  but  he  has  been  again  made  Dictator, 
without  the  power  to  make  peace  or  to  conclude  a  negotiation  with  foreign 
powers. 

In  considering  the  progress  of  Mexico,  since  its  separation  from  the  mother- 
country,  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  leading  features  of  whom  we  have  attempted 
to  make,  one  "great  fact,"  is  apparent,  viz :  that  there  has  been  no  steady 
power  in  the  state,  except  that  of  the  church  ;  all  else  has  been  going  ra- 
pidly to  decay  and  dissolution.  The  hierarchy  has  been  to  the  country  very 
much  like  a  sovereign  power.  The  government  has  existed  like  a  ministry 
in  monarchical  countries,  only  when  its  measures  did  not  conflict  with  the 
views  of  the  church  as  sovereign.  Almost  every  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  government  has  invariably 
fallen  when  ecclesiastical  property  was  attacked.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  people  of  Mexico  have  not  interested  themselves  in  the  matter.    The 
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great  mass  of  the  population  were  ignorant  Indians,  who,  having  heen  alaves 
for  three  centuries,  revolted  against  Spanish  power ;  and  the  scenes  enacted 
nnder  their  first  leader,  Hidalgo,  "  whose  war-cry  was  death  to  the  Gapu- 
phins,"  afforded  ample  evidence  that  their  enmity  burns  as  strongly  against 
the  Creole  Spaniards  as  the  Europeans.  When  tfie  church  excommunicated 
Hidalgo,  he  laughed  at  their  impotency,  and  showed  his  followers  that  the 
curses  of  Spanish  bishops  bad  no  efficacy. 

In  the  war  of  independence,  the  Creoles  succeeded,  through  the  rural 
clergy,  in  identifying  their  cause  with  the  natives ;  but  it  is  evident,  in  the 
extreme  apathy  with  which  the  revolutions  of  twenty-five  years,  as  well  as 
the  present  war,  are  regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  they  have  long 
since  discovered  thai  independence  of  Spain  was  not  political  freedom, 
and  to  the  fears  growing  out  of  this  fact,  may  be  ascribed  the  law  disarm- 
ing the  population  in  lb35.  A  few  soldiers  have  changed  the  government, 
made  and  unmade  constitutions,  and  extended  or  curtailed  the  elective 
franchise  at  their  pleasure ;  and  in  no  case  have  the  people  evinced  that 
they  were  cognizant  of  what  was  doing. 

At  the  date  of  the  revolution,  Mexico  was  free  of  debt — had  a  good 
trade,  and  protection  to  life  and  property  might  be  said  to  exist  The  na- 
tional wealth  was  great,  and  the  commercial  spirit  was  growing,  and  pro- 
mised soon  to  place  that  favored  land  above  most  others.  All  this  is  woe- 
fully changed.  To  the  misfortunes  growing  out  of  the  struggle  with  the  mo- 
ther country,  have  come  to  be  added  the  disasters  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
the  insurgents  among  themselves ;  and  as  if  to  strike  the  final  blow  at  the 
prosperity  of  Mexico,  the  Federal  Congress  decreed,  in  1827,  the  expulsion 
of  such  of  the  European  Spaniard^  as  had  escaped  from  previous  assassina- 
tions. With  them  disappeared  the  capitals  of  industry,  the  resources  of 
commerce,  the  fortune  of  the  country.  Banished  by  a  parricidal  law,  the 
principal  merchants  took  refuge  abroad,  and  there  remained.  Opulent 
proprietors,  high  functionaries,  the  possessors  of  great  riches,  transferred 
these  to  England,  France,  Spain  and  the  United  States.  Important  ex- 
ploUationi  were  suspended ;  the  fertile  soil  of  Mexico,  its  metallic  trea- 
sures, its  admirable  geographical  position,  its  ports  on  the  two  oceans, 
lecame,  in  a  great  degree,  sterile  advantages.  The  national  debt  has 
swollen  to  more  than  $100,000,000,  of  which  the  largest  amount  is  due  Eng- 
land. The  provinces  of  Texas,  Yucatan  and  California  have  been  lost 
through  the  policy  and  frauds  of  the  government;  and  not  only  is  the 
credit  of  the  government  unequal  to  the  procurement  of  a  dollar  of  loan,  but 
through  the  long  absence  of  commercial  enterprise,  the  devastation  of  civil 
war,  and  the  insecurity  of  property,  the  national  wealth  has  been  exhausted. 
In  all  this  ruin  and  rapid  decay  the  church  alone  has  remained  strong,  and 
steadfastly  resisted  all  encroachments  upon  its  property.  It  regards  with 
perfect  indifference  the  invasion  of  the  country,  and  the  destruction  of  its 
armies,  overturning,  even  in  the  hour  of  greatest  national  peril,  any  gov- 
ernment that  proposes  to  tax  their  property.  In  fact,  the  only  consolidated  body 
which  has  existed  in  Mexico  has  been  that  of  the  church.  The  Caman- 
ches  have  ravaged  the  western  provinces  with  impunity,  and  robbers  have 
infested  the  public  roads.  The  citizens,  even  of  the  capita],  depend  upon 
their  own  resources  for  protection  against  robbers.  The  military,  who 
form  the  government,  are  in  fact  themselves  the  robbers.  Col.  Yanez,  the 
intimate  friend  and  aid-de-camp  of  Santa  Anna,  robbed  and  murdered  M. 
Mairet,  the  Swiss  consul  in  Mexico,  a  few  years  since,  with  perfect  im- 
punity. Incredible  disorder  pervades  the  public  administration  of  Mexico. 
Attacks  by  armed  banditti,  and  murders,  have  ever  been  of  extreme  fre- 
naency  in  all  the  provinces— on  all  the  highways ;  and  not  a  week  passed 
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that  the  diligences  from  Mexico  and  Puebla  were  not  robbed  in  the  very 
environs  of  those  cities.  Officers  cause  robberies  to  be  committed  by  their 
troops,  in  order  to  divide  with  them  the  spoils  of  travellers. 

With  these  military  robbers  we  are  at  war.  The  power  which  enabled 
them  to  seize  office  and  rob  the  people,  has  enabled  them  thus  far  to  resist 
the  United  States :  but  their  means  are  apparently  exhausted.  They  can 
no  longer  raise  means  of  defence,  or  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
they  have  oppressed ;  and  the  church,  using  its  whole  in^uence  to 
%void  peace,  refuses  a  dollar  to  prosecute  the  war,  while  the  journals  in  its  in- 
terest complain  of  the  apathy  of  the  people.  There  is  evidently  no  respon- 
able  or  influential  body  in  Mexico  but  the  church,  and  its  policy  seems  to 
be  to  prolong  the  war  until  the  military  is  entirely  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
We  have  already,  in  anticipation  of  the  occupation  of  the  capital,  and  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  the  powers  that  be,  a  protest  from  the  influen 
tial  states,  dissolving  that  constitution  which  has  so  often  been  set  aside, 
and  resolving  the  Union  into  its  elements  of  independent  states,  irrespon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  the  central  government  in  case  peace  should  be  nego- 
tiated. Hence,  there  can  be  no  peace.  The  hierarchy  sees  its  salvation 
only  in  an  absolute  monarchy  connected  with  itself;  and  it  would  seem 
that  a  restoration  of  peace  can  come  only  from  the  influence  of  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  church  or  the  rural  priests,  who,  with  the  people,  must  be  guar- 
antied against  Spanish  domination  for  the  future,  through  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  the  United  States  troops. 

The  annexation  of  the  country  to  the  United  States  would  be  a  calamity. 
5,000,000  ignorant  and  indolent  half-civilized  Indians,  with  1,500,000  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  the  remnants  of  the  British  slave  trade,  would 
scarcely  be  a  desirable  incumbrance,  even  with  the  great  natural  wealth  of 
Mexico.  To  conclude  a  peace  with  any  party  in  power,  would  be  in  effect 
to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  Mexican  congress,  viz  :  to  withdraw  our  forces 
from  Mexican  territory  as  a  preliminary  to  peace. 

With  governments  that  do  not  emanate  from  the  people,  and  have  nd 
stability  or  hold  upon  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  negotiate.  The  po- 
litical state  of  Mexico  is  so  far  dissolved,  that  it  has  no  head  which  can  re- 
present or  bind  it  Although  nominally  a  republic,  the  people  have  never 
had  but  one  government — that  of  Victoria;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  has 
never  been  an  executive  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  laws  of  congress 
against  the  will  of  the  church.  There  can,  therefore,  be  none  of  sufficient 
weight  to  sustain  a  treaty  to  which  that  power  is  opposed.  To  enter  into 
treaty  with  any  party  in  power,  and  act  upon  it  by  withdrawing  troops,  would 
only  be  to  commence  the  war  anew  on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  revolution  ; 
or  the  alternative,  of  accepting  peace  and  leaving  a  force  to  support  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  that  made  i^,  until  a  commercial  interest  of  suf-. 
ficient  strength  shall  have  grown  up  to  give  stability  to  the  government. 
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TIE  EIISTENCE  OF  THE  DEITY. 

The  construction  of  the  following  argument,  in  my  own  mind,  originated 
in  the  necessity  of  my  nature.  Some  years  ago,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
meet  with  the  fallacies  of  Hume,  on  the  subject  of  causation.  His  spe- 
cious sophistries  shook  the  faith  of  my  reason  as  to  the  being  of  a  God,  but 
could  not  overcome  the  fixed  repugnance  of  my  heart  to  a  negation  so  mon- 
strous ;  and  consequently,  lefl  that  infinite,  restless  craving  for  some  point 
of  fixed  repose  which  atheism  not  only  cannot  give,  but  absolutely  and 
madly  disaffirms. 

Through  the  gloom  of  utter  scepticism,  I  turned  for  relief  to  the  Trea- 
tise of  PaJey,  and  other  reasoners,  on  the  mere  mechanical  hypothesis,  but 
there  found,  as  I  deemed,  an  impassable  hiatus  in  the  logic  of  the  argu- 
ment itself  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  every  machine  must  have  had  at 
first  a  machine-maker ;  but  I  saw  clearly,  that  the  fact  of  its  being  a  ma- 
chine, must,  first  of  all,  be  proven,  before  the  reasoning  could  hold  at  all ; 
and  thus  the  argument  was  worthless.  For  as  it  is  based  on  the  assumed 
postulate  of  an  actual  creation,  and  as  such  a  postulate  is  anything  but 
self-evident,  it  needs  to  be  demonstrated.  And  no  logician  of  the  whole  me- 
chanical school  has  ever  attempted  to  furnish  such  a  demonstration.  Indeed, 
were  creation  once  proven,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  more  argument 
on  the  subject,  since  a  Creator  would  on  that  supposition  be  proven  also. 

But  I  saw  a  still  more  fatal  defect  in  the  reasoning  of  Paley.  I  said  to 
myself,  suppose  that  we  admit  the  world  to  be  a  machine  ;  still  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  machine  builder  exists  now.  The  watch-maker  of  Paley's 
example  may  have  ceased  to  be,  countless  centuries  ago,  and  still  the  watch 
remains  as  perfect  as  ever.  And  thus  the  mechanical  conception  of  the 
universe  could  afford  me  no  ray  of  light. 

And  yet  I  sought  with  eager  solicitude  for  some  solution  of  this  vast 
world-enigma.  I  resembled  a  child  who,  in  the  crowd,  had  lost  its  parent 
I  went  about  wildly,  asking  of  every  one,  "  Where  is  he?  have  ye  seen 
him  V*  fiut  there  was  no  answer.  I  teased  philosophy,  science  and  liter- 
ature with  endless  questionings,  but  all  in  vain.  I  plunged  in  fierce  ex- 
citements, but  no  solace  was  there.  The  infinite  void  in  my  want-nature 
would  not  thus  be  filled.  I  was  as  an  Arab,  washing  himself  with  sand  in- 
stead of  water.  Neither  the  heat  of  the  heart,  nor  the  impurity  of  even  the 
surface,  diminished  by  any  suchlavation.  I  will  not  attempt  to  paint  the  in- 
tense gloom  of  my  situation.  Death  seemed  to  ride  on  i\i^  present  hour 
as  a  race-steed  of  destruction.  The  past  was  a  grim  waste,  strewn  with  the 
ruins  of  worlds,  animals,  men  and  things.  The  future  was  a  chill  mist 
hovering  o*er  incalculable  sepulchres.  Every  voice  in  creation  seemed  to 
me  a  wild  wail  of  agony.  The  godless  sun  and  cold  stars  glared  in  my  face, 
turned  oflen  to,  the  pitiless  sky,  which  no  longer  wore  the  poetic  hue  of 
my  credulous  boyhood. 

One  beautiful  evening  in  May  I  was  reading  by  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun  in  my  favorite  Plato.  I  was  seated  on  the  grass,  interwoven  with 
golden  blooms,  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  crystal  Colorado  of  Texas. 
Dim  in  the  distant  west  arose,  with  smoky  outlines,  massy  and  irregular,  the 
blue  cones  of  an  off-shoot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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I  was  perusing  one  of  the  Academician's  most  starry  dreams.  It  had 
laid  fast  hold  of  my  fancy  without  exciting  my  faith.  I  wept  to  think  that 
it  could  not  be  true.  At  length  I  came  to  that  startling  sentence,  ^'  God 
gcometrizes."  **  Vain  revery,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  cast  the  volume  on  the 
ground  at  my  feet.  It  fell  close  by  a  beautiful  little  flower  that  looked  fresh 
and  bright,  as  if  it  had  just  fallen  from  the  bosom  of  a  rainbow.  I  broke  it 
from  its  silvery  stem,  and  began  to  examine  its  structure.  Its  stamens  were 
five  in  number  ;  its  green  calyx  had  five  parts  j  its  delicate  corol  was  five, 
parted  with  rays,  expanding  like  those  of  the  Texan  star.  I'his  combina- 
tion of  fives  three  times  in  the  same  blossom,  appeared  to  me  very  singular. 
I  had  never  thought  on  such  a  subject  before.  The  last  sentence  1  had 
just  read  in  the  page  of  the  pupil  of  Socrates  was  ringing  in  my  ears — 
"  God  geometrizes."  There  was  the  text  written  long  centuries  ago  ;  and  > 
here  this  little  flower,  in  the  remote  wilderness  of  the  west,  furnished  the 
commentary.  There  suddenly  passed,  as  it  were,  before  my  eyes,  a  faint 
flash  of  light.  I  felt  my  heart  leap  in  my  bosom.  The  enigma  of  the  uni- 
verse was  open.  Swilt  as  a  thought  I  calculated  the  chances  against  the 
production  of  those  three  equations  of  Ave  in  only  one  flower,  by  any  prin- 
ciple devoid  of  the  reason  to  perceive  number.  I  found  that  there  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  chances  against  such  a  supposition.  I  ex- 
tended the  calculation  to  two  flowers,  by  squaring  the  sum  last  mentioned. 
The  chances  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  fifleen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  I  cast  my  eyes  around  in  the  forest ;  the  old  woods  were  lit- 
erally alive  with  those  golden  blooms,  where  countless  bees  were  humming, 
and  butterflies  sipping  honey-dew. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings.  My  soul  became  a  tumult  of 
radiant  thoughts  I  took  up  my  beloved  Plato  from  the  grass  where  I  had 
tossed  him  in  a  flt  of  despair.  Again  and  again  I  pressed  him  to  my  bo- 
som, with  a  clasp  tender  as  a  mother's  around  the  neck  of  her  sleeping 
child.  I  kissed  alternately  the  book  and  the  blossom,  bedewing  them  both 
with  tears  of  joy.  In  my  wild  enthusiasm,  I  called  out  to  the  little  birds  on  the 
green  boughs,  trilling  their  cheery  farewells  to  departing  day — "  Singr  on, 
sunny  birds ;  sing  on  sweet  minstrels ;  Lo !  ye  and  I  have  still  a  God !" 

Thus  perished  the  last  doubt  of  the  sceptic.  Having  found  the  infinite 
Father,  I  found  also  myself  and  my  beloved  ones — all,  once  more.  By  de- 
grees I  put  together  the  following  argument :  I  tried  it  by  every  rule  of 
logic ;  I  conjured  up  every  conceivable  objection  against  all  its  several  parts, 
and  grew  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  contained  an  absolute  demonstration. 
But  I  rested  not  here.  I  resolved  to  have  it  tested  to  the  uttermost.  For 
this  purpose  I  journeyed  all  the  way  to  Boston  last  winter.  I  presented  it 
to  the  most  eminent  pantheists,  atheists  and  sceptics  of  that  literary  city. 
Not  one  of  them  attempted  to  point  out  a  single  flaw  in  its  logic. 

Thus  I  became  convinced,  that  the  demonstration  is  utterly  unassailable; 
and  I  therefore  offer  it  without  hesitation  to  the  criticism  of  the  world. 

The  aggregate  argument  is  my  own  ;  though  many  of  the  particular  ele- 
ments have  been  freely  borrowed  from  others,  one  of  which,  the  a  priori 
demonstration  of  the  inertia  of  matter,  was  mainly  suggested  by  that  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

The  principal  consideration,  however,  is  not  as  to  the  authorship,  but 
validity.  And  this  may  readily  be  determined.  Let  the  objector  desig- 
nate its  fallacy,  and  I  will  be  among  the  first  to  renounce  it  altogether. 
Until  this  is  done,  I  hold  myself  pledged  to  maintain  it  in  fair  controversy 
against  all  adversaries ;  though  L  will  not  debate  the  question  with  any 
person  unacquainted  with  algebra,  geometry,  and  the  rules  of  strict  logic. 
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"  God  geometrizes.'* — Plato. 

The  following  argument  assumes  a  bold  tentative.  It  undertakes  to 
demonstrate,  in  an  absolute  manner,  not  only  the  being,  but  the  ever-present 
agency  of  the  Deity  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe.  It 
professes  to  solve  the  old  problem  that  has  puzzled  philosophy  in  every  age, 
ever  uttered  by  human  curiosity,  but  perhaps  never,  as  yet,  answered  by 
pure  reason — **  What  is  the  true  nature  of  cau^tionl" 

'  Beyond  all  controversy,  this  must  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  pro- 
blem of  all  real  science ;  for  we  know  nothing,  we  never  can  know  any- 
thing, but  causes  and  effects.  All  time  and  eternity  form  but  one  vast 
flowing  stream,  where  these  come  and  go  like  waves  of  the  sea.  All  space 
is  but  the  expanse,  where  these  rise  and  fall  in  oscillations,  as  of  some 
ethereal  fluid  of  infinite  extent,  vibrated  by  a  viewless  force.  Well  has  a 
distinguished  pantheist  of  the  modern  German  school  worded  this  profound 
idea :  *'  The  soul  will  not  have  us  read  any  other  cipher  but  that  of  cause 
and  effect."  All  scientific  treatises,  however  pompous  their  nomenclature, 
contain  but  genertilizations  of  these,  expressed  in  mathematical  formulas, 
with  greater  or  less  accuracy.  I  am  stating  a  simple  fact,  admitted  on  all 
hands.  Cause  and  effect  are  thus  correlatives  in  language  and  thought.  The 
former  is  first  both  in  logic  and  chronology.  It  is,  therefore,  the  necessary 
exponent  of  the  latter.  Unless  its  true  nature  be  comprehended,  nothing 
else  can  possibly  be  understood.  If  we  err  at  this  great  starting  point, 
every  subsequent  step  must  prove  a  blunder  in  every  process  of  philosophi- 
cal inquiry.  And  accordingly,  universal  history  shows  that  the  false  solu- 
tion of  this  radical  problem  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  all  pestilential 
heresies,  both  in  philosophy  and  religion. 

To  this  mighty  question,  *'  What  is  causation  V*  four  diflerent  answers, 
and  no  more,  can  be  given — the  sceptical,  the  material,  the  pantheistic,  and 
the  rational,  or  Christian. 

To  assert  that  man  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  causation,  is 
total  scepticism. 

To  predicate  the  doctrine  of  invariable  sequence,  as  did  Hume  and 
Brown,  presents  the  formula  of  materialism.  Idealism  is  but  another 
phase  of  the  same  false  view  j  for  both  idealism  and  materialism  are  at  a 
certain  depth  identical,  as  they  both  take  for  granted,  that  all  na- 
ture is  but  a  dream-show^  a  mere  conjurer's  trick  of  fleeting  appearances* 
where  phenomena  have  only  the  tie  of  antecedent  and  consequent  to  bind 
them  together  in  a  union  that  touches  nowhere,  and  produces  nothing. 

If  we  answer,  that  emanation  is  the  only  causation,  we  are  landed  in  pure 
pantheism.  All  individual  existence  vanishes  away,  and  with  it  all  proper 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  and,  in  fine,  all  logical 
predicates  of  every  name  and  nature ;  for  if  nothing  remains  but  indivisible 
unity,  every  proposition  is  impossible,  since  it  would  be  absurd  to  assert 
unity  of  itself. 

The  only  remaining,  conceivable  answer,  I  deem  the  rational,  the  Chris- 
tian, the  true  one — that  causation  alone  resides  in  mind  ;  that  matter  never 
can  be  a  cause ;  and,  therefore,  every  phenomenon  in  the  universe  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  but  the  effect  of  intellectual  force  exerted  by  pure  volition. 

This  view  we  now  proceed  to  demonstrate,  after  the  rigorous  method  of 
the  geometricians,  and  discarding  as  much  as  practicable,  all  loose  and  rhe- 
torical digressions. 

The  argument  has  two  divisions,  general  and  special. 
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General  Division. — Proposition  I. 

Matter  both  in  molecules  and  ma»»es,  is  absolutely  inert. 

This  property  of  matter,  under  the  name  of  vis  ineriie,  is  now  admitted 
by  al]  scientific  writers  on  general  physixss.  As  many  of  the  atheistical 
school,  however,  still  afiect  to  deny  it,  we  have  concluded  to  demonstrate 
its  truth  by  a  train  of  argument,  as  we  deem  wholly  unanswerable.  Those 
who  wish  to  trace  the  process  of  reasoning,  a  posteriori,  which  establishes 
the  doctrine  on  •  an  impregnable  basis,  will  do  well  to  consult  Arnott's 
Elements,  one  of  the  most  scientific  treatises  ever  written,  where  its  definite 
rationale  is  unfolded  in  a  most  beautiful  manner. 

We  confine  ourselves,  in  the  present  essay,  to  an  argument,  a  priori,  ex- 
hibited in  a  mathematical  form,  and  equally  satisfactory  with  the  other,  to 
all  who  will  give  it  a  sufficiently  patient  attention. 

The  argument  here  is  two-fold. 

I.  The  force  which  moves  any  body  multiplied  into  its  quantity  of  matter, 
gives  the  exact  numerical  measure  of  its  amount  of  motion.  Thus,  the 
power  moving,  and  the  mass  moved,  may  be  considered  as  the  two  factors, 
of  which  the  resultant  momentum  is  the  compound  product.  This  proposi- 
tion is  universally  recognised  as  a  general  law  of  physics.  No  sceptic  will 
be  found  h^rdy  enough  to  call  it  in  question.  Thus,  if  we  consider  a  given 
impulse,  A.  as  equal  to  10,  and  a  given  quantity  of  matter,  B.  as  equal  to 
15,  the  motion  produced  will  be  equal  to  45.  Then  if  the  impelling 
force  be  viewed  as  the  multiplier,  and  the  mass  impelled  as  the  muitiplb- 
cand — let  us  suppose  the  force  reduced  to  nothing,  it  follows,  mathemati- 
cally, that  the  motion  will  be  nothing  also. 

Bat  all  this  seems  like  laboring  a  perfect  truism.  For  surely,  not  even  a 
Boston  pantheist  will  venture  the  4nsane  affirmation,  that  any  body  can, 
under  any  circumstances,  originate  its  own  motion,  or  will  ever  more  at  all 
without  the  application  of  some  extraneous  impulse.  Thus  is  the  passivity 
of  matter  demonstrated  as  clearly  as  any  theorem  in  Euclid. 

But  the  second  argument,  tending  to  the  same  result,  though  no  more 
conclusive,  is  perhaps  still  more  beautiful  to  a  lover  of  logical  analysis. 

It  may  be  stated  thus  in  the  form  of  a  destructive  dilemma,  each  alternative 
bifurcating  into  two  subsidiary  branches  of  a  like  character. 

If  matter  may  be  supposed  to  possess  in  itself  any  iaherent  tendency  to 
move  at  all,  such  tendency  must  necessarily  exist  either  in  the  molecules, 
or  in  the  masses. 

Let  us  first  postulate  that  it  is  in  the  molecules. 

Then  if  the  molecules  tend  in  themselves  to  motion,  such  motion  must  be 
either  in  one  direction,  north,  south,  or  some  other  course,  in  free  space,  or 
in  all  directions  at  the  same  time. 

If  such  tendency  to  move  in  the  mdecules  be  in  one  direction  alone,  tbey 
will  move  only  in  that  direction ;  and  as  all  free  motion  is  ever  in  the 
straight  line,  and  as  parallel  straight  lines  can  never  meet,  how  far  soever  either 
way  they  be  produced,  the  separate  molecules  on  such  a  hypothesis  ooold 
never  impinge,  cross,  or  conceivably  interfere  with  each  other's  action,  and 
there  could  not  possibly  be  any  relative  motion  in  any  event ;  in  fine,  do 
perceptible  or  appreciable  motion  at  all. 

But  if  the  tendency  to  move  in  the  molecules  be  in  all  directions  at  ihe 
same  time,  such  a  tendency  would  self-evidently  amount  to  a  state  of 
equilibrium ;  and  here,  again,  there  could  be  no  motion.  For  it  is  plain  to 
the  capacity  of  even  a  child,  that  if  equal  forces  be  exerted  against  every 
point  of  the  surface  of  a  billiard  ball,  such  forces  would  equiponderate  with 
each  other,  and  no  effect  could  result  from  their  conjunctive  action. 
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In  the  second  place,  let  us  assume  that  the  tendency  to  motion  is  among 
the  masses,  which  are  but  aggregates  of  molecules. 

On  this  supposition,  the  tendency  predicated  must  either  be  to  indefinite 
expansion — according  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  French  materialist,  Azais — 
or  to  indefinite  concentration. 

Let  us  particularly  bear  in  mind,  at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  that  the 
diiemmk  in  all  its  branches  is  based  upon  the  assumption,  that  there  is  no 
such  property  in  matter  as  inertia^  and  consequently  all  motion  would  be  of 
inconceivable  velocity,  since  there  would  be  no  resistance  to  retard  it. 

If,  then,  the  masses  of  matter  tend  to  indefinite  expansion,  such  a  result 
would  be  instantaneously  consummated ;  and  as  space  is  infinite,  all  things 
— the  planets,  suns,  and  pale  nebulosities  of  the  upper  firmament — the  rocks, 
rivers,  mountains  and  seas  of  this  lower  sphere,  would  vanish  away  in  im- 
palpable, viewless  haze,  like  the  panorama  of  a  sick  man's  dream. 

But  if  the  motion  in  the  masses  be  only  to  a  common  centre,  that  would 
also  take  place,  swift  as  a  thought,  and  the  whole  material  of  creation 
would  rush  with  a  dreadful  crash  into  one  compact  solid,  lifeless  and  silent 
as  death. 

And  according  to  every  hypothesis,  \{  inertia  be  denied,  one  body  could 
not  possibly  abrade,  or  work  any  change  in  another  ;  for,  as  Arnott  has 
beautifully  shown,  on  such  a  supposition  the  hand  of  an  infant  would  suf- 
fice to  propel  a  cannon-ball,  swift  as  a  thunder-bolt,  through  the  fields  of 
space ;  but  then  the  obstruction  of  even  a  withered  weed,  or  rose-leaf  float- 
ing in  the  wind,  would  also  stay  its  motion  as  easily  as  the  mural  side  of  a 
'  granite  mountain. 

Thus  is  the  inertia  of  all  matter,  whether  existent  in  the  form  of  mole- 
cules or  masses,  demonstrated  beyond  all  question.  The  man  who  can 
really  believe  that  matter  has  power  t<^  move  itself,  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 

Proposition  II. 

No  effect  can  occur  in  the  material  universe  without  motion. 

For,  without  a  change  of  state,  there  can  be  no  effect ;  and  there  can  be 
no  change  of  state  without  a  change  of  place,  either  among  molecules  or 
masses;  and  every  change  of  place  implies  motion.  While  the  particles  of 
matter  continue  to  occupy  the  same  points  in  space,  the  predication  of  an 
effect  in  reference  to  them,  is  positively  absurd. 

All  the  phenomena  of  nature  imply  motion  as  a  necessary  condition.  We 
see  this  truth  exemplified  in  the  play  of  all  mechanical  powers.  We  see  it 
in  the  regular  mutations  of  vegetable  and  animal  life;  in  the  sublime  evolu- 
tions of  the  stars;  the  radiations  of  vibratory  light,  heat,  and  all  impondera- 
ble agents.  We  behold  it  in  the  flow  of  water,  the  fall  of  dew,  the  songs 
of  birds,  and  the  warbles  of  the  wind.  It  is  a  great  doctrine,  preached  by 
the  fire-tongue  of  thunder  in  the  cloud,  and  chaunted  nightly  by  the  solemn 
bass  of  the  ocean-surge,  rolling  on  a  thousand  shores.  Every  insect  that 
cries  shrill  from  its  sere  autumn  leaf,  proclaims  it ;  and  the  little  child  feels 
if,  as  he  counts  with  his  fingers  the  beats  of  his  own  heart.  In  fine,  we 
defy  all  the  sceptics  in  the  world  to  designate  one  single,  possible  effect,  in 
all  the  circuit  of  material  creation,  without  motion  as  an  absolute  logical 
condition,  strictly  and  essentially  necessary  to  its  manifestation. 

Now,  let  us  put  the  two  foregoing  propositions  together  in  their  methodi- 
cal order,  ai^d  see  what  conclusion  results. 
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I.  Matter  cannot  moTe  itself,  and,  of  course,  cannot  move  other  matter 
without  moving  itself  first  of  all. 

II.  There  can  be  no  effect  without  motion.  Then  doth  it  follow  irresist- 
ably,  that  erery  effect  must  be  produced  by  mind,  as  its  true  and  only 
cause.  Thus  is  our  fundamental  proposition  demonstrated,  as  we  proposed 
in  the  first  or  general  division  of  the  argument. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  second,  or  special  division  of  the  argument,  let 
us  pause  a  moment  to  consider  what  is  essentially  and  absolutely  implied  in 
the  very  idea  of  causation  in  itself. 

Every  cause,  to  originate  effects,  must  act,  so  far  forth,  at  least,  as  to  pro- 
duce motion.  And  to  act,  three  things  are  clearly  necessary.  The  given 
cause  must  have  the  power  or  will,  the  knowledge  and  the  desire,  or  emo- 
tion to  act. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  the  highest  importance,  and  rather  remote  from  the 
processes  of  ordinary  thought,  I  may  be  permitted  to  illustrate  it  by  a 
familiar  example. 

Suppose  that  I  could  endue  the  pen,  with  which  I  am  tracing  these  lines, 
with  volition  or  power  to  act ;  that  alone  would  evidently  not  be  sufficient 
to  effect  action.  The  pen  must  have  something  more  than  simple  power. 
It  must  know  how  to  act.  I  must  then  add  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
the  development  of  its  power.  But  neither  will  these  two  properties 
suffice  for  the  endowment  of  causation.  The  pen  will  not  act  merely  be- 
cause it  has  power  to  act,  and  knows  how  to  exert  its  power  ;  it  must  have 
some  emotion  or  love,  conferring  the  desire  to  put  forth  its  power  accord- 
ing to  its  knowledge.  I  then  add  on  this  third  quality  of  emotion,  and  it 
will  immediately  move,  if  not  restrained  by  the  presence  of  some  superior 
force.  All  this  seems  to  me  as  clear  as  an  axiom  in  geometry.  For  surely 
nothing  can  act  without  the  power,  and  that  power  can  never  be  exerted 
without  volition,  and  that  volition  will  never  be  put  forth  without  an  end, 
and  that  end  must  be  perceived  and  be  in  itself  desirable.  And  these  three 
attributes  must  belong  to  all  causes  alike — ^the  Power,  the  Reason,  and  the 
Love.  This  is  the  sublime  Trinity  in  Unity  which  pervades  the  universe, 
inherent  in  all  finite  causes,  and  constituting  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
adorable  Deity.  And  thus  we  see  in  what  an  exalted  sense  philosophy  in- 
terprets the  beautiful  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  that  '*  man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  the  Almighty  Maker."  We  behold  a  dim  perception  of  this  divine 
truth  in  the  philosophy,  the  literature,  and  the  religion  of  all  nations.  It 
sounds  out  like  a  great  mystic  echo,  as  of  an  oracular  voice  from  the  re- 
motest depths  of  antiquity.  We  hear  it  in  the  symbolical  Trimourti  of  the 
Hindoos ;  in  the  sacred  I-Hi-Wei  of  Lao-Tseu,  the  "  old  child''  of  China ; 
in  the  Piromis,  Kneph  and  Phta  of  the  land  of  the  pyramids ;  and  amidst  all 
the  gorgeous  reveries  of  the  starry-dreaming  Plato,  whose  pen  was  dipped 
in  the  heart  of  the  rainbow.  Some  perception  of  this  glorious  radical  truth 
lingers  among  all  men,  save  utter  savages  and  emasculated  metaphysicians, 
who  have  voluntarily  renounced  their  own  proper  humanity,  in  a  pride  that 
would  erect  a  solitary  throne  for  selfishness,  on  the  ruins  not  only  of  reason, 
but  the  universe. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  second,  or  special,  or  more  properly,  mathe- 
matical division  of  our  argument.  We  may  remark,  that  although  each 
branch  of  the  reasoning  receives  increased  lustre  and  important  aid  from 
the  reflection  of  the  other,  yet  each  is  a  perfect  whole  in  itself,  and  would  be 
logically  unassailable,  even  were  its  fellow  exploded  into  worthless  fragments. 

And  more  especially  is  this  observation  true  of  the  second  division  of  the 
argument,  in  which  we  shall  show  that  all  the  motions  in  the  universe  are 
strictly  mathematical. 
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For  eren  suppose  us  to  concede  that  matter,  in  some  of  its  forms,  be  en- 
dowed with  any  conceivable  mechanical  or  dynamic  power  to  more  itself^ 
or  other  portions  of  matter — surely  no  one  will  dare  assert  that  nnintelligent 
blind  brute  force  can  perform  all  the  most  complicated  and  beautiful  evolu- 
tions in  geometry,  algebra  and  conic  sections !  Such  a  hypothesis  were 
as  absurd  as  the  averment,  that  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  might  be  the  greatest 
master  of  music  the  world  ever  saw,  or  that  a  pig  could  write  a  treatise  on 
trigonometry ! 

We  might,  therefore,  give  up  altogether  the  first  part  of  our  demonstra- 
tion— and  still  we  have  another,  the  second  division,  securely  based  on 
mathematical  principles,  that  no  objection  can  shake,  while  one  pillar  re* 
mains  in  the  dome  of  nature's  magnificent  temple. 

To  that  let  us  now  address  ourselves  with  all  that  earnestness  which  ita 
importance,  as  well  as  beauty,  demands. 

Proposition  I. 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  perception  of 
mathematical  truth  evinces  mind  of  a  lofty  ordtr. 

It  is  for  this  reason  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  has  placed  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato,  Archimedes  and  Kepler,  Newton  and  La  Place,  among  the 
very  foremost  of  the  species.  We  would  not  exalt,  beyond  due  bounds,  the 
dignity  of  mathematical  studies.  We  have  long  since  awoke  from  the 
dream  of  our  youth,  that  supposed  a  vain  distinction  of  high  and  low  among 
the  sciences,  which  ought  to  be  like  the  halo  of  a  star,  bright  all  around. 
But  beyond  question  there  is  no  good  f  eason  for  the  neglect  of  those  enno- 
bling, strict  and  severely  logical  exercises  in  our  elementary  education. 
Far  wiser  was  the  lesson  taught  by  the  great  Plato,  in  the  inscription  en- 
graved over  his  immortal  academy — "  Let  no  one  presume  to  enter  Aere 
who  does  not  understand  geometry.'' 

However  this  may  be,  even  in  this  age  of  light  studies,  no  enlightened 
mind  will  deny  that  the  power  to  perceive  mathematical  truth  is  essentially 
an  attribute  of  no  mean  intellect. 

Corollary. 

Hence  it  follows,  a  fortiori,  as  a  self-evident  corollary,  that  to  evoloe 
mathematical  motions^'Or  in  plainer  terms,  to  toork  mathematically,  eoinces 
mind  of  a  still  loftier  order. 

For  to  evolve  mathematical  motions,  unquestionably  implies  their  perce]>' 
tion.  No  person  will  assert,  for  a  moment,  that  an  analyst  can  reduee 
algebraic  equations,  or  solve  geometrical  problems,  and  demonstrate  theo- 
rems, without  comprehending  in  the  one  case,  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  in 
the  other  the  axioms  and  definitions  on  which  the  operations  hinge. 

To  present  this  view  in  the  clearest  possible  light,  we  beg  leave  to  offer 
an  obvious  illustration. 

Suppose  that  John  and  James  sit  down  to  work  out  a  knotty  question  in 
decimal  fractions ;  John  passes  from  one  operation  to  another,  with  the 
skilful  rapidity  isi  an  accomplished  arithmetician,  adding  and  sabtracting, 
swift  as  thought,  and  balancing  tangled  columns  of  va^t  numbers  into  one 
definite  and  accurate  result ;  while  James  can  understand  the  explication 
when  wrought  out  to  his  hand  and  slated  in  luminous  order  on  the  sheet 
before  his  eyes,  but  finds  it  wholly  impossible  to  accompli^  the  task  for 
himself.  Now  which  of  the  two,  in  the  given  case,  manifests  the  superior 
intellect  1    The  veriest  sceptic  must  answer — "  He  who  has  not  only  the 
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peuetralioii  to  perceive,  bat  the  mental  power  to  perform  the  processei 
MBigned  him."  Thus  undeniably,  to  evolve  mathematical  motions  implies 
not  only  their  distinct  perception,  but  the  additional  faculty  of  an  active 
power  also.  Finally,  I  put  the  question  home*  and  the  entire  controversy 
betwixt  the  believer  and  the  atheist  turns  upon  the  answer— -can  any  one 
work  out  all  the  sublime  problems  of  mathematics^  from  the  simplest  in  the 
first  book  of  Euclid  to  the  most  complex  in  conic  sections,  without  the 
mind  to  comprehend  what  he  is  doing  ?  He  who  responds  in  the  negative^ 
must  crucify  reason  and  betake  himself  to  utter  insanity. 

The  discussion  of  our  second  proposition  will  place  this  averment  above 
■U  dispute.     To  that  we  will  now  attend. 

Proposition  II. 

AU  the  motions  of  the  material  universe^  in  all  their  wondrout  variety 
and  unity ,  are  striMy  mathematical.  The  foregoing  proposition  is  suscej^ 
tible  of  proof  by  an  immense  induction.  The  field  for  its  exercise  has 
absolutely  no  other  limits  than  the  frontier  line,  that  encircles  the  domain 
of  science.  A  hundred  volumes  might  be  filled  with  instances,  and  still 
the  materials  would  remain  unexhausted  in  their  infinite  richness.  Everv 
new  discovery  in  the  abysses  of  unfathomable  nature  adds  to  the  store,  which 
is  as  vast  as  the  immensity  of  creation. 

We  have  only  room  in  this  hasty  dissertation  for  a  few,  out  of  incakula* 
ble  millions  of  examples.  Our  choice  will  be  only  embarrassed  by  the 
teeming  profusion  that  crowds  upon  our  eye,  and  almost  overwhelms  every 
sense  of  the  soul,  from  the  circles  of  light  that  spread  in  decreasing  intensity 
and  augmented  distance  around  the  candle,  near  which  we  are  now  writing 
these  paragraphs,  to  yonder  remote  pale  star  that  twinkles  through  the  open 
window,  immeasurable  leagues  away,  in  the  midsummer's  night  of  a  cloud* 
less  sky. 

Induction  I. — Mysxlf. 

I  will  begin  with  my  own  organism. 

I  survey  my  right  hand ;  it  has  five  fingers.  I  look  at  my  left ;  it  has 
five  also.  There  is  the  other  member  of  an  algebraic  equation.  This  is 
singular.  I  turn  down  to  each  foot,  and  on  each  behold  five  toes.  There 
is  another  equation.  This  is  still  more  singular.  I  then  think  of  my  bodily 
senses ;  there  are  five  again.  The  wonder  is  increasing.  And  now  all  the 
millions  of  my  fellow  men  rise  up  before  the  mind's  eye — and  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Lo !  the  countless  millions  of  millions  that  have  lived  and  died, 
pass  along  the  great  world-stage,  in  the  view  of  astonished  meditation ;  and 
they  ally  with  unimportant  exceptions,  possess  the  miraculous  five  fingers  on 
each  haiid,  five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  glorious  five  senses.  If  this  be  not 
a  ''  God-announcing  miracle,"  then  is  human  reason  itself  a  dream,  and  all 
truth  a  worthless  fiction  ! 

But  let  me  apply  to  myself  the  rigorous  doctrine  of  the  calculation  of 
chances,  lest  I  suffer  my  judgment  to  be  deceived  by  undue  excitement  of 
the  organ  of  wonder. 

In  this  calculation  of  chances,  let  me  bear  in  mind  an  ingenious  remark 
of  Archbishop  Whately,  that  *'  the  probability  of  any  supposition  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  itself  singly,  but  by  means  of  a  comparison  with  each  of 
its  alternatives." 

Now  there  are  but  two  suppositions  possible,  as  to  this  mysterious  combi- 
natioo  in  the  human  organism,  by  which  the  number  five  is  five  times  re- 
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peated,  not  only  in  myself,  but  in  all  the  myriads  of  mankind.  For  these 
wondrous  equations  there  must  be  a  cause ;  and  that  cause,  whatever  may 
be  its  nature,  and  by  whatsoever  name  you  see  fit  to  express  its  existencot 
be  it  necessity,  law,  order,  physical  force,  or  God,  must  either  possess  in- 
telligence to  perceive  its  own  marvellous  results,  or  else  be  destitute  of  such 
intelligence,  and  work  blindly  throughout  all  its  processes.  There  is  no 
means  to  evade  the  force  of  this  statement.  These  two  are  positively  the 
enly  alternatives  which  logic  allows  us.  For  in  abstract,  definitive  division, 
a  perfect  affirmation  and  negation  always  exhausts  the  subject  divided. 
Every  thing,  in  the  whole  compass  of  thought,  must  be  either  a  tree  or  not 
a  tree ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  neither,  so  nothing  can  be  both 
at  the  same  time.  Just  so,  every  cause  or  assemblage  of  causes  must 
possess  intelligence  or  not. 

Therefore  this  wonderful  combination  of  fives  must  be  produced  by 
either  a  rational  cause,  or  one  wholly  irrational — by  a  cause  that  can  per-, 
ceive  the  relations  of  number  or  otherwise — in  fine,  by  a  cause  that  can 
county  or  one  that  cannot  courU  five,  or  any  other  numerical  amount  what- 
soever. 

Let  me  now  assume  the  first  alternative.  If  the  cause  that  arranged  the 
relations  of  my  several  organs  be  sufHciently  intelligent  to  understand  the 
mathematical  harmonies,  then  all  is  luminous.  There  is  no  chance  to  be 
calculated  against  their  production,  since  he  who  comprehends  the  relations 
of  number,  can,  of  course,  evolve  such  relations  to  any  extent,  and  indefi- 
nitely, nay  infinitely,  if  be  be  granted  to  be  infinite  himself. 

Let  me  now  take  up  the  only  remaining  alternative,  which  the  given  case 
permits. 

I  will  assume  that  the  cause,  call  it  what  you  please,  which  produced  this 
even  combination  of  fives  on  my  hands,  feet,  and  in  my  corporeal  senses^ 
be  not  mathematical  mind  at  all,  but  unconscious  force — what,  on  such  a 
supposition,  are  the  chances  against  one  single  combination  of  fives,  in  a 
pair  1  Let  the  fixed  laws  of  eternal  mathematics  answer  the  question. 
Suppose  we  had  two  dice  with  five  faces  each,  marked  in  arithmetical  order, 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five ;  we  shake  them  in  a  box — now  what  are  the 
chances  against  turning  up  the  number  five  on  each  ?  Every  gambler  will 
answer,  "  the  chances  against  such  an  event  are  just  twenty-five,  the  square 
of  the  numbers  on  the  several  faces  :  or  the  total  number  of  ways  in  which 
two  separate  series  of  fives  can  possibly  be  arranged." 

Apply  this  analysis  to  the  given  case  of  the  human  organism.  If  the 
cause  which  made  me,  man,  be  indeed  destitute  of  mathematical  reason, 
the  chances  against  me  possessing  five  fingers  on  each  hand,  are  twenty- 
five  ;  add  the  five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  the  chances  are  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Then  incorporate  into  the  calculation  the  five  senses,  and  the 
chances  are  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Let  me  now  get 
a  larger  sheet,  for  the  full  flow  of  infinite  numbers  is  fast  pouring  in  upon 
roe.  Now  calculate  the  chances  against  this  combination  of  fives  in  two 
men;  they  swell  to  the  enormous  sum  of  nine  millions,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  five  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Then  calculate  the  chan- 
ces for  four  men  like  myself.  They  will  be  the  square  of  the  last  number, 
and  so  on  forever.  But  the  immense  sums  overpower  all  the  most  magnifi- 
cent processes  of  our  algebra,  and  no  logarythmic  abbreviations  can  aid  us 
to  grasp,  what  soon  stretches  into  immensity. 

The  attempt  to  apply  the  calculation  to  all  the  innumerable  millions  of 
mankind  now  living,  and  all  that  have  lived  and  passed  away,  were  as  idle  as 
to  essay  the  enumeration  of  sunbeams  shed  during  sixty  centuries  of  solar 
years.    The  algebra  of  an  Archangel,  with  infinite  space  for  his  balance-sheet, 
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and  eternity  for  the  period  of  solution,  were  insufficient,  perhaps,  for  the  over- 
whelming computation ! 

I  would  advise  the  atheist,  before  he  dares  grapple  in  this  argument,  to 
refresh  his  memory  with  the  doctrine  of  the  calculation  of  chances,  in  his  fa- 
vorite La  Place— or,  at  least,  to  look  into  his  common  arithmetic.  No 
acquaintance,  however  profound,  with  Ficl.te,  Hegel,  or  other  German 
mystics,  will  avail  him  aught  in  such  an  inquiry  as  the  present. 

In  relation  to  my  single  self,  I  might  pursue  the  subject  much  farther. 
Throughout  all  the  members  of  my  body  there  runs  a  wonderous  duality — 
in  my  eyes,  arms,  hands,  feet,  ribs,  and  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  where 
equal  numbers  balance  each  other. 

The  simple  question  that  settles  the  controversy  on  its  true  basis  is  this : 
Could  any  cause,  without  the  intellect  to  perceive — the  reason  to  county 
produce  all  these  invariable  equations?  Shrink  not  from  this  simple  pro- 
blem, I  beseech  thee,  O  my  brother !  The  infinite  hopes  hang  upon  it,  and 
all  time  and  eternity — the  life  everlasting,  and  the  loves  dearer  than  life  it- 
self. Fly  not  for  refuge  to  barren  logomachies.  It  will  not  thus  be  resolv- 
ed. Answer  me  not,  that  these  are  only  the  effects  of  law !  Say  not,  with 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  (who  thus  responded,  when  I  presented  the  demon- 
stration in  a  private  conversation,) — that  "  it  is  Order  which  does  all  this !" 
That  is  no  sdution  of  the  problem  at  all,  but  only  its  statement  in  a  differ- 
ent form.  The  enigma  cannot  be  read  by  a  mere  repetition  of  the  same 
idea  couched  in  other  words.  The  difficulty  remains  inexplicable  as  ever. 
For  these  equations,  this  sublime,  universal  harmony  is  the  order  itself-— 
neither  more  nor  less.  Could  the  order  constitute  itself?  Can  there  be 
any  order  without  intellect  ? 

But  even  supposing  that  we  allow  a  reality  to  the  abstractions.  Let  us 
admit,  for  the  argument's  sake,  that  Law,  or  Order,  or  any  other  idea  you 
please,  caused  these  mathematical  harmonies  of  equalization,  in  every  se- 
ries and  degree,  the  same  question  rebounds  upon  us  with  undiminished 
force  :  '*  Is  that  wonderful  order — ^that  mysterious  law,  self>conscious  ? — 
Knows  it  what  it  doeth  ?     Can  it  count?    Hath  it  mathematical  reason  ?" 

If  ye  answer  "  Aye,"  very  well;  ye  believe  in  God,  though  ye  misname 
him.  But  if  ye  say  "  No,"  the  veiled  sphinx  repeats  her  riddle.  "  How, 
then,  can  blind  force  produce  heavenly  harmony,  and  midnight  darkness 
gild  all  worlds  with  ineffable  radiance  ?  Whence  come  these  iris-winged 
splendors  that  flash  up  through  all  immensity  ?  Yonder  are  the  halos,  but 
where  is  their  sun  V 

I  know  the  beggarly  sophism  to  which  the  sceptic  ever  flies  as  his  dernier 
resort.  He  will  reply,  "  Suppose  we  acknowledge  a  God  to  account  for  this 
magnificent  order,  we  only  postpone  the  difficulty  indefinitely,  without  at^ 
taining  the  required  solution.  For  then  we  must  attempt  the  greater  pro- 
blem to  account  for  the  existence  of  Deity  himself."  This  objection  is 
plausible  only  in  appearance,  and  can  never  satisfy  any  but  very  shallow 
minds.  The  acute  logician  sees  through  it  at  a  glance.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  pitiful  specimens  of  ignoratio  elenekL  It  is  founded  on  a  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  true  difficulty. 

The  reason  why  we  set  about  accounting  for  the  present  order  and  har- 
mony of  Nature  is,  because  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  its  finite  evolutions 
passing  immediately  before  us.  We  see  many  millions  of  them  begin ;  we 
watch  their  progress,  as  in  some  gorgeous  panorama ;  and  we  behold  them 
terminate.  The  flower  puts  forth  in  spring  and  perishes  with  the  advance 
of  autumn.  Yonder  great  oak  on  the  Alleganies  was  once  a  little  acorn, 
and  shall  again  be  noising  as  an  organized  form.  The  child  is  born  to-day ; 
last  year  it  was  not,  and  next  summer  it  may  die.     We  are  made  acquaint- 
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^  with  indubitable  tokens  of  a  commencement  in  the  whole  material  iini- 
verse.  We  read  those  infallible  signs  on  the  first  leaf  of  the  Bible  of  cre- 
ation, scorched,  as  it  were,  among  the  primitive  rocks,  by  the  mighty  fire- 
pen  of  world-volcanoea.  The  star  that  shoots  from  the  midnight  sky  prok 
claims  a^  it  falls — '^  Look,  mad  atheist !  Lo !  I  had  a  beginning  once^  as 
jUHif  I  have  an  end  !" 

For  this  reason  we  seek  to  account  for  these  passing,  present  events—- 
these  mathematical  motions,  which  it  were  worse  than  lunacy  to  deny.  We 
are  irresistibly  forced  to  the  predication  of  a  cause  by  a  fixed  necessity  of 
our  rational  nature.  Failing  to  do  so,  would  be,  not  to  over-soar  the  con- 
dition of  living  men,  but  to  sink  below  the  moral  status  of  even  brute  in^ 
stinct 

But  the  idea  of  a  G-od  presents  no  soch  a  problem.  Here  the  necessity 
'of  the  intellect  does  not  hold.  There  is  not  a  token,  in  all  time  or  througb* 
out  all  known  space,  of  his  commencement.  He  is  not  revealed  to  us  by 
Eternal  Reason  in  the  character  of  an  effect  at  all.  In  the  mere  conception 
of  his  whole  being  and  attributes  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  phenomenal. 
Therefore,  tp  assert  for  the  Divinity  a  producing  cause,  were  as  foolish  as  ta 
affirm  a  like  predicate  of  the  infinite  space,  his  everlasting  and  unchange- 
able habitation. 

We  say,  then,  to  the  atheist,  show  us  only  the  slightest  proof  that  God 
ever  began  to  be,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  can  you,  with  any  show  of 
philosophical  consistency,  demand  of  us  to  account  for  his  being.  We  ad- 
roit that  every  phenomenon  must  have  a  cause.  Present  us,  then,  some 
evidence  that  the  Deity  is  a  phenomenon,  and  we  will  hear  you  with  pa- 
tience, when  you  inquire  for  a  pre-existent  producing  power.  Nothing  but 
phenomena  imply  causation.  No  one  thinks  of  proposing  such  a  question 
in  relation  to  any  eternal  truth.  Who  is  so  silly  as  to  ask  why  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  always  equal  to  two  right  angles  7  We  have  dunces 
enough  in  this  world  of  ours,  beyond  all  doubt,  but  the  darkest  of  them 
all  never  conceived  such  a  problem  as  that  Give  us  the  actual  evolution 
of  an  undeniable  effect,  and  its  origin  must  be  explained, — some  casual 
force  is  necessarily  assigned.  But  to  assert  such  an  evolution,  and  then 
seek  for  the  evolving  power,  is  an  act,  not  of  philosophy,  but  madness. 

In  the  works  of  material  nature  the  transiest  manifestations  pass  immedi- 
ately before  our  eyes,  and  therefore  we  must,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  attempt 
to  account  for  them.  No  one  but  a  fool  will  ever  ask,  "  What  was  before 
the  Eternal  ?  What  is  greater  than  the  Infinite?"  But  every  one  endowed 
with  one  pale  ray  of  human  reason  cannot  help  but  ask,  "  What  caused  the 
transient?  What  is  above  the  finite?"  This  is  the  first  question  of  in- 
fancy, and  the  last  of  old  age.  The  savage  puts  it  to  his  reason  in  the  ear- 
liest glimmerings  of  reflection ;  and  it  glances  like  a  sunbeam,  gilding  the 
loftiest  meditations  of  the  sage.  And  all  science  is  but  an  actual  or  ideal 
answer  to  this  great  radical  problem  of  the  universe. 

Thus  we  have  sufficiently  shown  the  folly  of  atheism  as  an  objector,  as 
well  as  her  insanity  as  a  constructor  of  syllogisms.  And  now  we  return  to 
our  main  argument,  by  which  we  are  attempting  to  demonstrate  that  all  the 
motions  in  nature  are  strictly  mathematical. 

Induction  II.— Chemistst. 

We  will  take  our  next  comparisons  from  Chemistry,  that  youngest 
daughter  among  the  sciences,  the  beautiful  child  of  the  Galvanic  Battery, 
brought  forth  in  splendor,  and  cradled  on  rollers  of  fire. 

Go,  analyze  me  a  cup  of  water ;  you  find  it  composed  of  two  parts  of 
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hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen,  by  volume ;  and  eight  parts  of  oxygen  to 
one  of  hydrogen  by  weight.  And  these  numerical  ratios  never  vary. 
Freeze  it  into  ice,  hard  as  the  granite  of  the  eternal  hills  ;  dissipate  it 
into  vapor  of  such  exquisite  tenuity,  that  it  would  take  a  million  acres 
of  floating  mist  to  form  a  single  drop  of  dew ;  bring  it  from  the  salt 
solitudes  of  the  ocean,  or  from  the  central  curve  of  a  rainbow,  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  test  of  analysis  ;  and  still  the  pale  chemist,  as  he  watches 
the  developments  of  his  laboratory,  calls  out — **  Two  to  one,  and  one  to 
eight,  now  and  forever."  And  will  any  one  be  mad  enough  to  affirm, 
that  the  mighty  cause,  who  rolled  out  yon  dark  blue  expanse  of  ocean, 
and  bade  the  liquid  crystal  bubble  in  multitudinous  Bprinc^s,  from  the 
fissures  of  cleft  limestone,  and  sing  in  the  innumerable  flowing  rills,  was 
and  is  himself  unconscious  of  the  mystic  numbers,  by  which  the  separate 
elements  that  compose  its  dual  essence,  are  married  to  eternity?  I 
would  be  loth  to  judge  any  man's  heart ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me,  that 
the  head  which  can  credit  a  hypothesis  so  monstrously  absurd,  must  have 
exchanged  brains  with  a  baboon.  It  may  be  urged,  that  I  express  my- 
self too  strongly.  I  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  I  do  not  utter  the  half 
of  what  I  feel.  Nor  can  I  be  made,  very  easily,  to  believe  that  any  deco- 
rous terms  are  too  severe,  in  denunciation  of  the  moral  felons  of  the 
universe,  who  would  rob  humanity  of  its  dearest  hopes  ! 

But  to  proceed  with  the  argument.  Go,  again,  and  analyze  me  a 
gallon  of  atmospheric  air.  You  find  it  composed  of  twenty  parts  of 
oxygen  to  eighty  of  nitrogen,  in  every  one  hundred,  by  volume,  nearly. 

And  these  proportions  never  vary.  Bring  it  from  the  high  billows  of 
distant  seas,  or  from  the  depths  of  Lybian  deserts,  or  with  Guy  Lussac 
in  your  balloon,  bottled  up  twenty-two  thousand  feet  above  the  earth's 
surface :  and  still  the  mystic  numbers  keep  their  exact  count.  And  was 
the  cause  of  this  numerical  harmony — the  author  who  rolled  this  ocean 
of  the  breath  of  life,  forty  five  miles  deep,  around  the  globe,  destitute  of 
the  reason  to  perceive  the  ratio  of  its  union  ?  Can  that  cause  count. 
Yea,  or  nay,  which  ever  works  in  magnificent  numbers  1 

But  still  again,  go  analyze  me  a  bit  of  limestone.  You  discover  that 
its  elements  bear  a  quadruple  ratio.  There  are  twenty-two  parts,  by 
weight,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  twenty  eight  of  lime.  Lime  is  composed 
of  twenty  parts  of  the  white  metal  calcium,  and  eight  parts  of  oxygen 
gas.  Carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  sixteen  parts  of  oxygen,  and  six  of 
carbon.  And  these  proportions,  too,  are  of  unchanging  uniformity. 
They  are  the  same  in  the  stalactite,  icicle-shaped,  and  crystal -grained, 
torn  from  the  roofs  of  coral  caves,  and  in  the  rifled  slab,  hurled  up,  from 
the  heart  of  the  earth,  by  the  volcano's  hand  mailed  with  thunder,  and 
in  the  glittering  pebble  that  a  child  picks  out  of  the  brook,  in  which  it 
plays  with  naked  feet.  What  a  field  is  here  for  the  calculation  of  chan- 
ces !  What  a  theme  for  devout  and  transcendent  wonder  1  What  a 
Bible  is  this  among  the  old  rocks  !  What  magic  hieroglyphics  on  the 
mountains ! 

Bat  not  (fnly  are  numerical  characters  here ;  symbolical  angles  are 
traced  in  splendor  also. 

All  the  hundred  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime,  split  into  six-sided  figures, 
called  rfaombohedrons,  whose  alternate  angles  measure  105^  65\  and  75^ 
05^.  Let  the  mathematician  come  with  his  plane  trigonometry,  fresh 
from  the  schools,  and  study  a  higher  lesson.  But  if  he  be  wise,  he  will 
Btudy  it  as  the  great  Linnaeus  sometimes  studied  beautiful  flowers — on 
bended  knees ! 
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Induction  III. — Botany. 

We  will  make  our  next  comparisons  in  that  science,  so  charming  to 
all  true  lovers  of  nature.  Not  over  smoky  furnaces,  or  in  darkened 
chambers,  will  we  read  this  division  of  our  lecture.  But  out  among  the 
silken  sisterhood  of  sweet-scent§d  flowers,  where  the  blue-eyed  heavens 
smile  love  down  in  our  faces,  and  the  winds  whisper  through  our  sunny 
hair. 

The  first  ten  classes  of  Linnaeus  are  arranged  simply  according  to  the 
number  of  stamens  in  each  flower. 

Let  us  analyze  a  flower  of  the  tobacco  plant.  It  is  of  the  fifth  class, 
and  of  course  has  five  stamens.  Its  corol  has  five  parts,  and  its  calyx 
five  points.  It  is  so  with  every  tabacco  flower  on  the  earth.  It  ever 
was,  and  will  ever  remain  so. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  every  flower  is  produced  by  some  cause  that 
cannot  count,  what  are  the  mathematical  chances  against  this  combina- 
tion of  fives,  three  times  in  a  single  flower  %  The  answer  is  obviously — 
*'  One  hundred  and  twenty-five,"  while  the  chances  against  a  like  com- 
bination in  two  flowers  amount  to  the  great  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Let  the  atheist  answer  me,  what  must  the  chances  be  in  one  large 
field  ?  in  all  the  fields  throughout  the  world  during  one  solar  summer, 
and  extending  the  view  still  wider,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  summers 
ever  shed  by  yonder  bright  sun  t 

He  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  this  demon- 
stration, deserves  never  more  a  single  glimpse  of  the  green  fields,  with 
their  coronals  of  golden  bouquets  floating  in  their  own  perfume. 

Look  at  the  lily  in  her  snowy  robes.  All  over  the  world,  and  through- 
out all  time,  it  numbers  but  its  six  stamens,  and  its  delicate  corol  is  six 
parted. 

Some  of  those  beautiful  flowers  are  vegetable  clocks  and  watches,  and 
keep  time  with  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  sublimer  roll  of  the 
twinkling  orbs  in  their  eternal  movements.  Some  open  to  the  morning 
sun;  some  beneath  the  blaze  of  noon;  others,  at  purple  twilight,  when 
the  soft  dewsbe<^n  to  fall ;  and  one  in  the  wild  west,  the  magnificent  flower 
discovered  by  Captain  Bonneville,  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
lifts  its  gorgeous  eye  alone  to  gaze  on  the  midnight  stars  !  Do  these 
blooms  of  nature's  garden  know  the  divisions  of  day  and  darkness,  or 
the  seconds  and  minutes  of  recorded  time,  that  they  thus  equal  our  best 
pocket  chronometers  in  taking  note  of  the  fast  flowing  hours  ]  Can  the 
cause  of  all  this  order  be  unintelligent)  He  who  can  believe  so,  may 
safely  be  set  down  in  the  category  of  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  argument. 

Induction  IV. — Light. 

We  shall  not  hazard  a  single  remark,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  wonderful 
agent,  that  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  proces<4es  of  creation,  and 
which  is  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  moves  with  a  velocity  so  immense,  that 
with  a  slight  poetic  license,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  smile  of  the  omnipresent 
Deity.     We  have  only  to  do,  at  present,  with  its  mathematical  evolutions. 

Its  first  law  is  a  strict  algebraic  formula,  and  may  be  expressed  thus : 
—The  intensity  of  height  decreases,  as  the  square  of  its  distance  in- 
creases, and  vice  versa.  Does  the  cause,  whatsoever  we  may  suppose  it 
to  be,  which  produces  this  mathematical  ratio,  understand  the  involution 
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of  Dumben  %  If  Dot,  hoWy  in  the  name  of  reason,  can  ii  be  supposed  to 
form  those  miraculous  squares,  that  often  sweep,  in  many  circles,  embra* 
cing  billions  of  leagues,  in  the  stellar  spaces  ?  Let  roe  pledge  faith  in 
the  wildest  fictions  of  fairy  land,  the  most  impossible  fables  of  false  theo- 
logy, sooner  than  in  such  inconceivable  absurdities  as  a  hypothesis  like 
that  I  But  it  is  ever  thus;  when  the  human  mind  once  rejects  the  gene- 
ral belief  of  mankind,  there  is  nothing  then  too  monstrous  for  its  vora- 
cious credulity. 

The  second  law  of  light  is  stated  mathematically,  in  a  form  equally  lu- 
minous, and  conveys  a  truth  equally  magnificent.  The  angles  of  tnct- 
dettce  and  reflection  are  always  equdL  Thus,  if  a  ray  of  light  from  the 
sun  fall  on  the  table  before  me,  at  an  ang^e  of  forty-five  degrees,  it  is  re- 
flected again  at  a  like  angle;  and  so  of  all  other  lines  of  every  possible 
obliquity.  These  angles  never  vary  so  much  as  a  single  hair's  breadth. 
£uc1id  or  Legendre  has  none  so  perfect.  Try,  we  enti-eat  you,  Oh  ra- 
tional reader,  with  all  your  skill,  and  see  if  you  can  trace  any  equally 
exact,  with  the  pen,  on  the  smoothest  paper  !  And,  is  it  possible  that, 
after  all,  the  cause  which  thus  geometrizes  is  devoid  of  all  knowledge  of 
geometry  ?  If  so,  then  may  a  blind  mole — nay,  a  nonentity  itself,  com- 
pose a  treatise  superior  in  splendor  and  accuracy  to  Newton's  world- 
renowned  Principia  ! 

(To  be  Cootmiied.) 


DE  TOCIIUETIIIE. 

It  is  an  English  peculiarity  to  regard  men  and  matters  out  of  England 
as  of  altogether  too  inconsiderable  interest  to  deserve  serious  attention,  or 
to  merit  the  outlay  of  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  would  sufiice  to  instil 
into  the  proverbially  sluggish  comprehension  of  a  Briton,  even  a  superficial 
understanding  of  the  afiairs  of  ''outside  barbarians."  The  travelling 
Elnglishman  is  as  firmly  convinced  of  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  all 
people,  through  whose  country  he  passes,  as  he  is  of  the  undoubted  excel- 
lence of  everything  British.  To  the  dweller  in  cities,  both  in  America 
and  on  the  continent,  it  is  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  observe  the 
fierce  importance  with  which  your  newly-arrived  Briton  demeans  himself 
on  all  occasions ;  the  perfect  conviction  which  he  entertains  of  his  na- 
tive superiority,  mingled  with  an  inexpressible  commiseration  of  all  aboot 
him.  His  strong  nationality  is  always  uppermost ;  he  is  more  loyal  than  at 
home ;  and  although  he  may  have  been  there  a  strong  radical,  the  most  de- 
Toted  loyalty  only  is  now  apparent.  These  feelings  very  soon  begin  to  un- 
dergo a  change.  He  evidently  becomes  more  and  more  astonished  at  the 
civilization  and  intelligence  ol*  those  with  whom  he  meets.  A  strange  and 
indefinable  feeling  comes  over  him.  His  senses  tell  him  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  enterprise,  activity,  and  intelligence, 
are,  as  a  whole,  better  than  in  the  British  Islands :  yet  he  hesitates  to  give 
way  to  the  conviction,  from  some  vague  fear  that  it  is  treasonable  to  admit 
it.  Like  a 'newly-converted  Pagan,  he  cannot  yet,  with  unshaken  nerves, 
contemplate  the  neglect  of  the  gods  he  has  been  wont  to  worship.  He  views 
with  uneasiness  the  forms  of  society  about  him.  He  cannot  believe  that 
there  is  justice  in  a  court  of  law,  because  the  lawyers  and  judges  have  no 
gowns  or  wigs.     He  doubts  the  Christianity  of  the  people,  because  there 
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are  no  bishops  in  Congress.  He  dreads  sel^abasem^it,  because  there  are 
no  nobles  to  venerate.  He  constantly  fears  some  great  convulsion  of 
nature,  because  government  is  not  hereditary,  nor  descents  by  primogenv* 
ture.  If  he  be  of  a  certain  rank  at  home,  he  acquires  a  strong  disgusf 
at  the  absence  of  that  servility  he  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 
those  who  have  ranked  below  him ;  and  he  feels  uneasy  at  the  absence  of 
those,  who  at  home  exact  it  from  him.  He  nowhere  sees  that  universal 
^' flunkeyism"  called  ''loyalty,"  that  rises  through  all  gradaticms  of  British 
society,  from  the  quean  to  the  Queen ;  and  he  is  constantly  disposed  to 
resent  the  familiarity  of  those  he  imagines  below  him.  If  he  be  merely 
a  sojourner,  come  to  see  and  be  seen,  deluding  himself  with  the  idea 
that  he  has  broken  through  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  prepared 
himself  to  judge  impartially,  he  will  become  thoroughly  disgusted  before 
he  has  learned  to  measure  the  narrowness  of  his  own  views,  and  will 
return  home  filled  with  wrath  at  republican  institutions ;  or  if  he  affect 
philosophy,  he  will  modify  his  indignation,  and  let  it  escape  in  the  shape 
of  magnanimous  ridicule  of  those  foibles,  that  the  republicans  cannot 
help,  poor  things !  but  they  will  do  better  by-and-bye.  His  theory  of 
the  ruinous  tendency  of  republicanism,  will  be  illustrated  by  anecdotes 
of  the  insolence  of  a  boot-maker,  who  takes  a  measure  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  awe  at  the  presence  in  which  he  finds  himself.—* 
Precisely  in  the  proportion  to  which  his  ire  was  excited  against  those  he 
thinks  below  Jiim,  for  their  want  of  reverence  to  himself,  will  his  contempt 
be  increased  for  those,  whom  he  supposes  ought  to  be  above  him,  if  they 
treat  him  as  an  equal.  He  despises  one  class  for  not  kicking  him,  and  is 
enraged  with  the  other  for  not  suffering  him  to  kick.  In  this  frame  of 
mind  he  goes  home,  and  forthwith  seeks  revenge  *'  by  walking  into  the 
Yankees,"  in  the  columns  of  some  daily  or  periodical,  which  sells  all  the 
better  for  pandering  to  the  national  malevolence.  The  great  object  of 
these  writers  is  lo  magnify  their  own  importance,  by  giving  veracious  nc- 
counts  of  the  vast  indignation  they  have  excited  among  20,000,000  of 
people,  through  the  astonishing  energy,  genius  and  skill  of  their  attacks 
upon  the  republican  manners.  Having  unbottled  his  spleen  in  the  columns 
of  a  periodical,  your  complacent  traveller  subsequently  acquaints  the  gaping 
public  of  England,  that  America  to  him  is  *' tabooed,"  that  he  dare  never 
again  cross  the  Atlantic  or  visit  the  cities  of  the  United  States ;  that,  that 
most  astonishing  production  of  his  had  aroused  a  vast  continent  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  that  20,000,000  of  people  are  on  tiptoe  to  catch  and  lynch 
him.  Indeed,  he  is  not  certain  but  that  his  lucubrations  had  considerably 
complicated  the  boundary  question,  and  that  if  Oregon  had  cost  a  war  he 
should  in  some  degree  have  regretted  what  he  had  written*,  but  that  they 
need  not  indulge  apprehension — he  will  be  more  prudent  in  future. 

Being  firmly  convinced  that  under  any  circumstances  he  cannot  be  ''  hum- 
bugged," your  genuine  Englishman  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  gullibility. 
The  American  public  are  so  alive  to  English  peculiarities  in  this  matter, 
that  **  quizzing"  has  become  much  too  common  as  a  popular  amusement. 
The  moment  that  your  red-faced,  plump- fed,  self-confident  Briton  makea 
his  appearance,  a  disposition  to  tell  marvellous  stories  and  use  quaint 
phraseology,  apparently  seizes  upon  the  bystanders,  whose  enjoyment  ia 
by  no  means  lessened  at  the  evident  astonishment  and  increasing  excite- 
ment of  the  stranger.  In  case  the  remotest  idea  is  entertained  that  the 
writer  has  any  book-making  or  scribbling  propensities,  his  materials  for 
**  notes"  will  increase  in  tenfold  proportion.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  tact  and  talent  displayed  for  this  sort  of  quizzing  is  great,  and  to  be 

"'-.iBed  only  on  the  ground  (hat  it  is  most  effective  in  turning  the  malice 
avellers  against  themselves.     The  uuhappy  Englishman  travelling  in 
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southern  cities  is  peculiarly  the  Tictim  of  *'  slave  stories."  His  natural 
love  of  the  horrible  will  enchain  him  for  hours,  listening  with  the  most  in- 
tense interest  to  the  strangest  tales  of  the  most  improbable  barbarities  prac- 
tised bj  way  of  amusement,  upon  blacks  by  their  white  proprietors,  given  in 
alow  tone  and  confidential  manner,  with  the* injunction  *'  not  to  repeat  in 
that  neighborhood  lest  he  be  lynched."  In  a  few  days  he  will  "  sup  full  of 
horrors*'  nearly  to  bursting,  and  so  completely  will  his  imagination  be 
carried  away,  and  his  vanity  flattered  with  the  idea  of  his  own  '*  cuteness/' 
that  be  will  entirely  overlook  the  well  fed,  plump  and  happy  air  of  the 
grinning  negroes  he  meets,  or  consider  it  only  an  attempt  to  humbug  him ; 
but  honest  John  is  **  not  to  be  had"  that  way. 

A  ehori  time  since  it  was  quite  the  rage  to  operate  for  ''  strabismus** 
and  **  stammering,"  by  cutting  the  muscles  supposed  to  be  contracted.-^ 
An  eminent  New- York  surgeon,  travelling  for  the  summer  in  Kentucky, 
was  applied  to  by  a  gentleman  to  operate  upon  a  young  black  that  was  afflict- 
ed with  stammering;  the  owner  supposing  that  the  impediment  might  be 
cured  and  the  negro  relieved  from  much  embarrassment,  and  perhaps  get 
clear  of  it  altogether.  The  object  was  to  separate  the  muscles  that  connect 
the  under  part  of  the  tongue  to  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  theory  being 
that  it  was  the  tremulous  motion  of  those  muscles  that  impeded  the  speech. 
The  operation  being  a  curiosity,  numbers  were  invited  to  witness  it.  Among 
others  came  an  Englishman  connected  with  the  press  in  England.  Not  know- 
ing exactly  what  was  going  forward,  he  asked  with  evident  alarm,  why  they 
were  cutting  that  negro's  tongue?  Those  present  stared,  and  taking  the  hint, 
gravely  informed  him  that  they  "always  cut  negroes  tongues  when  they  did 
not  speak  properly."  The  hasty  departure  of  the  traveller,  evidently  convinc- 
ed that  a  number  of  American  gentlemen  were  amusing  themselves  by  cut^ 
ting  out  a  black  boy's  tongue  as  a  punishment  for  impudence,  was  followed  by 
a  general  laugh,  blacky  joining  in ;  and  probably  all  the  abolition  socie- 
ties in  England  received  the  story,  plentifully  garnished  with  added  horrors. 

There  is  no  class  in  England  that  fall  into  greater  blunders  through 
these  delusions  of  their  own  fancy,  than  the  public  writers.  They  possess 
such  wonderful  sagacity,  that  the  plainest  facts  stated  in  the  most  simple 
numner,  only  awaken  their  surprise  the  more,  for  their  being  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  appearances.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  class  of 
writers,  but  is  charaaeristic  of  those  that  affect  the  highest  rank. — ^Black- 
wood furnishes  monthly  an  example  of  what  we  have  been  saying ;  as  thus,  the 
number  for  May  has  a  notice  of  Mr.  Melville's  book,  "  Omoo,"  and  what  is 
exceedingly  rare,  praises  it,  though  an  American  book,  but  not  without  a 
great  expenditure  of  most  astonishing  sagacity. 

"  We  were  much  puzzled,  a  few  weeks  since,  by  a  tantalising  and  uniotelligible 
paragraph,  pertinaciously  reiterated  in  the  London  newspapers.  Its  brevity 
equalled  its  mystery ;  it  consisted  but  of  five  words,  the  first  and  last  in  imposing 
majoscoles.    Thus  it  ran : — 

"  OMOO,  by  the  withor  of  TYPEE." 

With  Trinculo  we  exclumedt '  What  have  we  here  ?  a  man  or  a  fish  ?  dead  of 
alive  ?'  Who  or  what  were  Typee  and  Omoo  ?  Were  things  or  creatures  thus 
desigDAted  ?  Did  they  exist  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth ;  were  they  spiritual  or  material,  vegetable  or  mineral,  brnte  or  human  ? 
Were  they  newly  discovered  planets,  nicknamed  whilst  awaiting  baptism,  or 
strange  (basils,  contemporaries  of  the  Megatheriam,  or  Magyar  dissyllables  from 
Dr.  Bowring*8  vocabulary  ?  Perchance  they  were  a  pair  of  new  singers  for  the 
Garden,  or  a  fresh  brace  of  beasts  for  the  legitimate  drama  at  Drury.  Omoo 
ought  be  the  heavy  elephant ;  Typee  the  iigh^comedy  camel.    Did  danger  lurk 
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in  the  enigmatica]  words  ?  Were  they  obflcum  intiinations  of  treasonable  designs, 
swing  advertisements,  or  masonic  signs  ?  Was  the  palace  at  Westminster  in 
peril?  had  an  agent  of ';Barbarossa  Join  ville  undermined  the  Trafalgar  column? 
Were  they  coDspirators*  watchwords,  lovers'  letters,  signals  concerted  between  the 
robbers  of  Rogers's  bank  ?  We  tried  them  anagrammatically,  but  in  vain ;  there 
was  naught  to  be  made  of  Omoo ;  shake  it  as  we  would,  the  O's  came  uppermost; 
and  by  reversing  Typee  we  obtained  but  a  pitiful  result.  At  last  a  bright  gleam 
broke  through  the  mist  of  conjecture.  Omoo  was  a  book.  The  outlandish  title 
that  had  perplexed  us  was  intended  to  perplex ;  it  was  a  bait  thrown  out  to  that 
wide-mouthed  fish,  the  public ;  a  specimen  of  what  is  theatrically  termed  gag,** 

We  do  not  exactly  see  how  all  or  any  of  these  surmises  were  to  be  drawn 
from  the  announcement ;  as  thas,  it  is  announced  the  author  of  Typee  was 
the  author  of  Omoo.  Under  such  circumstances  a  Yankee  would  not  even 
playfully  have  guessed  that  a  single  ''  author"  gave  birth  to  a  "  heavy  ele- 
phant''  and  also  '*  a  light-comedy  camel ;''  however,  a  correct  conclusion 
was  finally  arrived  at,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  English  reviewers, 
as  we  will  presently  show.     The  notice  of  Omoo  proceeds  : 

**  The  title  is  borrowed  from  the  dialect  of  the  Marquesas,  and  signifies  a  rover : 
the  book  is  excellent,  quite  first  rate,  the  *  clear  grit,'  as  Mr.  Melville*s  amntry- 
men  would  say.  Its  chief  fault,  almost  its  only  one,  interferes'  little  with  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it,  will  escape  many,  and  is  hardly  worth  insisting  upon. 
Omoo  is  of  the  order  composite,  a  skilfully  concocted  Robmsonade,  where  fictitious 
incident  is  ingeniously  blended  with  genuine  information.  Doubtless  its  author  has 
visited  the  countries  he  describes,  but  not  in  the  capacity  he  states.  He  is  no 
Munchausen  ;  there  Is  nothing  improbable  in  bis  adventures,  save  their  occurrence 
to  himself,  and  that  he  should  have  been  a  man  before  the  mast  on  board  the  South- 
Sea  traders^  or  whalers^  or  on  any  ship  or  ships  whatever.  His  speech  betrayeth 
him*  His  voyages  and  wanderings  commenced,  according  to  his  own  account,  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  year  1838  ;  for  aught  we  know  they  are  not  yet  at  an  end. 
On  leaving  Tahiti  in  1843,  he  made  all  sail  for  Japan,  ana  the  very  book  before 
us  may  have  been  scribbled  on  the  greasy  deck  of  a  whaler,  whilst  floating  amidat 
the  coral  reefs  of  the  wide  Pacific.  True,  that  in  his  preface,  and  in  the  month  of 
January  of  the  present  year,  Mr,  Melville  hails  from  New-  York ;  but  in  such 
matters  toe  really  place  little  dependence  upon  him.  From  his  narrative  we  gather, 
that  this  literary  and  gentlemanly  common  sailor  is  quite  a  young  man.  His  life, 
therefore,  since  he  emerged  from  boyhood,  has  been  spent  in  a  ship's  forecastle, 
amongst  the  wildest  and  most  ignorant  class  of  mariners.  Yet  his  tone  is  refined 
and  well-bred  ;  he  writes  like  one  accustomed  to  good  European  society,  who  has 
read  books,  and  collected  stories  of  information,  other  than  could  be  perused  or 
gathered  in  the  places  and  amongst  the  rude  associates  he  describes.  These  in- 
consistencies are  glaring,  and  can  hardly  be  explained.  A  wild  freak  or  unfortu- 
nate act  of  folly,  or  a  boyish  thirst  for  adventure,  sometimes  drives  lads  of  educa- 
tion to  try  life  before  the  mast,  but  when  suited  for  better  things  they  seldom  per- 
severe ;  and  Mr.  Melville  does  not  seem  to  us  the  manner  of  a  man  to  rest  long 
contented  with  the  coarse  company  and  humble  lot  of  merchant  seamen.  Other 
discrepancies  strike  us  in  his  book  and  character.  The  train  of  suspicion  once  light- 
tdi  the  flame  runs  rapidly  along.  Oar  misgivings  begin  witn  the  title-page.  *  Lo- 
vel  or  Belville,'  says  the  Laird  of  Monkbams,  *  are  just  the  names  which  young- 
sters are  apt  to  assume  on  such  occasions.'  And  Herman.  Melville  sounds  to  us 
vastly  like  the  harmonious  and  carefuUy  selected  appellation  of  an  imaginary  hero  of 
romance.  Separately  the  names  are  not  uncommon ;  wo  can  urge  no  valid  reason 
against  their  junction,  and  yet  in  this  instance  they  fall  conspicuously  on  oar  ear. 
We  are  similarly  impressed  by  the  dedication.  Of  the  exiftence  of  Uncle  Ganst* 
voorU  of  GansevoorU  Saratoga  County ,  toe  are  wholly  incredulous.  We  shall  com- 
mission our  New- York  correspondents  to  inquire  as  to  the  reality  of  Mr.  Melville's 
avuncular  relative,  and,  until  certified  9f  his  corporeality,  shall  set  down  the  gentle- 
man with  the  Dutch  patronymic  as  a  member  of  an  imaginary  clan." 

Here  is  genuine  Bullism.    The  improbabilities  are  cheerfully  swallowed ; 
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but  the  plain  matter  of  fact  excites  suspicion ;  like  the  elderly  lady,  who 
reproved  her  sailor  son  for  telling  such  monstrous  stories  as  his  accounts  of 
whale  catching;  but  readily  believed  the  raising  of  one  of  Pharaoh's  chariot 
wheels  on  a  weighed  anchor  in  the  Red  Sea,  because  she  knew  that  they 
had  been  lost  there.  The  Lleview  is  incredulous  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Mel- 
ville's great  capacity  should  have  been  a  seaman ;  and  in  expressing  such 
doubts,  betrays  that  utter  misunderstanding  of  American  character,  which 
makes  American  people  and  institutions  so  utterly  incomprehensible  to 
Englishmen.  The  results  of  commerce  are  setting  statesmen  to  think  about 
it;  and  the  evidence  before  the  committee  of  Parliament,  to  the  fact  that 
the  superiority  of  American  shipping  is  owing  to  the  "  superior  class  of 
men  that  man  the  vessels,''  will  give  them  a  clue  to  the  matter.  The  young 
seamen  in  the  merchant  vessels  of  America  are  to  a  considerable  extent  well 
educated  young  men  of  good  families.  The  restless  enterprise,  which  impels 
the  agriculturalist  and  trading  youths  of  the  Atlantic  states  to  push  into  the  re- 
mote west,  reclaiming  the  wilderness,  overrunning  the  virgin  soil,  and  building 
up  cities  like  magic,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  classes,  but  urges  as 
strongly  the  young  man  of  the  seaports  to  seek  adventure  on  the  ocean — 
not  to  be  or  to  remain  a  sailor,  but  to  seek  an  outlet  for  the  fiery  energy 
within  him  burning  for  advancement.  When  in  an  English  seaport,  you 
see  a  boy  going  from  his  home  to  the  forecastle,  you  may  safely  predict  that 
he  is  taking  up  his  station  for  life ;  that  hardship,  ill  usage  and  oppres- 
sion of  all  kinds  is  to  be  his  lot,  and  that  to  preside  in  that  forecastle  as  the 
ship's  2d  mate,  is  as  high  as  he  may  look,  afler  years  of  reluctant  service  to  an 
unintelligent  and  brutal  master.  He  is  too  ignorant  to  look  for  more,  or  even 
to  appreciate  the  filth  and  misery  of  his  condition.  An  American  youth  of 
the  same  age  goes  on  board  comparatively  educated,  intelligent  and  active. 
He  ships,  not  because  circumstances  have  compelled  him  there  to  earn  his 
bread,  but  because  love  of  adventure  points  to  this  as  the  readiest  means  of 
realising  the  schemes  of  advancement  that  he  has  already  long  cogitated. 
A  few  voyages  at  sea  will  mature  his  judgment,  expand  his  views,  and  add 
to  his  stock  of  information.  There  are  few  wealthy  merchants,  or  eminent 
commercial  men  in  New-England,  that  have  not  at  some  time  in  their  lives  taken 
"a  trick"  at  the  wheel.  Nothing  would  be  more  hazardous,  when  a  boy  is 
going  into  the  forecastle  of  an  American  vessel  as  a  ''  green  hand,"  than  to 
predict  any  thing  in  relation  to  him.  Becau.se  he  begins  by  *'  slushing  a 
topmast,"  **  furling  a  royal,"  or  "  taking  in  the  slack  of  the  topsail  halyard," 
it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  aver  that  he  will  not  speedily  astonish  the  literati 
of  Europe  in  the  line  of  their  own  occupations ;  that  he  will  not  revolution- 
ize the  first  country  he  lands  in,  or  suddenly  turn  up  member  of  Congress 
from  some  western  state. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Melville  is  by  no  means  the  only  book  that  has  been 
written  by  American  foremast  hands.  Mr.  Dana,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Kentucky,  have,  among  others,  acquired  considerable  reputation  as 
authors. 

We  have  then  an  amusing  speculation  about  the  name.  The  author  sim- 
ply announces  himself  as  Herman  Melville,  of  New- York.  Maga  "  is  not 
to  be  had"  with  such  "  humbug"  as  that.  He  knows  better,  and  quotes 
Scott  as  authority.  What!  a  sailor  named  Melville? — Herman  Melville? 
and  Herman  Melville,  the  sailor,  write  so  well  ?  Nonsense !  And  then, 
again,  this  impostor  pretends  he  has  got  an  uncle  ! — Uncle  Gansevoort,  of 
Saratoga  county,  "  but  it  won't  do"  Now,  what  there  is  in  the  name  of 
the  author,  or  in  the  fact  that  he  hails  from  New-York,  to  excite  in  ordi-* 
nary  minds  distrust,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  unless  it  be  the  desire  to 
show  that  the  book  being  good,  could  not  really  be  an  American  one ;  and 
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we  are  rather  inclined  to  be  of  thid  opinion,  inasmuch  as  that  in  the  course 
of  the  notice,  we  find  such  inuendos  as  the  following : 

**  Touching  the  proceedings  on  board  the  French  man-of-war,  its  imperfect  dis- 
cipline, and  the  strange,  un-nantical  way  of  carrying  on  the  duty,  Typee  is  jocular 
and  satirical.  American  though  he  be — and,  but  for  occasional  slight  Yankeeisms 
in  his  style,  we  might  have  doubled  even  that  fact — he  has  evidently  much  more 
sympathy  with  his  cousin  John  BuLi,  than  with  his  country's  old  allies,  the  French. 

**  We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  familiarity:  shown  by  Typee  with  the 
internal  arrangements  and  architecture  of  the  Reine  Blanche.  Hit  tifM  on  board 
was  passed  in  fetters ;  at  nightfall,  on  the  fifth  day,  he  left  the  ship.** 

Nothing  escapes  this  vigilant ''  Magay*  except  the  plain  truth.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Herman  Gansevoort,  Esq.,  of  Saratoga,  should  be  unknown 
in  England  ;  but  why  a  ^'  Dutch  patronymic,"  in  a  community  of  Dutch  de- 
scent, among  Van  Rensselaers,  Van  Burens,  Schuylers,  Van  Benthuysens, 
&c  ,  fe^hould  be  a  matter  of  suspicion,  nothing  but  the  sagacity  of  Maga  can 
determine.  It  might  have  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Court  of  St  James,  Gansevoort 
MeloiVc^  would  have  suggested  to  such  critical  acumen  a  suspicion  that  the 
name  might  be  genuine,  if,  indeed,  the  names  of  the  American  embassy 
have  yet  beeu  ascertained  by  England's  journalists.  Possibly,  however,  the 
discovery  that  the  brother  of  the  '*  ragged  and  disreputable  mutineer  of  the 
Julia''  was  representing  his  country  at  the  court  of  ''  Little  Vic,"  might 
have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  Secretary  of  Legation  was  an  impostor. 
Whoever  heard  of  a  diplomatist  being  named  ''Gansevoort,"  although  the 
sayings  of  most  of  European  negotiators  may  be  but  geese  cackle  ? 

Notwithstanding  that  so  much  shrewdness  has  been  displayed,  to  show 
that  the  name  of  the  author  of  Omoo  was  fictitious,  the  sagacity  of  '*  Maga" 
was  again  at  fault  in  respect  to  the  author  of  '^Jlistoire  PhUosophique  du 
Megne  de  Louis  X  F.,"  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of 
Blackwood.  In  relation  to  the  authorship  of  this  able  work,  "  Maga"  is 
very  luminoua,  as  follows : 

•*  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  one  of  the  greatest — perhaps  the  very  greatest — of 
the  political  philosophers  of  the  present  day.  Alone  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
his  best  works  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  Machiavelli  and  Bacon. — 
Less  caustic  and  condensed  than  Tacitus,  less  imaginative  and  eloquent  than 
Burke,  he  possesses  the  calm  judgment,  the  discriminating  eye,  and  the  just  re- 
flection which  have  immortalized  the  Florentine  statesman  and  the  English  phi- 
losopher. Bom  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  the  vehement  strife  of  parties  in  his  own 
country — placed  midway,  as  it  were,  between  the  ruins  of  feudal  and  the  re-con- 
struction of  modem  society  in  France,  he  has  surveyed  the  contest  with  an  impar* 
tial  gaze.  He  has  brought  to  the  examination  of  republican  institutions  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  the  eye  of  calm  reason  and  the  powers  of  philosophic  reJlectionJ'\  •     ♦     • 

**  M.  de  Tocqueville,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety to  a  general  system  of  equality  and  popular  govemment.  He  thinks  that, 
for  Setter  or  for  worse,  this  tendency  is  inevitable  ;  that  all  efibrts  to  resist  it  are 
▼ain,  and  that  trae  wisdom  consists  m  accommodating  ourselves  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  making  the  transition  with  as  little  conrasion  and  individual  distress 
as  may  be.  America  he  considers  as  the  type  of  what  Europe  is  to  become  ;  though 
he  has  grievous  misgivings  as  to  the  final  result  of  such  a  prostration  of  the  great 
interests  of  society  as  has  there  taken  place,  and  is  too  well-read  a  scholar  not  to 
know,  that  it  was  in  the  institutions  of  the  Byzantine  empire  that  a  similar  level- 
ling resulted  in  ancient  times.  But  being  thus  a  devout  believer — ^if  not  in  the  doc- 
trine of  perfectibility,  at  least  in  that  of  ceaseless  progress  towards  democracy — 
bis  opinions  are  of  the  highest  value  when  he  portrays  the  perils  with  which  the 
new  order  of  things  is  attended.  Alone  of  all  the  motlerns,  he  has  fixed  the  public 
Ikttention  upon  the  real  danger  of  purely  republican  institutions  ;  he  iirst  has  dis- 
cerned in  their  working  in  America,  where  it  is  that  the  lasting  peril  is  to  be  appre- 
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hendtd.  Passing  by  the  bloodsked,  firofibriags  and  confiseations  wkh  which^he  tran* 
sition  fn>in  aristocratic  ascendency  to  democratic  power  is  necessarily  attended,  h^ 
has  examined  with  a  scmtinizing  eye  the  practical  working  of  the  latter  system  in 
the  United  States,  tckereithad  been  long  established,  and  wasdnpacijic  t^ndisputed 
sovereignty.  He  has  demonstrated  that,  in  such  circnmstaoces,  it  is  not  the  weak- 
ness but  the  strength  of  the  ruling  power  in  the  state  which  is  the  great  danger  ; 
and  that  the  many-headed  despot,  acting  by  means  of  a  subservient  press  and  ser- 
vile juries,  speedily  becomes  as  formidable  to  real  freedom  as  ever  Eastern  sultan, 
with  his  despotic  power  and  armed  guards,  has  proved."    *     •     • 

''  The  latter  volumes  of  the  same  work,  however,  have  dipped  into  more  doub^ 
fill  matters,  and  have  brought  forward  more  questiooable  opinions.  The  inquisi* 
tive  mind,  philosophic  turn,  and  deep  reflection  of  the  author,  indeed,  are  every- 
where conspicuous ;  but  his  opinions  do  not  equally,  as  in  the  first  two  volumes* 
bear  the  signet  mark  of  truth  stamped  upon  them.  They  are  more  speculative 
and  fanciful — ^founded  rather  od  contemplation  of  future  than  observation  of  present 
efiects.  When  De  TocqueviUe  painted  the  unrestrained  working  of  democracy  on 
politieal  thought  and  parties,  as  he  saw  it  around  him  in  Ae  course  of  his  residence 
in  America,  he  drew  a  picture  which  all,  in  drcumstances  at  all  similar,  must  at 
once  have  recognised  as  trustworthy,  because  it  was  only  an  extension  of  what 
they  had  witnessed  in  their  own  vicmity.  But  when  he  extended  these  effects  so 
far  as  he  has  done  in  his  later  volumes,  to  manners,  opinions,  habits,  and  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  sexes,  the  attempt  seemed  overstrained.  The  theory,  beyond  all 
question,  just  to  a  certain  point,  was  pushed  too  far.  M.  de  Tocqueville's  great 
reputation,  accordingly,  has  been  somewhat  impaired  by  the  publication  of  his 
last  two  volumes  on  Democracy  in  America ;  and  it  is  to  tne  first  two  that  the  phi* 
losophic  student  most  frequently  recurs  for  Ught  on  the  practical  working  of  the 
popular  system.** 

This  is  all  very  excellent,  doubtless.  *'  Its  chief  fault — almost  its  only 
one — interferes  little  with  the  pleasure  of  reading  it — will  escape  many,  and 
is  hardly  worth  insisting  on/'  viz  :  The  writer  of  **  Democracy  in  America" 
is  a  person  entirely  distinct,  corporeally  and  mentally,  from  the  author  of 
'*  Philosophic  History  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV." — a  fact  which,  with 
some  persons,  may  make  a  material  difference  in  the  justice  of  measuring 
the  views  expressed  in  one  book  by  those  set  forth  in  the  other.  **  Democ- 
racy in  America"  was  by  ''  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,"  who  visited  America ;  and  the  '*  Philosophic  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Louis  XV.  by  **  M.  Le  Compte  De  Tocqueville,  Peer  of  France," 
who  was  never  in  the  United  States.  The  father  treats  of  the  corrupt  court 
of  the  XVth  Louis,  and  the  son,  catching  the  fire  of  democracy  from  actual 
contact  with  republican  men  and  things,  took  rank  at  once  with  Europe's 
greatest  philosophers.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  actual  experience 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville  greatly  strengthened  his  confidence  in  democracy,  and 
that  his  expressed  views  have  given  great  support  to  its  tendencies,  how- 
ever severe  he  may  have  been  on  what  he  conceives  the  germs  of  future 
perils.  M.  De  Tocqueville  partly  explains,  in  his  preface,  his  motives  in 
this.    He  says : 

"  Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  astonished  that,  firmly  persuaded  as  I  am  that 
the  democratic  revolution  which  we  are  now  witnessing  is  an  irresistible  fact, 
against  which  it  would  neither  be  desirable  nor  wise  to  struggle,  I  should  often 
have  had  occasion  in  this  book  to  address  language  of  such  severity  to  those  demo* 
cratic  communities  which  this  revolution  has  brouj;ht  into  being.  My  answer  is* 
simply,  that  it  is  because  I  am  not  an  adversary  oldemocracy — that  I  have  sought 
to  speak  of  democracy  in  all  sincerity." 

In  fact,  the  author  seems  to  have  set  out  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
democracy  will  soon  prevail  throughout  the  combined  world,  Europe 
and  France  particularly.    And  in  writing  *'  for  France"  in  this  view,  Jm 
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has  examined  our  institutions  and  analysed  our  history  with  extraor- 
dinary care  and  minuteness.  It  was  not  his  primary  design  simply  to 
give  an  account  of  America,  its  institutions  and  manners,  but  to  influence 
coming  events  in  Europe,  and  to  draw  lessons  for  the  future  from  the 
actual  results  that  have  been  produced  here.  Republicanism  in  the 
United  States  doubtless  came  into  operation  under  circumstances  more 
favorable  than  can  ever  be  hoped  for  in  any  other  age  or  country.  No 
nobility,  established  church,  laws  of  primogeniture,  or  any  of  the  attend- 
ants of  feudalism  ever  existed  in  America ;  an  energetic  race  of  men, 
composed  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  were  located  amidst  boundless 
lands  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  with  all  the  intelligence  of  Europe  they 
had  no  restraints  upon  their  enterprise.  Among  the  immigrants  there 
were  numbers  who  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  feudal  spirit,  a  fear 
and  awe  of  superior  artificial  ranks  in  society,  denominated  loyalty. 
These  persons  siding  with  the  mother  country  when  she  endeavored  to 
coerce  the  colonists,  were  to  a  considerable  extent  driven  forth  from  the 
country,  or  emigrated  of  their  own  accord,  leaving  public  sentiment 
purged  to  a  considerable  extent  of  that  aristocratic  leaven.  M.  De 
Tocqueville  endeavored  to  separate  the  results  that  f!ow  from  all 
these  causes,  from  ihose  which  are  consequent  upon  the  principle  of 
equality  by  itself.  On  this  plan  the  work  is  of  the  nature  of  a  philoso- 
phic inquiry  for  political  and  moral  truth,  independent  of  all  idea  of 
praise  or  censure.  •  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  condemned  because  its 
conclusions  are  not  always  such  as  to  gratify  our  national  vanity.  In 
seeking  to  extract  from  our  position  the  influences  of  the  democratic 
principle  exclusively,  the  object  was  to  anticipate  those  results  which  the 
approaching  application  of  that  principle  to  France  will  produce,  under 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  it  will  there  be  introduced.  And 
this  problem  is  wrought  out  with  that  great  ability  which  has  placed  M. 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  among  the  first  European  philosophers. 

The  work  of  M.  Le  Compte  De  Tocqueville,  is  a  philosophic  dis- 
cussion on  the  influences  of  the  universal  moral  corruption  and  gross 
debauchery  of  the  public  mind  in  France,  through  the  infamous  licen- 
tiousness of  the  court,  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  bringing  about 
the  revulsion  that  burst  upon  the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  In  this  utter 
abandonment  of  the  higher  classes  to  every  species  of  profligacy  and 
vice,  the  people  found  the  means  of  bursting  the  bonds  with  which  they 
were  bound.  The  Regent  Orleans  succeeded  to  the  government  on  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  reigned  until  Louis  XV.  arrived  at  the  throne. 
Under  the  Regent  commenced  the  Mississippi  Scheme  of  Law,  those 
paper  schemes  of  wealth,  which  aided  that  general  corruption  of  manners 
which  the  example  of  the  Regent's  court  did  not  fail  to  propagate.  M.  De 
Tocqueville  describes  the  character  of  the  Regent  as  follows  : 

**  Nature  had  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans  all  those  gifls  which  usually 
captivate  maakind.  His  physiognomy  was  agreeable  and  prepossessing:  to  a 
natural  eloquence  he  joined  uncommon  sweetness  of  manner.  Brave,  full  of  liveli- 
ness, his  penetration  was  never  at  fault,  and  his  abilities  would  have  procured  for 
him  distinction  at  the  head  of  councils  or  armies.  Those. who  were  about  his 
person  became  attached  to  him,  because  they  found  him  amiable  and  indulgent. 
They  lan^nted  his  faults,  without  ceasing  to  love  him,  carried  away  by  the  graces 
of  his  character  and  amiability  of  his  manners,  which  recalled,  they  said,  those  of 
his  grandfather,  Henry  IV.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  rare  in  princes,  to  preserve 
his  friends  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  readily  forgave  offences  and  pardoned 
injuries.  But  the  mind  endowed  with  so  many  amiable  qualities  was  destitute  of 
that  which  can  alone  develope  or  turn  them  to  good  account— he  had  no  force  of 
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character.  Without  the  energy  which  prompts  crime,  he  was  equally  without 
that  which  leads  to, virtue.  After  having  lost  his  first  preceptor,  his  ill  fortune 
placed  him  in  the  hands  of  Dubois,  the  roost  corrupt  of  men.  This  Dubois,  the 
son  of  an  apothecary  of  Brives-la-Gaillarde,  founded  his  hopes  of  fortune  on  the 
entire  demoralization  of  the  prince  committed  to  his  care.  Inspired  by  the  genius 
of  vice,  he  divined  and  encouraged  the  vices  of  others,  and  above  all  of  his  master. 
He  taught  him  to  believe  that  virtue  is  but  a  mask  worn  by  hypocnsy,  a  chimera 
on  which  no  one  can  rely  in  the  business  of  life ;  that  religion  is  a  political  inven- 
tion, of  use  only  to  the  lower  people  ;  that  all  men  are  cheats  and  deceivers,  and 
pretended  rectitude  a  mere  cover  for  intended  villainy.  Madame,  the  mother  of 
the  Regent,  early  discovered  the  character  of  this  detestable  man.  *  My  son,'  said 
she,  '  I  desire  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  state  and  your  glory :  I  ask  but  one 
thing  for  your  safety,  and  I  demand  your  word  of  honor  for  it — it  is  never  to  employ 
that  scoundrel  the  Abb6  Dubois — the  greatest  miscreant  on  the  earth :  who  would 
at  any  time  sacrifice  the  state  and  you  to  the  slightest  interest  of  his  own.*  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  gave  his  word  accordingly,  but  he  was  not  long  of  breaking  it. 
Shortly  after,  he  made  Dubois  a  councillor  of  state.  The  debaucheries  into  which 
that  man  impelled  him  soon  became  an  indispensable  distraction  for  that  soA;  and 
enervated  mind,  to  which  the  ennui  of  a  court  was  insupportable.  He  loved  its 
icandal  and  rumors — even  the  report  of  incest  was  not  displeasing  to  him.  Every 
evening,  he  assembled  his  rou^^  his  mistresses,  some  danseuses  from  the  Opera, 
often  his  daughter  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,*  and  some  persons  of  obscure  birth,  but 
brilliant  for  their  talent  or  renowned  for  their  vices.  At  these  suppers  the  choicest 
viands,  the  finest  wines,  exhilaraXed  the  guests ;  all  the  disorders  and  scandal  of 
the  court  and  city  were  passed  in  review.  They  drank,  they  became  intoxicated ; 
the  conversation  became  licentious ;  impieties  of  every  sort  issued  from  every 
mouth.  At  last,  fatigued  with  satiety,  the  party  was  broken  up ;  those  who  could 
walk  retired  to  rest ;  the  others  were  carried  to  bed ; — and  the  next  evening  a 
similar  scene  was  renewed." — (Vol.  i.,  pp.  22-24.) 

Brought  up  in  such  a  school,  Louis  XV.,  although  at  first  exhibiting 
no  taste  for  such  debaucheries,  could  not  long  resist  the  example  and 
efforts  of  the  court ;  and  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  more  infamous 
if  possible  than  those  of  the  Regent.  In  investigating  events  and  man- 
ners such  as  those  he  describes,  M.  Le  Compte  De  Tocqueville  brings 
to  the  work  a  philosophic  mind  and  great  discernment.  He  portrays 
with  great  ability  the  social  influences  that  resulted  in  the  utter  over- 
throw of  an  infamous  aristocracy,  but  left  a  disenthralled  people  in  a 
position  they  did  not  understand,  and  an  easy  prey  to  the  schemes  of  the 
English  aristocracy  for  their  resubjugation.  The  lesson  furnished  by  M, 
Le  Compte  De  Tocqueville's  book,  may  be  more  useful  to  England  than 
to  France.  The  latter  country  has  gone  through  the  convulsions  conse- 
quent upon  national  depravity,  and  to  a  race  of  profligates  and  infidels 
have  succeeded  eminent  writers  of  a  moral  and  religious  stamp.  Eng* 
land  has  had  her  infamous  and  profligate  Regent,  and  witnessed  the 
shameless  debaucheries  of  his  corrupt  court,  the  influences  of  which  are 
now  working  out  their  results  among  the  most  profligate  aristocracy  of 
Europe.  With  the  dissemination  of  their  vices  through  the  higher 
classes,  the  progress  of  popular  rights  becomes  more  certain. 

*  The  Duchesse  de  Borri  was  an  apt  scholar  in  the  lessom  which  her  father  taught  her.  One 
eveninjor,  aSUsr  copious  libations,  a  fancy  seized  them  to  represent  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  The 
Princess  played  the  part  of  Venus  ;  two  of  the  Regent's  mistresses  those  of  Minerva  and  Jana. 
Tke  three  Goddesses  appeared  in  the  costume  in  which  those  in  the  tale  dupiayed  thtmsdves  to 
the  son  cf  Priam, — [De  Tocqueville,  Yol.  i.  p.  26 — Note. 
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n.  CH&LISRS  ANB  O'CONNEIL. 

Late  arrivals  from  the  coDtinent,  brought  us  accounts  of  the  almost 
simultaneous  death  of  the  most  influential  Scotchman,  if  we  except  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  the  most  influential  Irishman,  of  the  present  age.  An 
English  contemporary  remarks : 

"  It  is  somewhat  singular,  too,  when  the  world  is  so  geneFally  reproached  with 
irreligioD,  that  both  these  great  men  were  mainly  indebted  for  their  influence  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  their  countrymen.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  raathematiciaQ, 
a  chemist,  and  an  economist,  as  well  as  a  divine ;  as  Mr.  O'Connell  was  a  politician 
as  well  as  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic ;  but  both  were  carried  to  their  commanding 
eminence  as  leaders  of  religious  parties.  Mr.  0*Connell  had  weight  as  a  politi- 
cian, only  because  he  was  the  representative  or  embodiment  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland ;  and  Dr.  Chalmers  was  influential  as  an  economist,  only  because  hm 
was  great  as  a  religious  teacher.  With  such  eiamples — perhaps  we  might  con* 
firm  them  by  the  less  conspicuous  names  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Newman,  who 
have  obviously  had  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  England-— though 
the  professors  of  different  creeds  may  speak  slightly  of  Catholicism  or  Presby- 
terianism,  the  reproach  that  this  is  an  irreligious  age  is  obviously  undeserved.*' 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  first  presented  to  a  church  in  1803,  and  soon  became 
distinguished  as  a  preacher,  as  a  mathematician,  as  a  chemist,  and  aa  an 
author.  In  a  very  short  time  ho  acquired  a  great  reputation  throughout 
Scotland.  Wherever  he  preached  the  churches  were  crowded,  and 
people  travelled  miles  on  foot  and  by  public  conveyances  to  hear  him. 
There  was  but  one  opinion  of  his  great  powers.  Persons  might  differ 
from  him  in  his  views  of  religion — they  might  think  his  doctrines  extra- 
vagant— ^they  might  almost  shudder  at  his  stem  Calvinism — but  no  man 
who  ever  heard  him  denied  him  th^  merit  of  true  and  commanding  elo- 
quence. His  fame  soon  extended  to  England ;  and  when  he  appeared 
in  the  metropolis,  the  churches  in  which  he  preached,  and  the  lecture 
rooms  where  he  delivered  his  prelections,  were  ever  filled  with  people. 
For  nearly  forty  years  his  celebrity  as  a  preacher  continued.  Though 
his  life,  like  that  of  Mr.  CConnell,  was  one  of  incessant  exertion,  and,  like 
his,  was  not  unknown  to  the  strife  which  belongs  to  party  pursuits,  it 
w«s  extended  through  nearly  seventy  years ,-  and  for  quite  as  long  a 
period  as  Mr.  OConnell,  was  he  the  great  man  of  his  country. 

Passing  over  his  literary  labours,  which  were  varied  and  extensive, 
and  always  of  great  influence ;  passing  over,  too,  his  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fessor, which  was  delightful  to  his  youthful  audience,  and  caused  his 
lecture-room  to  be  inconveniently  crowded  ;  passing  over  all  his  active 
pastoral  labours,  which  were  uniformly  kind  and  zealous,  we  shall  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  that  crowning  act  of  his  life — bis  secession  from  the 
dhurch  of  Scotland,  and  the  establishment,  mainly  through  his  influence, 
of  the  Free  Church.  It  is  recollected,  probably,  by  persons  who  pay 
attention  to  these  matters,  that  Dr.  Chalmers,  some  years  ago,  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  for  Church  Establishments,  believing  them  to  be, 
as  was  stated  by  contemporary  writers,  the  "  emanation  from  which  Chris- 
tianity might,  by  an  aggressive  movement,  take  possession  of  the  strong- 
holds of  ignorance."  While  he  was  fervid  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  went 
to  London  oo  an  invitation  of  a  Church  society  to  give  lectures  in  favor 
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of  the  principle  of  Establishments.  His  discourses  were  remarkably 
well  attended,  and  made  a  great  impression.  But  even  at  that  period, 
1837,  he  was  engaged  as  the  chief  of  a  party  in  a  contest  with  the  majority 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland,  supported  by  the  state,  of  which 
ke  was  a  member.  He  took  the  lead  on  the  side  of  non-intrusion.  He 
drew  up  and  carried  the  Veto  Act  through  the  General  Assembly.  From 
that  sprung  the  Auchterarder  case,  which,  having  been  decided  against 
Dr.  Chalmers*  views  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Legislature  having 
refused  to  pass  an  act  which  would  have  been  tantamount  to  reversing 
that  decision,  and  acknowledging  the  principle  for  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
contended,  he  gave  up  all  his  emoluments  in  the  Church  and  Universities 
of  Scotland,  and,  accompanied  by  no  fewer  than  474  ministers  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  went  out  from  the  Establishment.  For  the  sake  of  their 
conscientious  opinions  on  a  matter  of  church  discipline.  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  those  ministers  threw  themselves  and  their  churches  for  support  on 
the  religious  feelings  of  their  countrymen.  They  did  not  trust  in  vain. 
The  Scotch  subscribed  immense  sums,  built  about  two  hundred  churches 
for  the  seceding  ministers,  provided  them  with  incomes,  formed  schools 
and  a  college,  and  did  all  for  the  Free  Church  that  the  state  could  do 
for  the  Establishment.  We  are  not  aware  whether  Dr.  Chalmers  changed 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  state  interference  with  religion  ;  but  we 
know  no  more  striking  incidents,  in  all  the  history  of  Church  Establish- 
ments, than  his  genial  advocacy  of  state  support  in  London  in  1837—- 
and  his  being  obliged,  in  consequence  of  that  support,  to  secede  in  1843 — 
relying  for  the  rest  of  his  life  wholly  on  the  voluntary  principle — from 
that  church  of  which  he  was  by  far  the  most  distinguished  ornament,  and 
of  which  he  had  been  minister  for  forty  years.  The  bulk  of  his  followers 
and  associates  are  staunch  advocates  of  the  voluntary  principle ;  and  thus 
was  this  great  man,  like  tnany  of  the  great  English  statesmen  of  our  day, 
compelled,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  practically  to  deny  and  contradict 
his  political  doctrines,  in  reference  to  the  state  interfering  with  religion. 

We  do  not  advert  to  the  circumstance  to  detract  one  iota  from  his 
great  merit,  but  to  exemplify,  in  as  general  a  manner  as  we  can,  that  the 
doctrine  of  laissez  Jaire  is  equally  true  in  religion  and  in  buying  and 
selling.  He  was  one  of  its  most  strenuous  opponents ;  and  yet  he  was 
compelled,  even  in  his  own  particular  profession,  to  do  homage  to  its 
truth.  The  interference  of  the  state  with  religion  is  ardently  desired  by 
many  persons  both  here  and  in  England.  But  here  is  a  case  in  which  the 
state,  from  the  best  intentions,  we  believe,  anxious  to  promote  the  spread 
of  religion,  was  found,  by  the  mere  fact  of  interfering  with  it,  directly  at 
variance  with  those  whom  the  religious  community  of  Scotland  regard  as 
their  most  enlightened  ministers.  The  secession  which  was  so  honorable 
to  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  friends,  is  regarded  by  them,  and  we  believe  by 
the  bulk  of  Calvinistic  Christians,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  impropriety 
of  religion  seeking  aid  and  emolument,  ever  accompanied  by  control, 
from  the  state. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Chalmers  for  forty  years,  is  a  triumphant  proof  of 
the  strong  feelings  of  religion  in  this  age,  if  preachers  only  know  how  to 
awaken  ^em.  His  secession  from  his  own  church — setting  as  it  were 
the  state  at  defiance — after  advocating  so  zealously  the  support  of  the 
state  for  religion,  is  an  equally  striking  proof  that  the  greatest  intelleo* 
taal  griants  of  our  age  have  not  yet  mastered  the  science  of  politics. 
Much,  then,  does  it  behoove  all  meaner  men  to  be  slow  and  careful  in 
calling  for  the  action  of  the  state  in  all  the  common  business  of  life. 
speech  in  ii^any  ways,  which  it  would  not  have  become  Chalmers,  who 
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The  lesson  taugbt  by  O'Connell's  failure,  leaving  bis  countrymen  worse 
tban  be  found  them,  by  relying  on  the  state  for  aid,  is  identical  with  the 
lesson  taught  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  at  length  repudiating,  as  injurious,  the 
aid  he  had  prayed  for,  and  struggled  to  have  extended. 

These  men,  so  near  to  each  other,  in  departing  from  this  world,  had 
some  striking  points  of  resemblance  while  in  it.  These  points  extended 
to  circumstances  as  well  as  to  the  character.  But  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his 
external  history,  had  not,  till  the  close  of  his  life,  the  struggle  which 
O'Connell  had  from  the  beginning.  When  Chalmers  entered  fully  on 
his  career,  his  church  was  undisturbed,  and  he  rose  at  once  to  the  station 
in  it  which  his  genius  commanded.  It  was  toward  the  end  that  he  felt 
the  presence  of  the  state,  and  from  that  he  put  forth  his  giant  strength  to 
emancipate  his  brethren  and  himself.  The  state  had  no  concern  with 
O'Connell's  church:  it  simply  degraded  its  members;  against  this  de- 
gradation O'Connell  waged  a  thirty  year's  war,  and  at  last  was  in  some  de- 
gree successful.  0*Connell  and  Chalmers  were  both  intensely  national,  and 
both  had  great  power  in  their  respective  nations.  Both  had  power  by  means 
that  were  not  dissimilar.  Both  were  practical  men,  and  both  were  men 
of  sagacity.  The  intellect  of  0*Conne11  was  vigorous  rather  than  expan- 
sive— ready  rather  than  lofty,  and  fertile  and  adaptive  rather  than  specu- 
lative and  philosophical.  Chalmers,  from  his  position,  was  more  of  a 
student  than  O'Connell,  and  his  course  led  him  more  into  connection 
with  remote  and  abstract  thought.  But  his  works  afford  no  evidence  of 
any  original  power  in  this  direction.  He  was,  as  a  thinker,  not  subtle, 
not  logical,  not  profound ;  he  was  neither  a  discoverer  nor  an  analyst. 
He  did  not  construct  a  system  for  himself,  nor  was  he  very  happy  in  ex- 
pounding those  which  were  constructed  by  others.  It  was  in  the  region 
of  the  practical  that  his  strength  was  greatest;  and  there,  as  might  be 
expected,  lay  his  success.  Both,  as  has  been  said,  were  intensely  na- 
tional. They  had  strong  sympathy  with  the  history  and  the  sufferings  of 
their  respective  countries,  to  the  religion  of  which  they  were  deeply  at- 
tached. O'Connell  was  not  more  fervent  in  declaiming  on  the  persecu- 
tions of  his  priesthood  in  the  era  of  the  penal  laws,  than  Chalmers  in  the 
heroism  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant.  They  both  tho- 
roughly understood  the  character  of  their  countrymen,  and  each  tho- 
.  roughly  embodied  that  of  his  own.  O'Connell  was  not  more  properly  an 
incarnation  of  the  gay,  passionate,  humorous,  witty,  jovial,  melancholy 
heart  of  Ireland — with  laughter  often  on  the  lip,  while  solemn  feeling 
was  in  the  centre,  than  Chalmers  was  of  the  earnest,  thoughtful,  de- 
termined heart  of  Scotland,  which  put  all  the  seriousness  on  the  face, 
but  kept  a  little  fun  in  the  centre.  Both  gave  and  gained  power  by  this 
national  sympathy :  they  went  in  their  words  to  the  souls  ot  their  hearers 
as  in  flashes  of  fire,  that  clave  the  outward  at  once  and  melted  or  inflam- 
ed all  within,  as  the  occasion  prompted  or  as  the  cause  required.  They 
gained  back  from  those  hearers  in  their  returning  enthusiasm,  energy  a 
hundred-fold  more  than  that  which  they  dispensed.  O'Conne)!  and  Chal- 
mers were  both  great  orators ;  each  the  greatest  of  his  position  and  his 
day — O'Connell  on  the  platform,  Chalmers  in  the  pulpit.  Each  from  his 
respective  position  was  an  orator  of  the  people— each  sympathised  with 
the  masses — each  attracted  masses — each  kmdled  up  masses,  until  the 
thousands  to  whom  he  spoke  burned  with  the  fervor  of  the  speaker ;  and 
Chalmers  in  the  pulpit  was  not  less  the  demagogue  for  the  other  world, 
than  O'Connell  was  on  the  platform  the  demagogue  for  this.  Each  was 
a  great  orator,  and  each  after  the  fashion  of  his  profession  and  his  na- 
tion.    O'Connell  was  a  lawyer  and  legislator — it  was  his  ofl^ce  to  uso 
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was  a  preacher  and  professor,  to  use  it.    O'Connell,  too,  was  not  only  the 
nau  of  the  forum — the  man  of  the  har — the  man  of  the  hustings — the 
man  of  the  senate — the  man  of  the  world — he  was  withal  the  Irishman — 
jocular,  winsome,  rolicking,  witty,  pathetic  and  sarcastic — introducing 
tears  by  a  stroke  of  fun,  and  concealing  a  sting  amidst  the  flowers  of  a 
metaphor.      Chalmers   was    not    only  the    man    of    the    church — the 
roan  of  the  closet — ^but  he  was  also  the  Scotchman — grave,  involved,  cir- 
cumlocutory and  wordy.     But  each  also  had  in  his  oratory  that  which 
belonged  to  himself  and  to  humanity.     O'Connell  had  a  sweetness  and 
a  strength — an  informal,  unmeasured  force — an  unexpected  felicity — a 
richness  and  variety  of  thought  and  illustration — a  pliancy  of  transition 
from  one  mood  of  emotion  to  another — a  capacity  of  sweeping  over  all 
the  chords  of  feeling,  without  missing  a  note  or  producing  a  jarring  tone, 
yet  combining  them  into  unity  of  impression  and  unity  of  purpose,  than 
any  man  whom  we  have  ever  heard,  or  heard  of.  or  read.     Chalmers  had 
more  singleness  of  idea,  but  he  wanted  O'Connell's  versatility.     He  had 
more  glow  of  passion — more  consecutiveness — more  continuity ;  biit  he 
had  nothing  like  O'ConnelVs  single  bursts,  which,  like  the  gusts  of  a  ter- 
rible hurricane,  swept  into  fragments  the  building  of  a  thousand  years. 
He  had  more  gorgeousness  of  fancy,  but  he  had  that  dimple  luxuriance, 
which,  from  its  very  richness,  refuses  the  gaudy  flower  its  nourishment, 
but  clothes  the  hill  vrith  grass  and  fills  the  glen  with  violets.     Each  was 
a  great  orator  after  his  own  kind  ;  each  was  a  great  orator  after  his  own 
fashion  ;  but  not  at  all  after  the  fashion  of  the  rhetoricians.     Each  lield  a 
multitude  spsll-bound — laid  enchantment  on  the  souls,  which  lasted  over 
them  even  when  the  voice  of  the  charmer  passed  away.     Each  paused, 
stammered,  stamped — was  soft  or  loud,  gentle  or  violent ;    stood  pas* 
sively  or  gesticulated,  as  it  pleased  him  best.     Each  ruled  those  whom 
he  wanted  to  rule,  but  the  methods  by  which  he  governed  have  no  pre* 
cedents  in  books  or  elocution,     O'Connell  and  Chalmers  both  agreed  in 
hating  and  in  resisting  poor-laws ;  but  while  O'Connell  denounced  a 
church-establishment,  Chalmers  was  always  a  most  zealous  and  a  most 
eloquent  advocate  of  one.     B.olh  were  advocates  of  general  liberty,  civil 
and  religious;    but  O'Connell  with  bolder  enthusiasm  than  Chalmers. 
Both  were  pleaders  for  popular  education,  and  both  pleaded  for  it,  in 
connection  with  religion.     Both  were  men  for  progress,  improvement--* 
for  reform,  and  both  worked  for  them.     Both  were  men  of  the  days  gone 
by,  but  both  were  also  men  of  the  future,  looking  onward  to  days  to 
come.     Both  were  benevolent,  and  each,  according  to  his  notion,  gave 
his  vote  upon  the  side  of  our  common  humanity.     Each  was  a  genial,  a 
social,   an  affectionate  man,  like  every  man  of  greatness,  not  tepelling 
but  conciliating  in  his  nature.     Each  l9ved  power,  but  each  usea  it  for 
lofty  objects.    If  Chalmers  seems  more  disinterested  than  O'Connell,  be- 
fore the  balance  is  struck,  the  difference  of  their  positions  must  be  esti- 
mated.    Chalmers  was  a  simple  clergyman  :  he  gave  up,  it  is  true,  a  set- 
tied  emolument :    he  was  noble  in  doing  so ;  and  let  his  memory  be 
crowned  with  the  heroism  which  he  exhibited.     But  the  wants  of  Chal- 
mers were  few  ;  his  position  was  illustricyus ;  and  though  with  his  change 
of  station  there  must  have  been  exceeding  pain,  there  could  not  be  any 
danger.    O'Connell  became  the  representative  of  a  nation.     He  had  been 
nsed  to  exorbitant  outlay,  and  his  new  relations  increased  that  outlay. 
He  gave  up  professional  revenue  that  has  been  studiously  represented 
as  lucrative,  to  assume  and  maintain  the  position  to  which  he  was  raised 
by  bis  own  political  movernenL     He  declined  all  the  digitities — all  the 
emoluments  of  office — dignities  and  emoluments,  too,  which  were  not 
political,  but  which  belonged  to  him  in  the  just  routine— the  proper  or- 
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der  of  his  abilities  and  his  profession.  He  accepted  an  income  which 
those  whom  he  worked  for  gave ;  and  whether  right  or  wrong  in  taking 
it,  it  is  probable  that  it  left  him  nothing  in  the  end,  and  that  after  his 
commanding  talents,  and  his  length  of  days,  he  died  comparatirely  poor, 
contrasted  with  the  vast  sums  he  had  received  from  those  who  supposed 
him  laboring  in  their  cause.  This  revenue  sufficed  to  free  estates  from 
debts,  from  which  professional  revenue  was  insufficient  to  preserve  then^, 
and  continue  a  magnificent  expenditure.  Perhaps  never  were  fees  so  great 
paid  for  services  so  small  in  their  results.  The  phantom  of  repeal  which  he 
had  raised  as  the  idol  of  the  people,  from  whom  he  demanded  such  large 
revenues  in^its  service,  has  vanished  with  his  death.  The  altar  and  the  god 
have  perished  with  ihe  priest,  and  in  1  heir  disappearance,  the  people  are 
released  from  a  certain  tax,  although  deprived  of  illusive  hopes.  Not  so 
with  the  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  will  not 
flourish  the  less  for  the  death  of  its  great  champion.  Compare  the  genius 
of  Eldon  and  the  genius  of  O'Connell ;  compare  the  will  ot  Eldon  and  the 
will  of  O'Connell.  See,  then,  who,  as  regards  worldly  riches,  is  the  most 
prudent  in  his  generation ;  he  who  accumulates  through  selfishness  the 
revenue  derived  from  office,  or  he  who  lavished  the  sums  drawn  from  an 
over-taxed  people.  The  great  Roman  Catholic  Tribune  has  departed 
with  the  great  Pre^'byterian  Theologian.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
they  meet,  they  will  find  that  heaven  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  Con- 
clave or  to  Kirk. 


TO  LEIGH  HDNT. 

•  **  And  I  hftve  h«ard  thee  Dremmtr  styled ; 

I've  mused  upon  their  wakefulness — end  smiled  ."* 

[J.  A.  WifiK 

Lbiqh  Huirr !  ali !  vainly  do  I  seek  to  show  How  rich  thou  art !  beyond  extent  ormeasnre 

thee  Thy  hoard  of  wealth !  for,  ev«r  'tis  thy  plea- 
The  warm  and  pleasant  gratitude  I  owe  thee  I  sure, 

Thy  pages  as  I  turn,  *  With  mind  intent  and  meek. 

Such  lessons  sweet  I  learn,  From  aU  things  good  to  seek, 

Hiat  as  a  wise  dear  friend  I  seem  to  know  And  this  the  secret  key  to  all  thy  treasure, 
thee. 

Beautiful  hopes  were  breathed  by  thee  ere- 
Thou  hast  such  easy  and  familiar  ways,  while 

Whereby  from  self  our  selfish  thoughts  to  To  one — ^the  noblest  lady  of  the  isle, 
raise,  And  thy  rewara  is  great, 

That  even  I,  who  seem  If,  •*  *twixt  her  cares  of  state,"* 

So  small  beside  thee,  deem  She  carols  thy  sweet  words  with  happy  smile. 
Myself  not  too  minute  to  sing  thy  praise. 

But  chiefly  to  the  poor  man  thou  dost  send 

What  shall  I  call  thee?  Bee  (^  the  great  hive,  Thy  pleasant  counsel — for  this  pious  end — 
Where,  unexpelled,  alas!    drones  feed  and  T' increase  (from  thy  mind's  treasure) 

thrive?  ^15  toil -won,  scanty  pleasure^ 

Nature's  Interpreter,  And  thus,  with  poverty  some  grace  to  blend. 
And  faithful  mmister ! 

Her  truths  t'  impart ;  oh !  still  intently  strive !  "  Love  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove," 

and  sure 

She  loves  thee  well !  for,  ever  in  thy  mind  With  love,  we  better  can  life's  ills  endure ; 
Are  truest  sympathies  with  all  thy  kind,  Blest,  then,  is  he  indeed, 

With  which  thou,  hoping  ever,  *  Who  to  the  poor  man's  need 

Dost  patiently  endeavor  Doth  bring  this  balmy,  soul  sufficing  em-e ! 
To  fetter  hate,  and  set  love  free  as  wind. 

And  such  art  thou!   may  true  lips  love  to 
To  common  things  thou  givest  rare  inspection,  dwell 

And  naught  condemnest  without  wise  reflec-  Upon  thy  name,  and  of  thy  goodness  tell ! 
tion.  And  Ood,  who  from  above 

Thy  fine  imaflfinings  Supplies  thy  soul  with  love. 

So  brighten  faded  things.  Keep  it  o'erflowing  to  the  end !  Farewell ! 
That  we  incline  to  them  with  new  affection. 

•  "  Twist  cares  ofstite  earelMilj  earoniBr."— Lrf^A  JAmff  (Ms  fe  tt«  ^mss. 
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Onb  of  the  most  dazzling  and  romantic  scenes  in  the  world's  history,  is, 
doabtless,  that  in  which  the  two  richest  and  most  populous  empires  of  the 
American  continents  passed  under  the  imperial  sway  of  Spain,  adding  in- 
tense lustre  to  the  glories  of  the  Spanish  crown,  at  a  moment  when 
Charles  V.  was  about  voluntarily  to  resign  it  forever.  The  two  continents 
of  America  exhibit  evidences  of  the  existence,  at  some  remote  period  of 
time,  of  a  powerful,  populous,  and  civilized  people,  to  whose  name,  num- 
bers, condition  and  circumstance,  neither  history  nor  tradition  have  pre- 
served the  slightest  clue.  The  solitary  monuments  of  their  industry  occa- 
sionally astonish  the  traveller,  as  well  amid  the  prairies  of  the  northern  as 
among  the  luxuriant  forests  of  the  southern  continent ;  but  the  profoundest 
research  and  most  sagacious  conjectures  fail  to  throw  light  on  the  authors 
of  the  stupendous  monuments  that  excite  our  surprise.  The  discoverers  of 
the  new  world  found  here  a  number  of  nations,  of  greater  or  less  degree  of 
civilization,  and  a  multitude  of  tribes  altogether  in  a  primitive  state. 

The  two  most  powerful  and  civilized  of  them  were  fated  to  become  the 
prey  of  fanaticism  and  avarice,  enforced  by  the  swcurd  of  Spanish  adventurers. 
While  the  colonists  of  other  European  nations  sought,  in  the  wilds  of  the 
American  continent,  only  a  secure  home,  in  which  their  industry  might 
meet  its  reward  and  their  religious  scruples  be  unmolested,  the  Spanish 
colonists  sought  empire  by  conquest,  and  fate  seems  to  have  guided  them 
where  those  conquests  were  alone  feasible.  The  subjugation  of  the  vast  em- 
pire of  the  Aztecs  by  a  handful  of  adventurers,  impelled,  perhaps,  mostly 
by  a  desire  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  cross,  seemed  to  realize,  in  the 
greatness  of  the  results  and  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  means  ei»- 
ployed,  the  fabled  exploits  of  the  errant-knights  of  old.  The  thirst  for  ad- 
venture, which  the  success  of  Cortez  rather  enhanced  than  quenched,  lived 
in  the  bosoms  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and  finally  resulted, in  the  invasion  and 
subjugation  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  the  only  rival  on  the  American 
continent  to  Mexico,  in  refined  social  polity  and  approximate  civilization. 
Nothing  could  offer  greater  difficulties  for  authentic  history,  than  the  in- 
road of  a  few  unlettered  soldiers  into  a  barbarian  nation ;  the  fraud  and 
violence  which  the  conquered  suffered  from  the  invaders,  and  the  strife  of 
the  conquerors  with  each  other  for  spoil  and  power — ^spread  over  a  series 
of  years— make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  judicious  historian  to  select 
from  the  mass  of  contradictory  statements  and  highly-colored  sketches, 
emanating  from  fanaticism,  folly,  prejudice  and  pique,  such  facts  as  consti- 
tute an  authentic  narrative  of  events,  themselves  so  marvellous  as  to  tax 
our  credulity  to  the  utmost.  Yet  this  has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Prescott, 
under  circumstances  that  enhance  our  admiration — as  if  a  country,  whose 
discovery  and  conquest  had  presented  difficulties  to  be  overcome  greater 
than  those  which  ever  attended  any  similar  enterprise — should  require, 
even  in  the  narration  of  the  events,  that  the  historian  should  encounter 
obstacles,  from  which  the  stoutest  would  have  shrunk,  unless  impelled  by 
the  same  indomitable  fire  that  carried  his  heroes  to  a  success,  made  still 

*  Hwtory  of  the  Conqiiest  of  Pera ;  with  a  Prelirainary  View  of  the  Civilization  of  the  Incaa. 
By  William  H.  PreKOtt,  Member  of  the  French  Instiiate,  Slc.  2  toIb.  Harper  Brothers,  New- 
Yorii. 
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more  glorious  by  the  difficulties  they  eQcountered.     The  nature  of  these 
difficulties  Mr.  Prescott  relates  iu  his  own  unassuming  yet  touching  manner  : 

**  Before  closing  these  remarks  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  of  a  personal 
nature.  In  several  foreign  notices  of  my  writings,  the  author  has  been  said  to  be 
blind ;  and  more  than  once  I  have  had  the  credit  of  having  lost  my  sight  in  the 
composition  of  my  first  history.  When  J  have  met  with  such  erroneous  accounts, 
I  have  hastened  to  correct  them.  But  the  present  occasion  affords  me  the  best 
•means  of  doing  so ;  and  I  am*  the  more  desirous  of  this,  as  I  fear  some  of  my  owb 
remarks,  in  the  prefaces  to  my  former  histories,  have  led  to  the  mistake. 

**  While  at  the  University,  I  received  an  injury  in  one  of  my  eyes,  which  de- 
prived me  of  the  sight  of  it.  The  other  soon  after  was  attacked  by  inflammation, 
so  severely,  that  for  some  time  I  lost  the  sight  of  that  also ;  and,  though  it  was 
subsequently  restored,  the  organ  was  so  much  disordered  as  to  remain  permanently 
debilitated ;  while  twice  in  my  life,  since,  I  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  it  for 
all  purposes  of  reading  and  writing  for  several  years  together. 

**  It  was  during  one  of  these  periods  that  I  received  from  Madrid  the  materials 
for  the  *  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,*  and  in  my  disabled  condition,  with 
my  transatlantic  treasures  lying  around  me,  I  was  like  one  pining  from  hunger  in 
the  midst  of  abundance.  In  this  state  I  resolved  to  make  the  ear,  if  possible,  do 
the  work  of  the  eye.  I  procured  the  services  of  a  secretary,  who  read  to  me  the 
various  authorities ;  and  in  time  I  became  so  far  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the 
different  foreign  languages  (to  some  of  which,  indeed,  I  had  been  previously  ac- 
customed by  a  residence  abroad)  that  I  could  comprehend  his  reading  without 
much  difficulty.  As  the  reader  proceeded,  I  dictated  copious  notes  ;  and  when 
these  had  swelled  to  a  considerable  amount,  they  were  read  to  me  repeatedly,  till 
I  had  mastered  their  contents  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  composition.  The 
same  notes  furnished  an  easy  means  of  reference  to  sustain  the  text. 

*'  Still  another  difficulty  occurred  in  the  mechanical  labor  of  writing,  which  I 
found  a  severe  trial  to  the  eye.  This  was  remedied  by  means  of  a  writing-case, 
such  as  is  used  by  the  blind,  which  enabled  me  to  commit  my  thoughts  to  paper 
without  the  aid  of  sight — serving  me  equally  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.  The 
characters  thus  formed  made  a  near  approach  to  hieroglyphics  ;  but  my  secretaiy 
became  expert  in  the  art  of  deciphering,  and  a  fair  copy — with  a  liberal  allowance 
for  unavoidable  blunders — was  transcribed  for  the  use  of  the  printer.  I  have  de- 
scribed the  process  with  more  minuteness,  as  some  curiosity  has  been  repeatedly 
expressed  in  reference  to  my  modus  operandi  under  my  privations,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  it  may  be  of  some  assistanco  to  others  in  similar  circumstances. 

**  Though  I  was  edbouraged  by  the  sensible  progress  of  my  work,  it  was  neces- 
sarily slow.  But  in  time  the  tendency  to  inflammation  diminished,  and  the  strength 
of  the  eye  was  confirmed  more  and  more.  It  was  at  length  so  far  restored  that  I 
could  read  for  several  hours  of  the  day,  though  my  labors  in  this  way  necessarily 
terminated  with  the  daylight.  Nor  could  I  ever  dispense  with  the  services  of  a 
secretary,  or  with  the  writing-case ;  for,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience,  1  have 
found  writing  a  severer  trial  to  the  eye  than  reading — a  remark,  however,  which 
does  not  apply  to  the  reading  of  a  manuscript ;  and  to  enable  myself,  therefore, 
to  revise  my  compositions  more  carefully,  I  caused  a  copy  of  the  '  History  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella'  to  be  printed  for  my  own  inspection  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
press  for  publication.  Such  as  I  have  described  was  the  improved  state  of  my 
health  during  the  preparation  of  the  *  Conquest  of  Mexico ;'  and,  satisfied  with 
being  raised  so  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  my  species,  I  scarcely  envied  the 
superior  good  fortune  of  those  who  could  prolong  their  studies  into  the  evening, 
and  the  later  hours  of  the  night. 

<*  But  a  change  has  again  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years.  The  sight  of 
my  eye  has  become  gradually  dimmed,  while  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  has  been 
so  far  increased  that,  for  several  weeks  of  the  last  year,  I  have  not  opened  a  vo- 
lume ;  and  through  the  whole  time,  I  have  not  had  the  use  of  it,  on  an  average, 
for  more  than  an  hour  a  day.  Nor  can  I  cheer  myself  with  the  delusive  expec- 
tation that,  impaired  as  the  organ  has  become — from  having  been  tasked  probably 
beyond  its  strength,  it  can  ever  renew  its  youth,  or  be  of  much  service  to  me 
hereafter  in  my  literary  researches.    Whether  I  shall  have  the  heart  to  eater. 
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as  I  had  proposed,  on  a  new  and  more  extensive  field  of  historical  labor  with  these 
imped iinents,  1  cannot  say.  Perhaps  long  habit,  and  a  natural  desire  to  follo^v  up 
the  career  which  I  have  so  long  pursued,  may  make  this  in  a  manner  necessary, 
as  mj  pnst  experience  has  already  proved  that  it  is  practicable. 

"  From  this  statement — too  long.  I  fear,  for  his  palience—tho  reader,  who  feels 
any  cariosity  about  the  matter,  will  understand  the  real  extent  of  my  embarrass- 
ments in  my  historical  pursuits.  That  they  have  not  been  very  light  will  be 
readily  admitted,  when  it  is  considered  that  I  have  had  but  a  limited  use  of  my 
eye,  in  its  best  state,  and  that  much  of  the  time  I  have  been  debarred  from  the 
use  of  it  altogether.  Yet  the  difficulties  J  have  had  to  contend  with  are  very  far 
inferior  to  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  blind  man.  I  know  of  no  historian,  now 
alive,  who  can  claim  the  glory  of  having  overcome  such  obstacles  but  the  author  of 
*  La  Conquete  de  TAngleterre  par  les  Normands,*  who,  to  use  his  own  touching 
and  t>ieautiful  language,  *  has  made  himself  the  friend  of  darkness,'  and  who,  to  a 
profound  philosophy,  that  requires  no  light  but  that  from  within,  unites  a  capacity 
for  extensive  and  various  research  that  might  well  demand  the  severest  application 
of  the  student.*' 

The  materials  for  the  history,  we  are  informed,  were  drawn  mostly  from 
the  archives  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  at  Madrid,  and  were  col- 
lected simultaneously  with  those  of  the  *'  Conquest  of  Mexico."  Manuscripts 
and  materials  have  sdso  been  collected  from  other  quarters,  and  altogether 
worked  up,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  our  author's  Preface,  into  one  of  the 
most  splendid  works  of  modern  historians. 

Mr.  Prescott  commences  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  extent  of  the 
Peruvian  Empire ;  the  topography  of  the  country ;  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  their  condition,  social,  religious  and  political.  We  are  present- 
ed with  a  glowing  picture  of  a  vast  empire  of  industrious  and  frugal  people, 
governed  by  a  race  of  Incas,  in  a  manner  at  once  paternal  and  absolutely 
despotic.  The  people  enjoyed  plenty  and  ease,  while  their  industry  had  ac- 
cumulated vast  national  wealth.  Of  a  warlike  and  sagacious  character, 
their  emperors,  succeeding  each  other  regularly  and  uninterruptedly  during 
a  period  of  four  centuries,  had  successively  extended  the  bounds  of  their« 
empire  over  neighboring  nations,  until  it  absorbed  all  the  Pacific  slope  of 
the  Andes,  from  the  2d  degree  north  to  the  37th  degree  south  latitude  ;  jet 
this  warlike  and  powerful  chief,  at  once  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  nation  and 
the  object  of  ift  religious  worship,  while  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army, 
amidst  the  impregnable  fastnesses  of  his  native  mountains,  at  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  is  suddenly  seized  by  a  Spaniard  at  the  head  of  some  200  ma- 
rauders, dropped  as  it  were  from  the  clouds,  and  executed ;  his  army  dis- 
persed ;  his  empire  subverted ;  and  his  people  given  over  to  the  dominion  of 
strangers  forever. 

From  amidst  the  variety  of  traditions  and  accounts  embodied  in  the  un- 
reliable manner  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  Mr.  Prescott  has  sought  the 
thread  of  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  Inca  race.  Tradition  carries  their 
advent  back  400  years  before  the  conquest,  and  some  writers  have  given 
them  a  reign  of  S50  years ;  but  inasmuch  as  that  all  accounts  agree  in  the 
reign  of  thirteen  Inca  princes  he&}Te  this  conquest,  Mr.  Prescott  is  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  two  and  a  half  centuries  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 
It  would  appear  that  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Peruvians  approached  the 
social  organization  of  Fourier  more  than  that  of  most  nations.  The  lands 
were  held  on  the  plan  of  equal  division,  in  a  manner  that  must  excite  the 
admiration  of  a  National  Reformer.  All  the  lands  were  divided  into  three 
Rervices.  1st.  For  the  sun,  was  set  apart  a  sufficient  quantity  to  support 
the  gorgeous  worship  of  that  luminary,  which  formed  the  religion  of 
the  country.  2d.  A  sufficient  quantity  was  assigned  to  support  the  Inca, 
liifl  royal  state,  numerous  kindred  and  household,  and  the  wants  of  govern- 
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ment.  All  the  remainder  of  the  lands  was  distributed  ^>^  co^t/a  among 
the  people,  who  were  subject  to  a  new  division  every  year.  Every  Peruvian 
was  compelled  to  marry  at  a  certain  age ;  a  lot  of  land  was  then  assigned 
to  him  and  his  wife,  and  the  district  in  which  he  lived  furnished  him  a 
house.  As  his  family  progressed  through  births,  an  additional  quantity  of 
land  was  assigned  him ;  or  if  death  diminished  his  family,  his  domain  was 
curtailed  in  proportion.  All  these  three  divisions  of  land  were  cultivated 
wholly  by  the  able-bodied  people.  The  lands  of  the  sun  were  the  first 
attended  to ;  this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  church  tax.  Next,  those  of  the 
old,  the  rich,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  or  the  soldier  on  duty ;  these  were 
**  poor  rates  and  war  taxes.''  Next,  every  man  worked  his  own  land,  and 
lastly  those  of  the  Inca.  By  these  means  all  the  people  were  furnished  with 
food.  As  under  such  a  system  there  could  be  none  destitute,  so  could 
there  be  none  rich.  The  chief  manufacture  was  the  spinning  and  weaving' 
of  wool  and  cotton.  All  the  sheep  were  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  sun 
and  to  the  Inca,  but  were  reared  by  the  people.  At  the  proper  season  they 
were  all  sheared,  and  the  wool  deposited  in  the  public  magazines  \  from  thence 
it  was  distributed  among  the  people  in  quantities  sufficient  to  clothe  each 
family ;  when»that  was  done,  cloth  was  to  be  made  ibr  the  Inca  according  to 
orders.  The  officers  appointed  td  attend  to  this,  were  also  empowered  to 
compel  the  labor  and  see  that  each  family  did  its  share.  The  mines  were 
the  property  of  the  Inca,  and  worked  for  his  account ;  all  gold  and  silver 
were  reserved  for  his  use — money  being  as  well  unknown  as  unwanted. 
The  most  stupendous  public  works,  roads,  bridges  and  buildings,  were  also 
constructed  by  these  people,  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the 
beholder  of  their  remains  in  the  present  day.  Large  magazines  of  food  and 
clothes,  consisting  of  the  surplus  proceeds  of  the  general  industry,  were 
accumulated  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  A  solid  and  well-constructed 
stone  causeway  extended  throughout  the  empire,  and  furnished  the  means  of 
rapid  communication  from  the  most  remote  quarters,  by  means  of  runners, 
with  the  central  government  at  Cusco.  The  mineral  resources  of  Peru  were 
immense,  and  have,  since  their  development,  had  great  influence  upon  com- 
mercial affairs  throughout  the  world.  This  empxire  and  these  people,  bound 
together  by  one  language,  one  religion,  and  a  singularly  searching  and  in- 
quisitive government  of  the  most  despotic  form,  had  arrivdd  at  great  pros- 
perity at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  were  singularly 
ignorant  of  all  beyond  the  limit  of  their  own  rule,  and  were  totally  un- 
known to  nations  that  had  lived  and  thrived  within  a  short  distance  of  them. 
Their  industry  had  drawn  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines, 
and  accumulated,  to  them,  more  useful  wealth  in  the  public  magazines. 
At  this  period  the  Inca  Huayna  Copac  came  to  the  throne.  He  was  a 
warlike  and  capable  prince,  and  under  him  the  state  of  Quito,  which  already 
rivalled  Peru  in  wealth  and  refinement,  was  brought  under  the  sceptre  of 
the  Incas.  In  his  latter  days,  this  prince  got  rumors  of  singular  strangers, 
endowed  with  strange  powers,  having  appeared  in  the  north,  and  in  their 
superior  civilization  he  apprehended  the  worst  to  his  power.  This  prince 
had  two  favorite  sons  by  different  mothers,  Huascar  and  Atahuallpa;  to  the 
former  he  bequeathed  Peru,  and  to  the  latter  his  conquest,  Cluito,  when 
he  died,  about  the  year  1525,  and  for  the  first  time  the  power  of  the  Inca 
crown  became  divided.  The  two  Incas  soon  quarreled,  and  Atahuallpa 
invaded  Peru,  defeated  Huascar,  imprisoned  him,  and  slaughtered  his 
kindred  with  circumstances  of  great  atrocity,  and  remained  master  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  populous  country,  with  its  warlike  chief,  great 
wealth  and  advanced  state  of  society,  should  have  been  as  ignorant  of  the 
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existence  of  a  similar  empire  on  the  northern  continent,  as  were  the  Mexi- 
cans uninformed  of  their  southern  neighbors.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  central  America  and  the  islands  swarmed  with  Spanish  military  j 

adrenturers,  whose  chief  attraction  was  the  gold  with  which  it  was  supposed  A 

the  new  world  abounded;  yet  none  of  these  had  crossed  the  land  to  the  ] 

Pacific.  In  1511,  it  is  related  while  Balboa,  tfie  discoverer  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  was  weighing  some  gold  collected  from  the  natives,  a  young  chief 
struck  the  scale  with  his  fist  and  exclaimed,  **  If  this  is  what  you  prize  so 
much  that  you  are  willing  to  leave  your  homes,  and  risk  even  life  itself  for 
it,  I  cap  tell  you  of  laud  where  they  eat  and  drink  out  of  golden  vessels, 
and  gold  is  as  cheap  as  iron  is  with  you.'f  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  first 
distinct  notice  which  the  Spaniards  had  of  Peru  ;  and  shortly  after  Balboa 
penetrated  across  the  isthmus  and  discovered  the  Pacific.  Here  further 
rumors  were  obtained  in  relation  to  the  great  southern  empire,  and  the 
colony  of  Panama  was  founded.  This  colony  became  the  focus  for  adven- 
turers, and  many  expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  northern  discoveries,  and 
one  ineffectually  took  a  southern  direction.  Repeated  disappointment  had 
considerably  blunted  the  credulity  of  adventurers,  and  confidence  began  to 
be  less  easily  excited^'.in  enterprises,  wherq  expense,  danger,  and  great  hard- 
ships were  certaiif,  and  success  very  problematical.  Three  men  were  found, 
however,  whose  indomitable  spirit,  great  courage  and  experienced  life, 
peculiarly  fitted  them  for  conquest,  and  they  became  convmced  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  southern  country  where  gold  abounded.  Of  these,  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro  was  the  chief.  He  was  a  native  of  Spain ;  had  been  from  his 
youth  up  a  military  adventurer ;  had  served  in  Italy  and  in  various  expedi- 
tions in  the  new  world,  and  was,  in  1522,  a  comparatively  destitute  and 
illiterate  adventurer  in  Panama,  51  years  of  age.  The  second  was  Diego 
de  Alraagro,  a  Spanish  soldier  of  fortune,  somewhat  older  than  Pizarro ; 
and  the  third,  Hernando  de  Luque,  a  plergyman.  These  three  individuals 
united  in  the  singular  business  of  discovering  and  conquering  empires.  The 
two  soldiers  contributed  what  they  had  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  but  the 
priest  was  the  capitalist,  furnishing  most  of  the  funds.  Almagro  was,  as  it 
were,'  the  commissary  to  fit  out  the  vessels,  and  Pizarro  the  commander  of 
the  expedition.  A  small  force  of  about  100  men  were  recruited  among  the 
desperate  adventurers  at  Panama,  and  in  November,  1524,  Pizarro  sailed. 
Almagro  was  to  follow  in  another  vessel  as  soon  as  possible.  This  expedi- 
tion encountered  incredible  hardships,  and  met  with  no  success.  Pizarro, 
afker  being  joined  by  Almagro,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  a  dangerous 
spot,  and  send  the  latter  back  to  the  Governor  for  aid.  On  his  arrival  at 
Panama,  Almagro  could  obtain  nothing  further  from  the  Governor  than  his 
sanction  to  the  enterprise.  But  the  associates  then  entered  into  a  solemn 
contract,  by  which  de  Luque  was  to  advance,  in  gold,  20.000  pesos,  equal 
perhaps  to  $200,000  in  the  present  day  ;  and  the  two  captains  were  to  prose- 
cute the  undertaking  with  due  diligence,  and  they  pledged  themselves  to  reim- 
burse de  Luque  if  they  failed  in  their  contract.  On  these  considerations  the 
whole  proceeds  of  the  adventure,  lands,  treasures,  rents,  vussals  and  emolu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  were  to  be  divided  in  equal  thirds,  one  for  each  partner^ 
This  contract  was  signed  by  responsible  persons  on  behalf  of  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  neither  of  whom  could  read  or  write.  A  new  armament  was  then 
fitted  out  and  met  with  but  little  better  success.  Afler  the  most  incredible 
hardships,  and  the  collection  of  some  specimens  of  gold  from  the  natives,  it 
was  decided  that  Almagro  should  again  return  to  Panama,  leaving  Pizarro 
with  his  force  to  await  his  return  on  the  Island  of  Gallo.  His  followers  had 
become  disgusted  and  wished  to  return,  which  he  refuseJ ;  and  they  sent 
secretly  a  letter,  complaining  that  they  were  detained  against  their  will,  to 
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perish  in  the  wilderness.  This  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  who 
was  so  much  incensed  at  the  results,  that  so  far  from  living  the  further  aid 
asked,  he  sent  an  officer  with  two  vessels  to  order  home  Pizarro  and  his 
men.  This  officer  found  the  adventurers  in  the  la-t  stage  of  destitution  and 
misery.  *'  Half  naked,  and  pining  with  famine,  there  were  few  in  that  little 
band  who  did  not  feel  the  spirit  of  enterprise  quenched  within  them." 

Pizarro,  however,  received  advices  from  his  associates,  that  if  he  remained 
firm  they  could  send  him  aid.  It  was  then  that  the  greatness  of  his  soul 
burst  forth. 

"  Drawing  his  sword,  he  traced  a  line  with  it  on  the  sand  from  east  t3  west. 
Then  turning  towards  the  south,  *  friends  and  comrades,*  he  said,  *  On  that  side 
are  toil,  hunger*  nakedness,  the  drenching  storm,  desertion  and  death  ;  on  this 
side,  ease  and  pleasure.  There  lies  Peru  with  its  riches ;  here  Panama  and  its 
poverty.  Choose  each  man,  what  best  becomes  a  brave  Castilian.  For  my  part  I 
go  to  the  south.* " 

Twelve  men  promptly  crossed  with  him  to  abide  his  fortunes,  the  rest 
returned.  But  those  thirteen  were  the  conquerors  of  Peru.  They  remained, 
enduring  privations  for  seven  months,  until  the  Pilot  Ruiz  arrived  with  a 
small  vessel,  but  without  recruits.  In  this  vessel  the  voyage  was  prosecuted 
and  the  discovery  of  Pern  completed.  Pizarro  then  returned  to  Panama, 
where  he  was  greeted  by  his  confederates  with  joy;  but  their  means  were  ex- 
hausted, and  the  Governor  refused  aid.  In  this  extremity  Luque  proposed 
that  Pizarro  should  go  to  Spain,  and  lay  the  matter  before  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. 

This  resulted  like  most  such  applications,  in  the  liberal  grant  of  title,  and 
the  right  to  do  that  which,  had  they  possessed  the  means,  would  have  been 
done  without  the  government ;  but  no  means  were  bestowed.  The  "  capi- 
tulation," as  it  was  styled,  with  the  government,  conferred  the  chief  posts  and 
commands  on  Pizarro,  to  the  exclusion  of  his.  confederate  Almagro;  and 
this  led  to  dissensions  between  them,  on  the  return  of  Pizarro,  who  en- 
deavored to  assure  Almagro  that  the  Emperor  forced  them  upon  himself; 
but  the  opinion  is  that  Pizarro  defrauded  his  companions.  The  difficulties 
were,  however,  healed  for  a  time.  The  "  capitulation"  bound  Pizarro  to 
raise  250  men,  one  hundred  from  the  colonies,  and  sail  for  Panama  in  six 
months ;  the  government  to  furnish  some  supplies  of  artillery  and  military 
stores.  Having  signed  the  instruments,  Pizarro  visited  his  native  town,  and 
began  to  enlist  men.  Among  the  first  who  joined  him  were  his  four  brothers, 
Francisco  Martin,  Juan,  Gonzalo  and  Hernando,  who  were  all  very  poor  and 
very  proud.  Great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  raising  the  means;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  aid  of  Hernando  Cortes  alone  perfected  the  contract.  Ultimately 
Pizarro  sailed  with  part  of  the  armament  for  Panama,  in  January,  1530,  to 
be  followed  by  his  brother  Hernando,  with  the  remainder.  On  their  jarrival 
in  Panama,  the  old  contract  was  confirmed  by  the  three  confederates.  Afler 
their  mutual  jealousies  were  healed,  the  expedition  was  forwarded.  After  rais- 
ing all  the  recruits  possible  in  the  colonies,  the  force  amounted  to  180  men 
and  27  horses,  in  three  vessels.  Although  well  armed  and  equipped,  one 
cannot  but  smile  at  such  a  force  to  conquer  a  distant  empire.  The  third 
expedition  started  January,  1531,  and  soon  came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  St. 
Mathews,  in  latitude  one  degree  north,  where  they  landed,  and  sent  the 
vessels  along  the  coast.  The  advancing  Spaniards  soon  came  to  a  thick 
settled  hamlet,  and  stormed  it  at  once  ;  the  flying  people  leaving  large  quaa- 
titi*»s  of  gold  and\)recious  stones  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  large  emeralds  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who  were 
porsuaded  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  Father  Pedrosa,  that  rea]  emeralds 
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coald  not  be  broken  ;  and  many  of  tbem  submitted  to  this  test  were  broken 
with  hammers.  As  they,  therefore,  were  looked  upon  as  of  little  value,  the 
good  Father  was  enabled  to  carry  a  large  number  back  to  Panama  on  his  own 
account.  The  largest  portion  of  this  plunder  Pizarro  sent  back,  in  order 
to  tempt  recruits  by  the  sight  of  the  gold.  The  troops  then  advanced  with 
various  success  along  the  coast,  and  received  some  supplies  from  a  vessel 
which  arrived  under  the  command  of  de  Soto,  who  aflerwards  made  a 
famous  exploration  of  the  Mississippi.  Pizarro  then  founded  the  colony  of 
San  Miguel  de  Piura.  During  his  stay  he  learned  important  intelligence  in 
regard  to  the  political  condition  of  Peru.  He  ascertained  the  result  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  brothers ;  that  the  victor,  Atahuallpa,  was  encamped  with  his 
army  at  a  distance  of  twelve  days  march,  and  he  was  somewhat  startled  at 
the  accounts  of  the  power  and  splendor  of  the  victorious  monarch.  His  force 
with  its  reinforcement  amounted  to  250  men ;  of  these,  fifly  were  required  for 
the  new  settlement,  and  there  remained  200  wherewith  to  meet  the  victorious 
Inca,  and  wrest  his  sceptre  from  his  grasp.  Yet  he  decided  to  march  at 
once  against  the  Inca.  History  scarcely  presents  a  parallel  to  the  boldness 
of  this  undertaking.  To  land  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  country  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  march  into  the  interior  to  meet  a  powerful  prince  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  trusting  to  fortune  for  the  result,  was  a  most  desperate 
stake ;  and  yet  its  very  audacity  was  probably  the  only  means  of  its  success. 
After  years  of  toil  and  hardship,  he  staked  his  all  upon  the  cast,  and  won. 
The  Inca,  it  would  seem,  was  curious  himself  to  see  the  wonderful  strangers, 
of  whose  movements  his  messengers  kept  him  accurately  informed,  and  he 
allured  them  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  that  he  might  be  amused  with 
them  and  crush  them  at  his  leisure.  They  therefore  encountered  no 
opposition  as  they  advanced,  but  were  met  by  the  messengers  of  the  Inca 
with  friendly  greeting. 

On  the  fifth  day's  march,  Pizarro  mustered  110  foot  and  67  horse,  in 
good  condition.  The  commander  thought,  however,  that  he  detected  signs 
of  dissatisfaction  in  a  few,  and  he  determined  to  root  it  out  before  it  spread. 
He  therefore  mustered  them,  and  informed  them  that  a  crisis  was  approach- 
ing that  required  all  their  courage,  and  that  no  man  should  think  of  going 
forward  without  firmness  of  purpose ;  that  if  any  wished  to  go  back  they 
should  share  the  lands  and  vassals  in  San  Miguel,  which  he  wished  to  see 
in  a  stronger  state  of  defence,  &c.  Nine  men  only  accepted  this  remarkable 
offer  and  went  back.  The  bold  commander,  who  had  thus  weeded  his  corps, 
advanced  with  greater  confidence.  After  great  hardships  and  various  vicis- 
situdes, the  little  corps  finally  confronted  the  Inca.  As  the  adventurers  emerg- 
ed on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  their  eyes  saw  ibr  miles  in  extent  the 
white  tents  of  the  opposing  troops,  and  the  stoutest  bosoms  heaved  more 
quickly  at  the  sight.  The  Christian  cavalcade  was  doubtless  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  the  Indians.  Pizarro,  forming  his  corps  into  three  divisions, 
marched  down  the  slopes  and  entered  the  city  of  Caxamalca,  amidst  a  con- 
course of  warriors  and  astonished  natives  gazing  at  the  strange  soldiers. 
Here  Hernando  Pizarro  and  de  Soto,  as  ambassadors  from  their  comman- 
der, had  an  interview  with  the  Inca,  who  promised  to  visit  Pizarro  on  the 
following  day.     This  was  the  crisis  of  the  enterprise. 

"  Taking,  then,  a  respectful  leave  of  the  Inca,  the  cavaliers  rode  back  to  Caz- 
amalca,  with  many  moody  speculations  on  what  they  had,Reen^-on  the  sfRte  and 
opulence  of  the  Indian  roonarch^-on  the  strength  of  his  military  array — ^their  ex- 
cellent appointmeots,  and  the  apparent  disciiilioe  in  their  ranks ;  all  arguing  a  much 
higher  degree  of  civilization,  and  consequently  of  power,  than  anything  they  had 
witnessed  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  country.    As  they  contrasted  ail  this  with 
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their  own  dimiDOtive  force — ^too  far  advanced,  as  they  now  were,  for  succor  to 
reach  them — they  felt  that  they  had  done  rashly  in  throwing  themselves  into  the 
midst  of  so  formidable  an  empire,  and  were  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings  of  the 
result.  Their  comrades  in  the  camp  soon  caught  the  infectious  spirit  of  despon- 
dency, which  was  not  lessened  as  night  came  on  ;  and  they  beheld  the  watch  fires 
of  the  Peruvians  lighting  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  glittering  in  the 
darkness  *  as  thick,*  says  one  who  saw  them,  *■  as  the  stars  in  heaven.* 

**  Yet  there  was  one  bosom  in  that  little  host  which  was  not  touched  with  the 
feeling  either  of  fear  or  dejection.  That  was  Pizarro*s;  who  secretly  rejoiced  that 
he  had  now  brought  matters  to  the  issue  for  which  he  had  so  long  panted." 

After  eDCouraging  his  troops,  this  determined  man  summoned  his  officers 
in  council,  and  laid  his  plan  before  them,  which  was  to  seize  the  Inca  on 
his  visit,  and  make  him  prisoner  in  the  face  of  his  army  !  It  became  ap- 
parent that  there  was  no  alternative.  To  fight,  to  fly,  or  to  remain  long  in- 
active, were  alike  fatal ;  and  the  plan  was  determined  on.  The  Plaza,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards, 

**  Was  defended  on  its  three  sides  by  low  ranges  of  buildings,  consisting  of  spa- 
cious halls,  with  wide  doors  or  vomitories  opening  into  the  square.  In  these  halls 
he  stationed  his  cavalry  in  two  divisions — one  under  his  brother  Hernando,  and 
the  other  under  De  Soto.  The  infantry  he  placed  in  another  of  the  buildings,  re- 
serving 20  men  to  act  with  himself  as  occasion  might  require.  All  received  orders 
to  wait,  at  their  posts-,  the  arrival  of  the  Inca.  After  his  entrance  into  the 
great  square,  they  were  still  to  remain  under  cover,  till  the  signal  was  given  by 
the  discharge  of  a  gun,  when  they  were  to  cry  their  war  cries,  to  rush  out  in  a 
body  from  their  covert,  and  putting  the  Peruvians  to  the  sword,  bear  oflf  the  per- 
flOD  of  the  Inca.  *  *  * 

"  It  was  not  long  before  sunset,  when  the  van  of  the  royal  procession  entered 
the  gates  of  the  city.  First  came  some  hundreds  of  the  menials,  employed  to 
clear  the  path  from  every  obstacle,  and  singing  songs  of  triumph  as  they  came, 
*  which,  in  our  ears,'  says  one  of  the  conquerors,  *  sounded  like  the  songs  of  hell.' 
Then  followed  other  bodies  of  different  ranks,  and  dressed  in  different  liveries. 
Some  wore  a  showy  staff,  checkered  white  and  red  like  the  squares  of  a  chess- 
board ;  others  were  clad  in  pure  white,  bearing  banners  or  maces  of  silver  or  cop- 
per ;  and  the  guards,  together  with  those  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  prince, 
were  distinguished  by  a  rich  azure  livery  and  a  profusion  of  gay  ornaments,  while 
the  large  pendants  attached  to  the  ears  distinguished  the  Peruvian  noble. 

''Elevated  high  above  his  vassals  came  the  Inca  Atahuallpa,  borne  on  a  sedan  or 
open  litter,  on  which  was  a  sort  of  throne  made  of  massive  gold  of  inestimable  value. 
The  palanquin  was  lined  with  the  richly -colored  plumes  of  tropical  birds,  and 
studded  with  shining  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  The  monarch's  attire  was  richer 
than  on  the  preceding  evening.  Round  his  neck  was  suspended  a  collar  of  eme- 
ralds of  uncommon  size  and  brilliancy.  His  short  hair  was  decorated  with  golden 
ornaments,  and  the  imperial  bvrla  encircled  his  temples.  The  bearing  of  the  Inca 
was  sedate  and  dignified ;  and  from  his  lofty  station  he  looked  down  on  the  multi- 
tudes below  with  an  air  of  composure,  like  one  accustomed  to  command. 

**  As  the  leading  filA  of  the  procession  entered  the  great  square,  larger — says 
an  old  chronicler — ^than  any  square  in  Spain,  they  opened  to  the  right  and  left  for 
the  ro,yal  retinue  to  pass.  Every  thing  was  conducted  with  admirable  order.  The 
monarch  was  permitted  to  traverse  the  Plaza  in  silence,  and  not  a  Spaniard  was 
to  be  seen.  When  some  five  or  six  thousand  of  his  people  had  entered  the  place, 
Atahuallpa  halted,  and  turning  round  with  an  inquiring  look,  demanded,  '  Where 
are  the  strangers  ?*  " 


t*jn.<. 


At  this  moment  a  Dominican  friar,  Father  Valverdc,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cusco,  coming  forward  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other^ 
began   to    explain    the  principles  of  the  Christian    faith  to    the    Inca. 

tahuallpa  listened  patiently  to  the  discourse,  until  he  began  to  compre- 
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hend  that  the  drift  of  it  was  to  persuade  him  to  resign  his  sceptre  and 
change  his  religion. 

**  I  will  be  no  maD*8  tributary,"  said  he,  "  I  am  greater  than  any  prince  upon 
earth.  Year  emperor  may  be  a  great  prioce  ;  I  do  not  doubt  it,  when  I  see  that 
be  has  sent  his  subjects  so  far  across  the  water !  and  I  am  willing  to  hold  him  as  a 
brother.  As  for  the  Pope,  of  whom  you  speak,  he  must  be  crazy  to  talk  of  giving 
away  countries  that  do  not  belong  to  him.  For  my  faith,  I  will  not  change  it. 
Your  own  God,  as  you  say,  was  put  to  death  by  the  very  men  he  created.  But 
mine,'  he  continued,  pointing  to  his  deity,  then,  alas !  sinkmg  in  glory  behind  the 
mountains,  *  my  God  still  lives  in  the  heavens,  and  looks  down  on  his  children.' 

**  He  then  demanded  of  Valverde  by  what  authority  he  said  these  things.  The 
friar  pointed  to  the  book  which  he  held  as  his  authority.  Atahuallpa  taking  it, 
turned  over  the  pages  a  moment ;  then,  as  the  insult  he  had  received  protmbly 
flashed  across  his  mind,  he  threw  it  down  with  vehemence,  and  exclaimed,  *  Tell 
your  comrades  that  they  shall  give  me  an  account  of  their  doings  in  my  land.  I 
will  not  go  from  here  till  they  have  made  me  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  wrongs 
they  have  committed.' 

"  The  friar,  openly  scandalized  by  the  indignity  offered  to  the  sacred  volume, 
itayed  only  to  pick  it  up,  and  hastening  to  Pizarro,  informed  him  of  what  had  been 
done,  exclaiming,  at  t&e  same  time, '  Do  you  not  see,  that  while  we  stand  here 
wasting  our  breath  in  talking  with  this  dog,  full  of  pride  as  he  is,  the  fields  are 
filling  with  Indians  ?  Set  on  at  once — I  absolve  you.'  Pizarro  saw  that  the  hour 
had  come.  He  waved  a  white  scarf  in  the  air,  the  appointed  signal.  The  fatal 
gun  was  fired  from  the  fortress.  Then,  springing  into  the  square,  the  Spanish 
captain  and  his  followers  shouted  the  old  war-cry  of  *  St.  Jago,  and  at  them.*  Ic 
was  answered  by  the  battle-cry  of  every  Spaniard  in  the  city,  as,  rushing  from  the 
avenues  of  the  great  halls  in  which  they  were  concealed,  they  poured  into  the 
Flaza^  horse  and  foot,  each  in  his  own  dark  column,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  midst  of  the  Indian  crowd." 

The  results  of  this  terrible  onslaught,  after  half  an  hour's  hard  fighting, 
was  the  slaughter  of  from  2,000  to  10,000  Indians,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Inca,  without  the  loss  of  a  Spaniard.  Thus  fell  the  Indian  empire ;  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  singular  form  of  government,  that 
the  loss  of  the  Inca  totally  disorganised  the  government  as  well  as  the  army, 
which  dispersed  at  once>  and  the  conquest  was  in  eflfect  completed.  The 
subsequent  events,  whereby  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  became  consolidated 
in  the  country,  are  fraught  with  interest  and  instruction.  Almost  every  man 
concerned  in  the  scene  of  violence  and  rapine  was  overtaken  by  a  just  and 
terrible  retribution,  more  particularly  those  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the 
unfortunate  Inca-  After  he  had  engaged  to  pay,  and  actually  made  over,  gold 
and  silver  to  the  extent  of  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  about  the  sum  recent* 
ly  exacted  by  England  of  the  Chinese,  he  perished  miserably  by  the  Gerrote, 
a  victim  to  the  policy  of  his  conqueror.  The  arrival  of  Almagro  with  large 
reinforcements  in  the  camp  of  Pizarro,  soon  afler  the  immolation  of  the 
Inca,  gave  the  means  for  prosecuting  the  plunder  of  the  cities.  Afler  at- 
tempting, by  the  installation  of  Manco  Capac  as  Inca,  to  control  the  people 
and  subject  them  to  his  will,  Pizarro  returned  to  the  coast  and  founded  the 
city  of  Lima,  where  he  was  assassinated  in  1541,  nine  years  afler  the  seizure 
of  the  Inca.  Thenceforth  the  story  is  mostly  of  strife  among  the  Spa- 
nish chiefs.  A  civil  war  between  Almagro  and  Hernando  Pizarro  ended  in 
the  defeat  and  execution  of  the  former,  who  had  fallen  prisoner  to  his  old 
enemy ;  and  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Spain,  where  he  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son, and  remained  there  twenty  years,  and  when  released  lived  several  years, 
completing  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cnsco  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  who,  expelling  the  incapable  viceroy, 
Nonez,  established  himself  in  the  government.   Gonzalo  was,  however,  infe* 
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rior  to  his  brothers  in  firmness  of  purpose  and  extensiveness  of  riewsf  being 
mainly  indebted  to  his  lieutenant  Carbajal  for  his  success.  Carbajal  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  drawn  out  by  the  peculiar  operations 
of  the  Spaniards  in  that  age  of  the  world.  Although  a  monster  of  cruelty, 
he  wins  our  admiration  at  his  undaunted  courage,  his  great  sagacity, 
knowledge  of  men,  and  constancy  of  purpose.  In  his  early  life  he  entered 
the  army,  and  served  forty  years  in  the  Italian  wars,  where  he  witnessed  the 
capture  of  Francis  I.  at  Pavia.  With  booty  obtained  at  the  sack  of  Rome, 
he  sought  the  new  world,  and  for  services  under  Pizarro  was  rewarded  with 
a  grant  of  land  in  Cusco.  When  the  Viceroy  Nunez  was  sent  out  to  en^ 
force  those  odious  ordinances,  which  called  forth  the  resistance  of  the  co- 
lonists, headed  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  Carbajal,  then  eighty  years  old,  joined 
Gonzalo,  and  his  determined  valor,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  sagacious 
advice,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  placing  Pizarro  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  was  noted  for  his  inexorable  severity  towards  those  who, 
in  the  continual  change  of  parties  among  the  Spaniards,  fell  in  his  hands,  as 
renegades  to  their  party.  These  were  promptly  executed.  When  Pizarro, 
on  the  death  of  the  Viceroy  Nunez,  became  master  of  Peru,  Carbajal  ad- 
vised him  to  cast  off  his  allegiance  to  Spain,  marry  Coya,  the  female  repre- 
sentative of  the  Incas,  and  proclaim  himself  king.  For  enterprise  of  such 
a  nature,  Gonzalo  was,  however,  not  capable.  Yet  it  was  the  only  sound 
policy  under  the  circumstances,  standing  as  they  did  in  the  attitude  of  re- 
bellion to  the  crown;  but  he  could  not  divine  the  future  with  the  undaunted 
gaze  of  the  veteran  Carbajal-  The  Spanish  government  soon  sent  out  a 
roost  able  man,  Pedro  de  la  Gasca  as  viceroy,  an  ecclesiastic  of  great  mind 
but  humble  deportment.  He  arrived  without  arms.  By  the  moderation  of 
his  conduct,  the  good  sense  of  his  proclamation,  and  having  in  the  "  king*s 
name  a  tower  of  strength,"  he  soon  won  over  the  adherents  of  Pizarro,  who 
had  been  prepared  to  resist  force  but  not  argument  and  clemency.  As  soon 
as  Carbajal  read  the  proclamations  of  de  Gasca  and  witnessed  their  effect, 
his  sagacious  mind  rightly  estimated  their  true  position,  and  he  counselled 
Pizarro  to  accept  the  terms  offered  him.  As,  however,  that  chief  was  in- 
capable of  carrying  out  the  advices  of  Cabajal  on  a  previous  occasion,  so 
was  be  incapable  of  understanding  his  present  position,  and  he  proceeded  to 
arm.  Meanwhile,  the  adherents  of  Pizarro,  affected  by  the  proclamation 
of  de  Gasca,  deserted  in  scores.  His  gallant  army,  which  had  been  organ- 
ised at  great  expense,  "  melted  away  like  the  mist,"  and  he  became  bewil- 
dered by  misfortune. 

**  Carbajal,  who  made  a  jest  of  every  thins,  even  the  mbfortunes  that  pinched 
him  sharpest,  when  told  of  the  desertion  of  his  comrades,  amused  himself  by 
humming  the  words  of  a  popular  ditty : 

'  The  wind  blows  the  baiiPs  off  mj  head,  mother, 
Two  at  a  time  it  blows  them  away.'  " 

Gonzalo  retired  into  Chili,  and  having  organized  a  force,  he,  through  the 
exertions  of  Carbajal,  defeated  the  royal  forces  in  a  great  battle,  at  Huarino, 
and  entered  Cusco  in  triumph.  Gasca  being  joined  by  VaJdivia,  one  of  the 
best  captains  of  Peru,  advanced  against  Pizarro,  and  Carbajal  advised  aretreat ; 
but  Pizarro  persisted  in  maintaining  his  ground,  while  he  rejected  until  too 
late  the  proposal  of  Carbajal,  to  defend  the  bridge  by  which  Gasca  was  ap- 
proaching. As  Gasca  advanced,  Pizarro  had  cause  to  distrust  the  fidelity 
of  his  followers  ;  and  as  the  armies  confronted  each  other,  his  chief 
officers  and  men  began  to  desert  in  squadrons,  and  the  army  speedily  dis- 
banded without  fighting 
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**  I^zarro,  amidst  the  general  wreck,  found  himself  ]eh  with  only  a  few  cava- 
liers who  disdained  to  fly.  Stunned  by  the  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune,  the 
unhappy  chief  could  hnrdly  comprehend  his  situation.  *  AVhat  remains  for  us  V 
said  he  to  Acosta,  one  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  him  '  Fall  on  the  enemy, 
since  nothing  else  is  left,'  answered  the  iron-hearted  soldier,  *  and  die  like  Ro- 
mans.' *■  Better  to  die  like  Christians,*  replied  his  commander ;  and  slowly  turn- 
ing his  horse,  he  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  royal  army. 

''  In  this  general  wreck  of  their  fortunes,  Francisco  de  Carbajal  fared  no  bet- 
ter than  his  chief.  As  he  saw  the  soldiers  deserting  their  posts,  and  going  over 
to  the  enemy  ooe  after  another,  he  coolly  hummed  the  words  of  his  favorite  old 
ballad— 

'  The  wind  blows  the  hairs  off  my  head,  mother !' " 

When  he  found  himself  alone,  the  stout  old  warrior  attempted  to  escape; 
his  aged  horse  broke  down  under  him,  and  he  was  seized  by  some  of  his 
own  followers,  who  hoped  to  make  better  terms  for  themselves  by  surrender- 
ing him ;  and  they  hurried  him  off  to  the  quarters  of  Gasca. 

The  convoy  was  soon  swelled  by  a  number  of  common  file  from  the 
royal  army,  some  of  whom  had  long  arrears  to  settle  with  the  prisoner ;  and 
not  content  with  heaping  reproaches  and  imprecations  on  his  head,  they 
now  threatened  to  proceed  to  acts  of  violence,  which  Carbajal,  far  from  de- 
precating, seemed  rather  to  court,  as  the  speediest  way  of  ridding  himself  of 
life.  When  he  approached  the  President's  head-quarters,  Centeno,  who 
was  near,  rebuked  the  disorderly  rabble,  and  compelled  them  to  give  way. 
Carbajal  on  seeing  this,  with  a  respectful  air  demanded  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  this  courteous  protection.  To  which  his  ancient  comrade  re- 
plied, '*  Do  you  not  know  me — Diego  Centeno  l"  "  I  crave  your  pardon," 
said  the  veteran  sarcastically,  alluding  to  his  long  flight  in  the  Charcas  and 
his  recent  defeat  at  Huarino ;  **  it  is  so  long  since  1  have  seen  anything  but 
your  back  that  I  had  forgotten  your  face."  Pizarro  was  condemned  to  be 
beheaded,  and  Carbajal  to  be  drawn  and  quartered.  **•  No  mercy  was  shown 
him  who  had  shown  none  to  others."  Carbajal,  when  he  heard  his  doom, 
remarked,  '*  They  can  but  kill  me."  Many  visited  him  to  upbraid  him,  and 
he  indulged  his  caustic  humor  freely  at  their  expense.  One  person,  whose 
life  Carbajal  had  formerly  spared,  was  profuse  in  his  professions  to  serve 
him.  Carbajal  cut  him  short,  exclaiming,  *'  and  what  service  can  yon  do 
me?  can  you  set  me  free  1  If  you  cannot  do  that,  you  can  do  nothing.  If  I 
spared  your  life,  as  you  say,  it  was  probably  because  I  did  not  think  it  uwth 
while  to  take  it"  Some  pious  persons  wished  him  to  see  a  priest  and  un- 
burthen  his  conscience.  **  But  of  what  use  would  that  be  V*  asked  Carba- 
jal, ''  I  have  nothing  that  lies  heavy  on  my  conscience,  unless  it  be,  indeed, 
the  debt  of  half  a  real  to  a  shopkeeper  in  Seville,  which  I  forgot  to  pay  be- 
fore leaving  the  country  1"  Hardened  as  was  the  old  soldier,  he  was  clearly 
Dot  of  a  nature  sufficiently  stern  to  make  a  banker  of  the  present  day*  He 
was  carried  to  execution  in  a  kind  of  basket  drawn  by  mules.  When  thrust 
into  it,  he  exclaimed,  **  cradles  for  infants  and  a  cradle  for  the  old  man  too, 
it  seems."  He  died  at  the  age  of  84,  with  the  fires  of  youth  glowing  fiercely 
and  anquenchably  in  his  bosom.  "  He  looked  on  life  as  a  farce,  though  he 
too  oflen  made  it  a  tragedy."  Pizarro  was  shortly  afler  beheaded,  at  42 
years  of  age,  being  the  youngest  of  the  Pizarros ;  and  liis  death  closed  the 
fate  of  the  remarkable  family  that  had  conquered  the  country,  and  given  one 
of  its  richest  jewels  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Gasca,  afler  settling  the  country,  leaving  it  prosperous  and  tranquil,  re- 
turns to  Spain,  and,  resigning  his  command,  retired  to  his  episcopal  functions. 

Thus  far  the  history  of  that  interesting  country  is  brought  down  by  the 
graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Prescott     The  story  is  told  in  a  manner  more  agreeable 
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than  18  usually  encountered  in  the  historic  page  ;  and  the  reader  is  impressed 
with  the  authenticity  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  narrative. 

By  these  means  detailed,  the  Spaniards  became  possessed  of  a  country  of 
great  wealth  and  vast  importance.  But,  like  all  the  rich  possessions  that 
nave  fallen  to  their  lot,  it  was  miserably  misused.  Its  wealth  was  squan- 
dered; its  people  oppressed ;  its  vast  public  works  allowed  to  go  to  decay, 
and  its  great  natural  advantagf^s  utterly  neglected.  Peru,  after  three  cen- 
turies of  Christian  rule  of  the  Spaniards,  is  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  at 
the  end  of  three  centuries  of  the  Pagan  rule  of  the  Incas.  Although  no  accu- 
rate or  approximate  statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  has  been  given,  yet  such  data  as  have  been  handed  down  show 
that  the  population  has  been  frightfully  diminished.  Probably  the  whole  popu- 
lation, at  present  1,500,000,  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  number  under  the  last  of 
the  Incas.  The  chief  causes  of  the  depopulation  have  been  the  massacres  by 
the  Spaniards,  suicides  of  the  natives  to  escape  the  horrible  oppression  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed,  the  deaths  produced  by  the  involuntary  ser- 
vice called  "  mita,"  exacted  from  the  natives  beyond  their  strength,  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  d&c.  The  mita  has  been  supposed  to  have  swept  off  four 
times  as  many  as  all  the  other  causes  together.  Its  abolition,  of  late  years, 
has  already  produced  recuperative  effects  on  the  population.  For  two  hun- 
dred years  the  Indians  submitted  with  exemplary  patience  to  the  horrible 
tyranny  of  their  oppressors.  In  1780  a  more  oppressive  exaction  of  taxes 
roused  a  general  opposition,  which,  headed  by  Tupac  Amaru,  threatened 
seriously  the  Spanish  power,  and  might  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  treachery 
of  an  Indian,  who  betrayed  the  chief  into  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
without  a  leader  the  Indians  dispersed.  This  war  resulted,  however,  in  the 
abolition  of  a  most  oppressive  tax.  When  the  Spanish  war  of  Indepen- 
dence took  place,  the  natives  fought  occasionally  on  the  side  of  the  patriots,  but 
had  no  clear  idea  of  the  objects  of  the  war.  Its  effects  were  to  supply  them 
arms  and  teach  them  their  use,  and  also  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
with  the  materials  of  which  the  hills  abound.  The  time  is  now  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  miserable  Spanish  race  will  be  scourged  from  the 
country  they  have '  eo  long  cursed  with  their  presence,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Incas  will,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  resume  the  sway 
of  their  fathers.  It  has  only  been  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Indians  that  has  thus  far  saved  the  Spaniards;  and,  therefore,  in  some 
sense,  their  very  tyranny  has  been  the  means  of  prolonging  it. 

According  to  a  late  traveller.  Dr.  Von  Tschudi,  and  other  authorities, 
nothing  can  be  more  deplorable,  in  a  physical  or  moral  sense,  than  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Spanish  population  of  Peru.  The  population  of  Lima, 
in  1842,  is  given  at  53,000,  divided  into  five  classes :  1st.  White  Creoles, 
20,000 ;  2d.  Indians,  5,300 ;  3d.  Mixed  races,  Negroes,  &c.,  24,000 ;  4th. 
Slaves,  4,700 ;  5th.  Ecclesiastics,  900.  Dr.  Tschudi  gives  nineteen  di^ 
ferent  heads  of  the  mixed  races,  all  of  whom,  although  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  degradation,  look  upon  the  Indians  as  ''  brutes."  The  white  Creoles  are 
an  effeminate,  idle  race,  and  exist  there,  apparently,  but  on  the  sufferance 
of  the  Indians. 

Events  are  now  transpiring  in  Mexico  which  will  terminate  Spanish  do- 
minion there  forever ;  and  we  may  hope  that  Peruvian  disenthraJment  will 
follow  Mexican  emancipation  in  at  least  as  short  a  period  as  its  subjugation 
followed  the  conquests  of  Cortez,  three  hundred  years  since. 
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(ConoUded.) 

The  joy  manifested  on  this  great  victory  was  exuberant  and  sincere. 
Every  manifestation  of  public  gratitude  was  shown  to  Essex  and  bis  com- 
peers.    The  Presbyterians,  of  whom  he  was  a  member,  improved  the  victory, 
and  endeavored  to  render  their  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  paramount 
in  the  kingdom.     For  a  wnile  no  enemy  of  any  magnitude  opposed  its  pro- 
gress, but  the  number  of  those  who  maintained  true  liberty  of  conscience 
was  rapidly  increasing.     \^ith  such  men  as  Cromwell  and  his  friends  at 
their  head,  they  soon  became  powerful.    But  as,  in  the  triumph  of  a  good 
cause,  some  innocent  person  oflen  suffers,  so  in  this  case  Essex,  a  staunch 
friend  of  liberty,  had  to  combat  with  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  by  friend^ 
and  calumnies  and  suspicions.     He  withdrew  himself  from  his  army.     An 
event  which  had  served  not  a  little  to  render  the  independent  party  more 
popular,  was  the  glorious  victory  of  *'  Marston  Moor,"  where  the  genius  of 
Cromwell  shone  so  conspicuously.     Essex  was  reinstated  in  his  command ; 
but  the  embarrassments,  instead  of  being  diminished,  were  much  aggravated, 
and  he  soon  resigned  his  command  and  retired  from  public  life.    Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed  general  of  the  army  ;  Oliver  Cromwell  his 
lieutenant  general.    The  battle  of  Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire,  decided 
the  war.     No  battle  had  been  so  general  and  fiercely  contested.    Never 
had  the  two  armies  been  so  equal  in  strength.     To  complete  the  victory,  all 
the  letters  and  papers  of  the  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament — 
the  most  irrefragable  proofs  of  Charles'  duplicity  in  treating  with  the  Par- 
liament at  any  time.     His  private  sentiments  were  therein  disclosed  towards 
the  reheU  as  he  termed  them.     The  existence  of  a  conspiracy  between  him 
and  the  Irish  rebels  who  had  massacred  the  Protestants  andj  been  at  war 
with  England,  by  which  they  agreed  to  land  an  army  in  England,  was  made 
known,  and  excited  the  rage  of  all  parties.     Bristol,  the  only  strong  town  in 
the  possession  of  the  royalists,  was  ignominiously  surrendered  by  Prince 
Rupert     Montrose,  with  his  notorious  band  of  Highlanders,  was  soon  de- 
stroyed, and  he  a  wandering  outlaw.     No  hope  remained,  and  the  king, 
reduced  to  extremities,  seeks  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp.    The  arrears  of 
the  Scottish- army  were  paid,  (d6400,000,)  and  the  king  was  delivered  to  the 
custody  of  the  Parliament.     By  this  event  we  may  almost  regard  the  war 
between   the  king  and    Parliament  closed ;    and  our   attention   is  now 
called  to  the  disputes  which  arose  between  t^  army  and  the  Parliament, 
before  entering  upon  which,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the  state  of  the  two 
at  this  time,  and  the  origin  of  their  disputes.    In  a  word,  then,  the  Parlia- 
ment  were  the  Presbyterians,  (for  the  majority  were  of  that  persuasion ;) 
the  army  were  Independents.     The  Presbyterians,  in  desiring  a  change  in 
the  established  church,  merely  wished  a  change  in  the  formula.    Presby- 
terianism  was  to  be  in  the  place  of  Episcopacy,  and  was  to  be  enforced 
upon  all  parties  with  the  same  severity  as  in  former  days  its  rival  had  been. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Independents  were  composed  of  men  of  all  creeds,  who 
maintained  the  right  of  men  to  worship  God  accordingf^o  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience,  and  that  an  alliance  between  the  church  and  state 
was  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  religion.     Their  leaders,  Cromwell,  Ireton 
and  Milton,  (then  young,  but  who  occupied  a  conspicuous  part  in  these 
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theological  disputes,)  were  men  of  sincere  and  heartfelt  religion.  The 
royalists  of  his  day,  and  we  lire  sorry  to  observe  M.  Guizot  adopts  their 
view,  call  them  hypocritical  fanatics ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  they 
never  swerved  from  their  principles — how  then  could  they  have  been  hypo- 
critical. As  to  their  fanaticism,  we  must  recollect  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  and  it  is  only  when  compared  with  the  dissolute  cavaliers  that  any 
person  would  entertain  the  idea.  If,  indeed,  to  pray  fervently  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  to  give  thanks  to  the  most  high  for  all  their  success ;  to  praise  him  at 
all  times ;  to  live  soberly,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  decorous  and  moral ; 
to  abstain  from  all  excess,  from  all  dissolute  and  profane  conversation — if. 
indeed,  these  be  marks  of  **  hypocritical  fanaticism"  Cromwell  and  his 
fellows  were  fanatics ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these,  together  with  accordant 
circumstances,  are  the  characteristics  of  men  indued  with  piety  and  the  fear 
of  God,  then  were  they  also  entitled  to  his  praise.  The  conduct  of  Crom- 
well and  Ireton  in  treating  with  the  king,  which  we  shall  notice  afterwards, 
is  urged  as  a  strong  argument  for  their  hypocrisy  ;  but  as  we  intend  further 
to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  we  will  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  contests 
as  it  now  stands  between  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians. 

Charles  was  conveyed  to  Holmby  Castle  in  Northamptonshire,  Feb.  16, 
1647,  and  the  army  was  ordered  to  disband,  except  those  required  for 
Ireland — they  were  all  to  take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  to  con- 
form to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  refused,  and  demanded  their 
arrears.  Skippon  and  Massey  were  appointed  to  command  the  army  ia 
Ireland.  They  wished  for  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  also.  The  Parliament 
ordered  them  instantly  to  disband.  The  soldiers  addressed  a  letter  to  Fairfax, 
saying,  that  if  their  officers  refused  to  lead  them,  they  well  knew  how  tolneet 
without  them  and  defend  their  own  rights.  The  Presbyterians  endeavored 
to  raise  another  army  in  the  city,  and  turned  their  eyes  towards  Essex  again 
to  command.  But  at  this  crisis  that  general  died  suddenly  on  his  return 
from  hunting.  His  love  of  liberty  was  sincere,  his  integrity  undoubted — 
all  parties  could  trust  him,  when  they  knew  the  bribes  that  royalty  was  con- 
stantly holding  out  to  tempt  him.  With  a  nature  too  timid  ahd  sensitive 
to  brave  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  died  with  the  admiration  of  his 
opponents,  (we  mean  the  Independents,  who  were  not  enemies  to  the  Pres> 
byterians,  but  merely  antagonistic  in  principle,)  and  the  love  of  his  country. 
The  Parliament  invited  the  king  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Oatlands 
Castle  near  London — the  army  anticipated  them  by  seizing  him,  and  he 
was  taken  to  New-market.  The  army  continued  to  advance  upon  London, 
notwithstanding  Parliamentary  prohibitions,  and  the  Commons  at  last  sub- 
mitted. 

Meanwhile  all  this  was  proceeding,  the  king,  under  the  care  of  the  army, 
and  ever  bent  on  intrigue,  had  endeavored  to  inveigle  its  leaders  into  his 
interests.  They  had  unifoysly  treated  him  with  respect,  nay,  kindness ; 
they  had  allowed  his  chaplains  to  be  with  him,  a  privilege  the  Presbyterians 
refused  him ;  but  he  mistook  the  action  for  a  concession  to  him,  instead  of 
considering  that  it  was  carrying  out  the  principles  for  which  they  contended, 
the  right  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  all.  He  was  .of  a  different  persuasion 
of  faith  to  themselves,  and  he  of  course  wished  to  enjoy  it.  He  expressed  a 
desire  tosee  his  children  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  Parliament ;  Fairfax 
obtained  from  Parliament  their  acquiescence.  These/acts  have  induced  the 
enemies  of  Cromwell  to  assert  that  he  intended  to  betray  the  Parliament, 
whose  servant  he  «ras.  Nothing  was  frirther  from  his  intentions.  He  treated 
the  king  with  courtesy,  and  endeavored  to  restore  amity  between  him  and  the 
Parliament.  His  motives  must  be  considered  sincere  and  praiseworthy,  for  it 
was  befi>re  plana  of  ambition  had  entered  into  his  soul ;  besides,  his  conduct 
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OD  this  occasion  accorded  with  his  general  condact  Although  a  sincere 
friend  of  liberty,  Cromwell  always  contended  for  the  necessity  of  an  execu- 
tive power,  to  put  into  execution  the  designs  of  the  people's  delegate ;  and 
brought  up  as  he  was  under  a  monarchy,  he  rery  naturally  considered  the 
king  as  that  executive  power.  He  saw,  moreover,  that  tyranny  had  not  be^n 
abolished  in  ecclesiasiitical  affairs,  only  transferred  into  other  hands, — from 
the  king  to  the  Parliament ;  and  therefore  offered  to  the  king  the  restoration 
of  bis  dignity,  provided  his  legitimate  and  carefully  watched  power  should 
in  future  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  representatives.  Such  had  been  the  design  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  had  that  treaty,  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  enemies  of  Cromwell, 
been  entered  into,  the  objects  and  wishes  of  the  first  patriots  would  have 
been  gained.  The  duplicity  of  Charles  frustrated  so  hopeful  a  result ;  while 
an  indiscriminating  people,  because  the  king  had  engaged  in  other  plans 
unknown  to  Cromwell,  (in  fact  to  ensnare  him,)  accused  Cromwell  of 
abetting  the  king  in  fresh  schemes  of  fraud,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  en- 
deavored to  treat  honestly  with  him.  Such  is  our  view  of  the  affair  at 
Windsor,  and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  assertion  of  Ireton  to  the  king,  as  well 
as  by  their  actions.  "  Sir,"  said  Ireton,  '*  you  assume  to  be  arbiter  between 
the  Parliament  and  us ;  it  is  we  who  will  be  arbiters  between  you  and  the 
Parliament."  Charles,  by  his  intrigue  and  double  dealing,  disgusted  all 
parties,  and  the  sincere  republicans  plainly  saw  that  royalty  was  no  longer 
worthy  of  trust.  They  had  tried  their  last  effort  to  reclaim  it — ^to  restore  it 
Their  endeavors  had  failed,  and  now  they  abandoned  it  as  a  hopeless  enter- 
prise. In  all  tiiis  they  acted  to  their  own  convictions.  How  then  can  they 
be  charged  with  insincerity  ?  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  blacken  the  characters 
of  Cromwell  and  his  pious  compeers  with  infamy,  and  exalt  to  the  sky  the 
evasive,  hypocritical  and  tyrannical  Charles  the  Martyr.  But  the  time  of 
such  things  is  past,  because  men  have  begun  to  inquire  into  their  respec- 
tive merits.  The  memory  of  Charles  has  been  washed  from  the  stains  with 
which  royalist  historians  (interested  moreover)  have  covered  it. 

The  reasons  that  induced  Charles  to  break  off  the  negociation,  was  the 
news  he  received  from  London,  where  the  Presbyterians  clamored  for  his 
return.  A  mob  had  surrounded  the  house,  and  afler  waiting  some  time, 
had  forced  its  way  in,  and  compelled  the  members  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
requesting  the  king  to  return  to  London  forthwith.  Soon  after,''the  Inde- 
pendents in  the  house  were  obliged,  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  to  retreat  to 
the  camp  and  seek  the  protection  of  the  army.  Among  the  fugitives  were 
the  two  speakers,  Lord  Manchester  and  Mr.  Luthall,  and  above  60  members. 
The  army  proceeded  to  London  to  subdue  these  disturbances.  In  peace 
and  quiet  solemnity  they  reinstated  the  fugitive  members.  The  triumph 
was  complete,  and  the  Presbyterians  were  in  future  unable  to  carry  into 
effect  their  oppressive  designs.  The  agitation  of  the  people  was  at  its 
height;  they  would  endure  despotism  of  no  kind,  whether  civil  or  spiritual. 
The  state  of  affairs  is  thus  graphically  described  by  M.  Guizot,  who,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  avoid  saying,  appears  to  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye,  when 
penning  his  History  of  the  English  Revolution,  the  characters  in  that  of  his  own 
country;  because  when  the  reformers  desired  freedom  in  religion,  he  seems 
often  to  confound  it  with  the  destruction  of  religion,  as  attempted  by  the 
French.  The  parallel,  however,  will  not  hold  g<x)d.  The  French  were  a 
nation  without  religion,  (their  leaders  avowedly  so.)  Vain,  trifling,  oppressed 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastics,  they  imputed  all  the  faults  of  their  church 
polity  to  religion,  not  the  corruptions  in  the  form  of  it  established  in  their 
land.  The  leaders  of  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  endeavored'  to  serve 
God  as  they  judged  was  most  in  accordance  with  his  divine  will ;  viewed 
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wkh  horror  the  desecration  of  his  name  by  those  professing  to  be  his 
ministers,  and  endeavored  to  wipe  away  so  foul  a  stain.  The  object  of  the 
one  was  to  destroy,  the  other  to  cleanse  from  impurity.     But  to  our  author. 

**  After  all  this  great  aod  facile  saccess,  the  revolutionary  movement,  hitherto  re- 
strained or  regulated  even  among  the  Independents  by  the  necessity  of  the  struggle, 
soared  freely ;  each  man*8  passions,  hopes  and  dreams  became  bold,  and  openly 
declared  themselves.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  tl)e  party,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
in  the  general  council  of  offihers,  republican  projects  came  forth  plain  and  positive. 
Already  for  some  time  past,  Vane,  Ludlow,  Haslerig,  Martyn,  Scotland  Hutchinson 
had  scarcely  answered,  when  any  one  accused  them  of  hostility  to  monarchy ;  they 
now  openly  spoke  of  it  with  contempt.  The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  tha 
people,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  one  sole  assembly  appointed  by  the  people, 
DOW  guided  all  their  actions  and  words.  In  their  conversations  any  idea  of  accommo- 
dation with  the  king,  no  matter  upon  what  terms,  was  treated  as  treason.  In 
the  ranks  below  them,  among  the  people  as  well  as  in  the  army,  the  excitement  of 
men's  minds  was  as  general  as  it  was  intense  ;  in  everything,  reforms  till  then  un- 
heard of  were  demanded  ;  on  all  sides  reformers  rose  up  ;  to  their  wild  desires  no 
law  imposed  resi)ect,  no  fact  seemed  an  obstacle.  All  the  more  confident  and  impe- 
rious in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  and  obscurity,  their  petitions,  their  pamphlets, 
eveiy  day  poured  forth,  hinted  menace  in  all  directions.*' —  VoL  2,  p.  366. 

To  subvert  monarchy,  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  English 
nation,  and  to  abolish  all  connection  between  church  and  state,  were  the 
grand  objects  of  the  patriotic  endeavors  of  the  leaders,  more  especially 
Cromwell.  Nor  was  it  adopted  by  him  merely  to  secure  popularity.  1  hat 
they  were  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  may  be  proved  from  his  subsequent 
government,  when,  in  the  affair  of  the  unhappy  Piedmontese,  he  appealed 
so  powerfully  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  above  all,  from  the  anxious  solici- 
tude with  which  he  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  French  Protestants. 
Although  anxious  to  secure  the  amity  of  the  powerful  Louis  XIV.,  he  hazard- 
ed the  immense  advantages  it  held  out,  by  insisting  with  inflexible  reso- 
lution on  the  toleration  of  the  Protestants.  In  consequence  of  his  determi- 
nation, the  treaty  was  retarded,  nay,  almost  broken  off;  but  Cromwell  was 
firm  to  his  purpose,  and  the  crafty  and  bigoted  French  monarch  was  con- 
tent after  a  struggle  to  yield.  It  was  under  the  son  of  a  much  praised 
**  martyr,''  when  the  old  monarchy  was  re-established,  and  the  politics  and 
men  of  the  revolution  were  consigned  to  infamy,  that  the  Protestant  subjects 
of  France  became  the  prey  of  the  destroyer.  We  beg  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Cromwell's  secretary 
Thurloe,  written  at  the  time,  and  in  reference  to  the  event  alluded  to : 

*^  May,  1654. — There  are  great  endeavours  used  by  the  French  to  make  an 
alliance  nere,  but  no  progi'ess  is  made  therein  as  yet;  nor  will  there  be,  without 
making  full  provision  for  the  Protestaots,  and  that  you  may  be  confident  upon  on 
all  occasions  ;  nay,  that  no  agreement  at  all  will  be  made  without  communicating 
with  those  to  whom  you  are  sent." 

*•  Jtt/y  7,  1654. — Thirty  articles  have  been  delivered  in  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador— one  whereof  is,  that  the  Protestants  in  France  shall  have  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  whatsoever,  and  this  (I  believe)  will 
not  be  departed  from.  His  highness  (Cromwell,)  continuing  his  ancient  zeal  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  whereof  no  body  need  doubt,  nor  have  the  least  scruple, 
but  may  build  the  greatest  resolutions  thereupon." 

**  Nov,  10,  1654. — Concerning  the  letters  you  writ  to  me  formerly,  there  will  be 
now  scarce  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  the  French  ambassador  about  them  ; 
it  being  very  doubtful  whether  the  Protector  and  France  will  come  to  any  terms 
of  amity.  The  ambassador  is  not  yet  gone,  but  pretends  he  hath  commands  to 
return  forthwith  to  give  an  account  of  his  negociation.  You  know  what  interest 
it  is  that  the  Protector  hath  espoused,  and  which  is  dearer  to  him  than  his  life  and 
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ftU  he  hath,  and  therefore  cannot  conseot  to  put  a  prejudice  upon  that  by  any  treaty 
with  a  foreign  state ;  and  France  insisting  npon  some  things  bearing  very  hard  upon 
that  interest,  renders  the  present  treaty  deficient  if  not  hopeless." 

With  such  evidence,  we  trust  our  readers  will  be  fully  satisfied  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  Cromwell's  conduct  in  matters  of  religion.  We  pass  on  to  the 
subject  of  our  notice. 

The  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  Parliament  and  the  army  became 
more  numerous  and  important.  The  violent  words  that  passed  on  either 
side  threw  the  weak  Charles  into  a  state  of  fear  of  assassination,  for  men 
who  use  are  always  in  fear  of  harshness.  He  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle.  Hither  the  com- 
missioners from  Scotland,  the  Lords  Lauderdale,  Lowden  and  Lanark  came, 
to  treat  with  the  king,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  ostensibly  negociating 
with  the  commissioners  sent  thither  by  Parliament.  Their  private  treaty  was 
carried  on  in  great  mystery,  and  when  concluded,  it  was  concealed  in  a 
garden,  until  it  could  be  taken  away  with  safety.  This  accomplished,  he 
haughtily  refused  the  terms  proffered  by  the  Parliamentary  commissioners, 
who  departed,  ader  giving  orders  for  his  safe  keeping  under  the  strictest 
surveillance.  When  the  refusal  became  known  at  Westminster,  the  fury  of 
the  people  was  beyond  bounds.  Cromwell,  whose  sagacity  enabled  him  to 
suspect  the  real  cause  that  induced  the  visit  of  the  Scotch  commissioners 
to  the  king,  accused  the  monarch  of  dealing  underhanded  with  them,  in 
order  to  plunge  the  nation  into  another  war.  Wc  subjoin  his  speech  on 
the  occasion,  when  the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  royalty  was  carried  by 
the  Parliament.  « 

**  *  Mr.  speaker,*  said  he,  *  the  king  is  a  man  of  great  sense  and  of  great  talents, 
but  so  full  of  dissimulation,  so  false,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  trusting  him. 
While  he  is  protesting  his  love  for  peace,  he  is  treating  underhand  with  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  to  plunge  the  nntiuo  into  another  war.  It  is  now  expected  the 
Parliament  should  govern  and  defend  the  kingdom,  by  their  own  power  and  reso- 
lution, and  not  teach  the  people  any  longer  to  expect  safety  and  government  from 
an  obstinate  man,  whose  heart  (rod  hath  hardened  ;  the  men  who,  at  the  expense 
of  their  blood,  defended  you  from  so  many  perils,  will  again  defend  you  with  the 
same  courage  and  fidelity,  against  all  opposition.  Teach  them,  not  by  neglecting 
your  own  and  the  kingdom's  safety  in  which  their  own  is  involved,  to  think  them- 
selves betrayed,  and  left  hereafter  to  the  rage  and  malire  of  an  irreconcilable  enemy, 
whom  they  have  subdued  for  your  sake,  lest  despair  teach  them  to  seek  their 
safety  by  some  other  means  than  adhering  to  you,  who  will  not  stick  to  yourselves. 
And  how  destructive  such  a  resolution  in  them  will  be  to  you  all,  I  tremble  to 
diink,  and  leave  you  to  judge ;'  and  he  sat  down  with  his  hand  on  his  sword  hilt.  " 
—26.  p.  393. 

The  effects  of  the  secret  treaty  with  the  Scottish  commissioners  soon  be- 
came manifest,  in  the  invasion  of  England  by  their  northern  neighbors,  ac- 
companied by  a  simultaneous  insurrection  of  the  English  royalists.  The 
invaded  soon  retaliated. 

'*  Cromwell  had  waited  for  neither  orders  nor  promises.  Already  a  month  since, 
well-informed,  perhaps  by  Argyle  himself,  of  the  condition  and  movements  of  the 
Scottish  army,  he  had  sent  word  to  Lambert  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  to 
avoid  an  engagement,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  ready  to  support  him.  And  so 
it  happened:  Pembroke  castle  capitulated  three  days  after  the  invasion,  (July  11,) 
and  two  days  after,  Cromwell  set  out  at  the  head  of  five  or  six  thousand  men— 
ill-shod,  ill-clad,  but  proud  of  their  glory — eager  to  fight,  and  certain  of  victory. — 
*  Send  me  some  shoes  for  my  poor  tired  soldiers,'  Cromwell  wrote  to  Derby  house 
«— ^  they  have  a  long  march  to  take.'    And  he  traversed  nearly  all  England — first 
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from  west  to  east,  then  from  south  to  oortb,  with  a  rapidity  till  then  wkhont  er- 
smple, — lavish  on  his  way  of  protestations,  of  pious  ebnllitions,  intent  on  dispelling 
suspicions,  on  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  blindest  &natics,  on  enlisting  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  soldiers.  Thirteen  days  after  his  departure,  his  cavalry,  which  had 
beeo  sent  in  advance,  had  united  with  Lambert,  (July  27,)  and  he  rejoined  it  him- 
self on  the  7th  of  August,  at  Knaresborougb,  in  Yorkshire,  the  two  corps  forming 
together  nine  or  ten  thousand  men.  Meantime  the  Scots  had  advanced  by  the 
western  road  through  Cumberland,  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire ;  but  they  were 
full  of  indecision,  made  long  halts,  were  scattered  over  a  line  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  were  internally  agitated  by  religious,  political  and  military  dissensions,  and 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  enemy's  movements.  Suddenly,  Langdale,  who 
with  the  English  insurgents  was  some  way  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  to  the 
left,  sent  word  to  Hamilton  that  Cromwell  was  approaching ;  that  he  had  certain 
information  of  it,  and  that  everything  announced,  on  his  part,  an  intention  of  giving 
battle.  *  Impossible !'  replied  the  duke — *  they  have  not  had  time  to  come,  a 
Cromwell  is  so  near,  it  is  assuredly  only  with  a  very  few  men,  and  he  will  take  care 
not  to  attack  us  ;*  and  he  removed  his  nead- quarters  to  Preston.  Another  message 
(Aug.  17)  soon  reached  him ;  Langdale's  cavalry  was  already  engaged  with  Crom- 
well's. Langdale  promised  to  hold  out ;  his  position  was  good — his  men  in  spirits ; 
he  only  wanted  some  reinforcements — a  thousand  men  at  least — and  he  would  give 
the  whole  army  time  to  rally  and  crush  the  enemy.  Hamilton  promised  rein- 
forcements. Langdale  fought  for  four  hours.  By  his  own  admission,  CromweB 
had  never  met  with  so  desperate  a  resistance*  But  no  assistance  came,  and  the 
gallant, cavalier  was  obliged  to  yield.  Leaving  the  defeated  to  an  undisturbed  re- 
treat, Cromwell  marched  straight  upon  the  Scots,  who  were  hurrying  across  the 
Ribble,  to  place  this  obstacle  between  him  and  them.  Most  of  the  regiments  were 
already  on  the  other  side ;  only  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  Hamilton  himself,  with 
a  few  squadrons,  remained  on^the  right  bank  to  cover  their  retreat.  Cromwell  at 
once  dispersed  them ;  and  passing  the  river  with  them,  and  giving  his  troops  but  a 
short  repose,  continued  next  morning  (Aug.  18)  at  day-braak  in  pursuit  of  them ; 
•till  marching  towards  the  south,  and  contioning  eager  in  flight  their  invadinff 
movement,  overtook  them  the  same  day  at  Wigan,  fiflien  miles  from  Preston,  and 
cut  their  rear-guard  to  pieces.  The  pride  of  two  victories — the  hope  of  a  decisive 
triumph*-the  very  impatience  of  fatigue,  hourly  augmented  the  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers. The  pursuit  was  recommenced  the  next  day  ( Aug.  19)  with  even  sreater 
rapidity  and  determination.  Irritated  in  their  turn  at  being  thus  pressed  upon 
by  an  inferior  number,  and  meeting  with  an  advantageous  defile  near  Warringtonf 
the  Scots  suddenly  turned  round  and  faced  them,  and  a  third  battle  took  place, 
longer  and  more  bloody  than  the  previous  two,  but  with  the  same  result.  The 
English  carried  the  defile,  and  afterwards,  also  at  Warrington,  a  bridge  over  the 
Mersey,  which  the  Scots  were  about  to  break  down,  in  onder  to  give  themselves 
breathing  time.  Vociferous  dismay  now  manifested  itself  in  the  Scottish  army. 
A  council  of  war  declared  that  the  infantry,  being  without  ammunition,  could  no 
longer  resist ;  it  surrendered  in  a  body.  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
went  off  towards  Wales  to  revive  the  royalist  insurrection  there  ;  but  suddenly 
changing  his  mind,  he  proceeded  to  the  north-east,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
reach  Scotland,  but  everywhere  as  he  passed  the  peasantry  rose  in  arms,  and  the 
magistrates  summoned  him  to  surrender.  At  Uttoxeter,  in  Stafifordshire,  on  hear- 
ing a  rumor  that  he  purposed  to  escape  with  a  few  officers,  his  own  cavalry  mu- 
tinied. At  this  moment  Lambert,  and  Lord  Grey,  of  Groby,  who  h  id  beeo  sent  in 
pursuit  of  him,  were  close  at  hand.  Too  faint-hearted  to  struggle  against  so  ad- 
verse a  fate,  he  (Aug.  25)  left  his  men  to  surrender  or  disband  at  their  pleasure- 
accepted  himself  the  conditions  proposed  by  Lambert ;  was  sent  prisoner  to  Not- 
tingham ;  and  after  a  fortnight^s  campaign,  Cromwell,  finding  no  trace  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  on  English  ground,  marched  towards  Scotland  to  invade  it  in  his  turn, 
and  thus  wrest  from  the  royalist  Presbyterians  all  means  of  action  and  of  safety.'* 
—it.  p.  409-411. 

At  this  juncture,  when  the  Independents  under  Cromwell  were  for  fight* 
ing  the  battles  of  their  country,  the  Presbyterians  remained  at  home,  de- 
BOttncing  Cromwell  and  seeking  his  ruin---but  in  vain.     They  then  pre* 
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tended  to  wish  for  peace  with  Charles.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
treat  with  Charles  in  prison.  The  character  of  the  man  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal  was  the  same  as  in  former  days ;  misfortunes  had  not  corrected 
his  dissimulation— only  rendered  it  the  more  profound.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  illustration  of  our  remark: 

*'At  the  same  time  (Sept.  13)  fifteen  commissioners  proceeded  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  five  lords  and  ten  members  of  the  Commons — all  excepting  Vane,  and  per- 
haps Lord  Say,  favorable  to  peace.     Never  had  negotiation  excited  such  aoxi^ius 
expectation.     It  was  to  last  forty  days.     The  king  had  eagerly  accepted  it — giving 
bis  word  that,  during  that  period,  and  for  twenty  days  after,  he  would  make  no 
attempt  to  escape.     Twenty  of  his  oldest  servants — lords,  divines,  lawyers — ^had 
been  permitted  to  advise  with  him ;  he  had  even  requested  and  obtained  that  part 
of  his  household,  domestics,  pages,  secretaries,  chamberlains,  grooms  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  so  on,  should  be  restored  to  him  on  this  occasion.     Accordingly,  when 
the  commissioners  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Newport,  (Sept.  15,)  the  throng 
was  so  great  that  three  days  passed  before  all  the  new-comers  could  procure  lodg- 
ings.    5leantime  the  commissioners  waited  upon  the  king  every  morning,  pro- 
foundly respectful,  but  very  reserved — and  no  one  of  them  venturing  to  converse 
with  him  in  private.    But  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  them  held  familiar  com- 
munication with  his  counsellors,  and  through  them  conveyed  to  him  their  advice, 
exhorting  him  above  all  things  to  accept  at  once  and  without  discussion  the  pro^ 
posals  of  J*arliament,  ^for,'  said  they,  '  all  would  be  lost  if  the  negotiation  was  not 
concluded,  and  the  king  returned  to  London  before  the  army  and  Cromwell  should 
arrive  there.'   Charles  seemed  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  their  counsels,  and  in- 
clined to  adopt  them ;  but  in  his  heart  he  nourished  a  far  different  hope.  Ormond, 
who,  for  the  last  six  months,  had  found  refuge  in   Paris,  was  about  to  re-appear 
in  Irelan'1,  provided  with  the  money  and  ammunition  which  the  court  of  France 
had  provided  him.    He  was,  upon  his  arrival,  and  in  concert  with  Lord  Inchiquin, 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Catholics,  and  enter  upOn  a  vigorous  war  against  the 
Parliment,  so  that  the  king,  who  was  then  to  make  his  escape,  might  have  a  king- 
dom and  soldiers.     '  This  new  negotiation,'  he  wrote  (August)  to  Sir  William 
Hopkins,  who  was  charged  to  arrange  his  flight,  *  will  be  derision,  like  the  rest'; 
there  Is  no  change  in  my  designs.'     The  conference  was  officially  opened  on  the 
18th  September.     The  king  sat  under  a  canopy  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall;  a 
little  before  him  were  the  commissioners  from  Westminster  seated  around  a  table. 
Behind  his  chair  stood  his  own  counsellors,  perfectly  silent,  for  it  was  with  the 
king  in  person  that  the  Parliament  desired  to  treat;  any  mediator  would  have 
seemed  to  lower  its  dignity ;  and  in  their  punctual  submission  the  commissioners 
were  scarcely  prevailed  upon  to  permit  the  presence  of  any  witnesses  whatever. 
Charles  accordingly  maintained  the  discussion  alone — only,  when  he  thought  fit,  he 
might  retire  into  an  adjoining  room  to  take  the  advice  of  his  counsellors.  At  the  sight 
of  their  king,  thus  solitary,  thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  an  inward  emotion 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  present.     Charles*  hair  had  turned  grey ;  an  expression 
of  habitual  sadness  had  blended  with  the  haughtiness  of  his  glance,  and  his  de- 
portment, his  voice — his  every  feature,  revealed  a  proud  but  yet  subdued  soul- 
alike  incapable  of  struggling  against  its  destiny  or  of  yielding  to  it ;  a  touching  and 
singular  mixture  of  grandeur  without  power— of  presumption  without  hope.     The 
proposals  of  Parliament,  still  the  same,  except  a  few  unimportant  modifications, 
were  successively  read  and  examined.    Charles  entered  with  a  good  grace  into 
the  discussM)n ;  calm,  ready  to  answer  any  questions,  taking  no  offence  at  objec- 
tions, and  skillfully  making  the  most  qf  the  good  points  in  his  case  ;  astonishing, 
in  shoil,  the  most  prejudiced  adversaries  by  the  firmness  of  his  mind,  his  gentle- 
ness, and  his  knowledge  of  the  aflTairs  and  laws  of  the  kingdom.     ^  The  king,* 
said  the  Earl  of  Salisbuiy  one  day  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  *  has  made  marvel- 
lous   progress.'     •  No !    my    lord,*   replied  Warwick ;    *  the  king    has    always 
been  what  he  is  now,  but  your  lordship  perceives  it  too  late.'    Buckley,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  from  the  Commons,  urged  him  to  accept  the  whole,  assuring 
him  that  *  the  treaty,  once  executed,  the  devil  himself  would  not  be  able  to  break 
iV     *  Sir,'  said  Charles,  *  if  you  call  this  a  treaty,  consider  whether  it  be  not  like 
the  fray  in  the  Comedy,  where  the  man  comes  out  and  says,  *  There  has  been  ft 
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fray,  and  do  fhiy.'  It  beiog  asked  how  that  conid  be,  *  Why/  said  he,  *  there  ha^ 
been  three  blows  given,  and  I  had  them  all.  Look  whether  this  be  not  a  parallel 
case  ;  I  have  granted  absolutely  most  of  your  propositions,  and  with  great  mode- 
ration limited  only  some  tew  of  them,  and  you  make  me  no  concessions.*  He 
had,  indeed,  consented  to  the  demands  of  Parliament  as  to  the  command  of  the  sea 
and  ladd  forces,  the  nomination  of  the  great  officers  of  state  as  to  Ireland — even  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  the  resistance  which  had  brought  on  civil  war ;  but,  instead 
of  giving  up  at  once,  and  without  hesitation,  he  disputed  every  foot  of  the  ground 
he  could  no  longer  defend,  sometimes  himself  addressing  different  proposals  to  the 
House,  sometimes  seeking  to  render  his  own  concessions  pertinacious,  in  asserting 
his  right  at  the  very  moment  he  was  giving  it  up  ;  inexhaustible  in  subtleties  and 
reticences,  daily  giving  his  adversaries  some  new  reason  to  thick  that  the  hardest 
necessity  was  their  only  security  against  him.  Moreover,  he  persisted  as  much 
from  conscientious  motives,  as  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  his  prerogative,  in 
opposing  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  severities  which  they  desired  to  in- 
flict on  his  principal  supporters.  Finally,  after  having  solemnly  promised  that  all 
hostilities  in  Ireland  should  cease,  he  secretly  wrote  to  Ormond,  (Oct.  10th,) 
*  Obey  my  wife's  orders,  not  mine,  until  I  shall  let  you  know  I  am  free  from  ail 
restraint;  nor  trouble  yourself  about  my  concessions  as  to  Ireland — tney  will  not 
lead  to  anything.*  And  the  day  on  which  he  had  consented  to  transfer  to  Parlia- 
ment for  twenty  years  the  command  of  the  army,  (Oct.  9.)  he  wrote  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hopkins,  *  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  great  concession  this  morning  was  made 
only' with  a  view  to  facilitate  my  approaching  escape  ;  without  that  hope  I  should 
never  have  yielded  in  this  manner.  If  I  had  refused  I  could,  without  much 
sorrow,  have  returned  to  my  prison  ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  own  it  would  break  my  heart, 
for  I  have  done  what  my  escape  alone  can  justify.'  " — lb,  pp.  414 — 417. 

The  time  agreed  upon  was  extended,  and  at  last  the  Commissioners 
returned  with  concessions  from  Charles,  very  similar  to  those  he  had 
oftentimes  made  before,  but  uniformly  rejected  by  the  Parliament.  The 
Presbyterians,  nevertheless,  were  willing  to  accept  the  terms  he  offered, 
DO  great  seemed  their  own  danger ;  for  Cromwell  had  left;  Scotland,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  London.  While  the  debate  lasted,  the  king  was  re- 
moved to  Hurst  Castle  by  the  army.  This  event  excited  the  anger  of 
the  House,  who  thereupon  voted  that  the  terms  of  the  king  were  satis- 
factory, by  a  majority  of  140  to  104.  Now  occurred,  what  is  commonly 
called,  "  Pride'9  Purge^^  or  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  most  part  of 
those  inclined  to  the  compromise  with  the  king — an  act,  no  doubt  un- 
constitutional, but  which  the  necessity  of  the  times,  in  a  great  measure, 
will  palliate,  if  not  excuse.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Parliament, 
as  it  was  then  constituted^  although,  when  elected,  the  members  repre- 
Bented  the  opinions  and  wishes  uf  the  people,  had  then  ceased  to  do  so, 
they  had  been  returned  to  procure  them  liberty — the  people,  with  heart 
and  hand,  supported  them.  They  had  become  partizans  of  a  sect,  and 
endeavored  to  palm  this  force  upon  the  people ;  these  offered  their  re- 
sistance to  them  which  they  had  formerly  done  to  the  king.  They  now, 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  party,  and  to  crush  the  best  friends  of  liberty, 
had  consented  to  negotiate  with  the  king,  upon  the  terms  which  they 
many  times  before  had  indignantly  rejected,  when  no  personal  fear  or 
interest  warped  their  minds.  The  people  were  unable  to  make  a  con- 
stitutional demonstration  of  their  sentiments,  by  sending  men  to  Parlia- 
ment believing  and  prepared  to  carry  out  their  own  views,  because  the 
present  Parliament  had  voted  itself  indissoluble.  No  legitimate  way 
was  therefore  open  to  them,  by  which  they  could  prevent  the  ruin  that 
seemed  to  threaten  their  hopes.  It  was  a  choice  of  evils,  and  they 
adopted  that  which  appeared  the  most  plausible  and  rational. 

When  the  House  had  been  v/ell  purged  by  Col.  Pride,  it  was  voted 
forthwith  that  the  iniquities  of  the  king  should  be  visited  with  condign 
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punishment.  His  trial  and  death  are  so  well  known,  and  the  narration 
of  these  incidents  by  M.  Guizot  accord  with  the  account  of  most  other 
historians,  that  there  exists  no  reason  why  we  should  detain  our  readers 
any  longer  upon  the  subject,  merely  than  to  mention,  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  royalty  was  declared  burthensome,  and  England  be- 
came a  republic.  , 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  this  glorious  struggle,  until  the 
overthrow  of  royalty ;  and,  although  humanity  may  shed  a  tear  over  the 
fall  of  Charles  by  so  cruel  a  death,  our  sympathy  ought  not  to  induce  us 
to  view  his  crimes,  committed  against  his  country  and  his  people,  with 
lenient  partiality,  or  to  impute  to  his  opponents  motives  for  their  con- 
duct less  honorable  than  those  which  really  actuated  them.  TVe  must 
ever  regard  the  times  when  their  actions,  which  are  so  much  con- 
demned, were  committed ;  and,  in  giving  judgment  as  to  the  severity 
they  exercised,  consider,  if  that  severity  had  not  been  employed,  what 
would  have  been  the  consequences ;  we  must  weigh  the  one  against 
the  other,  unbiassed  by  love,  unprejudiced  by  hate,  and  then  conscien- 
tiously decide.  The  history  before  us  has,  in  a  great  measure,  pursued 
this  line  of  conduct ;  and  although  it  has  given,  (as  we  humbly  conceive,) 
an  implicit  credence  to  the  royalist  authorities  and  traditions,  it  merits 
great  praise  for  the  fairness  of  its  remarks,  and  the  candor  of  its  conclu- 
sions. If  he  attribute  wrong  motives  to  the  sincere  republicans  and 
their  leaders,  especially  Oliver  Cromwell,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  fail  to  expose  the  lewd  profligacy  \)f  the  royalists,  and  the  duplicity 
and  knavery  of  the  king ;  nor  does  he  screen  the  king  from  censure. 
The  history,  too,  is  written  in  a  good,  plain,  but  forcible  style,  concise 
but  comprehensive,  and  the  translation,  which  is  spirited  and  accurate, 
attests  the  ability  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Hazlitt.  We  repeat  our  obligation  to 
M.  Guizot  for  the  intellectual  treat  we  have  gained  in  the  perusal  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  and  to  the  publishers  for  the  introduction,  in  so 
cheap  and  popular  a  form,  of  this  highly  interesting  and  valuable  his- 
tory, to  the  posterity  of  the  compeers  of  those  noble  champions  of  free- 
dom in  those  dark  ages. 


IIHB8  TO 


•  •  •  • 


I  THAiiK  thee — not  for  that  kind  deed  alone,  ^ 

Though  deep  within  my  heart  the  record  lies,  V* 
Engraved  with  those  few  pleasant  memories,    V 

That,  like  strong  sunbeams  on  my  life  have  shone  : — *   ^ 
I  thank  thee  most  for  this — that  when  belief  ^ 

In  human  worth  was  darkening  into  doubt, —  " 
As,  one  by  one,  I  marked  with  bitter  grief  A. 

Those  I  had  reverenced  with  a  faith  devout,  -*' 
Turn  recreant  back  upon  their  heave  nward  way,  f . 

And  sink  before  me  into  common  clay,   ^ 
That  thou  dost  come  my  faith  to  re-assure,    *| 

My  wavering  trust  in  goodness  to  restore,  H 
And  bid  my  fainting  hope  take  wing  once  more.  1^ 
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SOME  DOMESTIC  PECULIARITIKS  QT  AUTHORS. 

(CoBcladed.) 

Charles  La  he  delighted  in  roast  pig  and  a  draught  of  porter  oat  of  the  pewter 
pot,  aod  he  would  press  his  friends,  even  great  men  and  bashful  ladies,  to  taste  the 
sen  nine  article,  fresh  drawn  at  the  bar  of  his  favorite  little  inn  at  EdmoatoD. 
Coleridge  observes,  that  **  some  men  are  like  musical  glasses — to  produce  their 
finest  tones,  yon  most  keep  them  wet/'  Addison's  recourse  to  the  bottle  as  a  cure 
for  his  taciturnity,  finally  induced  those  intemperate  habits  which  elicited  Dr. 
Johnson's  memorable  remarks—**  In  the  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  comfort, 
cowardice  for  courage,  aod  bashfulness  for  confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Addison  was  first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  which  he  obtained  from 
the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober  hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  from  the  presence 
of  those  to  whom  be  knows  himself  superior,  will  desire  to  let  loose  his  powers  of 
conversation  ;  and  who  that  ever  asked  succor  from  Bacchus  was  able  to  preserve 
himself  from  being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary  ?** 

A  celebrated  modern  poet  being  invited  to  dinner  by  a  lady,  requested  her  to 
provide  for  him  some  peppermint  cordial  and  black  puddings.  Goldsmith's  usual 
beverage,  in  1764,  was  a  alight  decoction  of  sassafras,  which  had  at  that  time  a 
fashionable  reputation  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood  ;  and  his  supper  was  uniformly  a 
dish  of  boiled  milk.  Dr.  Shaw,  the  naturalist,  drank  largely  of  green  tea ;  till, 
having  lost  the  use  of  one  arm,  he  says  he  discontinued  it,  and  recovered  the  use 
of  the  limb. 

Benjamin  Franklin  at  one  time  contemplated  practising  abstinence  from  animd 
food.  '*  I  hesitated  some  time,"  be  says,  **  between  principle  and  inclination,  till 
at  last  recollecting  that,  when  a  cod  had  been  opened,  some  small  fish  were  found 
in  its  belly,  I  said  to  myself,  if  you  eat  one  another,  J  see  no  reason  why  we  may 
not  eat  you.  T  accordingly  dined  on  the  cod  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  and 
have  since  continued  to  eat  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  returning  only  occasionally  to 
my  vegetable  plan.  How  convenient  does  it  prove  to  be  a  rational  anirnal^  that 
knows  how  to  find  or  invent  a  plausible  pretext  for  whatever  it  has  an  inclinatioa 
to  do !»» 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  writing  his  ** Principia,"  he  lived  on  a  scanty 
allowance  of  bread  and  water,  and  vegetable  diet.  Kuhl,  the  naturalist,  was  remark- 
ably moderate  in  regard  to  food  ;  on  his  journeys,  he  required  nothing  more  to  allay 
hunger  and  thirst  than  dry  bread,  with  milk  and  water,  provided  he  could  attain 
the  object  to  which  all  his  labors  were  directed — the  extension  of  his  knowledge. 

Milton  used  to  take  **a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  water,"  just  before  going 
to  bed.     He  recommends 

"  T]^e  rAle  of  '  not  too  much/  by  temperance  taught. 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st ;  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nburiahment,  not  glutiooous  delight." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  whose  works  a  very  complete  code  for  life  and  conduct 
might  be  selected,  used  to  say,  that  **  greatness  of  any  kind  has  no  greater  foe  than 
a  habit  of  drinking."  This  striking  and  just  remark  is,  however,  only  an  abridg- 
ment of  one  by  Swift,  who  pronounces  temperance  to  be  *'  a  necessary  virtue  for 
great  men  ;  since* it  is  the  parent  of  that  ease  and  liberty,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  which  philosophy  allows  to  be  the  greatest 
felicities  of  life."  AlljiAigh  our  own  times  are  not  wholly  free  from  such  sad 
spectacles  of  moral  injj^cility ,  yet  the  evil  is  now  lessening  every  year,  and  the  men 
of  might  of  the  peasant  age  exult  in  their  enfranchisement  from  the  galling  yoke 
of  so  inveterate  a  vice.     Praise  to  the  popular  Temperance  movement  of  the  day. 
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WheD  Sam  Yeller  was  rehearsing  his  walentine  to  bis  honored  sire,  the  latter 
renionstrated  against  its  abrupt  conclasion— or,  as  be  qaaintly  called  it,  its  **  rayther 
sudflen  pall  up."  '*  That^s  the  art  o*  letter-writing,*'  says  Sam ;  **  it  makes 
you  wish  there  was  more."  We  believe  there  is  as  mach  truth  as  wit  in  the 
reply.  Pope's  letters, — prepared  expressly  for  the  public  eye,  which,  howevert 
they  seldom  encountered, — ^verify  the  fact  by  the  inreree  proof.  A  felicitous  epis- 
tolary style  is  as  much  a  gift  intuitive,  as  are  superior  conversational  powers  :  the 
one  forms  the  true  counterpart  to  the  other ;  no  better  model  for  letters,  indeed, 
could  be  devised,  as  the  standard.  All  affectation  of  fine  phrases  and  pompous 
periods  should  be  avoided ;  yet  those  who  have  been  induced  to  think  they  can 
claim  the  audience  of  the  public  at  will,  scarce  know  how  to  relinquish  the  artifi- 
cialities of  polished  style  for  the  simplicity  of  common  sense.  The  classic  writers 
acted  in  most  instances  in  accordance  with  this  rule ;  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca, 
might  be  cited-^the  last  named  says,  on  this  subject :  **  I  would  have  my  letters 
be  like  my  discourses,  unstudied  and  easy.  Cowper's  letters  have  been  often 
referred  to  as  possessing  this  characteristic  beauty ;  and  many  others,  in  early 
and  later  times,  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  our  own  land,  might  also  be  named. 
Walpole,  Wraxall,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  Miss  Seward,  and  Madame 
d'Arblay,  will,  of  course,  ever  be  considered  as  constituent  portions  of  the  great 
■^  Republic  of  Letters,^*  Miss  Sewaiid  had  an  epistolary  cacoethes^  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  so  wonderful  a  correspondent  was  she,  that  she  left  twelve  quarto  vol- 
umes to  Constable,  the  publisher  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  same  time  admitting  the 
fiict  tbnt  they  formed  only  one- twelfth  part  of  what  she  had  actually  written. 
Six  volumes  only,  of  her  letters,  were  printed. 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  ail  female  epistolary  writers,  was  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  concerning  whose  letters  Smollet  professed  a  preference  over  all 
productions  of  their  class,  and  which  Johnson  also  asserted  constituted  the  only  book 
he  read  through^  from  choice,  in  his  life.  Let  us,  however,  refer  to  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  curious  and  eccentric  in  epistolary  matters,  as  evincing  the  wide 
scope  of  which  the  art  is  susceptible.  As  Long  letters  are  a  decided  bore,  we  sub- 
mit the  following  specimens  of  the  laconic  merely  : — Lord  Sandwich  is  said  to 
have  had  the  facility  of  disposing  of  his  letters  in  a  very  summary  manner  :  in  reply 
to  a  communication  he  received  from  a, political  antagonist,  he  wrote,  <*  Sir,  your 
letter  is  before  me,  and  it  will  presently  be  behind  me.  1  remain,"  &:c.  Foote^ 
the  comedian,  on  one  occasion  received  from  his  mother  a  pathetic  appeal,  for 
wme  of  the  *  root  of  all^evil,'  which  ran  in  the  words  following — "  Dear  Sam,  I  am 
in  prison  for  debt ;  come  and  assist  your  loving  mother.  E.  F."  To  which  he 
replied,  **  Dear  mother — So  am  1 ;  which  prevents  his  duty  being  paid  to  his 
bring  mother  by  her  affectionate  son.  S.  F."  These  are  to  be  sure  not  quite  so 
brief  or  forcible  as  CsBsar's  Venh  Vidu  Vici ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  come  nearer 
home  in  their  dealing  with  simple,  stubborn  fact.  Lest  any  should  require  further 
fllostration  of  the  superiority  of  modern  sententiousness  over  that  of  classic  re- 
nown, we  beg  to  refer  to  that  true  specimen  of  Yankee-go-ahead- principle  in- 
volved in  the  correspondence  between  son  and  sire,  somewhere  ^*  down  east,"  in 
ao  affair  matrimonial,  and  which  was  couched  in  the  following  pithy  appeal  and  re- 
sponse :  "  Dear  father — I  wish  to  marry  Clara.  Your  dutiful  son.  Sam." 
"  Dear  Sam — Go  a-head.  Your  affectionate  father.  John  Smith."  A  ceitaiQ 
lady  wrote  as  follows  to  her  liege  lord  :  **  I  write  to  you  because  I  have  nothing 
to  do ;  I  send  my  letter  because  I  have  nothing  to  say."  The  singular  connection 
of  names,  as  well  as  the  mysterious  and  portentous  nature  of  the  following,  in- 
duces us  to  quote  it ;  the  communication  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Bray,  Master  of  the 
Ked  Cow,  Cfow-Lane,  Smithfield :  **  Sir — You  are  hereby  desired  to  despatch 
yourself;  I  have  heard  a  very  good  character  of  you,  and  therefore  leave  it  to 
yourself  whether  you  will  die  by  dagger,  sword,  or  poison ;  if  you  outlive  this  or-» 
der  one  hour,  I  have  given  directions  to  put  you  to  death  by  torture.  Your  friend, 
J.  Langdon."     It  is  not  stated  whether  the  threat  was  executed. 

Before,  however,  we  cut  short  these  brief  epistles,  there  is  one  more  we  re- 
member to  have  met  with  years  ago,  to  the  following  effect :  "  Mr.  Rodgers* 
compliments  to  Mr.  Brown ;  and  begs  he  will  keep  his  piggs  on  his  own  side  of  th6 
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fence.*'  To  which  hia  neighbor  replied  in  the  following  wise  :  '*  Mr.  Brown's 
compliments  to  Mr.  Rodgers ;  and  begs,  when  next  he  has  occasion  to  spell  pigs, 
he  will  do  so  with  one  gJ*^  A  most  satisfactory  repljt  without  doubt.  In  an  ori- 
ginal letter  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  King  James  I.,  his  Grace  begins  his 
letter,  '*  Dear  dad  and  gossip,*'  and  closes  it,  (very  candidly,  for  a  courtier,)  ^'  Your 
majesty's  most  humble  slave  and  dog, — Stinie."  Pope  writes  about  one  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  had  such  a  passion  for  the  epistolary  pen,  that  he  had  been 
known  to  dictate  letters,  lor  the  mere  amusement  of  the  thing,  to  nine  amanuenses 
at  once.  The  following  is  a  literal  copy,  from  the  London  Times,  of  a  letter 
sent  to  a  physician  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year  of  grace  1820.  We  quote  it,  as 
proving  that  the  modern  claims  of  phonography  are  not  so  wholly  original  as  pre- 
tended by  the  advocates  of  that  science.  Said  epistle  reads  thus  :  "  Cer,  Yole 
oblige  me  uf  yole  kum  un  ce  me ;  i  hev  a  Bad  kowld,  an  am  Hill  in  mi  Bow  Hills, 
an  h^v  lorst  mi  Happe  Tite."  This  is  an  ingenious  specimen  of  expressive  or- 
thography ;  and  we  commend  it  especially  to  the  notice  of  modern  innovators 
upon  our  stern  old  Saxon  spelling ;  believing,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that 
somewhat  similar  relics  are  yet  to  be  found  lurking  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
great  republic.  It  is  needless  to  quote  the  despatches  of  generals  or  heroes  of 
flood  or  field.  Putnam's  memorable  words  were  as  much  to  the  point, — much 
more  direct,  and  woodeifully  briefer  than  those  of  Washington ;  and  in  the  action 
between  Admiral  Byng  and  the  Spaniards  in  1718,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote 
the  faoious  letter, — **  We  have  taken  or  destroyed  all  the  enemy's  ships  or  ves- 
sels on  the  coast,  as  per  margin  :"  exhibits  similar  comprehensive  brevity.  One 
more  sample,  and  we  close  our  collection  of  curiosities  in  letters.  It  is  a  serk>- 
comic  eifusion  from  the  pen  of  that  pensive  poet,  and  most  melancholy  man, 
Cowper,  addressed  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  (temp.  1731 :) 

"  My  very  dear  friend — I  am  going  to  send,  what,  when  you  have  read,  you  may 
scratch  your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose,  there's  nobody  knows,  whether  what  I  have  got, 
be  verse  or  not :  by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it  ought  to  be  rhyme ;  bat  if  it  be,  did  you 
ever  see,  of  late,  or  of  yore,  such  a  ditty  before  ? 

**  I  have  writ  charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as  well  as  I  could,  in  hopes  to  do  good  ; 
and  if  the  reviewer  should  say,  *  to  be  sure  the  gentleman's  muse  wears  methodist 
shoes,  you  may  know  by  her  pace  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her  bard  have  little 
regard  for  the  taste  and  fashions,  and  ruling  passions,  and  hoydening  play  of  the  modern 
day ;  and  though  she  assume  a  borrowed  plume,  and  now  and  then  wear  a  tittering  air, 
'tis  only  her  plan,  to  caich,  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a  pro- 
duction on  a  new  construction ;  she  has  baited  her  trap,  in  hopes  to  snap,  all  that  may 
come,  with  a  sugar  plum.'  His  opinion  in  this  will  not  be  amiss;  'tis  what  I  intend  my 
principal  end ;  and  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  till  a  few  are  brought  to  a  serious 
thought,  I  shall  tliink  I  am  paid,  for  all  I  have  said,  and  all  I  have  done,  though  1  have 
run  many  a  time,  after  rhyme,  as  far  as  from  hence  to  the  end  of  my  sense^and,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I  live  and  am  here,  another  year.  I  have  heard  of  a 
room,  with  a  floor  laid  upon  springs,  and  such  like  things,  with  so  much  art,  in  every 
part,  that  when  you  went  in,  you  were  forced  to  begin  a  minuet  jsace  with  an  air  and 
a  ffrace,  swimming  about,  now  in  and  now  out,  with  a  deal  of  state,  m  a  figure  of  eight, 
without  pipe  or  string,  or  any  such  thing;  and  now  I  have  writ  in  a  rhyming  fit,  wnat 
will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you  still,  though  against  your  will, 
dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  you  come  to  an  end  of  what  I  have  penned ;  which  that 
you  may  do,  ere  madam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out  without  jigging  about.  I  take  my 
leave ;  and  here  you  receive  a  bow  profoimd,  down  to  the  ground,  from  your  humble 
me— W.  C." 


AlfACHRONISMS,   BULLS   AlfD   BLUNDERS. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire  as  to  what  constitutes  the  curious  and  anomalous 
mistakes  designated  by  the  title  of  the  present  chapter  :  but  we  prefer  rather  to 
group  together  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  instances  of  high  treason  against  com- 
mon sense  and  accuracy  of  expression.  According  to  some  writers,  the  essence  of  a 
hull  consists  in  incongruity  of  ideas  ;  others  think  in  a  Judicrous  confusion  of  them ; 
but  whatever  may  be  its  source,  the  bare  mention  of  the  term  even  seems  pro- 
vocative of  a  hearty  laugh.  Men  of  genius  are  especially  liable  to  such  mental 
obliquities ;  nor  are  they  indeed  less  eccentric  in  other  matters ;  for  example,  how 
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commonlj  does  the  poet  conrt  the  syWan  shades  and  solitudes,  when,  all  the  while, 
he  is  cherishing  an  ardent  desire  of  fame  and  public  applause.  Others  are  irreso* 
Jute — headstrong  rather  than  firm — and  thus  perpetunlly  undoing  whatcTer  they 
may  have  achieved  !  We  all  are  influenced  by  change  ;  the  same  persons  and 
objects  appear  to  our  optics  under  very  different  aspects  at  different  times.  Our 
mental  atmosphere,  like  the  physical,  undergoes  a  kind  of  transmutation,  causing 
us  to  look  through  a  changeable  lens.  The  shrewdest  man,  at  some  time  or  other, 
will  necessarily  expose  some  vulnerable  points ;  although,  for  consistency's  sake, 
among  the  literary  profession,  there  is  one  thing  at  least  which  seems  to  be  an 
ever-endaring  accompaniment :  we  refer  to  that  sure  concomitant — self-esteem. 

Among  the  bright  galaxy  of  the  stars  that  emblazoned  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  how 
many  became  ot»cured  by  some  besetting  folly  !  What  shall  be  said  for  the  consis- 
tency of  Bacon,  *'  the  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind  ?*'  or  More,  the  dis- 
penser of  *'unbought  justice"  on  the  wool-sack — and  yet  who,  in  the  language  of 
jBurnet,  became  **  a  peraecutor,  even  unto  blood  ?"  Diderot  must  have  been  a  very 
Jason  ;  for  he  wrote  things  so  conflicting  in  their  character  and  aim,  that  no  mor- 
tal man  could  have  traced  their  paternity  to  one  and  the  same  source— differing 
not  only  in  morals  and  manners,  but  also  as  to  time  and  place. 

When  the  "  Utopia*^  was  first  published,  it  occasioned  a  pleasant  mistake.     This 
political  romance  represents  a  perfect  but  visionary  republic,  in  an  island  supposed 
to  have  been  somewhere  in  the  Atlantic,  near  these  western  shores.     '*  As  this 
was  the  age  of  discovery,"  says  Granger,  "  the  learned  Budseus  and  others  took  it 
for  genuine  history,  and  deemed  it  expedient  to  send  missionaries  thither  to  con- 
vert the  people,"  &c.    A  blunder  has  been  recorded  of  the  monks  in  the  dark 
ages,  which  was  not  very  unlikely  to  have  occurred  when  their  ignorance  was  so 
dense.    A  rector  of  a  parish  going  to  law  with  his  parishioners  about  paving  the 
church,  quoted  this  authority  from  St.  Peter :  ^'Paveant  iilij  non  paveam  ego,^* 
which  he  construed.   They  are  to  pave  the  church,  not  I!  and  this,  forsooth,  was 
admitted  as  good  law — and  by  the  judge,  himself  an  ecclesiastic  !     Pope,  in  a  note 
on  Meaturefor  Measure,  informs  us  that  the  story  was  taken  from  Cinthio*s  No- 
vels, Dec.  8,  Nov.  5,  i.  e.,  Decade  8,  Novel  5.     The  erudite  critic,  Warburton,  in 
his  edition  of  Uie  poet,  puts  the  words  in  full,  thus  :  December  8,  November  5  ! 
This  is  worse  even  than  the  French  editor  who,  in  a  catalogue  of  works  on  Natural 
History,  actually  inserted  the  £ssay  on  Irish  Bulls,  by  the  Edge  worths.  Lalande, 
the  French  astronomer,  designates  the  famous  philosopher,  Ferguson,  *'Berger 
au  Toi  d'Angleterre  en  Ecosse" — the  king  of  England's  shepherd  for  Scotland — 
the  fact  is,  be  was  merely,  for  a  few  early  years  of  his  life,  shepherd  to  a  small 
fiirmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Keith,  in  Banffshire.     Thomas  Holcroft  translated 
Madame  Genlis's  VeilUes  du  Chateau  with  the  incorAct  title  of  Tales  of  the 
Castle,  instead  of  Evenings  at  the  Countiy- House.    Every  one    has  heard  of 
Shakspeare's  singulai*  mistake  as  to  the  geography  of  Bohemia,  and  his  supposition 
that  Tunis  and  Naples  were  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  each  other.    But 
his  error  is  not  gi'eater  than  that  of  Apollonius  Khodius,  who  mentions  the  Rhone 
and  the  Po  as  meeting  and  discharging  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice  ;  or  that 
of  ^scfaylus,  who  places  the  river  Eridauus  in  Spain.     The  chorus  in  Buchan- 
an's tragedy  of  Jephiha  mentions,  in  very  familiar  terms,  the  wealth  of  Crcesus, 
who  was  not  born  till  about  six  hundred  years  after  Jephtha.     Smollett,  in  his 
History  of  England,  states  that  the  ancient  Britons  **  sowed  no  corn,  and  lived  in 
cottages  thatched  with  straw."     If  they  sowed  no  corn,  how  could  they  get  straw 
in  an  age  when  they  were  wholly  cut  off  from  the  continent  ? 

Painters  are  sometimes  guilty  of  anachronisms.  We  read  of  one  Tintoret,  who.'in 
a  picture  which  represents  the  Israelites  gathering  manna  in  the  desert,  armed  the 
Hebrews  with  guns  !  And  another  brother-artist  of  Dutch  extraction,  Brengheli 
by  name,  pourtrayiog  the  Eastern  Magi,  has  it  is  stated,  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  his  country,  actually  invested  the  Indian  king  with  a  white  surplice, 
boots  and  spurs,  and  bearing  in  his  hand,  as  an  offering,  the  model  of  a  Dutch 
seventy -four. 

As  to  errors  concerning  facts  merely,  and  faults  against  costume,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  notice  a  painting  in  a  country  church  in  Germany,  in  which  the  artist, 
who  had  intended  to  represent  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  has  so  far  availed  himself  of 
poetical  license,  as  to  exhibit  the  patriarch  with,  blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  rea<^  to 
•hoot  his  son,  and  an  angel  coming  suddenly  down  from  heaven,  pouring  water  on 
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the  pan.  There  ie  said  to  be  in  some  Spftoish  conrent  a  fimilar  pictni^,  in  wluch 
Abraham  is  about  to  shoot  Isaac  with  ti  pistol !  In  a  monastery,  at  Messina*  there 
was  to  be  seen,  formerly,  a  letter,  said  to  have  been  in  the  autograph  of  the  Vir- 
gin ;  being,  however,  written  on  linen  paper — thus  inyoWing  a  miracle;  we  merely 
mention  it  for  the  edification  of  lovers  of  the  marvellous.  We  read,  in  Owen's 
Travels,  that,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Zacharia,  at  Venice,  is  a  picture  of  a  Virgio 
and  child,  whom  an  angel  is  entertaining  with  an  air  upon  the  violin.  Its  date  is 
1500  ;  and  in  the  college  library,  at  Aberdeen,  there  is  a  missal,  in  one  of  the  il- 
lustrative paintings  of  which  the  angels  are  appearing  to  be  shepherds,  one  of 
whom  is  represented  as  regaling  himself  with  discordant  sounds  on  the  bag- 
pipes! 

Without  noticing  the  blunders  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  a  few  of  the  glarins  errors  of  the  '*  world's  great  poet,"  which  may  sur- 
prise some.  In  the  Comedy  of  Errors^  speaking  of  the  ancient  city  of  Epheaus, 
we  6nd  allusion  made  to  ducats,  marks  and  guilders,  as  well  as  to  an  abbess  of  a 
nunnery,  and  also  to  a  striking  clock.  In  Exng  John  and  Macbeth,  we  find  refer- 
ence made  to  cannon.  We  do  nut  learn  that  any  report  has  been  made  of  this 
strange  anachronism.  In  Coriolanus,  reference  is  made  to  Alexander,  Cato,  and 
Galen,  all  of  whom  lived  long  subsequent  to  his  day.  Cassius,  in  Julius  Caesar, 
speaks  of  a  clock  striking ;  he  must  have  been  endowed  with  a  seer's  prophetic 
vision.  Similar  mistakes  occur  in  Cymbeiine^  and  some  other  plays  of  Shaks- 
peare ;  but  in  King  Lear,  they  are  as  thick  as  **  leaves  in  Vallambrosa :"  e.  g., 
among  others,  Kent  talks  like  a  good  Protestant,  of  eating  no  fish,  and  Gloster,  of 
not  being  compelled  to  the  use  of  spectacles  !  Surely  it  must  have  been  Master 
Shakspeare  that  was  short-sighted.  Surprising  as  these  blunders  may  seem,  the 
great  poet  is  not  the  only  prominent  writer  who  has  thus  been  **  caught  nap- 
ping.'* 

In  the  **  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  if  we  mistake  not,  Nydia,  the  blind  girl,  is  said 
to  have  written  a  letter  to  Glaucus,  which  faculty  of  the  pen  must  have  been  of 
more  than  mortal  origin,  as  the  ingenuity  of  instructing  those  deprived  of  vision, 
is  of  a  date  long  subsequent  to  that  of  the  fated  city  of  Herculaneum.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  also,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  detected  in  a  similar  oversight  in 
one  of  his  great  poems,  and  satirized  for  it,  moreover,  by  Byron,  in  his  English 
Bards,  &c. 

But  we  must  have  a  taste  of  real  Hibernian  wit  and  blunder.  We  begin  with  a 
certain  Irishman,  whose  friend  being  arraigned  for  stealing  a  goose,  and  who  hay- 
ing brought  a  neighbor  to  testify  to  the  said  emblem  of  wisdom  having  been  in  his 
possession  ever  since  she  was  a  gosling,  and  which  testimony  cleared  him ;  Pat 
himself  fal'ing  into  a  simij|r  scrape  respecting  a  gun,  resorted  to  a  like  expe- 
dient, by  prevailing  on  a  countryman  to  assert,  that  he  remembered  the  gun  in  his 
possession  ever  since  it  was  a  pistol.  Walpole  tells  another  story  almost  as  eood. 
An  Irish  baronet  met  his  nurse  one  day,  when  the  latter  requested  alms.  ^W  will 
give  you  nothing,"  said  he ;  **you  played  me  a  mighty  scandalous  trick  in  ray  in- 
fancy !"  The  old  woman,  in  amazement,  inquired  what  iojuiy  she  had  done  him  ! 
He  answered,  **Iwas  a  fine  hoy,  but  you  changed  me.'"  jThis  is  the  very  con- 
fusion of  personal  identity.  It  reminds  us  of  the  man,  who,  on  being  rescued 
from  drowning  in  the  Seine,  promised  never  again  to  venture  into  the  water  till 
he  had  learned  to  swim !  Never  did  a  son  of  Erin  utter  a  bull  more  replete  with 
that  confusion  of  identity  they  are  so  remarkable  for,  than  that  of  honest  Pat» 
who,  being  asked  if  his  sister  had  been  endowed  by  heaven  with  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter ?  Keplied,  **  Faith,  I  do  not  know  whether  1  am  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  /"  But 
what  can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  the  Irishman,  who  requested  the  history  of  the 
world  before  the  creation  ?  Yet  this  anachronism  of  ide&s  is  not  unparalleled ; 
there  was  a  rabbi,  mentioned  by  Bayle,  who  asserted  that  **  Providence  questioned 
Adam  concerning  the  Creation  before  he  was  born  !"  Corneille,  the  pet  of  the 
French  court  in  its  Augustan  age,  utters  some  silly  things  withal :  for  example, 
he  makes  the  voice  of  a  certain  princess  to  inform  us  that  half  herself  has  buried 
the  other  half,-^ 

**  Weep  eyes ;  melt  into  tears  theae  cheeks  to  lave ; 
^  One  half  myself  lays  t'other  in  the  grave  j" 
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And  an  Italifto  poet  lotimatet  a  no  less  astounding  circumstaDce,  coDcenring  a 
eelebrnted  hero,  who  finaUy  falls  in  the  action,  and  cootinues  fighting,  even  after 
he  it  slam  : 

**  Nor  yet  perceived  the  vital  spirit  fled, 

Bat  stUl  fought  on,  nor  knew  that  he  was  dead !" 


CURIOUS  FORMS  OF  EXPRESSION  BT  WRITERS. 

In 6ntler*s  ■*  Remains"  we  are  told  **  there  is  a  kind  of  physiognomy  in  the 
titles  of  books,  no  less  than  in  the  faces  of  men,  by  which  a  skilful  observer  will  as 
well  know  what  to  expect  from  the  one  as  the  other."  What  shall  be  said,  how- 
ever, (to  refer  to  only  a  single  instance, )  of  the  appositeness  of  the  titles  of  that 
singularly  misnamed  philological  treatise,  Tooke's  "  Diversions  ofPvrley  7"  Authors 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  indidge  extravagant  or  hyperbolical  expressions,  from  their 
love  of  the  abstract  and  poetic ;  and  this  propensity  often  necessarily  leads  them 
into  the  use  of  inappropriate  terms.  Salverte,  in  his  ingenious  work  on  the  '*  Phi- 
losophy of  Magict^  has  some  astute  remarks  on  this  point.  "  Man,*'  he  ssys,  '*  is 
every  where  inclined  to  borrow  from  the  figurative  style  the  name  which  he  gives 
to  any  new  object,  with  the  aspect  of  which  he  has  been  struck."  For  instance,  a 
parasol  was  imported  to  the  centre  of  Africa,  and  the  inhabitants  called  it  the 
**  cloud  ;*'  a  picturesque  designation  which,  some  day  or  other,  may  become  the 
foundation  of  a  marvellous  story.  Our  passions,  in  short,  which  speak  more  fre- 
quently than  our  reason,  have  introduced  expressions  eminently  figurative  into 
every  language,  which  no  longer  appear  to  be  such,  so  completely  has  their  literal 
sense  been  lost  in  the  habit  of  differently  applying  them.  To  be  boiling  with 
anger ;  to  bite  the]  ground ;  stoift  as  the  wind ;  to  cast  one^s  eyes ;  are  expressions 
which,  if  a  foreigner,  knowing  die  words,  but  not  the  idiom  of  the  language,  were 
to  translate  literally,  would  appear  nonsense ;  and  what  fables  might  result !  Such, 
indeed,  has  been  already  done  :  for  instance,  we  are  seriously  told  that  Democrttns, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  observing  nature,  had  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  medi- 
tate without  distraction  of  mind. 

One  of  the  ben  mots  which  contributed  to  make  Talleyrand  so  famous  as  a  wit, 
was  his  definition  of  speech  as,  **  a  faculty  given  to  man  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing his  thoughts."  Young  has  a  distich  which  probably  first  suggested  the 
conceit : — 

Where  oatare's  end  of  language  is  declined, 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  the  mind. 

Should  the  reader  be  inquisitive  as  to  the  particular  locale  referred  to  by  the  poet, 
we  shall  venture  to  suggest  his  prophetic  eye  had  reference  to  a  mysteriously 
ethereal  race  of  poets  oF^our  time,  who  are  ever  vaporing  high  up  in  empyrean 
space,  and  uttering  syllables  unknown  to  vulgar  ears — a  class  of  aspiring  scribes, 
with  Carlyle  and  Emerson  as  their  apostles,  who  are  seeking  to  engraft  upon  our 
rich  noble  (old  Saxon,  a  mass  of  useless,  weedy  exotics,  and  whose  expression 
is  as  inharmonious  as  it  is  unintelligible. 

Our  transcendental  friends  will  not  deem  us  discourteous,  if  they  deny  our  claim 
to  candor.  Without  further  apology,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  present  a  few  of  the 
eccentricities  of  style  which  sometimes  characterise  authors. 

In  Pratt*s  edition  of  Bishop  Hall's  work,  there  is  a  glossary  comprising  over 
1,100  obsolete  terms :  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitai*y  instance  of  the  kind,  of 
even  still  more  recent  date,  where  writers  affect  a  merit  in  employing  quaint  and 
extinct  phrases  for  the  sake  simply  of  appearing  erudite.  Even  the  polished  and 
dassic  Addison  uses  the  uncouth  word  authendcalness  for  authenticity !  In  the 
'*  lUligio  Medici"  of  the  pleasant,  though  affected  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  we  mieht 
quote  many  droll  passages ;  one  may  suffice  :  *-  That  all  flesh  is  grass,"  says  he, 
'*  is  not  only  metaphorically,  but  literally  true ;  for  all  those  creatures  we  behold 
are  but  the  herbe  of  the  field,  digested  into  flesh  in  them,  or  more  remotely  carni- 
fied  in  ourselves.  Nay,  farther,  we  are  what  we  all  abhor — anthropophagi  and 
cannibals,  devourers  not  only  of  men  but  ourselves  ;  and  that  not  only  in  an  allegory, 
but  a  positive  truth  ;  for  aU  this  mass  of  flesh  which  we  behold,  came  in  at  our 
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months  ;  this  frame  we  look  upon  hath  been  upon  our  treDchers ;  io  brief,  toe  have 
devoured  ourselves  /"  As  late  as  1810,  may  be  found  the  following  passage  in  the 
London  Baptist  Magazine,  **  The  accusation  of  the  Bible  against  I.  Neglectful, 
made  before  Judge  Conscience,  begging  his  interference  in  endeavoring  to  rescue 
him  from  a  degraded  and  dangerous  situation.*'  Warner,  in  his  **  Curiosities^^* 
cites  the  following  marvellously  pathetic  passage  from  a  Reverend  Divine,  con- 
doling with  Sir  N.  Herbert  on  the  loss  of  his  father,—"  the  blessedness  of  our  deare 
deceased  relations,  i«  handkerchief  enough  to  dry  our  weeping  eyes  I**  Madame 
Brane,  in  her  biography  of  Madame  De  Stael,  speaking  of  her  figure  gravely  says, 
— **  she  can  hardly  be  called  well  made,  as  the  right  shoulder  was  rather  larger 
than  the  left !"  Burke,  the  eloquent  and  metaphorical,  in  his  eulogiura  upon  Mr. 
Charles  Tounsbend,  uses  the  following  most  outre  expressions :  "  His  style  of 
argument  was  neither  trite  nor  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abstruse  ;  he  hit  the  house 
just  between  loind  and  water,  Sfc.  /**  The  Abh6  du  Paty  employs  the  seemingly 
paradoxical  phrase — "  /  listened  to  silence  ;**  query,  was  it  not  the  "  expressive 
silence**  of  a  certain  well  known  poet  ?  or  that  referjed  to  in  the  quaint  old  line  of 
an  earlier  muse-^ 

*'  An  horrid  silence  now  invadet  my  ear." 

In  one  of  Drydeo*8  dramas  there  was  the  following  antithetical  line,  which  cost 
its  author  some  serious  discomfiture  and  loss  of  reputation, — 

My  wound  is  great,  because  it  is  so  small ! 

And  in  another  instance,  his  mental  obliquity  was  still  more  apparent,  when  he 
makes  Almanzor  say  to  Boabdil,  King  of  Granada, — 

Obeyed  as  sovereign  by  thy  sabjectB  be. 
Bat  snow  that  I  alone  am  king  of  m<. 

This  mode  of  expression  incurred  the  censure  of  the  critics,  which  the  irritability 
of  Dryden*s  temper  could  not  easily  bear ;  and  it  was  well  retorted  upon  him  by 
one  Heylyn,  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Heylyn  the  cosmographer.  Not  long  after  the 
publication  of  his  book,  the  doctor  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  way  upon  a  large 
common,  which  created  an  innocent  laugh  against  him,  as  a  minute  geographer. 
Mr.  Dryden  falling  into  his  company,  soon  after  attempted  to  rally  him  upon  the 
circumstances,  enquiring  where  it  was  he  lost  himself:  **  Sir,''  said  he  io  reply, 
not  relishing  the  badinage  from  such  a  cynic,  **  I  cannot  answer  you  exactly,  but  I 
recollect  it  was  somewhere  in  the  kingdom  of  m« .'"  Dryden  took  up  his  hat  and 
evaporated.  John  Evelyn,  the  author  of  **  5yZt?a,"  Ar.,  also  wrote  a  treatise  en- 
titled Fumifugium,  in  which  he  inveighs  powerfully  against  the  use  of  coal  rather 
than  wood  for  fuel,  in  London,  protesting  that  tlie  metropolis  **  resembles  the  face 
of  Mount  Etna,  the  court  of  Vulcan  or  Stromboli,  rather  than  the  imperial  seat  of 
our  incomparable  monarch.    A  black  joke,  and  very  near  the  truth,  to  this  day. 

Gait,  in  his  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  indulges  the  following  somewhat  ludicrous 
description  of  one  of  the  monuments  in  St.  PauPs  Cathedral  <  he  says,  **  it  has  too 
cheesemongers  with  wings,  exhibiting  a  couple  of  double  Gloucester s,  on  which  two 
naval  officers  have  been  scratched  !"     This  idiomatic  form  of  expression  must  have 
been  the  offspring  of  his  nocturnal  visions  after  a  **  Welsh^rabbit"    The  eccentric 
bookseller  of  Birmingham,  Hutton,  in  his  autobiography,  speaking  of  his  respected 
sire,  allows  himself  in  the  following  equivocal  compliment, — *' after  a  miserable  life 
pressed  down  by  affliction,  he  departed,  Dec.  13, 1758,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven— Jive 
feetseven — corpulent — weighing aboutsixteen stone  /"     Dr.  Johnson  defined  net- work 
as  **  anything  reticulated j  or  decussated^  xnihinterstices  at  equal  distances  between 
the  intersections  P^    Very  lucid,  forsooth.     Sir  Thomas  More's  Life  of  Edward  V., 
1641,  is  pathetically  entitled  <*  The  Pityfid  Life  of  Edward  F."    Dr.  Robertson, 
in  his  "  History  of  Charles  V.,'*  has  the  followmg  singular  passage, — "  I  after- 
wards found  that  he  wi&  a  roan  of  the  greatest  dissolution  in  the  world !"     Stranger 
still  that  he  should  himself  have  aided  to  render  him  immortal.     **  Dr.  Sharp,  of 
Oxford,"  says  Grose,  *'  had  a  ridiculous  manner  of  prefacing  everything  he  said 
with  the  words,  I  say."    An  under  graduate  having,  as  the  doctor  was  informed, 
mimicked  him  in  his  peculiarity,  he  sent  for  him  to  give  him  a  jobation,  which  he 
thus  began :  **  I  say-^they  say— you  say — I  say — I  say ;"  when  finding  the  ridi- 
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cnloas  combiDation  in  which  his  speech  was  involyed,  he  concluded  by  bidding  the 
young  satirists  begone  to  his  room.  Most  persons  have  some  strange  habits  of  this 
sort,  which  involuntarily  exhibits  itself  on  all  ordinaiy  occasions.  Some  are  in- 
cessantly splicing  in  the  words,  **you  know;"  and  we  well  remember  an  indi- 
vidual, himself  addicted  to  this  veiy  folly,  who  attempted  his  reproof  of  a  friend  in 
this  wise,  ^*  no,  no,  you  knowy  you  say  you  know, — you  know,  but  we  dont  know, — 
you  know.^* 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the  general  predisposition  to  guess,  which 
flo  prevails  in  this  universal  Yankee  nation,  for  few  terms  are  of  more  frequent 
recurrence,  except  it  be  that  which  is  the  great  object  of  all  speculation  and 
guessing — dollars  and  cents.  Befoi-e  closing  our  gossip,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
citing  a  curious  passage  from  Sir  John  Sinclair's  "  Code  of  Health,^^  in  which  he 
thus  expresses  himself  about  jtotA;:  **  Pork  is  a  savoury  food,  and  as  this  animal  is 
of  no  use  to  man  when  alive,  it  is  properly,  therefore,  designed  for  food ;  besides, 
from  its  loathsome  appearance,  it  is  killed  without  reluctance.*'  The  same  author 
is  so  obliging  as  to  make  an  apology  for  the  unsightliness  of  the  human  stomach. 
**  The  stomach,"  says  he,  *'  is  far  from  recommending  itself  by  any  eloquence  of 
appearance ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  considered  an  unsightly  membranous 
pouch ;  but  the  delicacy  of  its  texture,  the  consideration  of  its  extraordinary  powers, 
and  the  importance  of  its  functions  to  the  health  and  existence  of  the  human  frame, 
must  create  a  salutaiy  reluctance  to  hazard  any  practice  by  which  it  can  be  in- 
jured." Sir  John  must  have  been  a  very  "  pink  of  Piccadilly" — a  beau  Brummel 
of  most  excruciating  delicacy  and  costly  refinement.  We  often,  in  our  common 
colloquy,  use  such  a  phrase  as — '*  we  will  do  that  in  no  time" — albeit  it  is  contrary 
to  all  chronological  verity !  Some  venerable  dames  of  old  time  we  remember  to 
have  heard  utter  the  paradoxical  expression,  **  she  enjoys  a  very  had  state  of 
health" — an  equivocal  enjoyment  at  any  rate.  Then  again  it  is  frequently  the  • 
mode  of  description  in  relating  an  encounter,  that  high  words  passed  between  the 
parties,  no  matter  how  law  their  import.  What  shall  we  say  in  conclusion,  of  the 
usual  terms  of  salutation,  ofhowdo  you  do,  by  ourselves — the  Frenchman's  comment 
Voua  portez  Vous~-^y  the  Italian's  Como  ^sta,  Signor  1  All  very  idiomatic  and 
funny  when  you  gravely  think  of  them ;  and  it  would  be  whimsical*  though  not 
ungrammatical,  were  we  to  hear  a  person  say,  *^  fkai  that  that  that  that  person  laid 
an  emphasis  upon,  is  not  that  that  that  should  have  been  used."  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  extend  the  subject ;  our  own  vernacular  is  not  alone  encumbered  by 
such  excrescences,  and  however  we  may  repudiate  them,  it  is  a  liopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  reform  the  age  in  this  particular. 


TO  1U8IC. 


AwAT !  away,  delusive  strain !  ' 
For  ah !  thou  speakest  to  the  mind,1 

Of  thiogs  Fve  sought,  through  life—in  poin- 
And  have  not  found — and  shall  not  find. 

Tbe  love  thou  laudest  is  not  there; 

The  hope  thon  hailest  may  not  be ; 
The  dreams  thou  win^est  melt  in  air— 

They  come  and  vanish  too  with  thee. 

Away,  ye  tones  that  bid  me  think 
Of  deathless  planets  in  the  sky. 

While  here  I  tremble  on  the  bniik 
Of  life,  and  linger  but— to  die ! 

Te  cannot  lull  the  sad  remt 
For  loves  I  lost  in  brighter  years ; 

Te  may  not  teach  me  to  forget 
The  past  dehght— the  present  tears. 

YOL.  XXI.-^NO.  ex. 


Siren,  away  !    Some  other  soul 
Mav  bear  the  spell  thy  notes  impart ; 

Bnt  all  their  sweetest  numbers  roll 
To  charm  my  ear — ^yet  break  my  heart. 

To  break  my  heart — beoause  they  stir 
Pale  memories  that  now  should  sleep. 

Since  every  joy  is  tombed  with  her 
Whom  I  survive,  alone  to  weep. 

Away !  away !  ye  cannol  gfve 
The  lights  of  youth,  forever  fled ; 

Ye  cannot  bid  the  buned  live,  ' 
Nor  lay  me  with  the  lovely  dead ! 

The  present,  diyi— the  pest,  a  gloon^— 
The  future  fading  on  the  sight ! 

Away!  and  leave  me  to  my  doom- 
To  silent  solitude,  and— Hiight.'j       A  A 
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SKETCHES  OF  MART'S  IIFE. 

Is  there  not  something  very  pleasant  in  a  rainy  evening,  after  all  ?  It 
seems  an  odd  assertion  to  declare  that  a  dismal,  forlorn,  rainy  evening,  has 
much  that  is  pleasant  peculiar  to  itself,  thereby  making  out  that  an  un- 
pleasant evening  is  a  pleasant  one.  Though  I  perpetrate  an  Irishism  in  say- 
ing so,  to  be  truthful  I  must — at  least  it  is  for  me — for  I  love  to  sally  out  at 
such  a  time  and  wander  about  the  streets  of  a  city,  and  add  together,  hoard 
up,  as  it  were,  the  pleasant  homes  of  earth,  that  when  I  see  distress  and 
sorrow  stalking  through  the  land,  I  can  fiy  to  the  treasures  of  comfort  and 
goodness  that  there  is  broad-cast  in  the  world,  and  thus  not  have  my  trust  in 
God's  goodness  too  much  shaken.  Yes,  a  rainy  evening  is  a  blessing  ;  no 
matter  if  the  wind  does  blow,  it  performs  its  office  of  making  home  seem 
cheerful  with  its  closed  doors  and  bright  fires — it  chills  the  body,  but  the 
heart  leaps  the  quicker  at  the  smile  of  a  friend.  A  rainy  evening,  it  seems 
to  me,  enforces  the  truth,  that  happiness  is  our's  in  the  ratio  with  which  we 
cultivate  our  good  aifections.  The  cold  world,  ambition,  nor  wealth  will 
give  it  to  us — we  must  find  it  in  bringing  gladness  to  our  brother  men,  and 
in  accepting  gratefully  the  love  that  they  give  us. 

When  I  commenced  writing,  I  only  intended  to  begin  by  saying,  that  the 
evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  17 —  was  rainy,  and  that  that  fact  only  caused 
the  drawing  rooms  of  Mrs.  Murray  to  appear  to  hold  really  more  happy  peo- 
ple than  parties  usually  number.  The  evening's  gloom  which  Mrs.  Murray 
had  mourned,  only  served  her  a  good  purpose.  Many  a  girl  threw  herself 
into  her  carriage,  wearied  because  of  the  tediousness  of  the  toilet,  depressed 
by  the  gloomy  evening,  and  sinking  upon  the  seat,  gave  herself  up  to  sad 
reveries  or  forebodings ;  and  when  at  last  the  carriage  stopped  at  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray's brilliantly  lit  mansion,  the  idea  of  being  at  a  party,  talking  to  uninter- 
esting persons,  laughing  when  the  heart  ached,  and  waltzing  when  so  wearied, 
appeared  insupportable :  but  the  music,  the  fascination  of  the  scene,  rendered 
even  uninteresting  persons  quite  bearable.  Hope  repromised  for  the 
future. 

Rapidly  rolled  the  carriages  by  Mr.  Brighton's  house,  for  all  who  went 
to  the  evening's  fete  must  pass  it.  Merry  were  the  hearts  they  bore — and  ah  ! 
my  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  tells  me,  they  bore  along  restlessness,  re- 
pining and  envying  also ;  but  if  I  sketch  the  clouds  and  heat  of  the  storms 
of  earth,  I  wish  that  I  could  tell  of  the  deep  hush  that  follows  the  conflicts 
of  conscience  and  heart — of  the  beautiful  sunlight  that  comes  pouring  in, 
bringing  new  courage,  new  hope — and  we  must  believe,  the  hope  that  each 
sorrow  and  wrong,  from  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  from  necessity  will  yet 
throw  around  themselves  the  beautiful  garments  of  repentance,  patience, 
gentleness  and  devotion  ;  and  that  each  heart,  in  the  fullness  of  time  and 
eternity,  sliall  become  a  swept  and  garnished  temple. 

Rapidly  rolled  the  carriages  by  Mr.  Brighton's  house,  and  many  a  one 
glanced  up  at  the  splendid  house,  and  some  perhaps  envied  the  heiress ;  but 
the  heiress  \vould  have  been  all  unenvied  could  they  but  have  read  her  heart 
that  night.  Long  before  most  of  the  invited  young  ladies  had  thought  it 
time  to  attend  to  the  nfysteries  of  a  grand  toilet,  Mary  Brighton's  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  an  impatient  spirit  which  had  prompted  her  dressing  at  so 
early  an  hour — ^merely  a  trial  to  escape  from  the  dejection  that  so  oppressed 
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her ;  and  it  was  an  unavailing  effort  The  spirit  of  impatience  had  seemingly 
expended  itself  in  the  arrangement  of  her  exquisite  dress,  for  now  she  sat 
gazing  into  the  fire,  looking  verj  wearied,  watching  the  forms  the  coals 
were  pleased  to  shadow  forth,  and  telling  over  one  by  one  her  sorrowful 
thoughts,  as  a  hermitess  does  her  beads.  The  fire  blazed  cheerfully ;  the 
candles  threw  up  a  bright  light  to  make  the  diamonds  flash  that  made  up 
Mary's  dress,  and  showed  the  japonica  so  beautifully  white,  centred  in  its 
rich  dark  leaves,  hiding  away  among  her  curls ;  the  light  glanced,  too,  upon 
the  rich  decorations  and  furniture  of  the  room,  with  its  harp  and  piano,  its 
rare  paintings  and  flowers,  its  rich  luxurious  couch  and  toilet  stand ;  but 
while  the  light  revealed  all  these,  its  cheerfulness  could  not  remove  the 
wearied  expression  upon  Mary's  face.  The  wealth  around  served  but  the 
more  strongly  to  contrast  the  poverty  of  her  heart — the  utter  desolation  of  a 
heart,  which  feels  that  sorrow  like  unto  which  there  is  no  sorrow  so  sad — the 
condemnation  one  passes  upon  one's  own  conduct — the  consciousness  that 
will  not  be  put  away  or  forgotten  of  having,  while  seeing  the  right,  dared  to 
do  the  wrong. 

Poor  Mary,  while  thinking  upon  the  events  of  her  life,  how  long  it  seemed  I 
and  yet  it  could  count  only  eighteen  summers.  The  events  of  her  life  can 
be  told  in  a  few  words,  though  to  her  who  read  the  minute  details  of  those 
events,  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  them,  it  seemed  made  up  of  ages.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  twelve  years  old.  The  four  years  after  her  mother's 
death  were  spent  at  a  fashionable  boarding  school  in  some  quiet  village  on  the 
Hudson,  where  Mary's  doom  was  hard  study,  continual  study— -every  hour, 
from  early  sunrise  till  night,  being  devoted  to  some  lesson  or  accomplish- 
ment ;  every  act  was  prescribed  and  bound  down  by  rules ;  but  she  had  bent 
gracefully  to  the  burdens  imposed,  and  having  talent,  had  richly  profited  by 
them.  But  the  last  two  years  of  her  life  were  in  direct  contrast  of  those 
four  years.  In  them  there  were  no  hours  of  tedious  practising,  no  drilling, 
no  compulsion,  but  she  was  as  free-  as  the  air — and  her  former  drilling  and 
study  had  prepared  her  to  enjoy  her  freedom  to  the  utmost,  for  her  mind 
was  stored  with  useful  and  elegant  knowledge,  and  her  freedom  did  not 
make  her  listless  and  uninterested ;  but  she  had  resources  and  constant  en- 
joyment with  her  books,  music  and  drawing.    Those  years  of  freedom  were 

spent  at  her  uncle's  house  in  the  garrison  at  C .     Major  Abbotson  was 

what  the  world  calls  a  whole  souled  man,  and  his  wife  a  woman  of  kind 
feeling,  taste,  tact  and  hospitality,  so  that  their  house  was  the  resort  of  much 
company.  Major  Abbotson  loved  Mary  for  her  own  sake,  and  proud  he 
was  of  the  only  child  of  his  only  sister ;  and  then  he  loved  her  for  her  great 
loveliness,  so  that  in  the  time  she  passed  with  him  no  time  or  expense 
was  spared  to  amuse  and  make  her  happy.  The  garrison  being  near  a  large 
and  gay  city,  and  the  officers  and  their  ladies  fond  of  society,  there  was  for 
Mary  a  constant  succession  of  amusements — riding,  boating,  parties  and 
concerts.  All  these  were  new  to  Mary  ;  and  if  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
tasted  deeply  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  found  the  bitterness  mingled 
in  the  cup,  how  much  must  a  young,  impulsive,  happy  hearted  girl  like  Mary 
have  enjoyed  them,  accompanied,  as  they  were  for  her,  with  the  adulation 
attendant  upon  a  young,  beautiful  and  bewitching  heiress. 

In  the  last  of  the  two  years  came  for  Mary  a  greater  happiness  than 
parties  of  pleasure,  or  all  the  occupations  a  gay  life  can  give.  »She  learned 
to  love,  truly,  heartily,  and  was  loved  by  Edward  Livingston  with  the  strength 
of  his  heart  and  soul.  Edward  Livingston  was  a  young  lieutenant  in  her 
uncle's  regiment,  a  highly  gifted,  finely  educated  man ;  there  was  earnest- 
ness in  his  words  and  heart  that  interested  all  who  saw  him ;  there  was 
visible  in  all  his  expressions  and  movements,  the  refinement  of  a  graceful 
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mind  and  a  kind  heart,  and  his  thoughts  were  embodied  in  eloquence. 
Major  Abbotson  was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  having  Mary  in  his 
regiment,  but  when  Livingston  wrote  to  Mr.  Brighton  his  wish  to  become 
his  son,  Mr.  Brighton  harshly,  sternly  refused  consent  to  the  marriage  or 
engagement,  declaring  that  he  should  never  become  his  son-in-law.  Before 
the  lovers  had  recovered  from  the  first  astonishment  and  sorrow,  a  letter  came 
from  Mr.  Brighton,  ordering  Mary  to  go  home  directly.  The  mandate 
was  painful  enough  to  her,  coming  as  itdid  from  a  father  she  knew  so  little  of; 
but  the  suffering  it  occasioned  was  aggravated  by  the  harsh,  sneering,  domi- 
neering tone  of  the  letter.  Mr.  Brighton,  in  the  six  years  of  their  separation, 
had  scarcely  troubled  himself  to  make  it  convenient  for  her  to  go  home  till 
then — had  scarcely  visited  her,  for  his  visits  were  but  hasty  calls  of  some  half 
hour's  length,  and  he  rarely  wrote  to  her ;  and  this  father,  who  appeared  to 
take  so  little  interest  in  her,  but  enough  to  furnish  her  with  money,  was 
sternly,  and  without  sufficient  reason,  the  lovers  thought,  refusing  his  consent 
to  the  proposed  marriage ;  and  the  harshness  and  exacting  tone  of  the  letter 
exasperated  Edward  Livingston,  overcame  his  better  nature,  and  in  his 
anger  he  urged  Mary  to  consent  to  a  private  marriage,  so  that  no  abitrary 
will  of  any  father  might  separate  them  long.  Mary,  in  the  excitement  df 
anger,  assented  to  the  proposal ;  and  a  few  hours  before  she  heard  the  last 
kind  words  of  parting  from  her  relations,  she  was  secretly  married  and  bound 
by  a  vow  they  thought  nought  but  death  could  dissolve.  At  the  time  I 
commenced  the  sketch  she  had  been  home  two  months,  and  in  that  time 
she  had  corresponded  freely  with  Livingston,  as  her  father  never  inquired 
what  letters  she  wrote  or  received,  and  the  footman  was  her  messenger  to 
the  post  office. 

I  have  told  Mary's  life  as  I  promised  that  I  could,  in  a  few  words ;  but  in 
those  events  were  wrapped  up  much  for  memory  to  rejoice  and  blush  for, 
much  to  pain  and  delight  Mary.  Poor  child,  all  the  phases  of  her  life  passed 
before  her  wiih  great  distinctness  on  the  evening  of  the  fete  I  spoke  of,  and 
bowing  her  face  upon  her  hands,  she  mourned  in  bitterness  indeed  of  spirit. 
''  And  this  is  home,"  she  thought ;  *'  if  mother  had  not  left  us,  how  different 
this  home  would  be.  She  was  the  guardian  angel  of  home,  and  made  its 
wealth  and  means  minister  to  every  one's  happiness.  She  was  father's  good 
angel,  soothing  and  subduing  his  hasty  and  stern  temper,  wakening  his 
careless,  indifferent  and  worldly  soul.  There  were  tears  often  on  her  face 
when  she  was  with  us,  and  now  she  is  happy.  I  should  not  repine  because 
God  sent  for  her  to  a  brighter  home,  and  yet  if  mother  had  lived,  I  might 
have  been  saved  from  ray  sin  and  the  dread  consequences  of  it.  I  have 
sinned  very  much ;  but  mother,  if  you  can  hear  me,  do  not  desert  me,  and 
let  me  learn  of  you  patience,  humility  and  courage — ^let  me  be  willing  to 
do  all  that  I  can  to  soflen  father's  stern,  unaffectionate  nature.  I  feel  to- 
night, mother,  as  if  there  were  no  resting  place  for  me  but  in  your  love — it 
seems  to  me  as  if  that  cannot  change,  and  earth  seems  barren  and  drear  of 
comfort  for  me.  Now  I  realise  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  I  can  hold 
the  same  place  in  Edward's  esteem  that  I  once  did — it  will  be  hard  for  him 
to  love  a  disobedient  girl.  I  can  no  longer  appear  to  him  as  the  holy,  strong, 
courageous  being  he  once  loved — how  can  he  respect  one  he  found  so  weak  ? 
He  must,  after  the  excitement  of  the  marriage  is  over,  think  of  me  as  a 
disobedient  girl,  whom  he  has  taken  as  his  wife,  to  whom  he  will  be  very 
kind  ;  but  ah,  me  I  that  is  not  the  love  or  kindness  that  I  long  for !  Now  i 
remember  that  he  was  not  as  happy  as  I  could  wish  him  to  have  been,  when 
the  few  words  were  spoken  that  gave  me  to  him ;  as  for  myself,  when  those 
words  had  been  said,  the  old  world  and  life  seemed  to  have  passed  away, 
and  in  their  place  a  life  of  care  and  trial  to  be  in  store  for  me.     Instead  of 
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being  happy,  I  was  perfectly  disheartened  and  penitent.  Edward  was  so 
also,  I  think,  though  he  said  many  kind  words ;  but  he  said  much  to  conceal 
bis  real  feelings — he  was  excited,  he  acted.  Ah  me!  poor  children,  how 
wrongly  we  have  acted.  Then  I  cannot  rest  any  longer  in  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  being  right,  but  I  must  take  to  myself  all  the  faults  of  those 
who  sin.  I  am  suspicious,  and  quarrel  with  Edward's  expressions  of  love* 
If  he  writes  earnest,  loving  words,  I  think  that  if  probed  they  would  not  be- 
found  sincere ;  and  if  his  words  of  love  are  few,  and  he  writes  with  his  deep, 
brilliant  thought  upon  other  subjects  than  love  for  me,  then  I  think  that  his 
heart  is  full  of  repentance,  and  that  he  tries  to  interest  himself  away  from 
his  own  thoughts  of  sorrow.  Yes,  I  am  wretched  indeed  !  and  how  different 
would  my  lot  have  been  if  mother  had  lived — how>  much  better  if  I  had  never 
seen  Edward.  But  could  I  give  up  the  bright  memory  of  the  past  ?  Ah  no ! 
let  me  keep  it  now,  if  it  will  only  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  gloomy  present 
'*  If  mother  had  lived,  perhaps  father's  hard  nature  would  not  have  become 
so  very  stern.  I  wish  she  was  here  to  comfort  him  now,  for  some  secret 
seems  to  torture  him.  He  treats  me  strangely;  he  will  have  me  dressed 
and  obeyed  as  if  I  were  a  queen  ;  and  though  he  does  not  spare  wealth  or 
his  demands  upon  others  to  make  me  happy  and  to  render  me  respect,  I 
could  almost  think,  sometimes,  that  he  hates  me,  he  is  so  sneering.  At 
times  he  shuns  roe — seems  to  dislike  my  presence,  and  again  he  will  not 
deign  to  notice  me  by  word,  look  or  sign ;  then  again  he  looks  at  me  so 
kindly  and  speaks  so  pleasantly,  that  I  long  to  throw  my  arms  around  his 
neck  and  beg  him  always  to  love  me.  But  how  can  I,  the  guilty  one,  do  so  1 
Sometimes  he  tries  to  talk  with  me,  and  making  but  an  unsuccessful  effort, 
he  will  sink  into  a  deep  reverie ;  and  then,  at  other  times,  no  one  can  be 
more  witty  and  lively  in  conversation  with  roe.  Night  afler  night  he  paces 
his  room,  so  that  I  cannot  sleep,  because  of  that  ceaseless,  heavy  tread  ;  and 
when  I  have  gone  into  the  library,  and  have  found  him  walking  the  room, 
great  drops  of  perspiration  gather  and  roll  from  his  forehead,  so  intense — so 
agitating  seem  to  be  his  thoughts;  and  once  or  twice  he  has  come  up 
stairs  to  my  chamber  door — stopped  there  a  moment,  as  if  hesitating  what 
he  should  do,  and  then  has  gone  down  again.  He  may  be  becoming  in* 
sane!  His  sneering — his  coldness  and  sternness  make  my  heart  ache. 
But  it  is  moet  dreadful  for  me  to  see  him  when  his  heart  is  softened  by  in- 
fluences that  I  cannot  perceive,  and  melted  by  thoughts  of  which  I  have  no 
conception.  At  such  times  his  very  gentleness  and  thoughtful n ess  break 
my  heart,  for  the  remembrance  of  my  disobedience  takes  away  my  power  of 
talking  with  htm  as  a  good  daughter  should.  Ah !  no  one  would  sin  if, 
when  tempted,  they  realized  the  sadness  that  is  the  sure  consequence  of  sin. 
The  thought  of  my  sin  weighs  me  to  the  earth ;  it  checks  all  noble  impulses. 
I  surprise  myself  in  moods  of  pettishness  and  irritability  which  used  to  visit 
me  rarely.  I  am  very,  very  weary — oh,  so  tired,  mother  !  I  wish  that  I  had 
courage  to  bear  the  sure  consequences  of  disobedience.  I  wish  that  I  had 
more  patience  with  myself  in  my  degraded  state — that  I  could  strive  now, 
more  than  ever,  to  be  gentle,  kind  and  loving ;  but  I  am  cowardly  in 
so  dreading  and  fearing,  and  in  becoming  angry,  that  I  am  made  to  suffer 
the  humiliating  consequences  of  sin.  I  have  lost  all  patience  with  myself 
and  my  follies,  and  have  lived  as  if  I  had  renounced  all  hopes  of  progress. 
A  few  months  ago  I  was  good,  and  ambitious  to  increase  the  energy  and 
beauty  of  my  character  ;  but  those  days  seem  to  have  bade  good-bye  to  me. 
I  find  myself  peevish,  sarcastic,  and  yield  very  readily  to  the  little  sins  that 
tempt  us  all  daily  and  hourly.  Mother  !  all  comfort  is  not  gone ;  for  the 
idea  that  you  may  hear  me  is  such  a  comfort !  If  you  can,  mother,  strengthen 
me  and  guide  me,  and  give  me  strength  enough  to  confess  all  to  father.  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  disappointing  his  worldly  dreams— of  maddening 
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his  worldly  heart.  He  wishes  me  to  make  some  brilliant  match,  I  see 
plainly,  and  it  will  craze  him  to  find  I  have  married  a  poor  army  lieutenant 
Ah  me !  if  but  this  life  of  mine  would  die  quite  away,  how  gladly  would  I 
die !" 

Mary  felt  the  longing  that  we  all  ha?e  felt — that  longing  to  escape  sorrow 
and  sin.  If  we  would  express  our  feelings  better  and  more  truthfully,  we 
should  ask  not  to  die  from  the  glorious  world,  with  its  material  and  spiritual 
sunshine  and  flowers,  but  we  should  ask,  ''  Good  Father,  give  us  greater 
strength — ^more  courage,  that  we  may  not  be  tempted  to  do  wrong ;  and  if 
sorrow  must  needs  be  sent  to  us,  let  us  perceive  their  use,  and  be  willing  to 
learn  the  lessons  given  us,  assured  that  in  time  we  shall  gain  much  benefit 
from  them — even  now,  our  willingness  and  submission  giving  to  us  happi- 
ness. May  we  bear  the  sure  consequence  of  our  wrong-doing  with  patience 
and  not  hopefulness ;  every  day  may  our  spirits  reach  up  to  and  gain  an- 
other step  nearer  heaven,  our  home." 

Though  we  say  we  wish  to  die  from  the  world,  yet,  socm  ailer  the  wish  is 
expressed,  invariably  something  of  the  world  we  said  we  were  willing  to  die 
from  comes  to  our  notice,  and  heart  and  mind  immediately  is  interested,  at 
least  at  first  somewhat  so,  which  proves  our  expressed  wish  false.  So  it  was 
with  Mary ;  she  said  she  wished  to  die ;  she  thought  she  did  before  she 
entered  Mrs.  Murray's  drawing-rooms.  There  life  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
She  was  gradually  drawn  from  thoughts  of  her  own  peculiar  trials ;  she  was 
flattered  by  attention,  and  a  carelessness  of  her  destiny  crept  into  her  heart ; 
and  she  who,  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  evening,  was  the  saddest  of  the  sad, 
became,  to  all  appearances,  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Her  recklessness  bore 
well  the  contrast  of  the  cold  air  and  departure  from  the  bright  rooms,  for 
she  received,  with  apparent  unconcern,  the  unexpected  message  from  her 
father,  which  the  coachman  gave  her  on  the  steps  of  her  house.  *'  Miss 
Mary,"  he  said,  *'  Mr.  Brighton  is  in  the  library,  and  he  told  me  to  say  to 
you  he  had  determined  to  leave  for  New-York  to-morrow,  and  that  he  would 
like  to  have  you  go  with  him.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he  wishes  you  to 
meet  him  in  the  library  as  soon  as  you  get  home,  as  he  has  something  to 
say  to  you." 

Immediately  it  flashed  on  Mary  that  the  denouement  had  come — that  the 
dreaded  hour  of  recrimination  and  confession  wa^  at  hand ;  that  he  suspect- 
ed or  knew  all ;  but  her  recklessness  had  not  departed,  for  she  thought — 
"  Well,  let  it  come  ;  Til  bear  it  well — ^I  mu^t  bear  it.  What  is  the  use  of 
shrinking? — I'll  hot  flinch."  Alas  !  there  was  but  little  contrition  in  Mary's 
heart  as  she  entered  the  library.  Her  mind  was  in  a  lamentable  state  of 
confusion  and  indifference. 


SKETCH    SECOND. 

There  was  a  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  recklessness  in  Mary's  heart  when 
she  opened  the  door  of  the  library;  but  one  glance  at  her  father  exorcised 
the  fiend.  She  had  expected  and  was  prepared  to  meet  a  stern,  enraged 
fathers-one  who  would  spare  no  taunt,  no  hateful  word  ;  one  who  would  not 
have  an  approach  of  a  feeling  of  pity  for  her,  or  see  one  palliating  circum- 
stance in  her  disobedience ;  one  whose  anger  might  be  fearful  even  to  the 
daring  to  kill  her.  She  expected  and  was  ready  to  return  taunt  for  taunt, 
bitter  word  for  bitter  word ;  ready  to  defy  him ;  but  one  glance  at  her  fa- 
ther sent  that  spirit  utterly  away ;  and  pale,  utterly  subdued,  she  leaned 
against  a  table  near  the  sofa  to  which  he  motioned  her — watching,  waiting. 
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fearing,'  and  longing  for  him  to  speak,  until,  from  fearing  to  hear  his  voice, 
she  felt  that  he  must  speak.  Ah,  how  the  erring  children  of  God  some- 
times wish  for  the  hills  to  cover  them  ! 

There  was  no  trace  of  anger  upon  Mr.  Brighton's  face.  Large,  passion* 
less  tears  fell  from  eyes  whose  expression  wad  of  sadness,  so  deep  and  un- 
utterable, that  it  made  the  heart  ache  and  break  to  imagine  the  weight  of 
suffering  he  endured.  His  form  was  bent,  and  his  step  slow  and  feeble,  as 
he  paced  the  room.  At  last  he  seemed  to  be  nerving  himself  for  some  hard 
duty ;  and  going  to  Mary,  he  sat  himself  beside  her,  put  his  arm  around  her, 
drew  her  to  him,  parted  the  curls  from  off  her  forehead,  gazed  into  her 
eyes,  until,  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  his  emotion,  he  laid  his  head  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  The  storm  passed  away  ;  and 
when  he  could  speak,  he  told  her  that  he  had  a  long  and  passing  strange 
story  to  tell  her — the  history  of  his  life  it  was,  and  that  it  would  require  all 
her  bravery  to  hear  iu  He  spoke  hurriedly ;  and  when  he  had  uttered  a 
few  words,  would  pause  to  send  back  the  tears  and  gain  voice.  ''  Mary,'' 
said  he,  "  you  must  have  thought  me  crazy  since  you  have  been  here,  but 
when  you  have  heard  the  dreadful  truths  I  must  tell  this  night,  you  will 
wonder  that  I  have  acted  as  sanely  as  I  have.  But  before  I  begin  you  must 
take  some  wine  to  give  you  strength,  and  I  will  take  some  too,  he  added, 
pointing  to  a  huge  pile  of  ledgers  and  papers  on  the  table,  *'  for  I  have  much 
work  to  do  before  day.  Now  be  strong,  I  pray  you,  Mary,  and  do  not  un- 
nerve me  utterly  by  weeping ; — you  see  I  have  scarce  bravery  enough  to 
tell  you  all  I  must  this  very  night.  First,  I  will  tell  you  my  most  startling 
fact:  I  know  of  your  marriage  and  all  the  circumstances.  Had  you  known 
my  history,  Mary,  you  would  not  have  so  wondered  at  my  harsh  words  ;  but 
I  was  maddened  almost  at  that  time,  and  wrote  what  1  have  sorely  repented. 
Had  I  been  gentle,  then  you  would  have  obeyed  me  ;  but  this  disobedience 
may  cause  you  life-long  suffering  and  me  life-long  bitterness.  You  can 
never,  during  my  life,  be  Edward's  wife.  Nay,  nay,  child — don't  cling  so 
to  me,  love — be  brave,  dear !  1  wish^-oh  how  I  long  to  let  you  marry 
him  !  How  I  could  love  him  !  I  would  give  worlds  might  it  be  so.  But, 
Mary,  give  me  your  hand,  dear — it  cannot  be.  Why,  you  will  hear  when  I 
tell  my  history.  To  fully  understand  our  present  position— our  future  hopes 
— ^you  must  hear  that  history  in  detail.  It  is  a  terrible  story,  and  you  will 
have  to  be  brave  to  bear  it.  We  must  all,  Mary  dear,  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  sin — the  seen  and  the  unforeseen  ; — you,  poor  child,  as  well  as 
your  wretched  father,  who  bears  his  own  sin  and  sorrow  and  his  daughter's 
too ;  for  I  have  learned  to  know  and  love  you  as  well  as  be  proud  of  you. 
Ah,  wretched  me !  how  can  I  send  away  all  your  dear  dreams  that  I  would 
so  gladly  make  reality  !"  And  Mr.  Brighton,  with  nervousness — almost 
unheeding  what  he  was  doing — rose,  and  drinking  glass  after  glass  of  wine, 
continued  speaking,  with  more  firmness. 

*'  I  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  with  but  little  more  than  enough 
money  to  support  me  during  my  studies  and  the  first  year  or  two  of  my  pro- 
fessional career.  My  guardians  cared  but  enough  for  me  to  see  I  was  well 
clothed  and  duly  sent  to  school  and  college ;  and  once,  when  there  was  a 
catalogue  of  my  misdemeanors  sent  them,  because  of  some  college  frolic, 
one  of  them  wrote  me  a  letter  of  reprimand  and  advice.  The  first  school 
firiend  and  chum  I  had  was  Edward  Livingston,  Henry's  father.  We  were 
inseparable,  and  were  as  one  in  many  a  mad-cap  adventure ;  were  in  the 
same  classes — same  lessons,  and  visited  the  same  people.  He  was  a  hand- 
some fellow— of  fine  presence,  and  had  an  indescribable  winning  way, — so 
that  he  had  more  admirers  than  I  had.  I  was  of  an  ardent,  passionate  tem- 
perament, and  loved  him  devotedly.     I  worshipped  him,  indeed ;  and  it  was 
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a  long,  long  time  before  I  discovered  that,  under  a  frank,  careless  manner, 
ke  concealed  a  selfish  spirit,  that  could  descend  to  many  and  various  mean* 
nesses  to  accomplish  his  own  purposes.  There  was  much  generous  sel^ 
sacrifice  in  his  disposition^  but  more  selfishness  and  meanness.  Sometimes 
in  the  struggle  generosity  came  off  conqueror — sometimes  selfishness ;  but 
as  he  grew  older  selfishness  became  dominant,  though  he  had  skill  and  tact 
enough  to  conceal  it  mostly  from  all  acquaintances  but  those  most  intimate 
and  longest  known.  Still  I  generally  loved  him,  for  my  love  for  him  was 
not  always  a  selfish  love,  depending  upon  the  position  he  stood  in  as  re- 
garded me ;  but  he  often  threw  my  heart  back  upon  itself  to  find  itself  soli- 
tary and  alone  when  most  I  needed  his  love.  We  had  our  school-boy  quar- 
rels, as  suddenly  made  up  and  forgotten  as  brought  about,  and  outwardly 
we  were  near  friends,  though  every  year  of  our  acquaintance  taught  me 
more  and  more  suspicion.  We  studied  law  at  the  same  school,  and  he 
came  to  this  city  to  practice  a  year  afler  I  did.  Though  he  commenced  his 
professional  career  under  quite  different  auspices  from  mine,  his  were  all 
favorable — ^mine  neither  favorable  or  unfavorable.  He  became  a  partner  of 
a  well-known  lawyer,  who  had  an  extensive,  well-established  practice ;  I 
was  the  partner  of  a  young  man  like  mysdf^— of  only  passable  talents,  and 
with  but  a  decent  prospect  of  practice.  Livingston  had  confidence  in  his 
own  powers — was  flattered,  put  at  ease;  and  in  the  freshness  of  his  course 
worked  and  thought  hard.  He  made  brilliant  defences,  displayed  great 
acumen,  and  was  very  much  courted  and  admired ;  while  I,  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  my  lawyer's  life,  was  passed  by  with  a  pleasant,  courteous 
'  Good  morning,  sir.'  Gradually — very  gradually  our  intimacy  lessened, . 
and  very  gradually  his  time  for  conversation  with  roe  lessened.  He  began 
to  pass  me  by :  he  could  bend  to  those  nearer  to  the  goal  of  ambition,  and 
he  could  crouch  and  fawn  while  I  could  not, — so  that  he  gained  ground 
and  I  was  stationary.  At  times  we  met,  as  of  old,  with  gaiety  and  *  aban- 
don.' He  loved  wit  and  merriment  so  much,  that  he  could  forget  his  selfish 
plans  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour.  At  such  times  I  rarely  adverted  to  our 
lessened  and  lessening  intimacy — and  then  in  a  gay  manner,  for  it  is  sui- 
cidal to  acknowledge  neglect. 

"  One  day  I  found  myself  glorious,  for  I  had  handled  skilfully  a  difficult 
cause,  had  gained  it,  and  with  it  admiration  and  applause.  Happy  and 
proud  was  I  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  Edward  was  one  of  the  warmest 
of  my  congratulators;  he  had  been  triumphant  the  day  before  in  an  impor- 
tant case,  where  we  did  not  clash,  as  we  had  sometimes.  So  we  were  both 
proud  and  good-natured.  We  made  a  call  in  the  evening  together ;  and 
then  ordered  a  room  and  supper  at  Gardner's.  Over  our  wine  we  became 
frank ;  he  begged  my  pardon  for  any  coldness  that  might  be  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  owned  that  he  had  begun  to  think  me  a  hum-drum  sort 
of  a  fellow  afler  all,  not  worth  having  for  a  close  friend ;  and  I  confessed 
my  suspicions,  that  he  had  seemed  to  patronise  me  while,  possibly,  it  was 
only  his  advanced  fortune  which  made  me  envious  and  suspicious.  We 
asked  forgiveness,  and  drank  lethe  to  our  past  estrangement  and  bad 
thoughts,  and  then  finished  the  evening  in  odd  plans  for  the  future.  Many 
a  merry  laugh  we  had  that  night  We  spoke  of  marriage  at  some  future 
day ;  and  he,  with  jesting  formality,  asked  my  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
his  son  and  my  daughter.  The  idea  seemed  so  pleasantly-ridiculous,  that  I 
as  politely  and  formally  accepted  it,  and  in  the  nonsense  of  the  hour  wrote 
an  agreement ;  some  merry  companions  coming  in  at  the  time,  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  duly  witnessed,  signed  and  sealed  it.  This  for  some 
days  caused  laughter  and  intimacy  ;  but  old  habits  came  over  Edward,  and 
again  he  did  not  seek  his  old  friend.     I  had  been  successful  in  a  forlorn 
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hope,  and  clients  flocked  to  me ;  but  defeat  after  defeat  almost  crushed  me, 
while  Edward  was  steadily  rising.  For  two  years  after  the  time  of  our 
agreement,  because  of  our  engrossing  duties,  we  did  not  meet,  excepting 
in  crowded  rooms ;  the  fact  was,  Lhad  to  struggle  with  envy,  and  to  bear, 
too,  his  hauteur  at  times,  and  then  his  excessive  manifestations  of  regard 
for  roe,  which  were  patronising  in  the  extreme.  Many  a  time  did  I  inwardly 
chafe  at  slights,  which  no  one  knew  better  than  V  dward  how  to  humble 
one  with,  with  seeming  innocence  and  frank  thoughtlessness ;  and  then  my 
ill  success  did  not  conduce  to  more  favorable,  amiable  or  happy  feelings 
'  between  us. 

"  About  this  time  he  married  a  beautiful  girl,  Clara  Wendall,  of  New- 
York  ;  and  some  eight  or  ten  months  from  his  marriage  I  brought  my 
bride  to  the  city.  Your  mother  was  an  orphan  heiress,  educated  by  some 
distant  relation  in  one  of  our  inland  aristocratic  villages.  The  appearance 
of  these  two  beautiful  women  caused  much  excitement,  and  destiny  had 
seemed  to  order  all  things  to  separate  the  boy  friends.  Your  mother  and 
Mrs.  Livingston  served  as  contrasts  one  to  the  other.  Mrs.  Livingston  was 
petite,  graceful,  exquisite ;  her  wit  was  free  and  sparkling,  but  she  could 
seem  childish  and  pettish  as  well  as  winning.  Your  mother  was  noted  for 
quiet,  unpretending  dignity ;  she  had  been  splendidly  educated,  and  soon 
drew  around  her  a  coterie  of  the  choicest  minds  for  her  friends.  Mrs.  Living- 
ston could  not  boast  of  such  an  one ;  she  at  first  enchanted,  dazzled,  then 
wearied.  In  society  they  were  the  guiding  stars — nearly  all  would  admire 
Mrs.  Livingston's  waltzing,  her  laugh  and  nonsense,  and  would  wonder  at 
her  brillisnt  execution  on  the  piano ;  but  always  by  your  mother  were  those 
whom  people  most  delight  to  honor ;  and  when  she  took  her  place  at  the 
harp  and  sang,  then  all  were  hushed — for,  with  a  rich  voice  and  perfect 
cuhure,  taste  and  expression,  she  seemed  to  move  the  souls  of  those  who 
listened.  One  could  not  but  admire  Mrs.  Livingston,  but  your  mother  was 
respected  and  worshipped.  Mrs.  Livingston  was  a  heartless,  talented  wo- 
man of  fashion  ;  your  mother  an  earnest,  loving,  living  heart.  Comparisons 
were  continually  being  drawn  by  those  who  knew  them ;  and,  irresistibly, 
Edward  and  myself  felt  that  they  were  opposite  leaders.  Sometimes  I 
wished  your  mother  was  a  person  of  more  changing  impulse ;  and  I  have 
seen  Edward's  eye  flash  and  his  lip  quiver,  as  he  heard  some  wild,  daring 
or  silly  speech  of  his  wife's,  or  try  to  divert  attention  from  some  pettishness 
she  knew  so  well  how  to  evince. 

"  After  a  few  years  Edward  Livingston  was  born,  and  great  were  the  re- 
joicings consequent  upon  that  event.  There  was  no  such  cause  for  glad- 
ness in  our  house  till  your  birth  some  years  after ;  but  I  had  been  gradually, 
ceaselessly  gaining  clients  and  fame,  while  Edward  remained  stationary,  or, 
from  carelessness  or  indolence  lost  both  clients  and  fame.  Our  interests 
clashed  frequently,  and  we  were  enemies  on  politi<hl  questions.  At  last  he  over- 
reached me,  deceived  me,  hoping  by  so  doing  to  disgrace  me.  He  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  that  act  planted  hate  in  my  breast  In  the  weakness  of  my 
anger,  I  overreached  and  deceived  him,  hoping  to  humble  him ;  but  did  not 
succeed.  That  act  did  not  plant  hate  in  his  heart,  for  it  had  been  there 
years  after  my  success,  but  it  strengthened  it  to  madness.  There  were  no 
proofs  to  show  hit  deception  ;  he  was  too  cunning  for  that.  I  had  not  been 
so  wary,  and  there  were  proofb  to  tell  against  me.  We  quarreled — we  spoke 
bitterly — we  openly  hated. 

'*  One  evening  I  had  been  playing  with  you,  a  dear  little  pet  of  some  three 
years  old,  and  went  from  my  happy  home  to  plead  a  momentous  cause. 
Alas !  Edward  was  my  opponent,  and  tasked  all  his  powers  to  defeat  me. 
I  triumphed ;  and  he  showed  before  the  court  his  mortification  and  anger. 
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which  only  increased  it — feeling  it  to  be  foolishness  to  show  resentment. 
After  the  cause  was  settled  all  crowded  around  me,  while  Edward  was  com- 
paratively deserted,  which  still  more  incensed  him.  I  passed  by  him,  on 
my  way  out  of  the  hall ; — he  was  leaning  on  a  chair,  with  an  affectation  of  ease, 
talking  in  an  assured  tone  to  a  couple  of  gentlemen.  I  overheard  him  say, 
'John  Brighton  is  a  scoundrel,  and  I  can  prove  it.'j  He  repeated  it. 
Flushed  and  heated  with  triumph,  I  thought  of  hi^deep  rascality  too  much, 
and  so  forgot  mine.  Heedless  of  policy,  I  turned  to  him  :  '  Sir,  I  can  re- 
turn the  compliment ;  Mr.  Livingston,  you  are  a  scoundrel.'  He  looked 
up  with  eyes  flashing  with  joy,  at  the  bait  having  been  caught.  '  You» 
sir,'  he  said,  '  who  are  so  just,  so  fair,  so  truth-loving  and  Grod-fearing, 
cannot  object  to  having  me  try  to  prove  the  innocence  of  your  charge,  as 
well  as  allowing  me  to  prove  the  justice  of  the  application  of  the  epithet  I 
used  with  your  name  V  Instantly  I  perceived  the  net  I  had  fallen  into ; 
but  there  was  no  escape.  He  perceived  my  hesitation,  and  continued — 
*  No  evasion,  sir,  I  hope — justice  demands  it,  at  least  your  own  honor ;  if  it 
is  not  convenient  now,  any  time  will  do.  Shall  it  be  to-morrow  1  But  these 
gentlemen  heard  the  accusations  of  both ;  and  if  your  honor  can  rest  upon 
their  former  belief  in  your  most  perfect  truthfulness  and  honesty,  mine  is 
anxious  in  its  innocence  until  it  be  proved  guiltless.  These  gentlemen,  sir, 
shall  be  our  umpires,  to  decide  who,  if  either,  is  the  scoundrel.' 

(To  be  CoDtinned.) 


.^ 


iCHElOUS  AND  THE  SEA. 

AcHELous  !  Acheloiis !  why  id  thy  torrent  roaring  ? 

Have  PJDdus'  snowy  summits  streams  into  thee  been  pouring  ? 

Have  heavy  storm-clouds  on  his  points  been  long  and  wildly  lighting, 

And  discharged  their  gathered  rage,  with  thunder  and  with  lightning  ? 

Whence  this  intoxication  ?     Why  are  thy  billows  tossing  ? — 

I*ve  heard  or  seen  no  storm  thy  tranquil  bosom  crossing. 

Drunk  by  no  mountain  streams  I  shout,  old  thirsty  fellow, 

Nor  hath  a  laden  storm-cloud  swelled  a  solitary  billow. 

Why  do  I  dance — why  do  I  shout — now  mounting  high — now  sinking  ? 

0»  Father  Ocean,  that  I  yet  had  warm  blood  for  thy  drinking ! 

Warm  blood  I've  drunk  in  floods — warm  blood  of  heroes  dying — 

The  warm  blood  of  free  Greeks,  upon  my  green  shore  lying. 

On  laurel  beds  they  lie  upon  the  field  of  glory, 

Fanned  by  the  wings  of  spirit-bands— the  great  of  ancient  story; — 

Such  blood  I  drank  to-day,  on  the  ^tolian  borders. 

Ask'st  thou  me  after  slflvidh  blood  ? — Send  to  the  swamps  thy  orders 

For  such  base  streams  ;  I  cast  it  forth  so  coldly  flowing  : 

Free  Greek  blood  only  have  I  drank — I  know  it  by  its  glowing. 

O,  Father  Ocean  !  of  old  times  again  then  wildly  dreaming, 

And  of  Young  Freedom's  joy — my  waves  tossed,  madly  streaming 

Above  my  banks,  so  that  with  terror  shook  the  vallies  I 

And  all  the  mountains  shouted,  as  when  an  army  rallies ! 

Receive  me,  world  embracer  ! — bear  high  my  crimson  torrent, 

Unmingled,  unpolluted  by  any  meaner  cun'ent — 

Forth  to  the  North  and  West ; — to  every  tribe  and  nation, 

O,  let  me  tell  of  Helta's  joy,  and  Hella's  liberation  ! 

Norwich,  Conn.,  June  9lht  1847. 

Note — Acheloiis  is  a  river  in  Greece,  on  whose  banks  ibe  Greeks,  in  their  Revolatlon,  achier- 
ed  prodigies  of  valor  under  the  command  of  the  heroic  Bozzaris. 
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Street  Penitentiary  to  test  the  practical  merits  of  an  improvement  dis- 
tinguished by  so  many  original  and  admirable  features.  The  experiment 
succeeded  e^en  beyond  his  expectations  ;  and,  happily,  Mr.  Yaux  lived 
long  enough  to  enjoy  the  pure  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  precious 
results  of  so  much  exertion  and  such  singular  .sagacity  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  numerous  criminals,  and  their  restoration  to  honest  life.    It  is 
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POLITICAL  FOSTBAITS  WITH  FEN  AND  PENCIL. 


MR.   RICHARD   VAUX. 

The  Democratic  Review  of  the  present  roontb  presents  its  readers 
with  an  admirably-executed  portrait  of  Mr.  Richard  Vaux,  ex-Recorder 
of  l^hiladelphia.  This  gentleman,  though  a  very  young  man,  has  already 
acquired  a  prominent  position  in  his  community  by  the  display  of 
talents  of  no  common  order,  in  the  discharge  of  his  late  functions 
as  criminal  judge,  as  well  as  in  various  political  contests,  where  he 
has  taken  an  active  and  efficient  part.  Before  entering  more  fully  on 
our  special  subject,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  revert  for  a  moment 
to  the  character  and  public  services  of  his  late  estimable  father,  Roberts 
Vaux,  Esq.  We  had  the  honor  of  knowing  this  distinguished  person 
intimately  well  for  several  years  previous  to  his  lamented  death,  and 
rarely  have  we  ever  been  more  impressed  than  by  the  private  virtues 
and  public  devotion  of  this  excellent  man  and  efninent  citizen.  Re- 
lieved by  his  ample  fortune  from  the  necessity  of  professional  or  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  he  might  have  indulged  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study 
that  refined  taste  for  literary  avocations  which  was  a  leading  trait  of  his 
character;  but  impelled  by  a  conscientious  sense  of  his  duties  to  his 
fellow-men,  he  gave  up  his  vigorous  faculties  and  constant  exertions  to 
their  service  and  improvement.  The  greater  number  of  those  benevo- 
lent institutions  which  adorn  our  sister  city,  attracting  the  admiration  of 
the  stranger  by  their  skilful  organization,  whilst  conferring  on  the  recip- 
ients of  their  bounty  the  manifold  blessings  of  well-directed  benevo- 
lence, were  founded  by  Roberts  Vaux  with  the  aid  and  support  of  his 
generous  fellow-citizens,  whose  kindly  sympathies  were  roused  to  action 
by  the  untiring  activity,  indomitable  ardor,  and  lavish  contributions  of 
this  warm-hearted  and  disinterested  philanthropist.  Having  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  various  literary  and  charitable  institutions,  in 
whose  administration  he  always  took  a  zealous  part,  never  shrinking 
from  labor  or  responsibility,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  most  impor- 
tant reformation,  undoubtedly,  of  this  century — that  of  prison-discipline. 
After  the  fullest  deliberation  he  decided  in  favor  of  solitary  imprisonment, 
now  widely-known  as  the  Pennsylvania  system,  as  the  one  most  favor- 
able to  the  regeneration  of  the  prisoner ;  and  which,  by  not  exposing  him 
to  the  gaze  of  others,  enabled  him  to  escape  the  risk  of  disgiace  from  their 
malevolence,  when  seeking  afterwards  to  puraue  an  honest  life.  Mr.  Vaux 
bestowed  vast  labor  and  displayed  great  ability  in  urging  the  adoption  of 
his  favorite  plan  ;  and  so  successful  were  his  appeals  that,  in  spite  of  for- 
midable opposition,  he  turned  public  opinion  in  his  favor,  and  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  at  length  gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  the  Francis- 
Street  Penitentiary  to  test  the  practical  merits  of  an  improvement  dis- 
tinguished by  so  many  original  and  admirable  features.  The  expeiiment 
succeeded  e^en  beyond  his  expectations  ;  and,  happily,  Mr.  Vaux  lived 
long  enough  to  enjoy  the  pure  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  precious 
results  of  so  much  exertion  and  such  singular  .sagacity  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  numerous  criminals,  and  their  restoration  to  honest  life.    It  is 
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due  to  Roberts  Yaux  thus  particularly  to  insist  on  the  prominent  and  de- 
cisive part  he  took  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  Penitentiary  system ; 
but  we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  from  their  just  share  of  praise  many  of 
his  worthy  co-operators,  whose  energetic  assistance  contributed  greatly 
to  its  final  triumph.  At  this  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Vaux  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  and  popularity.  Cherished  and  respected  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens, he  was  regarded  as  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  their 
city,  whilst  by  the  poor  and  unfortunate  he  was  looked  up  to  with  grati- 
tude and  reverence.  His  hospitable  mansion  was  the  universal  resort  of 
all  distinguished  strangers  who,  attracted  thither  by  the  distinction  of  his 
name,  did  ready  homage  to  his  talents,  and  various  acts  of  public  useful- 
ness. It  was  no  small  compliment  to  Roberts  Vaux  that  he  was  spe- 
cially sought  afber  by  the  different  commissions  who  visited  this  country 
some  years  since,  instructed  by  their  respective  governments  to  gather 
information  on  the  vital  subject  of  prison-discipline.  We  remember 
well  to  have  listened  at  various  periods,  much  to  our  instruction  and  de- 
light, to  many  deeply- interesting  conversations  between  Mr.  Vaux  and 
Messrs.  de  Tocqueville  and  Beaumont  of  France,  Mr.  Crawford  of 
England,  and  Dr.  Julius  of  Prussia,  who,  entrusted  with  the  high  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  on  this  novel  and  important  amelioration,  addressed 
themselves  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  solicitude  to  their  task.  As 
philosophers  and  legislators  the  subject  was  viewed  in  every  light. 
The  duties  of  society  to  its  erring  and  rebellious  members  was  first 
considered ;  and  then,  the  punishment  merely,  or  the  redemption  of  the  cri- 
minal next  opened  the  flood-gates  of  animated  discussion,  in  which  shone 
on  either  side  the  resources  of  the  most  extensive  learning,  the  results  of 
the  closest  observation,  and  the  mingled  ardor  and  anxiety  of  conscien- 
tious men  and  true  philanthropists.  On  these  occasions  Mr.  Vaux  ex- 
hibited the  utmost  skill  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject.  He  developed 
with  clearness  and  accuracy  the  numberless  details  of  this  novel  system, 
and  grouped  them  luminously  together  with  rare  powers  of  combination  ; 
exhibiting  in  each,  and  all  to  the  best  effect,  the  minorand  general  advan- 
tages. Copious  in  argument,  patient  in  explanation,  temperate  in  de- 
fence, and  fervent  in  persuasion,  these  weighty  intemews  invariably 
closed  to  the  entire  conviction  of  all  who  heard  him  ;  and  to  Roberts 
Vaux  more  than  to  any  other  man  living  is  due  the  gratitude  of  hu- 
manity for  having  overthrown,  by  his  eloquent  denunciation,  the  bar- 
barous codes  of  Europe,  and  led  to  the  introduction  in  France,  England 
and  Germany,  of  the  enlightened  innovations  of  our  American  system 
of  imprisonment. 

The  next  and  last  phase  of  Mr.  Vaux's  eventful  life  cannot  even  at  the 
distance  of  years  be  recalled  without  conflicting  and  poignant  emotions  of 
sorrow  and  indignation.  Ardent  and  active  as  was  his  mind,  and  ever 
stimulated  by  an  elevated  sense  of  duty,  how  could  he  view  with  indiffer- 
ence the  political  agitation  which  then  rent  society  in  twain,  and  stand 
by  an  idle  spectator  of  a  contest  in  which  he  believed  the  very  liberties 
of  his  country  endangered.  Nowhere  in  the  United  States  was  the 
question  of  a  National  Bank  so  violently  and  bitterly  discussed  as  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  seat  of  the  parent  institution,  and  the  residence  of  its  ac- 
complished president.  It  was  natural  that  the  bank  party  should  seek 
at  least  there  to  preserve  an  united  front,  and  no  pains  nor  blandishments 
were  spared  to  conciliate  and  seduce  converts  to  their  ranks.  Whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  a  proscription  as  pitiless  as  it  was  cruel  and  unjust,  was 
proclaimed  against  all  who  dared  to  think  of  resistance  ;  and  many  who 
^  stood  firm  against  temptation,  shrunk  back  from  the  doom  of  social  exile. 
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Wealth,  position  and  influence,  were  all  arrayed  in  solid  and  determined 
pfaalanx  in  Philadelphia  in  1832  and  1833  on  this  momentous  question 
of  Bank  or  no  Bank  ;  and  he  must  have  heen  a  bold  man,  and  a  true  one, 
who  raised  his  voice  fearlessly  at  a  moment  like  this»  and  declared  that  such 
an  institution  was  unnecessary  and  dangerous.  This  did  Roberts  Vaux.  His 
acute  and  impartial  mind  had  early  investigated  this  difficult  question.  He 
saw  and  feared  the  abuses  of  financial  power,  and  so  decided  was  his  op- 
position to  this  dangerous  influence  that  he  always  invested  his  proper- 
ty in  real  estate.  Faithful  to  the  quiet  tenor  of  his  life,  and  the  mild- 
ness of  his  disposition,  he  would  in  this  case,  as  in  previous  ones, 
doubtless,  have  prefeired  taking  no  part  in  the  hot  disputes  and  vulgar 
brawls  of  either  political  camp ;  but  the  question  was  too  important 
and  his  position  too  distinguished  not  to  make  it  necessary  to  buckle  on 
his  armor,  and  raise  his  pennon  aloft.  It  was  a  fearful  crisis  for  any 
man.  The  friendships  of  his  youth,  and  the  intimacies  of  maturer  years 
were  all  in  the  balance.  His  house  was  thronged  from  morn  to  night 
by  the  first  men  of  the  place,  who,  in  the  name  of  their  long  companion- 
ship, employed' every  species  of  argument  and  remonstrance  to  win  him 
to  their  side.  He  foresaw  the  fate  of  his  refusal,  though  he  could 
hardly  have  contemplated  its  tragical  result.  To  remain  honest  to  his 
convictions  he  felt  that  sacrifices  would  be  necessary,  and  he  prepared 
himself  to  make  them.  To  give  up  the  associations  of  a  long  life,  and  to 
fall  back  on  the  bleak  sympathies  of  new  and  distant  political  connec- 
tions, oh  !  it  must  have  chilled  his  heart,  but  he  did  not  hesitate.  Ro- 
berts VauY  gave  the  whole  power  of  his  name,  his  influence  and  his  pen 
against  the  re-charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  General  Jackson  was  not  indifierent  to  aid  so  un looked  for, 
and  at  the  darkest  moments  of  his  gigantic  struggle  with  the  monster 
monopoly.  We  remember  distinctly  a  visit  paid  to  the  venerable  Presi- 
dent at  this  period,  and  in  what  grateful  and  emphatic  terms  he  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  efficient  services  of  Mr.  Vaux.  Distinguished  appointments 
at  home,  and  embassies  abroad,  were  all  within  his  reach  ;  but  he  de- 
clined them  one  after  the  other,  for  his  was  not  the  venal  zeal  that  kin- 
dles at  the  hope  of  rewards  and  promotions.* 

It  were  useless  now,  as  it  would  be  deeply  painful,  to  dwell  on  the  heavy 
penalties  entailed  on  this  conscientious  man  for  the  heroic  maintenance  of 
his  principles ;  but  the  odious  history  of  political  fanaticism  records  £ew 
instances  more  striking  and  revolting  than  this  of  the  malignant  fury  of 
party  prejudice.  A  tide  of  persecution  set  in  on  Mr.  Vaux,  as  heartless 
as  it  was  unrelenting.  It  met  him  everywhere,  and  opposed  him  in  all 
things, — now  venting  itself  in  audacious  abuse  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  and  then  assailing  him  in  the  dark  with  the  assassin's  poig- 
nard  of  calumny.  One  after  the  other,  he  was  forced  from  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  numerous  public  institutions  he  had  mamly 
founded ;  and  tracked  at  every  turn  by  the  furious  pack  at  his 
heels,  worried,  harrassed  and  defenceless,  he  sank,  at  last,  a  prey  to  the 
bloodhounds  of  party,  and  their  yelping  only  ceased  when  the  grave 
hid  the  game  from  view.  He  lived  a  patriot  and  died  a  martyr. 
The  Democratic  party,  to  whose  principles  he  sacrificed  his  life  and 
all  that  men  hold  most  dear,  owe  compensation  to  his  memory.  Let 
his  name  be  preserved,  and  his  services  recorded  in  their  proudest  an- 
il A  iboft  time  only  after  these  events  the  siloation  of  Associate  Jndge  of  the  Conrt  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  of  Philadelpbia  was  pressed  on  him.  It  was  a  position  far  below  his  standing  and 
abilities,  bat  from  an  elevated  sense  of  the  daties  oi  a  good  citi2en,  be  accepted  and  served  in 
llui  humble  capacity  for  several  months. 
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nals ;  and,  in  more  degenerate  days,  let  strength  and  consolation  be 
gathered  from  the  recollection  of  his  example.  It  is  to  such  rare  in- 
stances of  fidelity  and  courage  as  his,  at  the  fountain-head,  that  the 
streams  of  party  are  refreshed  and  purified.  His  enemies  have  lived  to 
see  their  error  in  the  utter  prostration  of  the  cause  they  so  fiercely  de- 
fended. We  make  no  appeal  to  them  for  reparation  to  the  character  of 
this  injured  man.  His  superior  wisdom  and  lofly  motives  were  fearfully 
vindicated  in  the  disaster  and  ruin  which  afterwards  befell  them  and  all 
who  trusted  in  them ;  and,  doubtless,  not  a  few,  in  their  hour  of  humili- 
ation, felt  a  pang  the  more  as  the  wrongs  of  Roberts  Vaux  rose  to 
their  upbraiding  recollection.  Sad  the  reflection,  that  from  the  days  of 
Socrates  to  our  own  time  the  cup  of  hemlock  is  too  often  the  portion  of 
those  who  speak  the  truth,  and  fear  not. 

We  have  far  exceeded  our  limits,  but  could  not  resist  the  impetuous 
current  of  feelings  long  pent-up.  We  were  young  and  inexperienced  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  and  directly  opposed  in  sentiment  and  interest  to  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Vaux ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  deep  con- 
victions and  Roman  firmness  that  awed  and  rebuked  us.  *  We  owe  much 
to  the  tolerant  counsels  of  this  upright  man,  and  gladly,  indeed,  accept 
the  privilege  of  hanging  our  humble  garland  on  his  statue. 


i< 
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We  regret  our  limited  space  denies  us  the  pleasure  of  dwelling 
more  fully  on  the  career  of  Mr.  Richard  Vaux,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Roberts  Vaux,  whose  portrait  accompanying  the  present  number  we 
have  already  alluded  to.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1816,  and  was 
educated  with  great  care  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  his  father.  He  ac- 
quitted himself  in  all  his  studies  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  his  va- 
rious preceptors,  who  expressed  uniformly  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
talents.  At  the  age  of  IS  he  began  the  study  of  the  law  with  William 
Meredith,  Esq.,  and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  spring  of  1837. 
Soon  afterwards  he  set  off  on  a  tour  to  Europe,  and  on  reaching  Lon- 
don was  offered  the  situation  of  Secretary  of  Legation,  ad  interim, 
which  he  filled  to  the  entire  content  of  the  Minister,  Andrew  Stevenson, 
Esq.,  and  great  credit  to  himself.  He  was  afterwards  for  some  months 
connected  with  the  Legation  at  Brussels,  which  he  leA  to  prosecute  his 
travels.  On  his  return,  at  a  later  period  to  London,  he  accepted  the 
advantageous  position  of  private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Vaux 
returned  home  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  greatly  benefitted  by  the  abun- 
dant opportunities  he  had  fortunately  enjoyed ;  and,  whilst  from  his  di- 
plomatic duties  he  had  acquired  habits  of  business,  his  mind  had  been 
strengthened  and  enriched  by  constant  intercourse  with  various  distin- 
guished men,  and  the  best  society  of  dlfierent  countries  of  Europe. 
In  1840,  only  a  year  after  his  return,  he  received  a  singular  mark  of 
confidence  from  the  Democratic  party  of  Philadelphia,  whose  principles 
he  had  early  espoused,  by  being  chosen  as  their  candidate  for  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  express  our  regret  that  Mr. 
Vaux  allowed  himself  so  prematurely  to  be  drawn  into  the  political 
vortex,  to  be  tossed  about  on  the  capncious  waters  of  party,  a  prey  to 
endless  vexations  and  sacriBces,  and  without  the  hope  of  any  adequate 
compensation.  The  Democratic  party  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  holds 
the  unenviable  position  of  a  hopeless  minority,  and  disinterested  and 
desperate  must  that  politician  be  who  allows  himself  to  be  put  at  the 
head  of  this  forlorn  nope.     It  is  every  way  creditable  to  the  party  in 
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their  selection  of  Mr.  Vaux,  as  it  was  a  striking  evidence  of  their  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  his  respected  father's  merits,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
was  not  less  flattering  to  his  gifted  son,  whose  talents  and  general  fitness 
it  was  hoped  might  conciliate  a  majority  of  the  electors.  But  party 
prejudice  ran  too  high,  and  Mr.  Vaux  was  unsuccessful,  though  he  pol- 
led the  greatest  numher  of  votes  ever  given  to  any  democratic  candidate. 
A  year  later,  (in  1841,)  he  received  from  the  governor  of  the  state  the 
appointment  of  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  unani- 
mously confirmed  hy  the  senate. 

This  office,  though  highly  gratifying,  doubtless,  to  the  pride  of  Mr. 
Vaux,  must  have  filled  him  with  no  small  apprehensions.  It  was  a  situ- 
ation of  high  trust  and  arduous  duties,  and  had  been  successively  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
which  is  respected  through  the  Union  not  more  for  its  profound  learning 
and  cultivated  taste,  than  its  brilliant  wit  and  courteous  manners.  Suc- 
ceeding immediately  to  lawyers  like  Mclllvain  and  Rush,  he  may  naturally 
have  entertained  some  distrust  in  his  want  of  experience,  and  unfamil- 
iarity  with  criminal  procedure.  To  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  and 
the  surprise  of  all,  he  acquitted  himself  on  all  occasions  with  consum- 
mate tact  and  rare  ability.  He  displayed  in  many  of  his  docisions, 
important  equally  for  the  interests  involved,  as  for  their  effect  as  prece- 
dent, great  legal  research,  nice  discrimination  and  perfect  impartiality. 
We  will  venture  here  upon  a  momentary  digression,  but  there  was  a  ro- 
mantic singularity  in  the  event  we  are  about  to  mention  that  entitles  it 
to  notice,  and  will  render  it  in  some  degree  interesting  to  every  reader. 
It  was  in  January,  1842,  if  we  recollect  aright,  that  being  accidentally 
in  Philadelphia,  we  were  attracted  to  the  Court  House  by  the  unusual 
interest  of  a  remarkable  trial  then  pending.  The  defendants  to  the  suit 
were  parties  of  no  less  consequence  than  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  United  States  Bank^  Imagine  our  surprise  and  emotion  at  finding 
that  the  presiding  judge  on  this  important  occasion  was  no  other  than 
Recorder  Vaux,  the  son  of  the  very  man  who  had  fallen  an  innocent  vic- 
tim to  his  intrepid  opposition  to  this  powerful  institution.  The  reflec- 
tions inspired  may  be  readily  conceived ;  but  it  really  seemed  some- 
thing like  an  august  act  of  retributive  justice  that  the  son  should  sit 
in  judgment  upon  those  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  unhappy  close 
of  his  father's  life.  We  wish  not  to  be  misinterpreted  in  our  meaning, 
which  has  to  do  rather  with  the  course  of  events  than  the  simple  acts  of 
individuals.  Far  be  it  from  us  the  arrogant  pretension  to  pronounce  on 
the  character  or  motives  of  any  man  ;  but  of  the  collective  acts  of  parties, 
as  of  the  sti-ange  vicissitudes  of  life,  it  may  surely  be  permitted  us  to 
express  our  honest  views.  To  return  to  our  rapid  outline  of  Mr.  Vaux's 
recordership.  During  his  entire  administration  of  this  laborious  office, 
he  never  failed  in  vigor  or  industry  to  vindicate  the  sullied  majesty  of 
the  law  against  all  evil-doers ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  risked 
the  most  serious  consequences  to  himself  by  his  energetic  defence  of 
the  rights  of  others,  and  the  cause  of  justice.  We  allude  more  particu- 
larly to  the  well  known  case  of  Monroe  Edwards,  whose  discovery  and 
arrest  was  entirely  owing  to  the  extreme  vigilance  of  Recorder  Vaux, 
who  did  not  hesitate  on  his  own  responsibility  to  seize  all  the  property 
found  in  his  possession,  and  which  would  have  exposed  him  to  heavy 
damages  had  Edwards  been  acquitted  in  thetrial  which  followed,  and  which, 
strange  to  say,  nearly  happened.  We  are  writing  entirely  from  memory, 
and  without  consultation  with  Mr.  Vaux,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  en- 
large more  fully  on  these  details.  In  fine,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  and 
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nothing  could  redound  more  to  thedisinterefitedness  of  Mr.  Vaux,  than  the 
fact,  that  he  consented  to  hold  this  troublesome,  and  in  many  respects,  ex- 
ceptionable office  for  a  term  of  nearly  six  years  without  any  compensation 
whateTer,  as  its  former  emoluments  had  been  abolished.    Such  rery 
unequivocal  devotion  to  the  public  good  is  somewhat  rare  in  these  days 
of  office-seeking  cupidity.     Mr.  Vaux  gave  up  his  Recordership  in  the 
month  of  May  last,  and  has  returned  to  the  sedulous  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession.   We  should  mention  that  he  took  a  very  active  share  in  the  last 
Presidential  canvass,  and  at  the  invitation  of  numerous  political  bodies, 
visited  various  parts  of  the  state,  where  his  addresses  were  received  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  final  success  of  the 
democratic  candidate.      We  think  we  may  assert  without  hesitation, 
that  any  mark  of  the  good  will  of  the  administration  towards  Mr.  Vaux 
would  have  been  received  throughout  his  native  state  with  lively  satis- 
faction.    But  in  ihe  spirit  of  an  old  and  sincere  friendship  we  may  be 
allowed  the  hope,  that  Mr.  Vaux  will  no  more  be  persuaded  into  the 
abandonment  of  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  an  honorable  profession  for  the 
turbulent  and  unsatisfactory  returns  of  political  life  ;  at  least  not  until 
the  moment  when,  with  increased  reputation  and  talents  matured,  his 
services  may  be  imperiously  called  for  by  a  confident  people,  and  when 
his  presence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  at  home,  or  in  diplomatic  posi- 
xion  abroad,  may  become  necessary  to  the  good  of  his  country. 

In  either  sphere,  and  on  every  occasion  that  could  arise  where  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  party,  or  the  interests  of  his  country  might  be  in  question, 
few  would  be  found  more  able,  and  none  more  zealous  than  Richard 
Vaux.  We  are  not  inclined  to  trust  our  pen  with  any  enumeration  of 
the  many  captivating  traits  of  his  private  character,  lest  a  natural  par- 
tiality might  betray  us  into  exaggeration  ;  but  of  the  superior  qualities 
exhibited  in  his  public  conduct  every  one  must  judge  as  favorably  as 
ourselves.  Well  educated,  strikingly  intelligent,  active,  energetic  and 
industrious,  it  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Vaux  does  not  ere  many 
years  take  high  rank  in  his  profession,  his  party,  and  his  state.* 

*  We  have  omitted  to  mention  that  Mr.  Vanx  has  been  twice  ran  for  the  mayoralty  of  the 
oitv  of  Philadelphia,  and  thoagh  on  his  behalf  a  degree  of  unanimity  and  zeal  was  shown  never 
berore  surpassed,  still  the  stronghold  of  whiggery  stood  out  impr^nable.  As  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Bute  Penitentiary  he  has  written  many  interesting  and  valuable  re- 
ports on  prison  education  and  discipline. 
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This  is  the  season  of  the  year  usually  the  most  dull,  when  crops  for  the  moat 
part  have  gone  forward,  when  bills  run  low,  and  the  dealers  who  seek  the  Atlantic 
cities  to  replenish  their  stocks,  preparatory  to  the  fall  trade,  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance,  and  when  the  harvest  is  beginning  to  absorb  the  attention  of  far- 
mers and  planters.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  as  well  on 
adequate  markets  as  on  the  quantity  of  produce  which  the  earth  yields  to  agricul- 
tural industry.  When  crops  in  all  sections  of  the  country  were  large,  as  m  the 
years  1844-M5,  and  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  they  were  available  only 
to  those  producers  who,  being  located  near  cities  and  large  markets,  were  not 
subjected  to  great  costs  for  transportation,  and  even  then  they  realised  but  little 
money  from  sales  by  reason  ot  the  low  prices  that  resulted  from  an  inadequate  outlet 
to  the  supplies,  under  these  circumstances  trade  could  not  but  languish.  The 
division  of  labor  in  the  country  was  unequal.  There  were  more  agriculturalists 
than  manufacturers :  consequently,  farm  produce  could  not  be  exchanged  to  a 
sufficient  extent  for  articles  needed  by  its  producers.  Manufacturers  could  furnish 
any  amount  of  goods,  but  being  well  supplied  with  produce,  they  demanded  money 
firom  farmers.  Now,  to  procure  money,  the  latter  must  find  a  cash  customer,  whicn 
for  several  years  was  a  matter  difficult  to  accomplish.  While,  therefore,  tha 
country  was  filled  with  produce,  imports  fell  off  and  trade  diminisfaed.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  whole  community  to  be  agnculturalists,  every  man's  bam  filled  witfagraiat 
who  is  to  bay  ?  In  such  a  state  of  things,  there  coiud  clearly  be  no  trade.  Jf  a 
pornon  of  the  community  had  goods  to  sell,  trade  would  be  promoted  until  they 
were  supplied  with  farm  produce,  o£  which  their  wants  are  necessarily  limited,  and 
a  stagnation,  would  again  take  place.  If,  however,  a  customer  should  spring  up  for 
all  the  surplus  stock,  every  man*s  bam  would  speedily  be  emptied ;  the  avenues  of 
transportation  be  crowded  with  produce  on  its  way  to  market,  and  the  returns 
would  flow  back  in  another  shape«  giving  activity  to  the  whole  mass  of  population ; 
and  trade,  which  consists  of  the  interchange  of  their  commodities,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly active.  Such  a  case  as  we  have  supposed  actually  existed,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Prescott  in  his  admirable  History  of  Pern  under  the  Incas.  All 
the  land  in  that  region  was  held  by  the  crown,  and  was  annually  subject  to  divisioD 
among  all  the  people.  £very  man,  according  to  the  number  of  his  family,  was 
apportioned  a  piece  of  land  sufficient  to  raise  food  for  the  year.  The  remainder 
ot  the  land  was  cultivated  for  the  **  sun,*'  to  support  the  religion,  and  for  the  Inca. 
Thus  every  man  was  an  agriculturalist,  and  the  surplus  crops  were  stored  in  the 
public  magazines.  There  was  no  trade,  and  ncioney  was  unknown.  The  whole 
was  a  kind  of  Fourier  establishment.  When  the  Spaniards  invaded,  they 
every  where  found  granaries  full  of  food  and  golden  vessels.  If  we  suppose  that, 
instead  of  plundering  the  Peruvians,  the  Spaniards  had  brought  large  quantities  of 
goods  and  exchanged  them  for  the  food,  what  an  active  trade  must  have  been  car- 
ried on !  A  strong  analogy  may  be  found  in  this  respect  between  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  early  part  of  1846,  and  Pern,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
The  whole  country  was  full  of  grain.  The  quantities  in  the  interior  were  far  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  estimates ;  and  yet  the  quantities  seeking  market  were 
very  small,  by  reason  of  the  very  low  prices  on  the  seaboard  not  paying  for  trans- 
portation. Foreign  goods  were  almost  prohibited,  and  home  manufacturers  had 
been  fully  supplied  with  produce.  The  granaries  of  the  interior  were  full,  but 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interest  being  supplied,  there  was  no  demand. 
Suddenly  England  invaded  us,  not  with  the  sword,  but  with  commoditiee  to  ex- 
change for  food.  Throughout  the  country  granaries  and  bams  have  been  emptied 
on  to  the  streams  in  all  localities,  and  every  water-course  has  poured  upon  the 
main  outlets  volumes  of  produce  to  seek  the  ioreign  markets.  The  following  is  the 
quantity  of  flour  and  wheat  expressed  in  bushels  of  wheat,  which  reached  tide 
water  on  the  Hudson,  from  opening  of  navigation  to  July  1,  and  from  July  1  to  the 
close  of  navigation  in  each  of  several  years : 
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1843.  1844.  1845.  1846.  1847. 

rrom  opening  to  Jnly  1,  9,294,325 3,663,251 3,606.266 5,049.415 8,331,381 

From  July  1  to  close...  8,901.561 8,710,018 10,600.039 13,874,539 '20,000,000 

Total 11,195,886 12,373,269 14,206,283 19,423,914 28,321.381 

•  Estimate. 

The  quantities  delivered  at  New-Orleans  from  the  Mississippi  were  as  follows 
— ^jrcar  ending  June  12 : 

1845.  1846.  1647. 

Wheat,  bosh 194,277 1,052,316 1,986,142 

Com,        "     1,172,892 3,464,614 6,819,256 

Pbor,  bbls 533,312 779,777 1,501,221 

The  quantities  of  flour  and  wheat,  expressed  in  bushels  of  wheat,  and  of  Indian 
com,  delivered  at  tide-wator  on  the  Hudson  and  at  New-Orleans,  for  the  year  end- 
ing July  Ist,  in  three  years,  is  as  follows : 
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N.  OrL  N.  York.  Total  N.  Orl.  N.  York.  TotaL 

1845 2,860,837 12,316,262 15,177,099 1,172,892 20,000 1,192,892 

1846 4,951,201 15,649,454 20,600,655 3,464  614 504,203 3,968,817 

1847 9,496,247 22,695,880 32,192,127 6, 8 19,256....  ^,425, 455 10,244,711 

The  quantity  of  wheat  delivered  at  these  two  points  in  1847,  is  one-fourth  of  th« 
entire  crop,  as  estimated  by  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office.  In  the  year 
1840,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  was  reported  by  the  census,  at 
84,823,272  bushels,  and  in  that  year  10,862,348  bushels  reached  the  Hudson  and 
New-Orleans.  These  receipts  have  increased  to  32,192,127  bushels  this  year. 
This  large  quantity  of  wheat  made  its  appearance  on  a  milder  demand,  after  years 
of  low  prices — ^that  is  to  say  in  June,  1846.  When  the  crops  were  all  nearly  ripe, 
and  the  quantity  could  not  be  affected  by  the  prospects  of  sale,  flour  was  less  than  $4 
in  New- York,  and  after  July  it  began  to  rise,  and  the  advance  drew  out  supplies  of 
wheat,  more  than  double  tliose  of  1845,  and  of  com  ten  times  the  quantity.  For 
this  com  farmers  have  got  $6,000,000  noore  than  in  1845,  and  for  the  wheat,  near 
$25,000,000.  Probably  for  all  articles  of  agriculture,  they  have  realised 
$100,000,000  more  money  than  usual  from  the  portion  exported,  as  well  as  that 
sold  to  consumers.  This  returns  to  them  in  goods,  sooner  or  later,  and  by  so 
much  the  trade  of  the  country  is  enhanced.  The  improvement  in  trade,  consequent 
upon  these  large  sales  of  produce,  is  looked  for  with  the  autumn.  Already  a  good 
business  has  manifested  itself,  and  imports  will  doubtless  increase.  The  prosperity 
of  the  farming  interests  during  the  past  year,  has  doubtless  stimulated  an  enormous 
production,  and  even  should  the  foreign  demand  be  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  prices 
most  be  considerably  influenced,  more  particularly  that  the  means  of  transportation 
have  increased  from  similar  causes.  The  quantity  of  public  lands  entered  by  set- 
tlers from  1843  to  1845,  and  including  the  third  quarter  of  1846,  is  as  follows : 

ACRES   UiriTED    STATES  LAND    SOLD. 

Ohio.  Indiana.         Illinois.  Mismari.       Michigan.      Wisconsin.        Iowbu 

1843 13,338 50,545 409,767 436.241 12,594 167,746 143,375 

1844 33,054 107,278 489,410 449,531 22.328 260,440 110,990 

1845 11,252 78,.')62 486,576 247,572 25,016 434,653 309,636 

1846*....64,775 96,543 386,694 141,646 24,553 534,353 2d3,lSS 

*  3  quarters. 

The  settlements  in  all  these  states  were  large  in  1846.  Wisconsin  in  particular 
seems  to  be  attractive  to  settlers,  probably  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate, 
as  well  as  the  absence  from  those  large  private  holdings,  growing  out  of  old  specu- 
lations, that  compete  to  some  extent  with  the  sales  of  the  government.  In  Illinois 
there  will  come  into  market,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  a  large  quantity  of  choice  lands 
on  the  completion  of  the  canal,  probably  this  fall  or  next  spring,  and  this  fact  may 
have  checked  government  sales  in  that  state.  The  sales  in  the  seven  states,  for 
the  three  quarters  of  1846,  were  nearly  as  large  as  for  the  years  1845;  and  this 
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^rear  a  considerable  portion  of  these  sales  will  swell  the  products  of  1847,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  more  extensive  culture  of  old  lands.  To  maintain  the  prices  that  have 
mled  during  the  past  yearf  the  demand  would  require  to  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  ot  production,  and  that  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  It  is,  however, 
highly  probable,  tnat  large  exports  will  continue  to  be  made  at  such  prices.  This 
depends,  however,  upon  the  state  of  the  harvests,  more  particularly  the  potatoe 
crop  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  relation  to  this,  the  accounts  are  very  conflicting.  Down 
to  May  18,  a  panic  prevailed  in  the  English  markets  relative  to  the  supply  of  food. 
Snbseqnently,  the  fine  weather,  by  improving  the  prospects,  allayed  tois  inquie- 
tude to  some  extent.  Prices  fell  largely  to  Jane  4,  and  the  United  States  markets 
vacillated  under  the  conflicting  news.  As  prices  fell  in  New- York,  however,  ex- 
ports increased  in  quantity : 

&ECEIPTS  DOWN  THE  UUDSOIT  FROM  OPENING  OF  NAVIGATION — EXPORTS — PRICE 
AT  CLOSE  OF  EACH  WEEK — RATE  OF  FREIGHT  TO  XIVERPOOL,  AND  RATE  OF 
STERUNG  BILLS. 

Receipts.  Exports.  Price.  Freight  Bate  of  Bills. 

To  May  18 236.116  bbls. 32,160  bbls. 98  25  a  6  50 28.  6d.  a  3s. 6|a7perct 

"      25 142,212  "  42,924  "  812a825....3  0  a— «f » ^f  " 

ToJune   1 138,061  "  68,076  "  9  25  a  9  50 2  6  a3    ....6ia7j  « 

8 159,566  "  79,283  "  ....  862a875 3  0  a4    6J  a  7  " 

"      15 109,937  •*  95,097  "  7  75  a  8  00 3  6  a4    ....5}a6i  " 

"     22 30,180    **  79,424  "  712a739.-..3  6  a4    .,..5ia6j  " 

"     29 112,715  "  45,880  "  ....  7  12  a  7  25....3  0  a3    6d..5J  a  Cj  " 

ToJnly    7 177,780  "  38,764  "  6  12  a  6  50. ...3  0  a3    6...5f  a6l  " 

**      14 92,308  "  ...114,585  **  5  00  a  5  SO 3  9  a4    0...5|a6i  <* 

Jane  Ist  was  the  date  at  which  the  English  advices  to  May  18th  raised  prices 
the  highest.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  exports  of  flonr,  wheat  and  corn,  from 
the  port  of  New-Yori(,  for  the  first  seven  months  of  five  years.  The  figures  for 
July,  1847,  are  to  the  20th  only : 

EXPORT   OF  WHEAT   FLOUR. 

1843.  1844.  1845.  1846.  1847. 

Jazmary bbls.  14,196 bble.  34,945 bbls.  13,316 bbls.  69,613 bbls.  129,825 

Vebrnary 8,471 18,342 6,138 41.153 136,213 

March 12,986 23,030 14,656 37,152 77,819 

April 15,288 13,183 17,122 64,497 100,061 

May 23,334 24,743 24,781 70^33 117,700 

Jane 21,240 48,360 27,351 131,027 342,080 

Jaly 19,270 44,102 81,495 102,550 941,609 

EXPORT  OF   WHEAT. 

January bnah  1,540 buab  11,165 —    buah  46,591 bnah  )60,436 

ITebraary 1,554 7,501 —   9,276 149,217 

March — 2.000 —    25,813 82,789 

April — 5,481 boah.  1,600 64,339 57,759 

May 2,057 4,300 —    51.053 , 66,289 

Jane 240 — —    125,816 397,437 

July 6,884 5,686 3,902 100,780 441,779 

EXPORT   OF   CORN. 

January buah  3,718 buah  3,029 bush  13,370 bush  112,607 buah  411,440 

Pcbniary 2,620 2,428 7,247 201.220 814,929 

March 4,449 6,237 18,703 10,581 1,188,240 

April 3,755 35,977 20,084 17,444 1,052.049 

May 6,011 39  288 6,672 92,756 471,947 

June 7,948 15,521 7,190 95,089 736,883 

July 2,724 59,683 4,702 26,259 518,913 

The  returns  of  these  large  extra  exports  of  produce  have,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  been  made  in  specie.  Probably  $25,000,000  of  specie  has  been  brought 
into  the  country,  and  has  well  supplied  the  demand  for  currency  ;  yet  the  bias  of 
exchanges  continues  to  be  in  favor  of  this  country.     Should  the  imports,  in  return 
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for  the  large  exports,  be  no  greater  next  year  than  this,  the  probabilitj  is  that  the 
amount  will  come  in  goods  instead  of  specie  ;  becanse  the  supply  of  the  latter  is  as 
great  as  is  wanted.  The  course  of  trade  at  the  port  of  New- York,  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  operation  of  the  present  tariff,  has  been  as  follows,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ^ame  period  of  1846 : 

IMPORTS  III  TO  THE  PORT  OF  ITKW-TORX. 


-Dvtiable. »  / Free. s  * Specie.- 


1846-7.  1845-6.  1846-7.  1845-6.  1846-7.  184S-6. 

I>ecember.t4,279,813 3,499.991 537,496 528,185 61,346 78,396 

Janaary..    5,499,682 4,842,884 478,443 376,905 90,874 21,726 

February.  5,889,387 4,177,952 285,128 474,360 1,235,122 96,779 

March....  6,060,746 8,657.793 786,937 1,092,476 1.329,458 62,225 

April 8,339,429 4,105,393 1,987,033 2,228,878 3,397,064 106,544 

May 5,868,261 4,160,300 738,753 1,300,751 1,326,697 27,2c6 

June 5,689,109 4,605,527 401,358 1,239,006 547,813 29,122 


Total,  $41,626,427 35.989,840 6,215.148 7,270,561 7,978,374 422,148 

Increaie,     5,636,587 7 ,556,226 

I>ecreaM 1,055,413 

The  duties  received  in  this  seven  months  were,  it  appears,  in  1847,  $10,760,625 
against  $10,542,300  last  year — being  an  increase  of  $218,325 ;  but  it  appears,  of 
the  imports,  $2,898,829  were  warehoused,  and  on  them  the  duties  payable  were 
$946,923.  Of  tiiese  goods  $1,730,865  were  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  $540,- 
018  duties  paid — cleaving  in  l)ond  at  the  close  of  June,  $1,167,964,  on  which  $460,- 
018  duties  were  due.  This  will  make  a  surplus  of  $678,343  of  duties  collected 
at  this  port  over  last  year,  notwithstanding  that  $7,978,374  of  specie  was  imported. 
If  that  excess  of  specie  had  been  goods,  at  avei-age  rates,  the  excess  of  duties 
would  have  been  $3,000,000  over  last  year. 

The  whole  revenues  of  the  government,  quarterly,  for  several  years,  has  been  as 
follows : 

qUARTERLT   RKVEITUES  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Qx.  ending  Caatoms.  Lanis.  Miacellan.  Loans.  Total. 

September 30,  1843..  $6.132,272 388,870 26,871 66,000 6,614,013 

I>ecember  31,     "    ....3,904.933 731.227 129,233 857,350 5,712,793 

March         31,  1844 7,675,366 449,333 105,254 929.831 9,159,735 

Jane  30,    "     ....8,471,000 500,500 50,000 25,000 .^.9,046,500 

SeptemberSO,     "     ...10,750,000 450,000 25,500 —     .'.11,225.500 

December  31,     "     4,100,360 600,000 45,000 —     4,745,360 

March         31,1845 6,375,575 485,532 20,000 —     6,881.108 

June  30,     '•     6,201,390 517,391 43,933 —     6,768,184 

September  30,    *«     8,861,932 484,269 17.717 —     9,36.3,918 

December  31,    "     4,137,200 830,000 31,500 —     4.998,700 

March         31,  1846 7,360,000 437,225 11,645 —     7,808.870 

Jmie  30,     *•     6,300,000 720,000 13.850 —     7,033,850 

September30,    "     6,125,000 640,000 17,006 1,953,953 8,735,950 

December  31.    "     3,645,965 399,545 16,000 7,359,750 11,421,260 

March         31,1847 6,300,000 240,000 17,000 7,510,950 14,067,950 

The  customs  revenues  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  will  probably  reach 
$24,000,000,  and  in  the  same  time  some  $25,000,000  of  specie  will  have  been  im- 
ported in  addition  to  the  quantity  of  free  goods.  Had  that  amount  of  specie  paid 
duties,  the  customs  revenue  would  have  been  $30,000,000,  exceeding  by  $2,000,000 
the  estimates  of  the  secretary,  whose  estimate  was  therefore  accurate.  Inasmuch 
as  that  specie  which  is  untaxed  proved  to  be  a  better  remittance  to  the  United 
States  than  dutiable  goods,  the  revenues  were  diminished  by  that  operation,  not- 
withstanding that  the  aggregate  imports  were  as  large  as  expected.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  case,  that  currency  was  deficient  in  the  Union  to  some  extent,  by 
reason  of  the  number  of  banks  that  of  late  years  have  gone  into  liquidation^  and 
the  pernicious  paper  withdrawn  from  circulation,  required  by  the  operation  of 
commerce  to  replace  it  with  specie.  The  natural  effect  of  returning  confidence 
and  a  supply  of  specie  after  some  years  of  abeyance,  is  an  extension  of  credits, 
until  prices  rise  so  as  to  make  goods  more  profitable  to  import  than  specie.    This 
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expaosioD  ia  now  going  on  rapidly  io  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  state  of 
New- York  the  banking  rooveroent  is  strong.  Under  the  existing  law  but  little  re- 
atriction  is  imposed  upon  any  of  the  functions  of  bankers,  except  in  relation  to  that 
portion  of  their  business  which  refers  to  the  issue  of  paper  prorotses  as  money. 
The  present  system  of  banking  is  very  nearly  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  originally. 
It  is  now  a  means  of  borromng  by  the  banker  and  not  his  lending.  That  is,  a 
person  borrows  capital  in  the  shape  of  commodities  and  labor,  issuing  his  promi- 
ses to  circulate  as  money.  To  do  this  under  the  New- York  law,  he  is  required 
to  deposite  with  the  comptroller  of  the  state,  New- York  stocks  as  security  for  the 
engraved  notes  he  receives  of  the  comptroller,  and  which  he  is  required  to  keep 
convertible  into  specie.  The  law  originally  allowed  stocks  of  other  states  and 
bonds  and  mortgages  to  be  deposited  as  security,  but  losses  having  occurred. 
New- York  stocks  and  United  States  sixes  were  alone  taken.  In  the  last  eighteen 
months  some  twelve  banks  have  been  started,  and  the  progress  of  deposits  indicates 
the  enhancement  of  their  circulation.     They  are  as  follows : 

No.  of  Bonds  A;  Stocks  of  New-York  'Total 

Banks.  Mortgages.  Other  States.  Stocks.  .  '  Secarities. 

Jaimary,  1846 72 $1,655,589 1,809.293 3,805,462 -..7,270,344 

1847 74 1,552.235 1,810,780 4.472,845 7,835,850 

June,  "    80 1,552,235 1.772,701 6,322,845 9,647,811 


Decrease 103,354 36,592 

Increase 2,517,383 2,377,467 

This  gives  an  increase  of  securities  of  over  30  per  cent.      The  progress  of  the 
circulation  of  the  state  of  New- York  is  manifest  in  the  following  table  : 

CHARTERED  AND  FREE  CIRCDLATION,  AND  SPECIE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-TORC 

Years.  Chartered.  Free.  Tot.  Circulation.  Specie. 

1837 •24.198.000 none     24.198.000 5,1  i  7,063 

18:J8 12,4.12,478 none     12,432,478 9,311,495 

1839 19,373,149 2.500.000 21,.'>73,149 6,602.,708 

1840 10,360,592 6,012,000 16,372.592 7.000,529 

1841 15,235,0.'S6 .5,353,067 20,588.123 5,429  622 

1842 12,372,764 3,812,437 15.1^5,201 5,350*827 

1843 8.336.266 3,69.'>,603 1-2,031,671 8,388,559 

1844 13.665,949 3,547,352 17,213,101 11,502,709 

1845 15,114,686 5,037.533 20,152.219 8,968,092 

1846,  Nov 16.033.125 6,235,307 2J.2r>H.;,22 8,048.384 

1847,  May 17,001,208 6,808,345 23,80y,5o3 11,312,171 

In  1843,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  comptroller  to  have  possession  of  all  the 
plates  of  the  iucorporated  banks,  and  to  issue  and  countersign  to  each  bank  such 
notes  as  it  might  want,  not  exceeding  the  limit  of  the  old  law,  viz  :  not  to  exceed 
twice  their  capital.  For  these  notes  no  security  is  required  ;  neither  does  the  law 
contemplate  a  renewal  of  their  charters,  on  the  expiration  of  which  they  must 
come  under  the  general  law  and  give  security  for  their  notes.  The  general  kiw 
was  passed  April,  1838,  and  the  issues  were  based  on  mortgages  and  sti)cks  of  all 
states.  These  latter  were  obtained  on  credit,  and  the  mortgages — remains  of 
the  old  real  estate  speculation,  could  he  turned  into  money  more  readily  by  making 
them  the  basis  of  issue  than  any  other  way.  Hence  the  large  circulation  of  1840. 
A  largo  number  of  the  banks  soon  foiled,  and  circulating  credits  ran  down  to  a  lower 
point  in  1843,  since  when  the  movement  has  been  upwards,  as  seen  in  the  table. 
Id  Boston  a  new  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  has  gone  into  operation,  and 
numerous  applications  for  charters  for  banks  in  the  states  of  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  were  rejected  by  the  legislature  at  the  last  session.  In  Michigan 
there  is  a  movement  for  a  general  law.  similar  to  that  in  New-York,  by  which 
eastern  capital  may  be  employed  in  giving  a  direction  to  .Michigan  business.  In 
Ohio,  in  1846,  a  law  was  passed  to  which  we  called  attention  in  our  article  for 
June,  1845,  and  pointed  out  the  dangerous  excess  into  which  it  was  likely  to  inin. 
The  state  of  Ohio  suffered  in  former  years  much  by  excess  in  banking,  and  it  was 
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the  oDiy  state  which  did  not  apply  some  check  to  fbture  bank  expansions.    The 
leading  features  of  Ohio  Banks  have  been  as  follows  : 

BANKS   OF   OHIO. 

No.  Baokfl.      Capital.  Loans.  Specie.  Circolatioo.        Dcpoaita 

Jan.  1835 24 $5,819,692 9,751,973 1,707,835 5,231,520 2,090.065 

••     1836 31 8.369,744 17,079,714 2  924,906 9,675.644 6,123,914 

May  1837 32 11,311,613 19,505,662 2,311,614 7,697,261 6,503,360 

Jane  1838 33 10,299,165 15,880,908 2,994,955 6,885,263 3,709,869 

Aprai839 33 10.153,806 16,520,360 2,616,814 8,157,871 2,680,604 

Jan.    1841 26 8.103,243 9,878,328 1,052,767 3,584,341 1.933,682 

"  1844 8 2,567,176 2,845,315 778,348 2,234.420 602.377 

Feb.  1846 31 3,848,919 7,791,789 1,374,593 4,505,891 2,682,221 

May  1847 39 5,078,229 10,936,661 2,026,551 7,281,029 3,356,837 

This  shows  a  remarkable  revulsion  and  present  expansion.  The  circulation  is 
DOW  rapidly  approximating  the  point  at  which  the  former  explosion  touk  place. — 
The  present  institutions  are  of  three  characters,  viz. :  the  old  chartered  banks,  the 
Independent — having  the  circulation  secured  by  deposits  of  New- York  stocks — and 
the  *'  State  Branches,'*  which  are  actually  under  no  restrictions.  It  is  these  latter 
that  are  rapidly  putting  out  their  issues.  The  loans  and  circulation  of  the  three 
classes  have  progressed  as  follows  : 


^ Old  Banks. ^       . Independent ^     / — State  BFanches.— \ 

Loans.        Circnlation.         Loans.        Circnla.         Loans.         Circala. 

Febniaiy,  1846 $4,924,469 2,641,087 866.855 476.738 2,000, 464....  1,388, 066 

May,  "    4,639,219 2,463,760 968.896 499,100 2,423,779 1,822,435 

November,    "    4.046,198 2,433,791 991,530 612,465 3.254,1 46.... 2.655,'M6 

May,  1847 4.936,175 2,849,385 1,187,713 707.664 4,812,772 3,678,981 

The  great  expansion  takes  place  in  those  institutions  that  are  the  least  respon- 
sible ;  and  great  danger  of  a  revubion  now  threatens.  As  long  as  the  sales  of  pro- 
duce are  large  at  high  prices  and  purcbaees  of  goods  small,  exchanges  will  rule 
generally  in  favor  of  the  west.  Under  this  state  of  things  the  expansive  impulse 
has  taken  place  ;  but  a  change  is  now  at  hand.  Immense  quantities  of  produce 
pressing  forward  will  find  falling  markets,  while  continued  purchasing  of  goods 
will  turn  exchanges  against  the  west,  and  test  the  stability  of  the  new  brood  of 
banks.  As  an  indication  of  the  course  of  business  with  the  west  generally,  we  con- 
struct the  following  table  of  the  business  on  the  Ohio  canals,  showing  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  shipped  on  the  canals  at  Cleveland,  Portsmouth  and  Cincinnati,  the 
leading  products  received  at  those  i)oints,  via  canal,  and  the  gross  tolls  of  the  public 
works  around,  with  the  average  bank  loans  in  each  year : 

Merch'diiie  KhipM      Bank  Wool.  Pork.  Lard.        Wh»t&rrr.      Tolls, 

on  Clin  Ills.  Loans.  lbs.  bbbi.  lbs.  bash.  8 

1835....27,92.'.,r):)oIbs..Sy,7.->l,273 522.498 1,178,706 237,601 

1839.... 34.87  .'S,'^:,? 16,520.360 82.102 120,r)66 3.872,891 3,566.615 504,396 

1842. ...18,045,776 6.937,980 224.060 121,236 4,937,138 4.244,663 475,531 

1844. ...20,841, 774 2,843.315 978,794 162,623 9,919,229 4.30.5,-15 519,.'S15 

1845. ...21.088. 659 4,310,213 966,656 74,537 6,960,066 2,884,249 4H3.746 

1846.... 20,517,643 7,791,789. ...1,118,042 117,139 8,176,178... .4,212,652..  ..612,302 

As  bank  influence  declined  the  purchase  of  goods  decreased,  and  the  exports 
of  produce  increased.  The  effect  of  the  large  bank  facilities  of  the  years  1838-9  in- 
duced those  large  imports  that  turned  exchanges  against  Ohio  and  broke  all  the^ 
banks.  Since  then  slie  has  prospered  by  selling  her  produce  well  and  purchasing 
lightly.  Bank  influence  has  now  again  began  to  exert  itself,  and  the  purchases  of 
goods  by  Ohio  will  be  50  per  cent,  larger  for  1847  than  in  any  year  since  1839. 

Should  the  English  crops,  after  all,  turn  out  such  as  to  require  large  imports,  at 
high  prices,  exchanges  may  be  continued  another  year  in  favor  of  the  west  in  spite 
of  the  bank  movement.  But  the  prospect  now  is,  that  the  crops  abroad  will  be  at 
least  fair,  and,  as  a  consequence  produced  here,  will  rule  low.  Down  to  the  4th 
of  July  the  accounts  were  very  unsettled  in  relation  to  the  crop  of  potatoes.  It 
still  looked  well,  but  the  minister's  announcement  in  Parliament,  that  it  was  in  a 
**  perishing  state/'  caused  a  very  heavy  feeling  in  funds,  and  much  general  anxiety. 
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GOSSIP  OF  THE  HORTI. 

Howitt's  Journal— Thi  Peoplx^s  Jouenal— Littkll*s  Lrvina  Aox. 

We  see  amoDg  the  items  of  late  European  news,  that  a  reprint  of  the  MomUwr 
k  about  to  be  issued  in  Paris,  as  it  daily  appeared  during  the  eventful  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  that  it  is  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  paper  of  that  day, 
even  to  the  advertisemeDts.  This  re-publication  will  convey  to  the  reader  the  great 
events  of  the  revolutionary  era  more  vividly  than  any  history  that  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  world.  Histories  of  this  period  have  been  written,  either  as  seen 
through  the  mists  of  recollection  by  an  actor  or  witness  of  the  scene,  or  through^ 
the  refracting  medium  of  imagination,  by  those  who  have  gathered  their  materiaJa 
at  second  hand.  The  Monilcur  not  only  faithfully  mirrors  the  events  of  each  day« 
for  those  any  mere  chronicle  will  record ;  but  it  embodies  that  subtile  and  vary- 
ing essence  which  we  call  the^Vi^  oj  tke  age^  and  which  is  to  the  lifeless  chronicle 
as  the  human  soul  is  to  its  material  organ,  the  body.  It  is,  then,  in  contempora- 
neous literature  that  we  are  to  find  the  exponent,  or  the  spirit  of  an  age.  In  the 
ephemeral  literature  of  any  period,  we  find  the  popular  spirit  of  the  age — in  the 
profounder  works  of  great  original  minds,  the  spirit  of  those  few  who  are  ever  the 
pioneers  in  the  realm  of  thought,  and  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  they  live. 
Thus  the  periodical  literature  of  our  own  day  is  the  mirror  which  most  truly  re- 
flects the  features  of  our  time  ;  and  we  propose  hereafter  occasionally  to  collect 
some  of  these  widely  diffused  rays,  and  concentrate  them  in  the  pages  of  the 
Democratic  Review. 

Among  the  periodicab  recently  established,  we  notice  as  most  conspicuous  the 
two  whose  titles  we  have  placed  above.  The  third,  the  Living  Age,  is  the  burning 
glass  which  collects  scattei*ed  rays  from  all  others. 

The  establishment  of  the  People's  Journal  and  Uowitt's  Journal,  two  periodicals 
similar  in  all  respects,  and  advocating  the  same  principles,  has  grown  out  of  an 
nnfortunate  misunderstanding  or  quarrel  between  John  Saunders,  the  editor  of 
the  former,  and  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  which  has  called  forth  appeals  to  the 
public  from  both  parties.  As  in  all  such  cases  opinions  differ  as  to  who  is  right 
and  who  wrong,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  public  partake  very  little  in- 
terest, the  safest  conclusion  is  to  divide  the  wrong  between  them.  Mary  Howitt 
was  always  associated  in  our  minds  with  birds  and  flowers,  and  eveiy  thing  and 
thought  that  was  sweet  and  gentle,  until  she  gave  to  the  world  the  preface  to  her 
translation  of  Miss  Bremer  s  Diary,  in  the  publication  of  which  work  she  had  been 
forestalled  by  some  enterprising  Jonathan,  who  thought  with  an  assurance  charac- 
teristic of  his  nation,  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  lis  any  one  else,  to  translate  the 
charming  Swedish  authoress.  But  Mrs.  Howitt  thought  otherwise  ;  and  so 
Jonathan  became  the  unfortunate  victim  of  disenchanting  us,  by  transforming,  for 
a  moment,  the  fairy  into  the  fury.  It  was  no  doubt  an  aggravating  case  to  find 
one*s  efforts  thus  anticipated  ;  but  such  great  occasions  of  provocation  ought  to  call 
out  some  corresponding  greatness  to  meet  them — dignity,  to  say  the  least,  in  a 
woman  and  a  poetess.  So  we  repeat  again,  there  may  have  been  faults  on  both 
sides  in  the  case  referred  to,  since  one  of  the  parties  has  given  evidence  of  being 
not  altogether  above  certain  weaknesses  of  temper  incident  to  our  fallen  state. 
These  two  periodicals,  quite  similar  in  all  respects,  advocate  the  same  principles 
and  have  the  same  objects  in  view — the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  people ; 
and  among  the  contributoi's  are  many  names  associated  with  liberal  principles  and 
popular  literature.  As  to  the  views  they  take  respectively  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
there  could  of  course  be  no  question — and  we  see  by  late  numbers,  than  an  Anti^ 
Slavery  League  has  been  recently  formed,  and  that  a  national  remonstrance 
against  American  slavery  is  about  to  be  put  forth.  We  have  here  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  nation,  whose  ix)pulation,  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and  plenty,  are 
dying  by  hundreds  of  starvation — and  their  unburied  bodies  lying  in  the  face  of 
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beayeD,  to  be  devoured  by  rats,  or  gathered  nncoffined  to  enrich  the  already  pro- 
ductive soil,  issuing  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  to  a  people  three 
thousand  miles  distant,  whose  merchant  and  national  ships  are  at  that  very  mo- 
ment in  her  ports,  freighted  with  food  for  her  famishing  people  !  It  is  doubtless 
with  national  as  it  is  with  individual  morality,  where  people,  in  their  regard  for 
the  principles  and  weliiire  of  others,  often  totally  neglect  and  lose  sight  of  their 
own. 

We  notice  in  one  of  these  Journals,  that  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  has  published 
a  small  work  on  the  extinction  of  pauperism,  which  is  said  to  be  full  of  matter 
worthy  of  careful  consideration..    Mazzini,  the  Italian  exile,  whose  personal  rights 
were  so  notoriously  violated  by  the  English  government  a  few  years  since,  in  the 
opening  of  his  private  correspondence,  contributes  an  article  on  Democracy  in 
Europe,  in  which  he  strenuously  opposes  the  growing  idea  of  communism,  which 
he  says,  after  Saint  Simonianism,  which  destroyed  individuality  in  aiming  at  social 
happiness,  and  after  Fourierism,  which,  aiming  at  the  happiness  of  the  individual^ 
suppresses  the  parent  idea  of  society,  there  remained  bot  one  step  in  the  path  of 
materialism— to  deny  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  to  organize  society  after  the 
manner  of  bees  and  beavers,  upon  a  fixed,  immutable  model,  and  upon  the  foanda- 
tion  of  absolute  equality,  so  that  power  should  only  exercise  itself  in  repeating  s 
series  of  identical  acts,  and  for  the  individnal  there  should  remain  nothing  but  to 
mainiain  the  productive  activity  of  the  soil.     Communism  has  extended  over 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Poland ;  bot  the  idea  is  embraced  mostly  by 
the  unenlightened  Jabryring  classes,  whom  the  influence  of  die  men  of  thought  does 
not  reach,  and  it  thus  distracts  the  ranks  of  the  great  democratic  |)arty  in  Europe, 
by  cutting  off  so  many  men  of  Action  from  those  of  thought.     Mazzini  says  of 
oommunism,  that  it  borrows  from  St.  Simonianism  its  inevitable  violation  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  and  from  Fourierism  its  law  of  satisiieiction  of  the  inclinations,  and 
that  it  exceeds  both  in  its  absolute  contempt  for  the  past,  for  all  historical  tradition* 
and  for  all  manifestation  of  the  prerious  life  of  humanity.     According;  to  this  system^ 
this  is  the  only  plan  for  practical  organization,  and  there  is  no  further  idea  of  pro- 
gress.   Humani^  must  date  its  commencement  from  that  day  in  which  it  takes 
effect.     The  chiefs  have  constructed  its  dwelling,  traced  its  functions,  and  prepared 
the  cells  in  which  each  of  its  members  mast  fix  and  encrust  himself  forever.     This 
rigime  annihilates  the  idea  of  country,  nationality  nnd  family — there  will  be  only 
females  bringing  forth  little  ones,  the  community  will  take  eharge  of  the  rest. 
Man,  in  this  petrified  state  of  society,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  producing  machine,  and 
individuality  is  completely  obliterated.     It  is  the  life  of  the  convent  unsanctified  by 
its  religious  faith — the  serfdom  of  the  middle  ages  without  hope  of  emaneipation. 
Society  is  only  the  manifestation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  homani^ 
at  a  given  time.    Elevate  these  conditions,  and  roan  will  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding himself  with  a  fitting  dwelling-place,  and  that,  too,  without  destroying  either 
famil^,  country  or  property.     The  communists  forget  that  these  things  which 
tiiey  would  abolish  are  only  instruments,  and  that  they  do  not  necessarily  produce 
evil  more  than  good,  only  according  to  the  manner  in  which  thev  are  organised, 
and  their  suppression,  if  that  were  possible,  would  produce  a  conventional  stereotyped 
society,  devoid  of  sentiment,  imagination  and  aspiration,  leaving  only  room  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  lower  wants  of  man. 

The  tendency  among  us  of  a  growing  class  of  minds  te  social  reorganization  in 
principles,  somewhat  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  communists,  is  viewed  by 
many  as  both  dangerous  and  alarming,  but  we  think  without  reason.  The  great 
instincts  of  humanity  are  too  deeply  fixed  to  be  uprooted  by  any  theory,  however 
plausible,  unless  in  individnal  cases,  and  they  will  always  remain  the  exceptions. 
These  agitations  or  convulsions  on  the  surface  of  society,  are  the  storms  on  the 
ocean,  fearful  or  teriffic  it  may  be,  while  the  great  depths  remain  unmoved,  forever 
the  same. 

The  magazines  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  illustrated  with  wood-cuts 
of  great  excellence  :  one,  a  copy  of  a  German  fresco  painting  of  the  Erl  Kingy  is 
admirable  of  its  kind.  The  terrified  father  is  represented  as  riding  at  great  speed* 
and  grasping  the  boy  in  his  arms  ;  but  the  Erl  King,  in  his  flowing  garments,  his 
sireamins  beard  and  hair,  overtakes  them,  nnd  his  outstretched  arms  have  already 
clasped  the  fascinated  boy,  whose  gaze  is  fixed  on  the  wavy,  willowy  figures  of  the 
Erl  King*s  daughters,  who  float  io  the  twilight  air  before  him,  and  beckon  him  to 
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tiieir  mystBiioai  home.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  •nperaatnral  figares  is  so  mag- 
netically attractive,  that  it  gives  one  an  immediate  desire  to  mouot  their  viewless 
courser,  the  air,  and  follow  them  to  elf-laod.  Wood-eograving  is  a  branch  of  art 
that  has  recently  attained  great  perfection, — and  for  power  of  expression,  it  equals, 
and,  in  many  cases,  sui^asses  steel.  The  circulation  of  such  cuts  as  are  found  in 
the  English  papers  and  illustrated  magazines — and  the  French  illustrated  works 
also— cannot  fail  to  improve  and  polish  the  public  taste  to  a  degree  that  it  has 
never  before  reached,  in  this  art,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  are  fas 
behind  France  and  England.  Among  our  copper-plate  engravers  there  are  many 
who  rank  deservedly  high  in  comparison  with  foreign  artists  in  the  same  line ;  for 
engraving  is  an  art  as  much  as  painting,  and  not  merely  a  mechanical  process.  In- 
deed, it  bears  the  same  relation  to  painting  that  acting  owes  to  the  poetry  of  the 
drama  that  it  represents ;  and  the  true  artist  in  both  cases  puts  into  his  work  some 
degree  of  creative  and  original  power.  In  the  growing  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  better  appreciation  of  U^em  in  this  country,  we  hope  to  see  this  branch  receive 
its  due  proportion  of  regard.  The  effect  of  the  constant  study  and  contemplation 
of  the  beautiful  on  the  character  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  is  not  sufficiently 
considered  by  statesmen  and  legislators.  This  is  a  utilitarian  age,  and  this  is  pe- 
culiarly a  utilitarian  country ; — but  admitting  this,  we  think  we  can  demonstrate, 
that  utility  united  to  beauty  would  accomplish  its  legitimate  ends,  and  more  effectu- 
ally than  it  can  do  without  it.  One  great  source  oi  national  prosperity  arises  from 
manufactures  of  various  kmds — and  in  the  fabrication  of  a  vast  number  of  them 
beauty  is  an  essential  element ;  and  if  our  own  manufactures  are  found  deficient  in 
this  element,  those  of  other  nations  will  be  imported  to  supply  the  necessity  that 
they  should  minister  to.  Thus,  we  are  dependant  on  France  and  England  for 
many  articles  in  which  the  public  taste  demands  more  elegance  of  form,  design  or 
execution,  than  our  artisans  can  supply.  This  should  be  remedied  here  by  the 
same  means  that  have  been  employed  by  England— that  is,  the  establishment  of 
national  schools  for  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  industrial  art,  to  be  placed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  best  artists  of  the  country.  The  English  government 
schools  of  design  contain  at  present  more  than  2,100  pupils  of  both  sexes  ;  and  since 
their  establishment  the  improvement  in  English  manufactures  has  been  appar- 
ent. Wedgwood,  feeling  the  importance  of  a  more  refined  taste  in  the  forms  of 
earthenware,  availed  himself  of  the  genius  of  Flaxraan,  and  brought  this  manufac- 
ture to  perfection ;  and  since  that  time  England  has  become  a  large  exporter  of 
this  ware,  when,  prevwusly,  she  had  been  dependent  on  foreign  markets  for  her 
own  supply.  The  Spitalfields  weavers  employed  Stothard,  one  of  the  first  artists 
of  England,  to  furnish  their  designs,  and  Flaxman  furnished  many  models  to  be 
executed  in  silver.  Our  countrymen  are  quick  to  adopt  saggestions— and  being  less 
trammeled  by  custom  and  prejudk;e,  innovations  of  all  kinds  are  more  easily  intro- 
duced among  us  than  in  older  countries.  We  hope,  then,  to  see  them  Tollow  the 
example  of  England  and  France,  in  furnishing  artisans  the  means  of  carrying  our 
manufiictnres  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  shall  not  only  enable  us  to  supply  our 
own  necessities,  but  also  those  of  other  countries.  With  every  variety  of  climate 
and  soil,  and  a  combination  of  all  the  natural  advantages  of  every  other  country^* 
with  a  people  young,  free  in  thought  and  full  of  daring  enterprise,  America  seems 
destined  by  Providence  to  be  the  theatre  where  newer  and  higher  aspects  of  hu- 
manity will  be  developed,  than  have  yet  been  witnessed  in  the  worn-out  monarchies 
of  the  old  world.  Westward  the  star  of  empire  has  taken  its  way,  and  it  is  now  in 
the  ascendant.     Let  its  course  be  upward,  and  its  motto  excelsiors 

We  leave  this  subject  after  a  word  on  the  subject  of  beauty.  The  desire  for  the 
beautiful  is  one  of  the  primitive  instincts  of  nuin,  and  displays  itself  equally  in  the 
infancy  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual,  developing  and  requiring  higher  aliment 
as  they  advance,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  towards  their  maturity ;  and  since  no 
utilitarian  legislation  can  eradicate  it,  its  best  course  is  to  cultivate  and  direct  it. 
A  late  number  of  LittelPs  Living  Age  contains  an  article  from  the  North  British 
Review  on  the  use  of  ether,  and  its  application  in  the  case  of  surgical  opemtions, 
b  which  the  claims  of  the  rival  discoverers  are  set  forth,  though  not  satisfatorily 
settled.  At  first,  it  appears,  the  merit  of  the  discovery  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Jack- 
ion,  a  physician  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Morton,  a  chemist,  and  communicated  by  the 
former  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.     Soon  after,  Mr.  Wells,  a  dentist  of 
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CoDDecticut,  RnnouDced  that  he  had  practised  letheonism^  as  the  use  of  ether  has 
been  designnted,  since  1844,  and  that  after  coDviDcinghimself  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
ageot,  he  made  a  journey  to  Boston  for  the  express  purpose  of  disclosing  it  to  the 
members  of  the  profession,  among  whom  were  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton.  Mr. 
Wells  states,  that  he  had  no  wish  Co  keep  his  discovery  concealed,  or  to  cover  it  by 
a  patent.  Drs.  Jnckson  and  Morton  at  that  time  professed  themselves  incredubus, 
and  Mr.  Wells  falling  sick,  the  discovery  lay  dormant  for  awhile.  But  the  for- 
mer gentlemen  brooded  over  the  subject,  and  at  length  not  only  claimed  the  dis- 
covery, but  sought  to  transmit  it  for  their  own  pecuniary  interest  by  a  patent.  It 
is  not  usual  with  enlightened  members  of  the  profession  to  '*  protect,*'  in  this  way, 
tbeir  discoveries  affecting  the  life  and  death  of  their  fellow-men,  but  the  propriety 
of  this  course  becomes  still  more  questionable,  when  it  is  understood  that  they  olv- 
tained  the  discovery  from  a  professional  brother  who  had  the  generosity  to  make  it 
known  to  them,  and  who  intended  to  publish  it  to  the  world.  After  this  statement 
of  the  case  the  English  reviewer  puts  forth  a  new  claimant  for  the  honor  of  the 
discovery,  in  a  way  which  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  two  men,  who,  having 
quarrelled  about  an  oyster,  applied  to  the  law  for  redress.  The  decision  of  the 
legal  professor,  after  eating  the  oyster  himself,  was  in  these  words — **  Gentlemen, 
the  court  awaHs  you  a  shell  each.**  He  asks,  if  regret  has  arisen  in  the  mind  of 
any  in  Boston  that  so  important  a  discovery  had  not  originated  in  his  own  land  ; 
and  says,  fortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  any  such,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
seems  really  and  truly  to  have  made  the  discovery.  It  appears  that  stupefkctkm  ia 
by  no  means  essential ;  that  while  the  organ  of  general  sense  is  lulled  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  the  organ  of  special  sense,  or  of  the  intellectual  function,  may  remain 
wide  awake  and  be  fully  employed ;  and  while  the  patient  may  feel  no  pain  under 
severe  cutting,  he  may  yet  see,  hear,  taste  and  smell  as  well  as  ever.  There  are 
consequences  to  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  this  agent,  of  a  serious  nature  ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  practitioner,  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  while  the  amount  of 
suffering  it  prevents  is  incalculable.  Professor  Simpson,  of  the  *  University  of 
Edinburgh,  has  already  applied  it  with  great  success  in  the  practice  of  obstetrics, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  generally  applied,  even  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  the  amount  of  actual  suffering  endured  exceeds  that  arising  from  any  surgi- 
cal operation.  A  proposal  has  been  made  to  extend  etherization  to  the  justiciary 
courts,  and  a  convict  has  recently  begged  to  be  executed  under  the  influence  of  the 
letheon.  The  reviewer  believes  that  hanging  made  easy  woald  be  inconsistent  with 
justice.  We  believe  all  hanging  to  be  so ;  but  if  it  must  be,  in  the  name  of  humani- 
ty let  it  be  made  easy  as  possible.  If  a  criminal  is  hung  for  vengeance — if  that  is 
the  object  of  punishment,  let  it  be  with  aggravated  circumstances ;  but  if  the  good 
of  society  be  the  end,  we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  spared  the  horrible 
consciousqess  of  the  last  moment.  In  the  use  of  ether,  care  is  necessary  as  to  its 
preparation  and  the  mode  of  inhalation ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  be  used  only 
in  the  presence  of  skillful  and  scientific  practitioners.  If  from  this  great  discovery 
we  derive  the  advantages  that  scientific  men  predict,  the  fabled  Letne  of  antiquity 
will  have  been  only  a  prophetic  dream  of  what  we  are  to  realize  in  this  age,  and 
on  this  side  the  Styx.* 

The  Living  Age  contains  an  interesting  article  on  Serfdom,  copied  from  Cham- 
bers* Journal,  which  ulludes  to  some  striking  facts  from  history,  which  seem  gen- 
erally to  be  either  forgotten  or  kept  out  of  sight  in  the  discussions  which  take 
place  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  writer  says,  that  there  has  been  in  all  na- 
tions a  tendency  among  a  portion  of  the  people  to  sink  into  the  condition  of  slavery, 
or  at  least,  into  a  state  of  personal  degradation  and  dependence ;  and  although 
violence  has  been  mainly  the  cause,  there  have  yet  been  numerous  instances  in 
which  slavery  has  been  voluntarily  embraced.  The  Hebrews  had  no  scruples  in 
buying  and  selling  strangers,  and  even  those  of  theu:  own  nation.     Liberty  in  the 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  beard  the  opiniooB  of  several  medical  gentlemen  of  high 
standing  in  this  city,  and  they  disagree  entirely  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  article  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  and  consider  the  ase  of  ether  in  sargical  operations,  or  nnder  any  cir- 
cumstances where  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  as  highly  injarious,  ana  as  liable  to  produce  imme- 
diate death  by  congestion  of  some  external  organ,  already  predisposed,  and  the  state  of  which 
oould  not  possibly  be  foreseen.  So  wc  fear  thai,  afler  all,  there  has  as  yet  been  found  no  way  of 
evading  the  corse,  and  that  poor  humanity  most  be  left  to  groan  on  in  the  beaten  track. 
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east  was  held  by  an  exceedingly  slight  tenure,  and  might  at  any  time  be  forfeited 
by  impoyerisbment  or  any  other  misfortune.  Marriage  was  a  case  of  buying  and 
Belling,  and  this  custom  still  prevails  among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  most 
such  nations.  In  ancient  times,  inability  to  pay  a  debt  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
slayery,  instances  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible.  In  the  time  of  Joseph,  the 
Egyptian  people  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  slaves  to  the  crown  by  a 
•troke  of  policy  on  his  part.  Foreseeing  the  dearth  that  is  to  ensue,  he  fills  the 
royal  granaries,  and,  as  the  famine  increases,  he  sells  corn  to  the  people,  until  their 
money  and  all  that  they  have  is  gone  for  food,  when  they  in  desperation  offer 
themselves  in  exchange  for  subsistence.  Joseph,  doubtless  foreseeing  this  climax, 
buys  them,  and  removes  them  lothe  cities  appointed  for  their  reception  ;  and  thus 
the  free  population  of  a  country  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  of  the  crown. 
So  in  Greece  and  Rome— the  poverty  of  the  people  made  them  thankful  to  re- 
sign their  liberty  and  become  the  slaves  of  opulent  men.  The  serfdom  of  the 
middle  ages  had  a  like  origin  in  necessity,  and  there  was  no  choice  between  bon- 
dage and  starvation  for  the  poor  man,  unless  he  preferred  the  life  of  an  outlaw  and 
a  robber.  In  1748,  on  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdiction,  the  clansmen  of 
the  Highlands  and  Isles  manifested  great  reluctance  to  receive  their  freedom,  pre- 
ferring a  feudal  dependence  upon  their  chiefs.  At  length,  when  civil  equality  was 
established  in  England,  and  every  man  declared  to  bh  the  proprietor  of  his  own 
person,  serfdom  disappeared  and  mendicancy  increased  in  proportion,  and  the 
state  instituted  a  modified  species  of  serfdom  under  the  title  of  a  poor-law,  by 
which  the  pauper,  although  he  could  not  be  bought  and  sold,  could  yet  be  made  to 
work  compulsorily  in  exchange  for  the  food  and  shelter  to  which  he  was  driven. 
The  expense  incurred  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  H^ngland  amounts  to  six  mil- 
lions of  pounds  annually.  In  the  present  year  it  will  exceed  twenty  millions>  and 
this  independent  of  a  vast  number  of  charities.  Thus  it  appears  that  civilization 
has  been  as  unsuccessful  in  preventing  pauperism  as  barbarism  was  in  prevent- 
ing slavery.  More  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  Joseph  stayed  the  horrors 
of  death  by  making  the  people  of  Egypt  serfs ;  so  that  at  this  day  England 
averts  starvation  from  a  portion  of  her  people  by  making  them  paupers — while, 
as  during  the  past  winter,  many  actually  starve.  Notwithstanding  the  acknowl- 
edged advance  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  since  the  disappearance  of  feu- 
dalism, still  it  is  painfully  evident  that  society  does  not  rid  itself  of  the  tendency  to 
pauperism  and  vassalage.  This  tendency  may  arise  from  three  causes :  From  the 
facility  with  which  masses  of  men  relinquish  their  personal  freedom  for  the  sake 
of  creative  support,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  in  them  a  natural  proneness  to 
slavery,  fn  the  second  place,  feudal  usages,  the  writer  argues,  have  bequeathed 
to  all  classes  a  disposition  to  worship  rank,  which  amounts  to  a  blind  instinct,  and 
it  instances  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  on  the  gi'ound  of  their  title  ra- 
ther than  their  qualifications  ;  and  the  late  election  of  Prince  Albert  to  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ,  as  conspicuous  examples.  Lastly,  he 
comes  to  what  we  consider  the  true  cause,  though  he  refers  to  it  only  incidentally. 
He  says,  the  fact  that  millions  of  human  beings,  deficient  neither  in  bodily  strength 
nor  intellect,  accumulate  in  a  hopeless  species  of  serfdom  a  burden  on  society,  be- 
trays a  woeful  want  of  statesmanship.  We  doubt  the  existence  of  any  natural 
tendency  to  slavery  in  the  human  race,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  state 
has  been  often  accepted  with  less  resistance  than  appears  consistent  with  any 
high  idea  of  our  common  nature.  But  the  nation  which  sinks  without  effort  into 
a  state  of  slavery  or  serfdom,  cannot  be  considered  in  a  natural  or  normal  state; 
and  the  noblest  races  will  thus  degenerate  when  exposed  for  a  series  of  years  to  a 
continued  and  systematic  oppression.  The  disposition  to  worship  rank  is  not, 
we  conceive,  originally  either  mean  or  grovelling,  as  the  writer  we  speak  of  seems 
disposed  to  believe;  it  is  only  a  perversion  of  the  sentiment  of  veneration*  which  is 
in  itself  an  elevating  and  ennobling  faculty,  the  legitimate  office  of  which  is  to  ap- 
prehend and  appreciate  superior  natures.  That  this  faculty  has  been  perverted  to 
the  worship  of  mere  rank,  is  in  itself  proof  of  degradation  in  the  mind  ^here  it  so 
manifests  itself,  and  arises  from  the  usurpations  of  power ;  from  a  class  arrogating 
to  itself  a  degree  of  superiority,  and  demonstrating  and  maintaining  it  by  crushing 
as  far  as  possible  all  conflicting  rights  and  interests.  The  primary  cause  then  of 
serfdom  and  of  slavery,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  original  tendency  of  human  na- 
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tare  to  a  state  of  yassalage  and  degradatioD,  bat  from  the  violence  and  opprea- 
aion  of  the  strong  over  the  weak,  which,  as  civilization  advances,  assumes  the  form 
of  settled  government  on  one  side  and  almost  hopeless  degradation  on  the  other. 
The  problem  of  the  present  day  is  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  elements  of  social 
'orgaoization ;  and  this  maj  be  effected  in  two  ways — either  gradually  and  quietly 
by  the  government  itself,  or  delayed  until  the  physical  suffering  of  the  masses, 
through  &mine  and  privation,  becomes  insupportable,  and  in  revolution  and  violence 
they  re-assert  their  original  equality. 

The  Living  Age  furnishes  an  article  from  a  series  in  late  numbers  of  Black- 
wood, on  the  Truths  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions.  The  one  we  refer  to  is 
on  Vampyrism,  and  contains  some  facts  which  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  dwell 
upon,  since  there  have  of  late  occurred  several  instances  of  that  most  frightful  of 
aU  mistakes — burying  alive.  The  varapyr,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  dead  body,  sup- 
posed to  have  existence  in  the  grave,  which  exbtence  it  supports  by  leaving  the 
grave  at  night  and  suckiog  the  blood  of  the  living  ;  hence  it  is  preserved  from  de- 
composition. The  superstition  is,  that  the  bite  of  the  vampyr  leaves  no  mark,  but 
becomes  speedily  fatal  unless  the  bitten  person  protects  himself  by  eating  some  of 
the  earth  from  the  grave  of  the  vampyr  and  smearing  himself  with  his  blood.  If 
be  fail  to  do  this,  he  dies,  and  becomes  a  vampyr  himself.  This  horrible  supersti- 
tion is  still  prevalent  in  the  east  of  Europe,  where,  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago,  it  raged  like  a  pestilence,  to  such  a  frightful  extent  that  the  authorities  were 
obliged  to  interfere.  The  suspected  graves  were  opened,  and  all  the  bodies  found 
in  a  natural  state,  conformably  to  the  usage  in  such  cases,  were  ordered  to  have  a 
9take  driven  through  the  heart.  Many  bodies  which  had  been  buried  for  several 
weeks  were  found  entirely  free  from  decomposition,  and  the  unavoidable  inference 
ia,  that  the  vital  functions  were  only  interrupted  or  suspended  by  some  mysterious 
eause,  and  that  the  persons  were  actually  not  only  buried  alive,  but  murdered 
afterwards. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  that  singular  phenomena — the  trance — proves  the 
possibility  of  this  temporary  suspension  of  life,  which,  in  the  case  of  these  reputed 
yampyrs,  was  doubtless  the  result  of  a  kind  of  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system,  in- 
dnced  by  the  frightful  belief  that  spread  like  an  epidemic  among  them.  It  is  es- 
timated that  in  France  from  twenty  to  thirty  are  buried  alive  annually ;  how  many 
may  be  thus  interred  in  this  country  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  the  bare 
possibility  of  such  a  fate  should  lead  to  every  precaution.  Probably  the  only*  in- 
fiaillible  sign  of  death  is  the  commencement  of  decomposition,  and  until  this  takes 
place,  it  appears  to  us  that  in  no  case  should  interment  be  allowed.  More  than 
one  instance  has  come  to  our  own  knowledge  of  persons  being  supposed  to  be 
dead,  and  who  were  actually  coffined,  but  whom  we  afterward  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  and  becoming  acquainted  with  in  the  flesh. 


Baron  de  Bojgiye. — We  deeply  regret  to  inform  our  readers  that,  from  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  this  talented  writer  and  his  editors  at  Paris,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  allow  the  translation  of  his  lively  impressions  of  this  country, 
now  writing,  to  appear  here  before  they  have  been  published  first  at  Paris.  This 
is  a  disappointment  we  feel  more  than  our  readers  possibly  can,  for  having  been 
favored  with  the  perusal  of  several  chapters  of  this  delightful  Journal,  we  only 
know  how  much  pleasure  is  thus  indefinitely  postponed.  The  success  of  the 
brilliant  productions  of  the  Baron  de  Boigne*s  pen,  is  so  confirmed  that,  to  predict 
similar  results  for  any  thing  that  he  may  write,  at  any  time,  would  be  running 
small  risk  indeed  ;  but,  from  our  tingling  recollection  of  the  few  sketobes  of  our 
society  and  manners,  that  we  have  glanced  at,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  foretelling 
a  triumph  for  the  Baron  at  Paris  that,  perhaps,  he  is  the  last  person  at  this  moment 
to  imagine.  We  have  never  been  more  amused  or  instructed,  than  by  these  gra- 
phic. ofF-hand  drawings  of  our  social  life,  which,  to  the  fidelity  of  the  daguerreo- 
type, unites  the  rich  cgloriug  of  a  French  fancy.  What  could  be  more  perfect,  or 
attractive,  than  such  a  picture  ?  and  would  that  we  coHld  let  our  subscribers  at 
once  into  a  view  of  it.  ' 
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STfce  Orators  of  France.  By  Timon,  (Viscount  de  Cormenin.)  Translated  by  a 
member  of  the  New- York  Bar.  From  the  1 4th  Paris  edition.  With  an  Essay 
on  French  Revolutionary  Eloquence.  By  J.  T.  Headlet.  Edited  by  G.  H. 
Colton.    Baker  &  Scribner,  36  Park  Row,  New- York. 

This  work,  so  highly  popular  in  France,  is  not  without  its  interest  here ;  and 
the  **  portraits"  of  Timon  are  drawn  with  a  fearlessness,  vigor  and  troth,  which 
startles  the  mind  into  attention,  and  leaves  a  strong  and  pleasing  impress  upon  the 
reader.  The  author,  beginning  with  the  constituent  assembly,  brings  Mirabeau 
vividly  before  us  as  its  representative.  Danton  appeal's  to  us  as  the  Mirabeau  of 
the  Convention,  and  the  extraordinary  military  oratory  of  Napoleon  represents  the 
eloquence  of  the  empire.  Those  who  rose  with  **  the  Restoration,'*  and  those  who 
have  grown  out  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  pass  in  review  before  us,  and  well  does  the 
scathing  sarcasm  of  Timon  lay  bare  the  time-serving  intrigues  of  statesmen  who 
lick  the  dust  before  the  present  dynasty  of  France.  The  portrait  of  M.  Thiers 
is  probably  one  of  the  best.  That  apostate  hireling,  who,  ascending  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  people,  became  the  ready  tool  of  an  unprincipled  despot,  who,  after  using 
him  for  the  basest  purpose,  threw  him  forth  as  a  thing  of  no  worth,  shorn  of  the 
little  influence  his  duplicity  had  acquired  and  his  servility  had  destroyed.  Wo 
make  some  extracts : 

*'  M.  Thiers,  taken  in  detail,  has  a  large  and  intelligent  forehead,  lively  eyes,  a  smile 
delicate  and  intellectual ;  but  in  his  general  aspect  is  chubby,  negligent,  valgar.  He  has 
in  his  prattle  something  of  the  merchant,  in  his  gait  something  of  the  apprentice.  His 
moral  voice  rends  the  ear.  The  front  of  the  Tribane  reaches  to  his  Bhoulder  and  hides 
him  almost  from  the  anditorr.  It  must  be  added  that  no  one  puts  any  confidence  in  him, 
not  even  he  himsel  I— especially  himself!  Physical  disadvantages,  distrost  atike  on  the 
part  of  enemies  and  friends,  he  has  everything  against  him,  ana  yet  as  soon  as  this  little 
man  gets  possession  of  the  Tribane,  he  ensconces  himself  on  it  so  at  ease,  he  has  such  a 
flow  of  intelligence,  such  a  flow  of  mind,  that  you  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  away  with 
the  pleasure  of  hearing^im.  *  *  His  speaking,  I  grant  you,  is  not  orative,  it  is  chat; 
bat  chat  at  once  vivid,  brilliant,  airy,  volable,  lively,  studded  with  snatches  of  history, 
with  anecdotes  and  keen  reflections ;  and  all  this  loquacity  unwinds  its  endless  thread, 
now  cut,  now  broken,  then  tied,  then  loosed,  again  knotted,  with  an  incomparable  dex- 
terity of  language.  The  thought  springs  so  quick  in  that  head,  so  instantaneously,  that 
yoQ  would  imagine  it  uttered  l>efore  it  had  been  conceived.  The  vast  lungs  of  a  giant 
would  be  insufficient  to  expeetortUe  the  flood  of  words  of  this  gifted  pigmy. 

**  He  is  ever  praying  and  beseeching  that  he  be  allowed  to  speak  the  truth.  Ah,  my 
God !  do  not  talk  so  much  abont  your  intention  to  speak  it,  but  speak  it." 

'*  M.  Thiers  is  a  demon  of  mind.  He  is  full  of  it,  I  believe,  to  the  extremities  of  the 
lips  and  even  along  to  the  tips  of  the  nails.  His  organization  resembles  Voltaire's— 
frail,  delicate,  variably  impressible." 

"  He  has  the  whims  and  forwardness  of  a  child,  with  the  pretensions  to  gravity  of  a 
philosopher."    •    •    • 

*'  Bat  also  what  afiectation  to  talk  of  his  probity !  what  cruel  and  detestable  irony  to 
vannt  his  fidelity  to  the  Revolution  of  July,  he  who  has  so  ntterly  betrayed  it !  He,  the 
admirer  of  the  Convention,  who  tagged  himself  to  the  tail  of  a  quasi-legitimist  majority  ! 
He,  a  son  of  the  people,  who  yet  ad  vocated  a  hereditary  peerage !  He,  the  panegyrittt  of  the 
lepnblican  Danton,  who  afterwards  used  to  place  himself  on  both  knees  to  play  with  the 
king's  shoe  buckles,  and  who  made  himself  the  intimate  confidant  of  the  delicate  secrets 
of  the  wardrobe  •"     •     •    •     • 

**  If,  then,  it  happens  that,  in  a  monarchy,  a  man  of  k>w  birth,  but  of  tome  talent, 
hat  received  an  education  more  literaiy  than  moral,  and  that,  borne  on  the  arm  of 
fortune,  he  has  crept  to  the  tummit  of  power,  his  elevation  will  speedily  turn  his 
head.  As  he  finds  himself  isolated  on  the  heights  he  has  gained,  and  knows  not 
where  to  lean  for  support — having  neither  personal  nor  family  consideration,  being 
no  longer,  nor  wishing  to  be,  one  of  the  people,  and  unable,  whatever  he  may 
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wish  to  do,  to  be  ooe  of  the  nobility — ^he  will  place  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  king, 
will  clHsp  them,  will  lick  them,  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  contortions  of 
servility,  by  what  caresses  of  su])p]ication,  by  what  simulations  of  devotedness,  by 
what  genuflexions,  by  what  kbs-foot  cringings,  to  manifest  the  abjectness  of  his 
homility  and  the  prostration  of  his  worship.*' 

The  text  of  Timon  is  admirable  and  his  portraits  truthful,  terms  which,  we  think, 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  notes  of  the  translator,  who,  in  alluding  to  American 
eloquence,  speaks  in  the  egotism  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  Mr.  Benton  as  a 
member  of  the  **  least  cultivated  party." 

C  Julii  Casaris  Cammeniarii  De  Bello  GalUco.    Lea  6c  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  beautiful  Tolame  of  the  classical  series,  edited  by  Drs.  Schmitz  and 
Zumpt.  The  introduction  contains,  in  English,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar. 
The  commentaries  embrace  the  seven  books  of  the  Gallic  war,  accompanied  by 
notes  by  D.  Schmitz,  intended  to  remove  such  difficulties  of  grammatical  con- 
struction, history  or  geography  as  present  themselves  in  the  text,  and  which  few 
learners  have  the  means  at  hand  of  correcting.  The  edition  is  a  very  excellent 
one. 

Chemistry  in  its  application  to  Agriculture  and  Philosophy.  By  Justus  Liebio, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  From  the  fourth  London  edition.  Revised. 
Wiley  6c  Putnam,  New- York. 

The  discovery,  through  chemical  experiment,  of  the  conditions  which  render 
soil  productive,  causes  expectations  to  be  entertained  that  agriculture  must  here- 
after derive  great  assistance  from  chemistry.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  Mr.  Liebig^s  book,  three  years  since,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  a  rigor- 
ous and  careful  examination  of  the  principles  which  he  had  then  developed,  of  the 
nutritive  properties  of  plants  and  their  application  to  agriculture  ;  and  by  exten- 
sive journeys  through  England,  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  require- 
ments of  practical  farming.  The  present  edition  derives  the  benefit  from  that 
diligence  and  research.  Every  one  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  this  book;  it  is 
got  up  in  a  neat  form. 

Modem  Painters.  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.  First  American,  from  the  third 
London  edition.    Revised  by  the  Author.     Wiley  6c  Putnam,  New- York. 

This  extraordinary  and  delightful  book,  which  produced  so  much  excitement  in 
England,  will  command  doubtless  as  broad  an  interest  here.  The  style  is  most 
agreabie,  and  the  reader  feels  at  once  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  complete 
master  of  the  subject  and  of  a  genius  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  A  master  mind,  un- 
shackled by  precedents  or  conventionalities,  and  of  peculiar  boldness,  shakes  itself 
free  from  all  preconceived  notions,  and  with  a  pencil  of  great  power,  brings  the  art 
and  artists  under  review.  He  is  an  enthusiast,  whose  sole  object  is  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art ;  and  he  follows  it  with  great  energy  and  ability.  While  he  over- 
flows with  admiration  for  all  that  is  high  or  excellent  in  masters  new  or  old,  he  is 
perfectly  regardless  of  names,  seeking  truth  under  all  circumstances.  He  seems 
to  have  less  patience  with  the  critics  of  the  day  than  even  with  the  most  slovenly 
artists.  As  an  instance  of  his  style  and  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  we  take 
from  the  preface  the  following  comments  on  a  review  in  the  AlhensBum,  which  re- 
marked : 

"  Ancient  landscapiats  took  a  broader,  deeper,  higher  view  of  their  art ;  they  neglected 

E articular  traitB,  and  gave  only  general  features.  Thus  they  attained  mass  ana  force, 
armonioos  union  and  simple  eflTect,  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty." 
"Ill  all  Buch  criticism  as  this,  (and  I  notice  it  only  because  it  expresses  the  feelings 
mto  which  many  sensible  and  thoughtful  minds  have  been  fashioned  by  infection,)  the 
answer  is  simple  and  straight-forwara.  It  ia  just  as  impossible  to  ffeneralize  granite  and 
slate  as  it  is  to  generalize  a  man  and  a  cow.  An  animal  must  be  either  one  animal  or  an 
other  animal,  or  it  is  no  animal ;  and  so  a  rock  must  be  either  one  rock  or  another  rock ; 
it  cannot  be  a  general  rock,  or  it  is  no  rock.  If  tliere  were  a  creature  in  the  fore  ground 
of  a  picture,  of  which  he  could  not  decide  whether  it  was  a  poney  or  a  pig,  the  Athenaeum 
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critic  would  perhaps  affirm  it  to  be  a  generalization  of  poney  and  pig,  and  consequently 
a  higher  example  of  '  harmonious  union  and  simple  effect.'  But  I  shoald  call  it  simply 
bad  drawing." 

Morceaux  Ckoisies  des  AtUeurs  Modemes  a  Vusage  de  la  Jeunesse  ;  with  a  traos- 
IfitioD  of  the  new  and  difficult  words  and  idiomatic  phmses  which  occur  in  the 
work.    By  F.  M.  Rowan.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  J.  L.  Jewett, 
editor  of  Ollendorf's  new  method  of  learning  French,  consists  in  the  choice  selec- 
tions from  the  best  modern  French  authors,  Sismondi  and  Mignet  among  others, 
by  which  the  learner  becomes  familiar  with  the  present  idioms. 

Charles  Linn,  or  how  to  observe  the  Golden  Rule ;  with  other  stories.  By  £milt 
Chubbdck.    L.  Colby  &  Co.,  122  Nassau-street,  New- York. 

This  is  a  beautifully  got  up  coUection  of  moral  stories,  by  a  veiy  popular  au- 
thoreae. 

Oiambers*  Enclyclopedia  of  English  Literature.    Burgess  &  Stringer,  New- York. 

This  very  valuable  work  haa  steadily  progressed  in  its  publication,  No.  13  being 
out,  and  we  are  pleased  to  leam  that  its  sale  is  proportioned  to  its  high  and  extra- 
ordinary merits. 

Life  and  Itdigioits  Opinions  and  Experience  of  Madame  de  la  Moihe  Guy  on  ;  to- 
gether with  some  account  of  the  personal  history  and  religious  opinions  of 
Fenelon,  Archbishopof  Cambrav.  By  Thomas  C.  Upbam,  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College.     Harper  Brothers,  New*  York. 

The  life  of  Madam  Guyon  is  full  of  instruction  and  interest.  Of  a  purified  mind 
and  exalted  faith,  she  affords  an  illustrious  example  of  steadfast  adherence  to  ti*uth, 
under  circumstances  that  would  weaken  the  determination  of  many  of  the  sterner 
sex.  The  work  of  Mr.  Upham  affords  a  fiiU  account  of  the  life  and  labors  of  this 
remarkable  woman. 

The  irHtings  of  Oeorge  Washington ;  being  his  Correspondence,  Addresses, 
Messages,  and  other  Papers,  official  and  private.  By  Jared  Sparks.  Harper 
Brothers. 

This  very  valuable  publication,  got  up  in  an  elegant  and  incredibly  cheap  style, 
to  be  complete  in  12  octavo  volumes,  continues  to  progress  and  increase  in  popu- 
larity. Vil  e  have  before  alluded  to  its  nature,  being  the  writings  of  the  father  of 
his  country,  through  the  great  struggle  for  nationality  which  he  carried  so  success- 
fully to  a  close.  Nothing  can  give  the  reader  so  clear  a  conception  of  the  progress 
of  events,  the  difficulties  of  the  struggle,  the  hardships  endured  by  the  people,  and 
the  indomitable  constancy  of  the  chiefs  of  that  time,  as  the  letters  of  the  actors 
written  upon  the  spot  in  relation  to  them,  accompanied  as  they  are  by  accurate 
maps  of  the  battles.  * 

Harper's  New-  York  Class  Book  ,*  comprising  outlines  of  the  Geography  and  History 
of  New- York  ;  biographical  notices  of  eminent  individuals ;  sketches  of  scenery 
and  natural  history  ;  accounts  of  public  institutions,  &c.,  arranged  as  a  reading- 
book  for  schools.  JBy  William  Russell,  Professor  of  Elocution.  Harper 
Brothers. 

This  is  a  concise  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  men  and  things  in  the  state 
of  New-York,  embracing  the  constitution  of  1846,  and  as  such,  well  arranged  and 
adapted  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  schools. 

The  Boy*s  Summer  Book;  Descriptive  of  the  Season,  Scenery,  Rural  Life  and 
Country  Amusement.  By  Thomas  Miller,  author  of  Beauties  of  the  Country, 
with  36  illustrations.     Harper  Brothers. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  so  many  seek  the  amusements  of  the  country, 
this  is  a  most  seasonable  and  welcome  little  publication,  beautifully  ornamented 
with  engravings. 


18B  NoHets  ofNeu)  Books. 

Piecida,  the  Priitoner  cf  Fenestrella ;  or  Captivity  Captive.  By  X.  B.  Saintinc. 
Lea  6c  BlaDcbard,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  very  beautifully  illustrated  edition  of  the  popular  tale  of  Saintine. 

The  Horse  and  his  Eider ;  or  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Noble  Quadruped 
aud  of  Equestrian  Natbns.  By  R0LI.A  SpiuNejriEi.D.  Wiley  dc  Putnam« 
Broadway. 

This  is  a  very  entertaioiDg  as  well  as  useful  publication,  treating  of  the  domesti- 
cation and  qualities  of  the  noble  animal,  interspersed  with  a  fund  of  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  his  sagacity,  fidelity  and  various  qualities,  in  all  nations,  barbarian 
and  civilized. 

Merit  Women  and  Books  ;  A  selection  of  Sketches,  Essays  and  Critical  Memoirs, 
from  his  unpublished  prose  writings.    By  Lxioh  Huivt.     Harper  Brothers. 

These  two  very  agreeable  volumes,  the  author  tells  us,  were,  the  greater  part, 
collected  from  the  different  reviews  and  magazines  where  they  first  appeared,  and 
are  accompanied  with  a  portrait  c(»Tesponding  to  that  time,  and  of  course  present 
the  author  many  years  younger  than  at  present.  The  announcement  of  the 
book,  as  got  up  by  th^  Messrs.  Harpers,  is  sufficient  to  attract  attention  to  it 

The  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin.  By  John  Eveltn,  Esq.,  of  Woolton.  Now  first 
published,  and  edited  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New- York. 

This  volume  is  the  memoir  of  one  of  the  noble  dames  of  England,  and  one  who 
enjoyed  the  singular  distinction  of  living  at  tfa^  profligate  Court  of  Ohaties  U.  with- 
out blemish  on  her  fair  name,  or  taint  on  the  spotless  purity  of  her  life.  It  is  in 
the  quaint  style  of  the  old  author. 

Russell ;  a  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  By  G.  P.  R.  Jamks,  Esq.  Harper 
Brothers. 

This  is  a  cheap  edition,  from  the  popular  and  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  James,  whose 
works  are  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Henri  Quatre  ;  or  the  Days  of  the  League.    Second  edition.    Harper  Brothers. 

The  reign  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  furnishes  enough  material  on  which  to  build 
many  an  exciting  story,  and  the  present  volumes  are  an  instance  of  their  skilful 
use. 

Ziouis  (he  Fourteenth ;  or  the  Court  of  France  in  the  17th  Century.  By  Miss 
Pardoe.    Beautifully  illustrated  by  many  engravings.    Harper  Brothers. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  snd  stirring  portion  in  the  history  of  France  than 
that  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  under  whose  able  navy  France  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  glory,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  most  disgraceful  scenes  that  ever  dis- 
graced a  nation  ;  and  the  history  of  the  then  times  is  in  these  new  volumes  pre- 
sented in  a  very  attractive  guise. 

The  Desperadoes  of  the  South- West. 

A  work  of  thrilling  adventure,  recounting,  in  a  graphic  and  readable  style,  scenes 
of  murder  and  lynching.  We  feel  confident  that  the  work  will  be  read  with  great 
avidity  and  interest  by  all  who  have  been  blessed  to  have  their  lot  cast  in  the  more 
civilized  portions  of  our  country.  Published  by  Burgess,  Stringer  6c  Co.  Price 
1 5  cents. 
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Thomas  P.  Kjette  .l,  Esq.,  Ed.  DeoK  Rmew.  DAVID  DUDLEY  FDBLD. 
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SPEECH     OF     DAYID     DUDLEY     FIELD. 

This  CoDvention  met  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  was  occupied  the  first  day 
chiefly  in  arranging  the  order  of  business.  During  the  forenoon  of  the 
second  day,  while  the  Convention  was  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  several  speakers  were  called  up,  and  among  others 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Fenn.,  who  addressed  the  Convention,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  claimed  for  the  federal  government  the  most  extended  power 
over  internal  improvements.  When  he  sat  down,  Mr.  Field,  of  New- York, 
was  called  to  the  stand,  and  said  : — *'  This  call,  gentlemen,  is  entirely  un- 
expected. I  had  not  intended  to  speak,  except  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
debate,  upon  resolutions  before  the  Convention ;  but  now  that  I  am  on 
the  stand,  inasmuch  as  I  think  the  doctrines  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ought  not  to  pass  unchallenged,  I  shall  take  this  occasion,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  favor  with  which  they  were  received,  to  express  my 
dissent,  and  to  give  my  reasons  against  them. 

*  The  sreat  interest  which  the  subject  possesses  as  a  national  question,  induced  us  to  ad- 
dress to  Mr.  Field,  a  member  fiom  New- York,  the  following : — 

Nmo-TorJt,  August  10, 1847. 
David  Dttdlet  Field,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir^As  you  were  the  only  member  of  the  late  Chicago  Convention  who  spoke  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the^Constitutional  question  involved  in  its  proceedings,  and  as  your  aigument, 
though  on  all  sides  pronounced  a  very  able  one,  has  not  yet  been  in  any  form  Drought  before 
the  public,  we  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  making  the  Democratic  Review  the  medium  of  its 
publication,  either  in  the  form  of  a  Review  ariicle,  based  on  the  outline  of  your  remarks  at  Chi- 
cago, or  in  that  of  the  speech  itself,  with  such  further  illustrative  evidence  and  argument  as 
you  may  desire  to  add.  The  present  prominence  oi  the  question,  with  its  constant  and  still 
mcreasing  importance,  will,  I  am  sure,  make  such  a  paper  as  that  which  I  hope  to  receive  from 
your  pen,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  articles  at  this  moment  that  could  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Review.  Yours,  very  respectfully,  &c. 

THOMAS  P.  KETTELL,  Ed.  Dem.  Rwiew. 

In  reply  he  sent  us  the  following,  with  a  copy  of  the  speech  and  notes  :— 

Netff-York,  August  20, 1847. 

Dear  Sir :— With  this  I  send  you,  as  most  convenient  for  me,  the  best  sketch  of  my  speech  I  can 
make,  together  with  some  notes,  which  may  be  usefuL  I  cannot  give  the  precise  language  used 
by  me,  except  so  far  as  my  recollection  has  been  assisted  by  others,  for  I  had  not  thought  of 
speaking  five  minutes  before  I  began.  But  I  can  give  you  the  argument  coirectly,  because  my 
previous  reOection  upon  the  subject  had  fixed  it  in  my  mind. 

You  will  find  no  allusion  to  the  interruptions  which  took  place,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  argument  Though  they  were  in  bad  temper  and  worse  taste,  considering 
that  all  parties  had  been  invited  there,  yet  as  the  Convention  afterwards  expressea  its  regret  at 
their  occurrence,  they  need  not  be  recauled.  Very  truly,  yours,  ice. 

Thoxas  p.  Kettell,  Esq.,  Ed.  Dem,  Review,  DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD. 
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Chicago  CanveiUion,  [September, 

In  coromon  with  many  others  of  similar  opinions,  I  came  here  in  earn- 
est to  promote,  as  far  as  I  might  be  able,  the  avowed  and  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  this  Convention.  We  are  ready  to  do  so  yet,  but  we  cannot  assent  to 
the  constitutional  doctrines  of  that  gentleman,  nor  acquiesce  in  the  policy 
which  he  advocates.  Indeed,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  predict,  that  if 
his  views  are  adopted  by  the  Convention,  the  questions  which  should  com- 
mand its  attention  will  be  merged  in  party  issues. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  prepared  to  affirm  at  the  outset,  that  the  federal 
government  has  the  same  power  over  commerce  among  the  states,  and 
over  all  its  incidents,  that  it  has  over  foreign  commerce ;  and  in  that  re- 
spect, that  our  inland  lakes  and  rivers  are  included  in  the  same  category 
with  our  sea-coast.  Whatever  right  the  government  has  to  improve  the 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has  the  same  to  improve  those  of  the 
North-west.  It  may  build  a  break-water  in  Lake  Michigan  as  rightfully  as 
in  Delaware  Bay.  But  there  I  stop,  and  deny  altogether  the  power  of  the 
government  to  engage  in  any  general  scheme  of  internal  improvements — to 
dig  canals,  build  railways,  or  open  new  avenues  for  commerce.* 

Let  me  explain  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution on  this  subject.     In  doing  so,  I  purposely  omit  all  reference  to  the 

#In  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution^  the  foil  owing  proceedings  took  place  cm 
one  of  the  last  days  of  its  session — that  is,  on  Frida>,  the  14th  of  Sept.  1787 — the  final  adjourn- 
ment taking  place  on  the  Monday  following. — (See  3  Madison  Papers,  1.576  ) 

<<  Doctor  Franklin  moved  to  add  after  the  words  *'post  roads,"  Article  L  Sec.  8,  a  power 
'*to  provide  for  cutting  canals,  where  deemed  necessary." 

Mr.  Wilson  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Sherman  objected.  The  expense  in  such  cases,  will 
fall  on  the  United  States,  and  the  benefit  accrue  to  the  places  where  tiie  canals  may  be  cut. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the  United  States,  they  may  be  maile  a  source 
of  revenue. 

Mr.  Madison  suggested  an  enlargement  of  the  motion,  into  a  power  *'  to  grant  charters  ot 
incorporation  where  the  interest  of  the  United  States  might  require,  and  the  legislative  provi> 
sions  of  individual  states  may  be  incompetent."  His  nrimary  object  was,  however,  to  secure 
an'easy  communication  between  the  states,  which  the  free  intercourse  now  to  be  opened  seemed 
to  call  for.  The  political  olMtacles  being  removed,  a  removal  of  the  natural  ones,  as  &r  as 
possible,  ought  to  follow. 

Mr.  Randolph  seconded  the  proposition, 

Mr.  King  thought  the  power  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Wilson.    It  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  state  from  obstmctinj^  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  King.  The  states  will  be  prejudiced  and  divided  into  parties  by  it.  In  Philadelphia  and 
New- York,  it  will  be  referred  to  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  which  has  been  a  subject  of 
contention  in  those  cities.    In  other  places  it  will  be  referred  to  mercantile  monopolies. 

Bi{r.  Wilson  mentioned  the  importance  of  facilitating  by  canals  (he  communication  with  the 
Western  settlements.  As  to  banks,  he  did  not  think  with  Mr.  King,  that  the  power  in  that 
point  of  view,  would  excite  the  prejudices  and  parties  apprehended.  As  to  mercantile  mono- 
polies,  thev  are  alreadv  included  in  the  power  to  regulate  trade. 

«  CoU  Mason  was  for  limiting  the  nowertothe  single  case  of  canals.  He  was  afraid  of 
monopolies  of  every  sort,  which  hn  did  not  think  were  by  any  means  alit^ady  implied  by  the 
constitution,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

<<  The  motion  being  so  modified  as  to  admit  a  distinct  question  specifying  and  limited  to  the 
case  of  canals. 

*'  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Georgia— Aye,  3.  New-Hampshire,  Maitsacbnsetts,  Connecticnty 
New- Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina — ^No,  8, 

«  The  otter  part  fell,  of  course,  as  including  the  power  rejected." 

Three  things  are  especially  observable  in  this  passage. 

1;  That  the  Convention  had  constantly  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  states,  and  a  power  to  open  avenues  for  that  commerce.  Mr. 
Madison's  argument  for  granting  the  latter  power,  was  that  "  the  political  obstacles  being 
removed,  a  removal  of  the  naturu  ones,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  to  follow."  The  Convention 
however  refused  it. 

2.  That  a  reason  pressed  upon  the  Convention  for  granting  the  power,  was  "  the  importance 
of  facilitating  by  canals,  the  communication  with  the  Western  settlementa."  The  conventiony 
nevertheless,  remained  inexorable. 

3.  That  the  power  <*  to  provide  for  cutting  canals,"  was  not  already  in  the  constitution,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  persons  who  made  it. 

How  would  those  venerable  men  have  been  astonished,  if  they  had  witnessed  at  Chi- 
cago, the  other  day,  the  uproar  occasioned  by  a  member's  venturing  to  express  his  opinion, 
that  Congress  had  not  this  power  "  to  provide  for  cutting  canals."  Dr.  Franklin,  it  seems, 
made  a  senseless  motion,  and  neither  he,  nor  the  other  members  of  the  Great  Convention, 
knew  what  they  had  been  doing !    Members  of  Ihe  Chicago  Convention  knew  better ! ! 
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power  of  coDgreas  to  eonstrnct  ports  and  open  aveniies  as  a  means  of  car- 
rying on  war.  Acts  may  be  constitutional  and  justifiable  as  war  measures^ 
whtch  would  be  neither,  considered  as  measures  of  peace  or  commerce.  I 
omit  equally  all,  reference  to  the  power  of  the  government  as  proprietor  of 
the  public  lands.  As  owner  of  the  soil,  and  sovereign  of  the  territories,  it 
may  do  what  it  cannot  do  as  the  government  of  the  states*  What  I  have 
to  say  shall  be  confined  to  the  power  it  may  exert  within  the  jurisdio 
tion  of  the  states,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  constitutional  func- 
tions. 

There  are  two  provisions  of  the  constitution,  under  which  is  claimed  the 
power  to  improve  rivers  and  harbors ;  the  first  subdivision  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  article,  in  these  words — *'  The  congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  pro-  * 
Tide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all 
duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States," 
and  the  third  subdivision  of  the  same  section— '*  To  ri^ulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 
Whatever  power  there  may  be  over  the  subject,  I  believe  is  to  be  found, 
not  as  many  seem  to  think,  in  the  former  of  these  provisions,  but  as  an  inci- 
dent to  the  latter,  pursuant  to  the  supplementary  provision,  contained  in  the 
eighteenth  subdivision,  which  is  in  these  words  :  '^  To  make  all  laws  wiiich 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers,  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

The  first  provision  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  controversy.  It  was  once  insisted  by  the  advocates  of  a  large  con- 
struction, that  the  words,  ^'  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,"  were  themselves  a  sub- 
stantive grant  of  power ;  but  that  ground  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  now 
admitted  that  they  are  not  a  grant,  but  a  limitation  of  the  power  conferred 
by  the  previous  words  in  the  same  sentence.  How  strict,  then,  is  this  limi- 
tation ?  What  does  it  signify  ?  Does  it  mean  that  congress  may  raise  and 
apply  money  to  any  purpose  which  may  conduce  to  the  general  welfare, 
or  what  in  practice  is  the  same  thing  which  it  may  vote  to  be  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  or  does  it  mean  that  congress  may  raise  and  apply  money  to 
any  of  the  designated  objects  of  the  constitution  ?  We  insist  that  the  latter 
is  its  true  meaning. 

The  reasons  for  it  are  these.  While  the  language  of  the  sentence  is  sus- 
ceptible of  either  interpretation,  the  design  and  character  of  the  whole  in- 
strument favor  one  and  reject  the  other.  The  language,  I  admit,  is 
susceptible  of  either  interpretation.  In  the  one  case  the  words,  "  aa  herein 
declared*^  are  understood ;  in  the  other,  " acearding  to  the  discretion  of 
congress^*  I  read  the  whole  sentence  as  if  it  were  written  thus :  **  The 
congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  ex- 
cises, in  order  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  United  States  already  contracted^  or 
for  the  purposes  herein  declared  hereafter  to  be  contracted ^  and  to  provide 
fi>r  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  as  herein 
declared,  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States."  If  the  qualification  thus  given  is  not  understood  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  sentence,  then  the  general  expression,  '^  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  United  States,"  more  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
sequent power,  '*  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States," 
would  amount  to  a  power  to  contract  a  debt  for  any  purpose  whatever.  But 
notwithstanding  the  generality  of  these  expressions,  I  suppose  the  qualification 
is  understood,  that  the  debts  which  the  government  may  contract^  are  debts 
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for  the  purpose  of  executing  its  specified  powers.  In  the  same  way,  I  sup* 
pose,  a  qualification  is  understood  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and  that 
the  general  welfare  which  the  government  may  provide  for,  is  also  in  the 
execution  of  the  specified  powers. 

If  the  language  of  the  sentence  leave  the  interpretation  undecided,  very 
different  is  the  scope  of  the  whole  instrument.  The  design  and  character 
of  this  at  once  decide  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  design  of  the  consti- 
tution was  to  create  a  federal  government  for  certain  purposes,  aod  to  give 
it  a  revenue  adequate  to  those  purposes.  The  ends  to  be  promoted  by  the 
government  were  few.  The  taxing  power  was  given  as  a  means  to  those 
ends.  No  one  thought  of  creating  a  government  for  the  purpose  of  taxing, 
but  for  other  purposes,  to  accomplish  which  taxation  was  necessary.  The 
means,  then,  would  be  naturally,  and  in  the  intention  of  the  framers,  ne- 
cessarily proportioned  to  the  ends,  co-extensive  with  them,  not  proceeding  be- 
yond them.  There  could  be  no  motive  for  giving  a  revenue  power,  broader 
than  the  objects  for  which  the  government  was  instituted.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  be  the  design  of  the  constitution  to  give  the  government  re- 
venues for  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  it  had  created  it. 

In  the  second  place,  in  its  character,  this  is  a  government  of  limited  and 
strictly  defined  powers.  Such  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  such  was  the  understanding  of  the  people  who  adopted  it.  And 
to  guard  against  all  possibility  of  misunderstanding  on  that  head,  one  of  the 
first  amendments  adopted  was  this : — "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Now,  any  other 
meaning  than  that  which  I  have  given,  makes  this  government,  prao 
tically,  undefined  and  unlimited.  That  power  which  can  raise  and  appro- 
priate money  to  any  purposes  whatever,  which  it  may  choose  to  think 
will  promote  the  general  welfare,  has  no  check  and  no  bounds  but  its  own 
discretion.  It  can  take  at  will  from  the  minority  of  the  states,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest,  and  it  can  control  by  its  expenditures,  those  which  it 
does  not  oppress  by  its  burdens.  Almost  every  purpose  of  any  govern- 
ment can  be  accomplished  by  money.  Give  that,  without  stint  and  without 
control,  and  what  need  would  there  be  of  more  1  The  careful  enumera- 
tion of  other  powers  was  a  mere  ceremony.  Therefore  the  argument  for 
such  a  construction  of  the  power  in  question  is  inadmissible,  since  it  proves 
too  much.* 

*  The  following-  exlmct  from  the  Federalist  is  important;  as  showing  a  contemporaneotei 
constniciion  of  the  provision.  The  extract  from  the  Kentucky  resolntions  shows  Mr. 
JefTt'rson's  opinion  of  it.  Mr.  Madison's  report  on  the  Vir/arinia  resolutions  is  very  explicit, 
and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Stevenson  comains  the  aolest  exposition  that  has  ever  been  pablisbed  cob- 
cerning  it : 

From  the  Federalist— No.  41 — **  It  has  been  urged  and  echoed,  that  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defeoce  and  srcneral  welfare  of  the  United  States,"  amounts  to  an  unlimited  commission  in 
exercise  ev(  rjr  power,  which  may  be  alleged  to  be  necessary  for  the  common  defence  or  general 
welfare.  No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  ihe  distress  under  which  these  writers  labor  for 
ob  ections,  than  their  stooping  to  such  a  misconstrtiction. 

Had  no  other  enumemtion  or  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  congress  been  fomid  mthe  Con- 
Btitiition.  than  the  general  expressions  just  citen,  the  authors  of  the  objection  might  have  had 
some  color  for  it ;  though  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for  so  awlrsvard  a  form  of 
describing  an  authority  to  legislate  in  all  possible  cases.  A  power  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  trial  by  jury,  or  even  to  regulate  the  course  of  descents,  or  the  forms  of  conveyances, 
must  be  very  singularly  expressed  by  the  terms,  "  to  raise  money  for  the  general  welfare/' 

But  what  color  can  the  objection  have,  when  a  specification  of  the  objects  allodcd  to  by 
these  general  terms,  immediately  follows,  and  is  not  even  separated  by  a  longer  pause  than  a 
semicolon?  If  the  different  parts  of  the  same  instrument  ought  to  be  so  expounded,  as  to  give 
meaning  to  every  part  which  will  bear  it;  shall  one  part  of  the  same  sentence  be  excluded 
alloj^ether  from  a  share  in  the  meaning;  and  shall  the  more  doubtful  and  indefinite  terms  be 
retained  in  their  full  extent,  aad  the  clear  and  precise  expressions  be  denied  any  signiticatkHB 
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Let  tts  come  now  to  the  second  of  these  provisions,  that  relating  to  com* 
merce.     Congress  has  power  to  **  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 

wiiatBoever?  For  what  purpose  could  the  eoumeratioa  of  partioolar  powers  be  inserted,  if 
these  sad  all  others  were  meant  to  be  in^tluded  in  the  preceding  g'eneral  power.  Nothing  is 
more  natural  or  common  than  first  to  use  a  general  phrase,  and  then  to  explain  and  qualify  it 
by  a  recital  of  particulars.  But  the  idea  of  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  which  neither  explain 
nor  qualify  the  general  meaning,  and  oan  have  no  other  etiect  than  to  confound  and  mislead,  is 
an  absurdity,  which,  as  we  are  reduced  to  a  dilemma  of  chai^ng  either  on  the  authors  of  the 
objection  or  on  the  authors  of  the  constitution*  we  must  take  the  liberty  pf  suppotsing,  had  not 
its  origin  with  the  latter. 

From  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798-'9 — drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 

"  VIL — Resolved, — That  the  construction  applied  by  the  geneml  government  (as  is  evident 
by  sundry  of  their  proceedings,}  to  those  parts  ot  the  Constitution  of  the  United  plates,  which 
delegate  to  congress  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  excises,  to  pay  the  debts, 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  general  welfare  of  tJoe  United  States,  and  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by 
the  Constitution  iu  the  government  ol  the  United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  goes  to 
the  destruction  of  all  the  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution.  That  words 
meant  by  that  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  the  limited  powers,  ought 
not  to  be  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  p^rt  so  (o  be  taken,  as  to 
destroy  the  whole  residue  of  the  instrument." 

From  Mr.  Madison^s  Keport  on  the  Virginia  Eesolutions, 

Referring  to  these  phrases,  he  says-r- 

**  Now,  whether  the  phrases  in  question  be  construed  to  authorise  every  measiife  relating  to 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  as  contended  bv  some,  or  every  njeasure  only  Iq 
which  there  might  be  an  application  of  money,  as  suggested  by  the  caution  or  others ;  the  elfe^Jt 
must  substantially  be  the  same  iu  destroying  the  import  and  force  of  the  particular  enumera- 
tion of  powers  which  follow  these  general  phrases  in  the  CoQstitulion.  For,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  not  a  single  power  whatever  which  may  not  have  sofqe  reference  to  the  common  de- 
fence or  the  general  welfare ;  nor  a  power  of  any  magnitude,  which,  in  its  exercise,  does  not 
involve  or  admit  an  application  of  monejr.  The  government,  therefore,  which  j>ossesses  power 
in  either  one  or  other  of  these  extents,  is  a  govermiient  without  the  limitations  formed  by  ^ 
particular  enumeration  of  powers ;  and  consequently,  the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  particular 
enumeration  is  destroyed  by  »he  exposition  given  to  tJiese  general  phrases. 

This  conulusioo  will  not  be  affected  by  an  attempt  to  oualify  the  power  over  the  "  general 
welfare,"  by  referring  it  to  cases  where  the  general  welrare  is  beyond  the  reaph  of  the  8epa» 
rate  provisions  by  the  individual  states,  and  lca>  ing  tp  these  their  jurisdiction  in  cases  to  which 
their  separate  provisions  may  be  competent.  For,  as  the  authority  of  the  individual  states 
must  in  all  cases  be  incompetent  to  general  regulations  operating  through  the  whole,  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  3tates  would  be  extentled  to  eyery  object  relating  to  the  general  welfare^ 
which  might,  by  any  possibility,  be  provided  for  by  the  general  authority.  This  qualifying  con- 
struction, therejTore,  would  have  little,  if  anv,  tendency  to  cirpumscrjbe  the  powpr  claimed 
under  the  latitude  of  the  terms  "  general  welfare." 

The  true  and  fair  construction  of  this  expression,  both  in  the  original  and  existing'  federal 
compacts,  ap{>ears  to  the  commitlee  too  obvious  to  be  mie>taken.  Jn  both,  |hc  confess  is  au- 
thonzed  to  provide  money  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  In  both,  is  subjoined 
to  this  authority,  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  to  which  their  powers  shall  extend.  Money  can- 
not  be  applied  to  the  general  welfare  otherwise  than  by  an  application  of  it  to  some  particular 
measure,  conducive  to  the  general  welfare.  Whenever,  therefore,  ii^oney  has  been  raised  by 
the  general  authority,  and  is  to  be  applied  to  a  particular  measure,  a  question  arises,  whether 
the  particular  measure  be  within  the  enumerated  authorities  vested  in  congress.  If  it  be,  the 
monev  requisite  for  it  may  be  applied  to  it; — if  it  be  not,  no  such  application  can  be  made. 
This  fair  and  obvious  interpretation  coincides  with,  and  is  euforced  by,  the  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution, which  declares,  tnat  "  no  money  shall  be  drawn  froip.  the  treasury  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law."  An  appropriation  of  money  to  the  general  welfare  would  be 
deemed  rather  a  mockery  than  an  observance  of  this  Constitutional  injunction. 

Whether  the  exposition  of  the  general  phrases  here  combatted,  would  not,  by  degrees,  con*- 
solidate  the  states  inlo  one  sovereignty,  is  a  qnestion,  concerning  which  the  committee  cai^ 
perceive  little  room  ^or  difference  of  opinion.  To  consolidate  the  states  into  one  sovereignty, 
BOthing  more  can  be  wanted  than  to  supercede  their  respective  sovereignties  in  the  cases  re->> 
served  to  them,  by  extending  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  to  all  cases  of  the  '^  gepera} 
welfare,"  that  is  to  say,  to  all  cases  whatever, 

Extract  from  Mr.  Madison's  I^etter  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  Nov.  27,  1830, 

After  jfiving  the  history  of  the  clause  ia  question,  he  says— 

A  special  provision  in  this  mode  could  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  deb*»  of  the  new 
congress:  for  a  power  to  provide  money,  and  a  power  to  perform  ceirtain  acts,  of  which  mo- 
oey  is  the  ordinary  and  appropriate  means,  must,  of  coarse,  carry  with  them  a  power  to  pay 
the  expense  of  performing  the  acts.  Nor  was  any  special  provision  for  debts  proposed  till  the 
case  of  the  revolutionary  debts  wsis  brought  into  view ;  and  it  is  a  fair  presumption  from  the 
^course  of  the  varied  propositions  which  have  been  noticed,  that  but  for  the  old  debts,  and  their 
MsocistioQ  with  the  ten^s  <  pon^mQii  disfeape  ^d  genera^  wpl^e/  ^e  clfiU99  would  hftv^  r> 
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and  among  the  several  states  "  Recollect,  the  power  is  given  to  regulate 
not  to  create.     There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two.     What  is  the 

mained  as  reported  in  the  fl^  dmft  of  a  Constitution,  expressing  generally  a  *<  power  in  Con- 
gress to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dmies*  imposts,  and  excises,"  without  any  addition  of  tho^ 
phrase  to  pro\'ide  for  the  "  common  defence  and  general  welfare."  With  this  addition,  indeed, 
the  language  of  the  clause  being  m  conformity'  with  that  of  the  clause  in  the  articles  of  confe- 
deration, it  would  be  qnalified  as  in  those  articles,  by  the  specification  of  powers  subjoined  to 
it  But  there  is  a  suflTcient  reason  to  suppose  that  the  terms  in  question  would  not  have  been 
introduced,  but  for  the  introduction  of  the  old  debts,  with  which  they  happened  to  stand  in 
familiar,  though  inoperative,  relation.  Thus  introduced,  however,  they  pass  andistni;1>e<i 
through  the  siibsequent  stages  of  the  Constitution. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  terms  **  common  defence  and  general  welfiire,"  if  not  meant  to  con- 
vey the  comprehensive  power,  which,  taken  literally,  they  express,  were  not  qualified  anJ 
explained  by  some  reference  to  the  particular  powers  robjoined,  the  answer  is  at  hand,  that 
altnough  it  might  easily  have  been  done,  and  experience  shows  that  it  might  be  well  if  it  had 
been  done,  yet  the  omission  is  accounted  for  by  an  inattention  to  the  phraseology,  occasioned, 
doubtless,  by  identity  with  the  harmless  diaracter  attached  to  it  in  the  instrument  from  whicb 
it  was  borrowed. 

Bat  may  it  not  be  asked,  with  infinitely  more  propriety,  and  wfthom  the  possibility  of  a  satis- 
factory answer,  why,  if  the  terms  were  meant  to  embrace  not  only  all  the  porwers  particularly 
expressed,  but  the  indefinite  power  which  has  been  claimed  under  them*  the  intention  was  not 
so  declared  ? — why,  on  that  supposition,  so  much  critical  labor  was  employed  in  enumerating'' 
iheparticular  powers,  and  in  defining  and  linuting  their  extent  ? 

Tne  variations  and  vicissitndes  in  tlie  modification  of  the  clause  in  which  the  terms  "  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare"  appear,  are  remarkable r  and  to  be  no  otherwise  explained 
than  by  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  necessity  or  the  form  of  a  Constitutional  provi- 
sion for  the  debts  of  the  revolution  :  some  of  the  raeir^rs  apprehending  improper  claims  for 
losses  by  depreciated  bills  of  credit ;  others,  an  evasion  of  proper  claims,  if  not  positively 
brought  withm  the  amhorised  functions  of  the  new  government ;  and  others  again,  considering' 
the  past  debts  of  the  United  States  as  sufficiently  secured  by  the  principle,  that  no  change  in 
the  government  could  change  the  obligations  of  the  nation.  Besides  the  indications  in  the 
journal,  the  history  of  the  period  sanctions  this  explanation. 

But  it  is  to  be  emphatically  remarked,  that  in  the  multitude  of  motions,  propositions  and  amend* 
meats,  there  is  not  a  single  one  having  reference  to  the  terms  *'  common  defence  and  generaT 
welfare,"  unless  we  were  so  to  understand  the  proposition  containing  them,  made  on  August 
25th,  which  was  disagreed  to  by  all  the  states  except  one. 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  wnich  we  are  brought  is«  that  these  terms  copied  from  the  article 
of  confederation  were  regarded  in  the  new,  as  in  the  old  instrument,  merely  as  general  terms, 
explained  and  limited  by  the  subjoined  specifications,  and  therefore  requiring  no  critical  atten- 
tion or  sttidied  precaution. 

If  the  practice  of  the  revolutionary  congress  be  pleaded  in  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  case, 
the  plea  is  met  by  the  notoriety  tliat,  on  several  accounts,  the  practice  of  that  bodv  is  not  the 
expositor  of  the  articles  of  **  confederation."  These  articles  were  not  in  force  till  they  were 
finally  ratified  by  Maryland  in  1781.  Prior  to  that  event, the  power  ofcongress  was  measured 
by  the  exigencies  of  tne  war,  and  derived  its  sanction  from  the  acquiescence  ofthe  states.  Af- 
ter that  event,  habit,  and  a  continued  expediency,  amounting  often  to  a  real  or  apparent  neces- 
sity, prolonged  the  exercise  of  an  imdefined  authority,  which  was  the  more  readily  overlooked, 
as  the  members  of  the  body  held  their  seats  during  pleasure,  as  its  acts,  particulariy  af^er  the 
failure  of  the  bills  of  credit,  depended  for  their  efficacy  on  the  will  of  the  states,  and  as  its  gen- 
eral impotency  became  manifest.  Examples  of  departure  from  the  prescribed  rule  are  too 
well  known  to  require  prooC  The  case  of  the  old  Bank  of  North  America  might  be  cited  as 
a  memorable  one.  The  incorporating  ordinance  grew  out  ofthe  inferred  necessity  of  such  air 
institution  to  carry  on  the  war  by  aiding  the  finances  which  were  starving  imder  the  neglect 
or  inability  of  the  states  to  furnish  their  assessed  qmjtas^  Congress  was  at  the  time  so  much 
aware  of  the  deficient  amhority,  that  they  recommended  it  to  the  state  Legislatures  to  pass  laws 
giving  due  effect  to  the  ordinance,  whici  was  done  by  Pennsylvania  and  several  other  states. 

Mr  Wilson,  justly  distinguished  for  his  intellectual  powers,  being  deeplv  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  a  bank  at  such  a  crisis,  piiblisht»d  a  snTfill  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Considerations  on 
the  Bank  of  North  America,"  in  which  he  endeavoretl  to  derive  the  power  from  the  nature  of 
the  union  in  which  the  colonies  were  declared  and  became  intlep>endent  states ;  and  also  from 
the  tenor  of  the  "  articles  of  confederation"  themselves.  But  what  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice  is,  that  with  all  his  anxious  search  in  those  articles  for  sucfi  a  power,  he  never  glanced 
at  the  terms  **  common  defence  and  general  welfare"  as  a  source  of  it  He  rather  chose  te 
rest  the  claim  on  a  recital  in  the  text,  "  that  for  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  to  meet  in  Congress,*' 
which,  he  said,  implied  that  the  United  States  had  general  riglits,  general  powers,  and  general 
obligations,  not  derived  from  any  particular  state,  nor  from  all  the  particufai  states  taken  sep- 
arate! v,  but  "resulting  from  the  union  of  the  wliole;"  these  general  powers,  not  being  con- 
trolled by  llie  article  declaring  that  ea^i  slate  retained  all  powers  not  granted  by  the  articles, 
because  "  the  indi'/idual  states  never  possessed,  and  could  not  retain,  a  general  power  over 
thfC  others." 

The  anlbority  and  argument  here  resorted  to,  if  proving  the  ingenuity  and  patriotic  anxiety 
of  the  author  on  the  one  hand,  show  sufficiently  on  the  other  that  the  terms  "  common  defence 
and  general  welfare"  could  not,  according  to  the  known  acceptation  of  them,  avail  his  obiect. 
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neaningr  of  the  terins,  to  "  regulate  commerce  V^    To  regulate,  is  to  make 
rules  for-— to  adjust  by  rule.*     We  hare  the  definition  of  this  very  power. 

That  the  terms  in  qoestion  were  not  suspeeted,  in  the  Gonventioa  which  formed  the  Gonsti* 
tutiony  of  any  such  meaning  as  has  been  constructively  applied  to  them,  may  be  pronounced 
"with  entire  confidence.  For,  it  exceeds  the  possibility  of  belief  that  the  known  advocates  in 
the  Convention  for  a  jealous  grant  and  cautious  definition  of  federal  powers,  should  have  si- 
lently permitted  the  introduction  of  words  or  {dirases,  in  a  sense  rendering  fruitless  the  restrio* 
tions  and  definitions  elaborated  by  them. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  immeasurable  diflference  between  the  constitution  limited  in  its 
powers  to  the  enumerated  objects;  and  expanded  as  it  would  be  by  the  import  claimed  for  the 
phraseology  in  question.  The  difierence  is  equivalent  to  two  constitutions,  of  characters  es- 
sentially contrasted  with  each  other ;  the  one  possessing  powers  confined  to  certain  specified 
esses ;  the  other  extending  to  all  cases  whatsoever.  For  what  is  the  case  that  would  not  be 
embraced  by  a  general  power  to  raise  money :  a  power  to  provide  for  the  general  wel&re,  and 
a  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  these  powers  into  execution;  all  such 
provisions  and  laws  superseding  at  the  same  time  all  local  laws  and  constitutions  at  varianco 
with  them  ?  Can  less  oe  said,  with  the  evidence  before  us  furnished  by  the  Journal  of  the 
Convention  itself,  than  that  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  Consiiiution  as  the  latter  could  have 
been  recommended  to  the  states  by  all  the  members  of  that  body,  whose  names  were  sub- 
scribed to  the  instrament  ? 

Passing  from  this  view  of  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  <<  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
&re"  were  used  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  let  us  look  for  that  in  which  they  must  have 
been  understood  by  the  conventions,  or  rather  by  the  people,  who,  through  their  conventions, 
accepted  and  ratified  it  And  here  the  evidence  is,  if  possible,  still  more  irresistible,  that  the 
terms  could  have  been  regarded  as  giving  a  scope  to  federal  legislation,  infinitely  more  objec- 
tionable, than  any  of  the  specified  powers,  whicn  produced  such  strenuous  opposition,  and  calls 
for  amendments,  which  might  be  safeguards  against  the  dangers  apprehended  fi-om  them. 

Without  recnrring  to  the  published  debates  of  those  conventions,  which,  as  far  as  they  caa 
be  relied  on  for  accuracy,  would,  it  is  believed,  not  impair  the  evidence  furnished  by  their 
recorded  proceedings,  it  will  suffice  to  consult  the  list  of  amendments  proposed  by  such  of  the 
conventions  as  considered  the  powers  granted  to  'the  government  too  extensive,  or  not  safely 
defined. 

Besides  the  restrictive  and  explanatory  amendments  to  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  it  may 
be  observed  that  a  long  list  was  premised  under  the  name  and  in  the  nature  of  **  Declaration 
of  Ri^ts ;"  all  of  them  indicating  a  jealousy  of  the  federal  powers,  and  an  anxiety  tomaltiply 
securities  against  a  constructive  enlargement  of  them.  But  the  appeal  is  more  particularly 
made  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  amendments  proposed  to  be  made  specific  and  integral 
parts  of  the  constiimional  text. 

No  less  than  seven  stat«s,  it  appears,  concurred  in  adding  to  their  ratifications  a  series  of 
amendments  which  they  deemea  requisite.  Of  these  amenaments,  nine  were  proposed  by  the 
Convention  of  MassacHusetts;  five  by  tftat  of  South  Carolina  ;  twelve  by  that  of  WewHamp- 
shire ;  twenty  by  that  of  Virginia ;  thirty-three  by  that  of  New- York ;  twenty  six  by  that  ol 
North  Carolina  ;  and  twenty  one  by  that  of  Rhode  Island 

Here  are  a  majorit)*? of  the  states  proposing  amendments;  in  one  instance,  thirty  three  by  a 
single  slate ;  all  of  them  intended  to  circumscribe  the  power  granted  to  the  genc^al  government 
by  explanations,  restrictions  or  prohibitions,  without  including  a  single  proposition  from  a  single 
state  referring  to  the  terms  '*  common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  which,  if  understood  to 
convey  the  asserted  power,  could  not  have  failed  to  be  the  power  most  strenuously  aimed  at, 
because  evidently  more  alarming  in  its  range,  than  all  the  powers  objected  to  put  together. 
And  that  the  terms  should  have  passed  altogether  unnoticed  by  the  many  eyes,  which  saw 
danger  in  terms  and  phrases  employed  in  some  of  the  most  minute  and  limited  of  the  enume* 
rated  powers,  must  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration,  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  terms 
were  harmless,  because  explained  and  limited,  as  in  the  <'  Articles  o£  Confederation,"  by  the 
enumerated  powers  which  followed  them. 

A  like  demonstration,  that  these  terms  were  not  understood  in  any  sense  that  could  invest 
congress  with  powers  not  otherwise  bestowed  by  the  coustitutional  charter,  may  be  found  in 
what  passed  in  the  firet  session  of  congress,  when  the  subject  of  amendments  was  taken  up, 
with  the  conciliatory  view  of  freeing  the  Constitution  from  ob  ections  which  had  been  made 
to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  or  to  the  unguarded  terms  employed  in  describing  them.  Not  only 
VF^To  the  terms  <' common  defence  and  general  welfare"  unnoticed  in  the  lon^  list  of  amend- 
ments brought  forward  in  the  outset,  but  the  journals  of  congress  show,  that  m  the  progress 
of  the  discussions,  not  a  single  proposition  was  made  in  either  Branch  of  the  legislature,  which 
referred  to  the  phra?«e,  as  admitting  a  constructive  enlargement  of  the  granted  powers,  and 
requiring  an  amendment  guardinsr  against  it  Such  a  forbearance  and  silence  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  among  so  many  members  who  belonged  to  the  part  of  the  nation,  which  called  for 
explanatory  and  restrictive  amendments,  and  who  had  been  electetl  as  known  advocates  for 
them,  cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  suppo<$ing  that  the  terms  "  common  defence  and  ge- 
neral welfare"  were  not,  at  that  time,  deemea  susceptible  of  any  such  construction  as  has  since 
bt»en  applied  to  thrm. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  due  to  the  subject,  to  advert  to  a  letter  of  October  5th,  1787,  to 


♦Similar  expressions  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  Constitution. 

Art.  1,  Sec  4— 1«    *<  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  eleotiona  lor  Senators  and  Re^ 
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giTen  by  our  greatest  judge,  in  language  as  concise  and  comprehensife  as 
rt  is  possible  to  express,  upon  an  occasion  of  unusual  importance  and  de» 
liberation,  when,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
says  of  it:  '*  It  is  the  power  to  regulate,|that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  by 
which  commerce  is  to  be  governed."*  This  is  quite  a  difierent  thing  from 
making  or  improving  harbors  or  avenues  for  commerce!  To  open  or 
to  enlarge  channels  of  trade  is  one  thing ;  to  regulate  that  trade  another. 
It  is  the  latter,  not  the  former,  which  is  submitted  to  the  control  of  con- 
gress. If  confirmation  of  this  view  were  needed,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
5th  subdivision  of  the  9th  section,  which  declares,  that  *'  No  preference 
shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of 
one  state,  over  those  of  another."  Is  it  not  thus  manifest  that  the  regula- 
tions of  commerce  intended  by  the  Constitution  are  general  laws,  not 
things  which  have  a  local  situation  ?  Could  it  have  entered  the  minds 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  that,  notwithstanding  their  precau- 
tions, congress  was  still  at  liberty  to  prefer  one  port  to  another,  by  dig- 
ging a  harbor  here  and  omitting  it  there,  lavishing  its  wealth  on  the  river 
of  this  state,  and  leaving  that  of  another  to  flow  on  in  the  channel  which 
nature  gave  it  ? 

Where,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  power  to  set  up  light-houses  and 
beacons  1  The  doing  so  is  no  more  a  regulation  of  commerce,  than  it  is  a 
regulation  of  the  finances.  How  does  congress  get  the  power  ?  It  is 
because  light-houses  and  beacons  are  indispensable  to  the  execution  of 
the  regulations  of  commerce.  This  is  the  source  of  the  power,  and  the 
whole  of  it. 

I  have  already  repeated  the  provision  respecting  incidental  powers. 
Congress  may  make  all  laws,  '*  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution" any  of  the  powers  of  the  government.  Whatever  measure,  there- 
fore, is  *'  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution"  the  regulation 
of  commerce,  is  confided  to  the  power  of  congress,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son everything  that  is  not  '*  necessary  and  proper,"  is  beyond  its  power. 

What  measures,  then,  are  '*  necessary  and  proper"  to  carry  into  effect 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  that  is,  to  carry  into  effect  the  rules  which 
congress  has  prescribed  for  the  government  of  commerce  ?  Surely,  no- 
thing more  than  those,  without  which  the  regulations  would  fail  of  their 
proper  effect.  If  the  regulations  would  become  inoperative  but  for  certain 
other  measures  incidental  to  them,  then  those  other  measures  are  within 

Samuel  Adams ;  and  another  of  October  16th,  of  the  same  year,  to  the  Governor  of  Virg^inia, 
from  R.  H.  Lee,  in  both  o^  which  it  is  seen,  thai  the  terms  had  attracted  his  notice,  and  wer© 
apprehendi^d  by  him  '*  to  submit  to  Congress  every  object  of  human  legislation."  But  it  is  par' 
ticularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  wnen 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  before  that  house,  and  sundry  additions  and  alterations 
were  there  made  to  the  list  sent  from  the  other,  no  notice  was  taken  of  those  terms,  as  preg- 
nant with  danger.  It  must  be  inferred  that  the  opinion  formed  by  the  distinguished  memben 
at  the  first  view  of  the  Constitution,  and  before  it  had  been  fully  discussed  and  elucidated,  had 
been  changed  into  a  conviction,  that  the  terms  did  not  fairly  admit  the  construction  he  had  ori- 
ginally put  on  them  ;  and  therefore  needed  no  explanatory  precaution  against  it. 


presentatives.  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  congress 
may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regalcUio7i9,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators." 

Art.  1,  Sec.  8 — 5.  **  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures." 

— 11.  "  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  ^f  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water." 

— 11  '*  To  make  rules  for  the  government,  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

Art,  4,  Sec.  3—2.  **  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
ruUt  and  regulations f  respecting  the  territory  or  otner  property  belonging  to  the  United  Stales." 

*  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Gibbons  vs,  Ogden.— 0  Wheaton,  196. 
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the  competency  of  congress;  if  not,  not.  In  other  words,  it  appears 
to  roe  that  the  whole  duty  and  the  whole  right  of  congress  may  be  expres- 
sed in  the  word  protection.  Congress  must  protect  the  commerce,  which  it 
regulates,  because  protection  is  indispensable  to  the  efiect  of  the  regula- 
tions. And  this  protection  may  reach  any  impediments,  supervening  to 
destroy  or  obstruct,  the  commerce  which  is  regulated. 

Hence  I  maintain  that  congress  may  erect  light-houses  and  beacons  to 
guide  the  mariner,  and  warn  him  of  danger ;  that  it  may  build  piers  or 
break-waters  for  shelter^n  dangerous  coasts;  and  that  it  may  remove  ob- 
structions on  navigable  streams,  whether  placed  there  by  man,  or  washed 
down  by  the  waters.  All  these  it  may  do,  because  they  are  "  necessary 
'  and  proper"  to  carry  into  execution  the  regulation  of  the  commerce 
itself 

Conformable  to  this  view  has  been  the  practice  of  the  government  almost 
from  its  institution.  At  the  first  session  of  the  first  congress  an  act  was 
passed  directing  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys, 
and  public  piers  then  existing  in  any  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or  port  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  making 
it  tl.e  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  provide,  by  contract,  for  re- 
building them,  keeping  them  in  good  repair,  and  furnishing  them  with  sup- 
plies. This  practice  has  never  been  interrupted  or  disputed  by  any  con- 
gress or  any  administration.* 

The  incident  is  of  course  no  broader  than  the  principal.  The  commerce 
which  congress  is  to  regulate  is  foreign  commerce  and  commerce  among 
the  states,  not  the  internal  commerce  of  a  state ;  therefore,  those  waters 
which  bear  only  such  internal  commerce  are  not  subject  to  supervision  or 
improvement  by  congress.    Take,  for  example,  the  lakes  lying  wholly  within 

*The  first  act  was  passed  on  the  7th  of  August,  1789,  being  the  ninth  act  passed  by  con- 
gress, and  was  as  follows : 

"An  act  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers." 

Section  1,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Vritted  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assernbUfl,  That  all  expenses  which  shall  accrue  from  and  after  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  August,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  in  the  necessary  support* 
maintenance,  ana  repairs  of  all  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers  erected,  placed 
or  sank,  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  at  the  entrance  of,  or  within  any  bay,  inlet,  harbor  or 
port  of  the  United  States,  for  rendering  the  navigation  thereof  easy  and  safe,  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  Provided  nevertheless,  That  none  of  the  said  ex- 
penses shall  continue  to  be  so  defrayed  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  aforesaid, 
unless  such  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys  and  public  piers,  shall  in  the  meantime  he  ceded  to, 
and  vested  in  the  United  States,  by  the  state  or  states  respectively  in  which  the  same  may  be, 
tc^ether  with  the  lands  and  tenements  thereunto  belonging,  and  together  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  a  lighthouse  shall  be  erected  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  at  such  place,  when  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  manner  aforesaid,  as  the 
President  (»fthe  United  States  shall  dirt-ct 

Sec  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury, 
to  provide  by  contracts,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
building  a  lighthouse  near  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  bay,  and  for  rebuilding,  when  necessary, 
and  keeping  in  good  repair  the  lighthouses,  beacons,  buovs  and  public  piers  in  the  several 
states,  and  forftimishing  the  same  with  all  necessary  supplies;  ana  also  to  agree  for  the  sala- 
ries, wages,  or  hire  of  the  person  or  persons  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  superintendance 
and  care  of  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enact eJ,  That  all  pilots  in  the  bays,  inlets,  rivers,  harbors  and  ports 
of  the  United  States,  shall  continue  to  be  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  existing  laws  of  the 
states  respectively  wherein  such  pilots  may  be,  or  with  such  laws  as  the  states  may  respec- 
tively hereafter  enact  for  the  purpose,  until  further  legislative  provision  shall  be  made  by  con- 
gress.— Approved  Aug.  7,  1789. 

During  the  last  session  of  concress  a  Report,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  was  made  by  Colonel 
Abert,  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engmeers,  containing  a  statement  of  appropriations  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  in  the  United 
States,  showing  as  far  as  practicable  the  amoimts  expended  in  each  slate,  and  showing  also 
the  years  in  which  the  appropriations  were  made,  and  the  amounts  appropriated  in  each  year. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  insert  the  whole  statement  in  this  note.  Tne  recapitulation  of  it  is 
as  follows,  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  South  Carolina  has  received  nothing ;  that  Indiana  has 
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the  state  of  New-York,  as  Cayuga  or  Seneea.  There  is  some  coromeroe 
carried  on  between  their  shores ;  and  yet,  I  apprehend^  congress  has  no* 
thing  to  do  with  it,  nor  with  the  convenience  or  safety  of  the  navigation. 

Thus,  it  appears  to  roe,  that  from  the  natural  and  fair  import  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution,  from  the  uniform  practice  under  it,  and  from  the 
reason  of  the  thing  itself,  we  have  this  rule,  plain  and  indisputable,  that  on 
all  navigable  waters  where  is  carried  on  a  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
or  among  the  several  states,  congress  may,  as  an  incident  to  its  direct  power 
over  the  commerce,  afford  it  also  protection,  by  the  establish nent  of  light* 
houses,  beacons,  and  piers,  and  by  keeping  open  and  free,  the  natural  channels 
through  which  it  flows.  So  far,  I  think,  we  occupy,  all  or  nearly  all  of  us, 
common  ground. 

Can  we  go  farther?  Can  the  government  open  new  avenues  for  com- 
merce ?  Can  it  enter  upon  the  soil  of  the  states,  and  dig  canals,  build  rail- 
ways, and  scoop  harbors  out  of  the  unindented  coast  for  new  marts  of  trade  t 
For  one,  I  deny  that  it  has  any  such  power.  I  deny  that  it  can  go  one  step 
beyond  the  rule  I  have  given.  The  reason  is  obvious,  and  to  my  mind  un- 
answerable, that  the  making   of  the  canals,  railways,  or   harbors,   cannot 

already  had  more  than  all  the  New-England  states  ta<^(?ther  ;  Illinois  more  than  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Missisjiippi  together ;  Ohio  more  than  New- York  and  New- Jersey,  by 
nearly  a  million  oif  dollars:  and  Michigan  more  than  Massachusetta. 


RECAPITULATION. 


States  and  Territories, 


Amount, 


Maine $276,574  7« 

New  Hampshire 10,000  00 

Maraachosetts 526,148  22 

Vermont 101,000  00 

Rhode  Island 32,000  00 

ConnecticQt 160,407  26 

New  York ...., 1,632.115  80 

New  Jersey 28.963  00 

Pennsylvania S07.98I  23 

Pennsylvania  an^  Delaware  ....       38,413  00 

Delaware 2,038,336  00 

Maryland,  Penn.,  and  Virginia,..  1,901,927  81 

Maryland 55,000  00 

Virginia 25,000  00 

North  Carolina 370.377  00 

Georgia 243,043  06 

Florida 287,712  72 

Alabama 204,997  60 


Staffs  and  Terntories, 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Missouri  and  Arkansas 

Missouri 

States  through  which  the  western 
rivers  pass  (the  Ohio,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  and  Arkansas), 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  Territory 

Iowa  Territory 


Amount, 

4F.500  00 
717.200  OS 
11,930  00 
155,000  00 
486,065  00 
100.000  00 
75,000  00 


1,698.000  00 

1,270,733  59 

,      993.601  Oe 

2,617,661  37 

645,724  83 

167  500  00 

75,000  00 

17,199,223  SI 


i< 


AMOUNTS   APPROPRIATED   IN   EACH   YEAR. 


Year, 
1806..., 
1810.... 
1811..., 
1812..... 
1815... 
1816... 
1817..., 
1818..., 
1823.,., 
1821..., 
1825.... 
1826.... 
1827.... 


Tears,  Amount, 

1831 926.311  84 

1833 1,22.%008 

18:J3 1.159,451 

1834 1,641,621 

1835 1,3.52,243 

1836 1,837. .'>20 

1837 1,768.218 

«1838 2,087.044 


Amaittu, 

$48,40000 

6O.O1M)  00 

50,000  00 

30.800  00 

100.000  00 

10.000  00 

4,000  00 

317989  60 

32,920  00 

175,000  00 

176,712  00 

284,253  00 

398.541  45 

1828 1,020.120  56 

1829 608,560  25 

1830 672,506  03 

{a)  The  appropriation  law  of  1838  directed  that  but  a  portion  (not  exceeding  one  half,)  ofi 
OonU  appropriated  should  be  expended  in  that  year. 
Bureau  Corps  Topographical  Et^qineern^  December  ^'^^  1846. 

J.  J.  ABE2RT,  Col.  Corpi  Topographical  Engineers.*' 

The5te  appear  to  be  the  money  appropriations  only,  besides  which  there  have  been  large  grants 
of  land  to  the  western  states; 


1839. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 


43 

82 
52 
61 
31 
63 
16 
00 
00 
00 


60,500 

75,000 
100.000 
230.000  00 
696,.'>00  00 

50,000  00 

m 

17,199,223  ai 
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be  "  necessary  and  proper"  to  carry  into  execution  a  mere  regulation  of 
commerce.  1  say  it  cannot  be  so ;  for  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  law,  made 
in  good  faitby  as  a  regulation  of  commerce,  which  requires  them  to  carry  it 
into  execution.     If  there  be  any  such,  I  beg  it  may  be  pointed  out. 

Men  of  lively  imaginations  may  discern  relations,  where  more  sober  per- 
sons  can  see  none.  They  may  perceive,  or  think  they  perceive,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  particular  measure  to  the  execution  of  a  regulation  of  commerce ; 
while  practical  men  can  perceive  in  it  no  necessity  or  propriety  whatever. 
Now,  1  apprehend  we  are  to  interpret  and  to  execute  the  Constitution  as 
practical  men.  We  are  not  to  pronounce  a  measure  necea^'ary,  as  incidental 
to  another,  unless  that  necessity  is  reasonably  evident.  Any  other  practice 
would  enlarge  the  Constitution  into  an  instrument  of  all- comprehensive 
power,  aud  subvert  the  authority  of  the  states. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  incidental  powers,  that  we  perceive  the  differ* 
ence  between  one  who  construes  the  Constitution  strictly,  and  another  who 
construes  it  loosely.  The  former  requires  tlie  necessity  of  the  incidental 
measure  to  the  execution  of  the  principal  to  be  made  manifest,  before  he 
feels  it  safe  to  adopt  it ;  the  latter  is  satisfied  with  almost  any  relation  be- 
tween the  two ;  if  the  one  is  affected  even  remotely  by  the  other,  it  is 
enough.  The  latter  sometimes  substitutes  the  incident  for  the  principal,  or 
adopts  the  principal  for  the  sake  of  the  incident ;  the  former  looks  at  the 
principal  for  its  own  sake  alone,  and  refers  to  that  which  is  incidental  mere- 
ly as  an  indispensable  means  of  executing  the  other.  So  in  respect  to  this 
question  of  regulating  commerce,  some  persons  may  possibly  think  it  con- 
stitutional for  the  government  to  become  itself  a  purchaser  of  products,  foe 
the  purpose  of  affecting  commercial  exchanges.  There  is  no  doubt  that^ 
by  large  purchases  of  grain,  it  might  now  affect  prices,  and  control  the  mar- 
kets ;  influencing  in  ^e  greatest  degree  the  commerce  of  our  merchants. 
But  will  any  one  here  assert  that  the  federal  government,  if  it  were  never  so 
much  inclined,  has  constitutional  power  to  make  such  purchases,  or  to  en- 
gage in  any  way  in  trade,  as  incidental  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  1 
This  b  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  consequence  of  so  enlarging  the  incidental 
powers  of  congress,  as  to  allow  it  the  right  to  open  new  avenues  of  com- 
merce, through  the  territories  of  the  states.  In  our  desire  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  nsefui  object,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  consequences  of 
calling  in  a  foreign  agency  to  effect  it.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  states 
are  nearest  to  the  people,  and  the  fittest  depositories  of  power  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  competent.  Let  os  consider,  n>oreover,  that 
whatever  power  congress  may  have  over  the  subject,  is  paramount  to  that 
of  the  states,  and  theirs  must  give  way  for  it  If  congress  may  dig  a  ca- 
nal around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  it  may  do  so,  against  the  will  and  despite 
the  force  of  either  Indiana  or  Kentucky.  It  must  then  be  able  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling its  navigation,  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  exacting  tolls,  if  it  can  make 
this  canal  of  three  miles,  it  can  make  another  of  thirty,  around  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  Nay,  more,  it  could  make  one  of  three  hundred  miles,  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Hudson ;  and  if  it  could  have  made  the  Erie  canal,  it  can  now 
take  it  from  the  State  of  New- York,  paying,  of  course,  its  value,  with  the 
view  of  enlarging  its  dimensions,  so  as  to  make  them  commensurate  with 
the  swelling  tide  of  western  commerce,  in  its  utmost  amplitude,  for  many 
generations.  However  extravagant  this  may  seem,  the  power  to  do  it  is 
necessarily  asserted  by  those  who  maintain  the  power  of  the  government  to 
make  a  canal  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  commerce.  What  would  New- 
York  say,  if  it  were  attempted  to  take  her  great  work  from  her  hands  T 
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How  would  she  bear  the  introduction  of  federal  officers  along  its  line  t 
Would  she  content  herself  with  remonstrance  against  the  injustice  and  the 
impolicy  of  the  proceeding  ?  Or  would  she  not  rather  deny  its  legality,  and 
treat  it  as  a  bald  usurpation  f 

It  is  impossible  to  believe,  that  the  clear-sighted  men  who  formed  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union,  who,  solicitous  themselves  to  preserve  the  just 
balance  of  Federal  and  State  authority,  were  watched  by  others,  jealous  par« 
tisans  of  the  states,  still  more  solicitous  for  their  authority,  it  is,  I  say,  im- 
possible to  believe  that  these  men  should  have  contemplated  the  giving  of 
so  vast  and  undefined  an  authority  to  the  federal  government,  under  cover 
of  an  incident  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The  Constitution  had  its 
origin  chiefly  in  the  want  of  uniform  commercial  regulations  for  all  the 
states.  The  conflicting  rules  of  the  different  states  made  necessary  a  more 
perfect  union.  Till  then  the  regulations  of  commerce,  the  marts  of  com- 
merce, the  avenues  of  commerce,  all  navigable  waters,  ports  and  harbors, 
remained  under  the  undisputed  control  of  the  states,  notwithstanding  the 
confederation.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  of  all  these  subjects,  the  makers  of 
the  Constitution  should  have  expressed  but  one,  while  they  intended  all  ?  Is 
it  not  rather  most  probable,  nay,  certain,  that  they  expressed  what  they 
intended,  and  therefore,  that  they  intended  the  making  of  new  avenues  of 
commerce  within  the  states,  to  remain  as  before  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  states  themselves  1 

Will  it  be  said  that  congress  ought  to  be  deemed  vested  with  the  power 
to  improve  rivers  dividing  two  or  more  states,  because  the  states  are  prohi- 
bited from  making,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  an  agreement  to 
improve  them  ?  Then  I  answer,  that  arguments,  from  inconvenience,  are 
at  best  weak  and  unsafe  on  constitutional  questions.  The  provision  for 
amendment  was  made  for  that  case.  The  inconvenience,  however,  is  no- 
thing more  than  that  of  getting  the  states  most  concerned  in  the  improve- 
ment, to  agree  upon  making  it.  Congress  will  consent,  of  course,  as  readily 
as  it  will  make  the  improvement.  But  were  the  inconvenience  ten  times 
greater,  what  would  it  prove?  Two  states  cannot  agree  upon  the  boundary 
between  them,  without  the  consent  of  congress.  Does  that  prove  that  con- 
gress may  establish  the  boundary  ?* 

*It  may  be  well  to  copy  here  Mr.  Madison's  celebrated  Veto  Message,  of  March  3, 1817. 

To  the  Hotue  of  RepreseiUeuives  oftti^  United  States: 

Having  considered  the  bill  this  day  presented  to  me,  entitled  *' An  act  to  set  apart  and  pledge 
certain  rands  for  internal  improvements,"  and  which  sets  apart  and  pledia^es  funds  **  for  con- 
structing roads  and  canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  watercourses,  m  order  to  facilitate^ 
promote,  and  give  security  to  internal  commerce  among  the  several  states,  and  to  render  more 
easy  and  less  expensive  tne  means  and  provisions  for  the  common  defence,"  I  am  conslrnined, 
by  the  insaperabte  difficulty  I  feel  in  reconciling  the  bill  with  the  Constitution  of  the  (Jnited 
States,  to  return  it,  with  that  objection,  to  the  House  of  ReprCvSentBtives.  in  which  it  originated. 

The  legislative  powers  vested  in  congress  are  specified  and  enumerated  in  the  8th  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  power  proposed  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  bill  is  among  the  enumerated  powers ;  or  that  it  falls,  oy  any  .just  interpretation^ 
within  the  power  to  make  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  those  or  other 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the*  government  of  the  United  States.    ' 

**  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states,"  cannot  include  a  power  to 
construct  roads  and  canals,  and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  water  courses,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate, promote,  and  secure  such  commerce  without  a  latilude  of  construction,  departinsr  from  the 
ordinary  import  of  the  terms,  strengthened  by  the  known  inconveniences  which,  doubtless;  led 
to  the  grant  of  thi^  remedial  power  to  congress.  To  refer  the  power  in  question  to  the  clause 
*'to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  would  be  contrary  to  the  established 
and  consistent  rules  of  interpretation;  as  rendering  the  special  and  careful  enumeration  of  pow- 
ers which  follow  the  clause  nugatory  and  improper.  Such  a  view  of  the  Constitution  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  to  congress  a  general  power  of  legislation,  instead  of  the  defined  and 
limited  one  hitherto  understood  to  belong  to  them ;  the  terms  "  common  defence  and  general 
welfare,"  embracing  every  ob;ecl  and  act  within  the  purview  of  a  legislative  trust  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  subjecting  both  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  several  states,  in  all  cases 
BOt  specifically  exempted,  to  be  superseded  bylaws  of  congress ;  it  being  expressly  declared, 
"that  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitea  States^  add  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof^  shall  be  the 
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Holding  these  opinioDs  upon  the  constitutional  question,  touching  internal 
improvements  by  authority  of  the  general  government,  I  have  expressed 
them  without  reserve ;  for  though  I  would  not  willingly  have  obtruded 
them  upon  you,  perceiving  that  they  are  not  such  as  are  held  by  a  majority 
of  this  Convention,  yet,  having  been  called  upon,  I  can  do  no  less  than  speak 
what  I  think.  But  I  believe,  moreover,  that  these  opinions  are  such  as  are 
held  by  a  majority  of  our  countrymen,  notwithstanding  the  disfavor  with 
which  they  are  received  here. 

We  believe  that  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  not  more  a 
true  rule  of  interpretation  than  a  great  rule  of  policy.  Every  power  given 
to  the  Union  is  so  much  taken  from  the  states  and  from  the  people.  When 
the  Convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  Father  of  his  Country 
at  the  bead,  to  bind  the  states  together  by  a  Constitution  at  once  limited 
and  supreme,  it  set  down  in  clear  and  precise  terms  the  powers  which 
it  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  national  government.  With  these  in  their 
view,  the  people  adopted  the  Constitution.  They  did  not  agree  to  enor- 
mous powers,  latent  behind  these  or  wrapt  up  in  them  as  incidents,  to  be 
brought  out  by  construction  and  used  at  the  discretion  of  congress. 

The  tendency  of  power  is  ever  towards  accumulation  and  extension. 
Give  it  scope  for  construction,  and  let  it  construe  for  itself,  it  will  carry  on 
the  process  of  absorption  till  it  obtains  all  that  it  covets.  Is  not  such  a  gov- 
ernment practically  one  without  limitation,  since  its  powers  are  bounded 
only  by  its  desires?  Its  advances  are  gradual,  and  under  the  sign  of  be- 
neficence. When  it  approaches  internal  improvements,  the  first  step  will 
be  the  execution  of  a  useful  work,  at  the  request,  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  states  concerned.  The  act  of  to-day  becomes  the  precedent  of  to- 
morrow, and  the  next  day  begins  an  undertaking  against  the  will  of  the 
state  where  it  is  begun,  at  the  instance,  and  for  the  benefit  of  others.  What 
was  a  small  thing  at  first,  apparently  useful,  becomes  at  last  a  formidable  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  majorities,  against  the  use  of  which  minorities  may 
protest  in  vain. 

We  have  been  warned  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are 
to  be  the  future  rulers  of  the  Republic  ;  that  what  we  do  not  grant  they 
will  be  able  to  take,   and  will  take,  and  we  have  even  hints  at  retaliation. 

BWprerne  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  of  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  Such  a  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, finally,  would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  from 
Its  participation  in  guarding  the  boundary  between  the  general  and  the  state  governments, 
inasmuch  as  questions  relating  to  the  general  welfare,  being  questions  of  policy  and  expediency, 
are  unsusceptible  of  judicial  cognizance  and  decision. 

A  restriction  of  the  power  "  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare"  to 
cases  which  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  expenditure  of  money,  would  still  leave  within  the 
legislative  power  of  congress  all  the  great  and  most  important  measures  of  government — ^mo- 
ney being  the  ordinary  and  necessary  means  of  carr>'ing  them  into  execution. 

Ila  general  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  water  courses, 
with  the  train  of  powers  incident  thereto,  be  not  possessed  by  coi^ress,  the  assent  of  the 
states,  in  the  mode  provided  bv  the  bill,  cannot  confer  the  power.  The  only  cases  in  which 
the  consent  and  cession  of  particular  states  can  extend  the  power  of  congress,  are  those  spe* 
cified  and  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  great  importance  of  roads  and  canals,  and  the  improved  navigation 
of  water  courses :  and  that  a  power  in  the  national  legislature  to  provide  for  them  might  b© 
exercised  with  si^al  advantage  to  the  general  prosperity.  But  seeing  that  such  a  power  is  not 
expressly  given  bv  the  constitution;  and  believing  it  cannot  be  deduced  from  any  part  of  it, 
without  an  admissible  latitude  of  constraction,  and  a  reliance  on  insufficientprecedents ;  believ- 
ing, also,  that  the  permanent  success  of  the  Constitution  depends  on  a  definite  partition  of  pow- 
ers between  the  general  and  the  state  governments,  and  that  no  adequate  landmarks  would  be 
left  by  the  constructive  extension  of  the  powers  of  congress,  as  proposed  in  the  bill,  I  have  no 
option  but  to  withhold  mv  signature  fh)m  it ;  cherishing  the  hope  that  its  beneficial  objects  may 
be  attained,  by  a  resort  for  the  necessary  powers,  to  the  same  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  nation 
which  established  the  Constitution  in  its  actual  form,  and  providently  marked  out  in  the  instru- 
ment itself  a  safe  and  practicable  mode  of  improving  it,  as  experience  might  suggest. 

March  3,  1817.  JAMES  MADISON. 
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We  know  indeed  thai  the  federal  Beeptre  is  passing  from  ns,  who  hare 
swayed  it  so  long  in  peace  and  in  war — with  what  success  history  shali  teJJ-^ 
to  jott'  who,  counted  now  by  millions,  will  soon  be  counted  by  scores  of  mil- 
lions. But  we  have  not  the  least  apprehension  on  that  account,  so  long  as 
our  great  charter  stands  unimpaired.  You  will  have  the  power  of  numbers, 
but  the  Constitution  is  your  only  warrant  for  its  exercise ;  and  for  the  main- 
tainance  of  that  in  its  obligations  and  its  limitations,  we  rely  both  upon  your 
good  faith  and  our  own  spirit.  This  warning,  however,  and  the  fact,  that 
the  power  of  this  Union  is  so  soon  to  rest  here,  upon  these  central  lands, 
having  so  many  interests  in  commcm  among  themselves,  and  so  many  opposed 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  borders,  makes  us  but  the  more  solicitous  to 
watch  the  interpretation  of  our  federal  compact — ^to  construe  it  strictly — to 
leave  as  little  as  possible  to  inference,  and  to  suffer  no  encroachment  upon 
its  provisions. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  time  is  coming  when  western  states  will  be  as  sedulous 
to  guard  against  constructive  power  as  any  states,  eastern  or  southern.  Illi- 
nois may  yet  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  strictest  construction,  not  less 
strong  than  Virginia.  Possibly  even  now  the  difference  of  their  circum- 
stances may  account  in  part  for  the  difference  of  their  judgments.  An  old 
state,  rich  and  well-peqpled,  finds  her  resources  equal  to  her  wants,  and  un- 
willingly admits  interference  from  abroad ;  while  a  younger  state,  whose  re- 
sources are  undeveloped,  and  whose  scattered  population  is  struggling  with 
difficulties,  seeks  aid  from  the  readiest  quarter  with  less  question  and  scru- 
ple. But  when  the  young  state  has  herself  become  prosperous  and  strong, 
her  wants  are  satisfied  and  her  feelings  reversed.  Lay  down,  therefore,  now, 
the  principles  by  which  you  will  have  the  Constitution  interpreted,  and  ac- 
cording to  which  you  will  be  governed,  fifty  years  hence,  when  Illinois  will 
be  more]  potent  than  half  the  empires  of  the  earth.  Then,  you  will  be 
cautious  in  the  division  of  your  resources  with  new  states,  rising  up  be- 
neath the  overspreading  wings  of  our  eagle, — some  of  them,  it  may  be,  far 
off  towards  Hudson's  Bay,  or  by  the  southern  Isthmus. 

The  world  is  watching  the  solution  of  the  problem  we  are  solving  on  this 
western  continent, — whether  our  governments  of  the  people  can  be  main- 
tained  or  not.  That  depends  upon  the  question  whether  written  Constitu- 
tions can  be  preserved  inviolate.  If  we  interpret  strictly,  and  execute  fairly, 
the  fundamental  compact,  a  federal  republican  government  is  a  reality  which 
may  last ;  if  we  do  not,  it  must  perish.  Could  this  government  last  twenty 
years  if  it  were  consolidated  ?  What  prevents  its  being  so  but  the  main- 
tainance  of  all  the  rights  of  the  states  ?  Preserve  them  intact,  and  those 
free  and  independent  sovereignties  will  stand  as  eternal  barriers  to  check 
assumption  and  repel  aggression.  They  know  little  of  the  motives  of  hu- 
man action,  they  have  learned  few  lessons  from  the  history  of  the  world, 
who  believe  that  a  country  like  this,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  through 
twenty  parallels  of  latitude,  can  be  governed  by  any  power  but  an  Emperor's 
and  his  prefects,  except  it  be  by  a  power  like  ours,  strictly  federal,  with  a 
limited  and  well-defined  authority,  where  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states 
are  firmly  guarded  and  constitutional  guaranties  constantly  maintained. — 
With  these  rights  guarded  and  these  guaranties  maintained,  our  states,  our 
union,  and  our  freedom,  may  last  as  long  as  the  globe  itself    And, 

"  Wide — Bs  on  own  free  r«ce  inerease-* 
Wide  shall  extend  the  elastic  chain. 
And  hold  in  everlasting  peace, 
£late  after  Jtatei,  a  migutjr  train.** 
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SECTIOKiL  BI6IT8  URVBR  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The   constitution  is  the  bond  wbich  binds  the  members  of  the  Union 
together.     If  kept  inviolate,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  con- 
tinue for  ages  to  secure  all  those  blessings  of  which  it  has  been  so  feitile 
during  the  years  of  its  existence  which  have  passed.     If  uncorroded  by 
the  rust   uhich  indifference  would  suffer  to  accumulate  upon  it — if  its 
links  be  unbroken  by  ruthless  hostility  to  its  principles,  or  by  passion* 
the  offspring  of  a  folly  miscalled  expedience,  it  will  continue  to  afford 
safety  in  prosperity,  and  security  and  promise  for  the  future.     Its  parts 
are  equal  to  each  other  in  importance  ;  for  no  one  of  them  can  be  inva- 
ded without  destroying  that  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  members 
of  the  alliance,  without  which  it  would  be  a  cause  of  discord  of  more 
evil  than  of  good.     Yet  there  are  parts  of  that  instrument,  the  invasion 
of  which  would  call  forth  more  opposition  than  the  violation  of  others ; 
for  they  have  a  more  immediate  bearing  upon  the  prejudices  and  inter- 
ests of  large  classes  of  the  people.     The  intimate  relation  between  the 
states  and  the  general  government — ^the  nicety  of  discrimination  required 
to  discover  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  one  commences,  and  that  of  the 
other  ends — the  jealousy  of  interference,  and  the  immediate  importance 
of  the  interests  involved,  render  the  relation  peculiarly  interesting,  and 
that  interest  will  increase  with  the  national  growth  and  wealth.     lYhen 
questions  of  this  nature  have  arisen,  involving  tlie  weal  of  the  whole 
country,  Providence  has  been  so  watchful  over  us,  that  jealousies  have 
been  quieted,  the  fires  of  animosity  have  been  quenched  at  the  altar  of 
patriotism,  and  the  contest  has  been  terminated,  leaving  nothing  to  mark 
Its  existence  but  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Union,  and  the  im- 
portance of  unflinching  fidelity  to  its  true  intent.     A  number  of  such 
questions  are  on  the  tapi^  at  this  time ;  and,  perhaps,  one  at  least  of 
them  will  give  rise  to  much  angry  discussion.  'The  measure,  commonly 
known  as  die  "Wilmot  Proviso,  having  for  its  object  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  territory  hereafter  to  be  acquired  by  the  federal  government, 
is  so  interesting  and  important,  that  a  brief  examination  of  it  by  the  test 
of  the  constitution,  may  have  a  tendency  to  awaken  inquiry  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  measure,  before  men  have  enlisted  either  tor  or  against 
it,  without  seeking  aid  from  the  light  which  the  constitution  throws  * 
upon  it. 

The  subject  of  slavery  is  looked  upon  by  all  reflecting  minds  as  of  vi- 
tal importance  to  the  whole  country ;  and  every  one  who  values  the  in- 
stitutions  under  whose  protection  he  lives,  and  while  seeking  the  enjoy- 
ment and  security  of  his  own  rights,  is  willing  that  his  neighbor  shonld 
have  equal  beneBts,  is  bound  by  the  duty  he  owes  himself,  his  genera- 
tion and  posterity,  to  inform  himself  of  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
of  the  slave  states  and  the  free,  and  of  the  general  government  to  each 
of  them. 

A  discussion  of  the  '*  question  of  slavery"  would  be  ill-timed  and  out 
of  place;  and,  in  the  investigation  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  let 
us  endeavor  to  forget  that  it  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  most  other 
questions ;  and  let  us  look  at  it  but  in  one  light — as  a  subject  upon 
which  political  or  constitutional  law  has  bearing ;  and  let  us  look  at  it 
in  that  light,  but  from  one  point,  and  see  whether  the  proposed  proviso 
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would  act  ill  harmony  with  that  great  charter,  whose  provisions  are  supe- 
rior in  obligation  to  the  interests  and  passions  of  all  alike^-of  those  who 
legislate,  and  those  legislated  for. 

The  Wilmot  Proviso  proposes  to  exclude  slaves  from  the  territory 
hereafter  to  be  acquired  by  the  federal  government :  a  proposal  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  of  the  constitution. 
The  government  was  organized  for  certain  defined  purposes — which,  but 
for  the  existence  of  such  government,  each  state  would  have  to  attend  to 
individually.  These  functions  were  not  suffered  to  rest  upon  inference, 
but  were  specifically  stated,  and  were  to  be  carried  out  by  proper  and 
appropriate  means.  All  powers  not  specifically  delegated  to  the  federal 
government  were  retained  by  the  states.  The  operation  of  the  govern- 
'ment  was  wisely  confined  to  objects  of  common  interest :  those  which 
affected  all  of  the  states.  Powers  not  necessary  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  interests  confided  to  its  charge,  were  not  delegated ;  and  es- 
pecially was  care  taken  that  the  federal  government  should  not  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  the  states,  including  matters  of  internal  police.  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  other  grants,  bearing  a  near  relation  to 
It,  were  not  thought  sufiicieut  to  clothe  the  government  with  authority  to 
prohibit  the  slave  trade ;  and,  by  common  consent,  a  special  power  was 
given  to  conclude,  at  the  expiration  of  a  prescribed  period,  a  traffic  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  the  humane  of  all  the  *'  old  thirteen."  Do- 
mestic slavery  existed,  and  was  left  to  the  management  of  those  to  whom 
the  duty  properly  belonged.  There  was  nothing  in  the  institution  of  sla- 
very repugnant  to  the  new  political  organization ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  recognized,  and  a  provision  inserted  for  its  protection.  The  bless- 
ings of  security,  peace,  and  protection  to  life  and  property,  were  not  in- 
vaded by  its  existence ;  and  the  moral  responsibility  rested  upon  those 
only  who  participated  in  it.  Such  being  the  case,  congress,  certainly, 
was  clothed  with  no  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  as  it  existed  in 
the  states,  by  that  instrument  composing  the  Union. 

The  power  given  congress  ''to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  .rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States," 
must  be  construed  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.*  Congress, 
for  example,  has  no  power  to  establish  a  little  kingdom  in  any  territory, 
and  give  some  one  unlimited  control  over  his  fellows — for  the  plain  rea- 
son, that  such  act  would  be  repugnant  to  the  intent  of  the  constitution  : 
an  intent  to  be  gathered  from  it  as  a  whole.  In  short,  such  a  grant 
would  be  neither  *'  necessary"  nor  "  needful"  for  the  proper  regulation 
and  rule  of  territory ;  and  no  powers  other  than  such  have  been  granted. 
The  grant  must  be  construed  to  give  congress  power  to  legislate  for  ter- 
ritories in  those  matters  which,  in  every  infant  settlement,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  more  advanced  age,  are  of  pressing  importance — such  as  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice.  The  territories  now  belonging  to  us 
are  not  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  as  Australia  is  of  England  : 
nor  can  the  territory  which  we  may  acquire  hereafter  be  made  so.  What 
we  have  are,  and  what  we  may  acquire  will  be,  integral  parts  of  the 
country,— -entitled  to  take  positions  along  side  of  existing  states,  so  soon 
as  they  shall  have  a  sufficient  population,  and  other  requisites  of  political 
existence.  The  non-interference  with  slavery  by  the  constitution, — as 
slavery  existed  in  the  states  originally  composing  the  Union — and  its  si- 
lence in  regard  to  interference  by  the  federal  government  with  that  in- 
stitution, give  the  strongest  ground  for  the  belief  that  that  instrument 
leH  it  to  the  management  of  each  state  ; — the  federal  government  being 
able  to  exercise  all  powers  necessary  and  proper  for  its  conduct,  without 
interference  therewith. 
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If  these  views  be  correct,  tbe  congress  bas  no  legal  rigbt  to  refuse 
admission  into  tbe  Union  to  a  territory  applying  for  il,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  such  territory ; — that  being  a  mat- 
ter for  the  domestic  government  to  regulate,  and  one  which  does  not  in- 
terfere with  tbe  functions  of  the  general  government — as  is  proved  by 
the  existence  of  slavery  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  it  subsequently. 

The  constitution  evidently  intended  to  guaranty  to  each  and  every  citi- 
zen of  the  Union,  the  right  to  enjoy  his  liberty  and  property  in  any  part 
of  the  Union  which  he  might  select  for  his  residence,  subject  to  the  laws 
properly  established.  Slavery,  as  has  been  shown,  is  not  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  ;  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  no  power  can  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  any  territory,  until  the  admission  of  such  territory  as  a 
state,  and  the  prohibition,  by  the  government,  of  such  state.  The  power 
to  make  "  all  needful  rules  and  regulations,"  would  require  the  most  lati- 
tudinarian  construction  to  authorise  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting 
slavery — depriving  its  citizens  of  property,  the  possession  of  which  could 
not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  general 
government 

Such,  then,  being  the  case :  slavery  being  recognized  by  the  constitu- 
tion as  lawful,  and  to  be  protected,  and  its  existence  being  in  entire  con- 
formity with  granted  powers,  and  their  proper  exercise :  he  who  divests 
himself  of  sectional  and  party  views,  must  admit  that  the  Proviso  seeks 
to  do  that  which  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the  constitution. 

If  the  proviso  be  enacted,  slow,  indeed,  will  be  the  settlement  of  ter- 
ritory which  may  be  acquired  in  the  south-west,  and  no  purpose,  such 
as  its  friends  seek,  can  be  obtained  by  it ; — for,  even  in  case  of  its  enact- 
ment, the  admission  of  such  territory  into  the  Union  as  a  state  would 
give  it  power  immediately  to  establish  slavery  within  its  borders,  and  no 
law  or  act  of  congress  could  reach  it. 

The  measure  would  give  the  people  of  one  section  of  the  Union  ad- 
vantages not  possessed  by  others ;  for,  although  slavery  would  be  alike 
prohibited  .to  all,  the  equality  would  be  merely  technical  or  constructive, 
and  not  real ;  for  one  would  have  to  sacrifice  no  rights  in  emigrating, 
while  another  would  find  the  door  closed  against  him,  unless  he  would 
submit,  in  making  his  home  in  a  land  bought  with  blood  and  treasure,  to 
which  be  had  contributed — to  restrictions  neither  required  of  his  Others, 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  government,  nor  contemplated  by 
them  as  to  become  the  burden  of  their  children. 

Such  measures  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  inflame  dangerous 
wounds  in  our  body  politic ;  and  he  must  be  recklessly  bold,  who,  in  a 
matter  which  would  be  of  doubtful  expedience,  even  did  not  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  country  prohibit  it,  would  fan  tbe  expiring  embers  of 
sectional  jealousy,  and  do  that  which,  we  are  assured,  would  be  the  sig- 
nal for  dissolving  our  league  of  brotherhood,  "  as  flax  is  severed  at  the 
touch  of  fire." 

To  appeal  to  the  constitution  has  become  unfashionable.  Men  shrug 
their  shoulders,  as  if  it  were  the  fountain  of  wild  vagaries ;  and  their  con- 
duct would  often  lead  one  to  suppose  that  that  sacred  covenant  bad  be- 
come a  dead  letter; — that  momentary  interests  prompt  political  action  ; 
and  that  popularity  is  the  only  measure  of  propriety.  If  such  a  f<^eling 
be  sufiered  to  gain  strength,  it  will  undermine  the  fabric  reared  at  so  much 
cost.  Then,  indeed,  will  liberty  be  but  a  name,  and  man's  government 
of  himself  become  a  jest  for  the  enemies  of  humanity.  But  better  things 
are  to  be  hoped  for  : — increased  intelligence  will  g^ve  a  higher  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  blessings  of  oar  institutions ;  and  the  world  will  learn  tbat 
men  are  not  brutes,  to  be  alternately  coaxed  and  driven ;  but  that  they 
are  reasonable  beings,  who  need  only  to  understand  their  duty  to  secure 
the  performance  of  it. 

If,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  federal  government  be  limited  in  its  op- 
eration to  ceitain  well-defined  subjects  of  action  ; — ^if  it  be  charged  with 
the  management  of  certain  great  national  affairs  only,  handed  to  it  by  the 
states  ;-^if  it  be  stepping  beyond  its  proper  sphere,  in  meddling  with  mat- 
ters not  given  to  its  charge,  and  the  care  of  which  does  not  fall  within 
its  province  ; — if,  as  the  best  authority  declares,  **  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
he  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people  :" — ^there  is  no 
error  in  the  conelusion,  that  the  government  should  never  take  action, 
when  such  action  is  not  necessary  and  proper  for  the  discharge  of  its  del- 
egated trusts.  If  it  be  true  that  the  general  government  is  clothed,  nei- 
ther by  express  grant  nor  by  necessary  influence,  with  power  to  interfere 
with  slavery,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such  condition  being  nei- 
ther an  impediment  nor  an  advantage  to  it  in  the  discharge,  according  to 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  of  its  functions,  we  are  justified  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  a  matter  left  to  the  management  of  those  upon  whom  it  has 
an  immediate  beanng,  being  one  of  those  powers  "  reserved  to  the  states 
or  to  the  people." 

Is  it  presumptuous  to  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  the  most  inveterate 
opponent  of  slavery  will  restrain  him  from  lending  his  support  to  a  mea- 
iiare  at  variance  with  the  constitution  under  which  we  live  1  Is  any  one 
ready,  for  the  sake  of  a  party  triumph,  to  raise  his  arm  against  his  bro- 
-Cher  %  The  operation  of  the  measure  would  be  fatal.  Under  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  the  slaves  are  gradually  leaving  the  northern  slave 
•states  for  a  more  southern  clime.  A. few  years  of  non-interference  will 
suffice  to  make  Virginia,  and  some  other  states,  in  reality,  free  states. 
But,  close  the  avenues  of  egress,' and  the  effect  will  be  like  that  produced 
by  checking  the  perspiration  of  the  human  body  : — the  humors  will  re- 
main in  the  system — its  vital  action  will  be  deranged,  and  a  miserable 
dissolution  will  ensue. 

In  other  days,  our  fathers  mutually  sacrificed  their  wishes  at  the  altar 
•consecrated  to  the  public  good.  Shall  we,  having  been  born  under  the 
sacred  covenant  entered  into  by  them — after  its  purchase  by  their  blood, 
-—having  grown  from  infancy  to  manhood  under  its  protection,  while  our 
common  country  has  outstripped  every  competitor  in  the  race  of  improve- 
ment and  happiness — part  in  anger  ? — look  upon  each  other  with  suspi- 
cion ? — and  destroy  all  present  that  is  valuable,  and  every  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture 1 
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To  an  aspirant  after  scientific  and  literary  eminence,  three  paths  are  open. 
He  may  posit  himself  among  the  a  priori  principles  of  the  pure  Reason, 
and  thence  proceed,  by  the  method  of  deduction,  to  the  development  of  con- 
clusions of  irresistible  certainty,  because  logical  emanations  of  axioms  that 
rest  on  the  supreme  authority  of  spontaneous  intuition.  Such  was  the  pro- 
cess of  Euclid,  in  framing  his  Elements ;  such  the  method  of  Aristotle,  in 
first  putting  together  his  admirable  Logic ;  and  such,  also,  was  the  course  of 
Kant,  in  dealing  with  the  lofty  problem  of  the  Transcendental  and  the  Ab« 
solute.  In  all  these,  and  in  many  more  of  the  like  character,  the  ratioci- 
nation, in  close  consecutive  links,  was  solid  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  but 
in  many  of  its  analyses,  light,  airy  and  beautiful  as  the  twinkling  lines  of 
the  gossamer. 

To  succeed  by  this  method,  great  patience,  perseverance  and  philosophic 
caution  are  indispensable,  else  demonstration  insensibly  falls  away  into  the* 
cry,  and  theory  dissipates  in  pure  hypothesis. 

But  another  path  is  open  to  the  aspirant  after  a  noble  fame,  in  the  walkd 
of  divine  meditation.  Renouncing  the  a  priori  principles,  that  conduct  to 
the  Necessary  and  the  Absolute — leaving  Ontology  alone  Ho  minds  of  a  loi^ 
tier  order,  he  may  devote  his  energies  to  the  empirical  fields  of  Phenomeno- 
logy, that  lie  exclusively  within  the  domain  of  Sensation.  Thus,  by  the  me* 
thod  of  Induction,  he  may  observe,  analyze,  and  classify  facts,  varying  their 
phases,  by  all  possible  experiments,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  their  real  connex- 
ion ;  and  then  finally,  he  may  arrange  the  whole,  all  the  observed  instafUi4B 
natttr<B^  as  the  author  of  the  Novum  Organon  calls  them,  into  general  laws, 
which  are  nothing  but  prepositional  formulas,  in  which  the  facts  are  redu- 
ced to  their  most  general  expression.  This  is  the  method  of  the  Inductive 
Logic,  and  is  purely  empirical.  Its  certainty,  however,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  deductive  method,  or  transcendental  and  absolute  Lo* 
gic.  The  difference  between  the  two  methods  may  be  thus  analytically  ex- 
pressed. The  inductive,  or  Baconian,  deals  alone  with  the  phenomenal  e& 
feet,  and  its  actual  antecedents  and  consequents.  The  deductive,  (mean- 
ing by  this  term  the  a  priori^)  investigates  causes.  The  one  inquires  con- 
cerning quality^  the  other,  in  relation  to  substance.  The  one  interrogates 
the  surface^  that  is,  the  outward  manifestation ;  the  other  aims  at  the  cen- 
tre, implicated  in  the  folds  of  accidental  circumstance,  and  properties  mere- 
ly relative.  In  the  language  of  the  Germans,  the  science  of  the  one  is  bas- 
ed on  visible  or  ^ns[io\i%  phenomena  ,*  that  of  the  other,  on  noumena^  which 
are  alone  cognizable  by  pure  reason.  In  fine,  physical  and  metaphysical 
are  the  two  words  that,  rightly  understood,  indicate  the  total  difference  be- 
tween the  two  methods,  which  constitute  the  only  legitimate  paths  in  every 
sphere  of  attainable  knowledge.  And  both  are  equally  laborious*  The  long 
protracted,  and  triumphantly  successful  toils  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and 
Kant  and  Cousin,  in  the  metaphysical  sphere,  have  had  their  ample  coun- 
terpart in  tlie  life-long  lucubrations  of  a  Newton,  a  Linnsus,  a  Davy,  in  the 
regions  of  the  physical. 

To  the  aspirant,  however,  there  is  a  third  path  open — a  species  of  illegi- 
timate method,  or  rather  negation  of  method,  which,  although  it  may  never 
lead  to  any  ultimate  of  lasting  renown,  still,  very  oilen  conducts  to  notoriety. 

When  an  individual  finds  himself  utt^ly  incompetent  to  grapple  with  the 
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real  problems  of  the  universe,  either  in  the  suhjcctire  or  ohjectire  spheres^ 
and  nevertheless  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  that  humble  and  healthy  obscu- 
rity, the  shade  which  kindly  Nature  designs  as  a  shelter  for  her  inferior 
products,  too  feeble  to  bear  h  maximum  of  light — there  is,  in  such  case,  but 
one  course  left  to  the  candidate  for  notoriety,  reckless  whether  it  come  ia 
the  form  of  the  brightest  fame,  or  the  blackest  infamy. 

He  has  nothing  to  do  but  cut  loose  from  the  shores  of  sensation,  brd  adieu 
to  all  the  load-stars  of  reason,  and  stretch  (he  sails  of  imagination  boldly  out 
CD  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  unknown  seas.  He  is  too  imbecile  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  fields  of  actual  observation — let  him  try  more  remote  regions  of 
silence  and  of  solitude,  whence  one  whisper  has  never  issued — where  one 
ray  of  light  has  never  fallen  since  the  morning  of  creation — or  if  so,  at  least, 
not  for  the  ear  or  the  eye  of  the  human  dwellers  on  this,  our  little  planet^ 
which  gyrates  its  diminutive  rounds,  but  as  a  mote  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
infinite.  Let  the  bold  iEronaut  of  the  upper  altitudes,  insect  though  he  be, 
not  despair.  Let  him  ply  his  fancy  well,  manufacture  a  full  freight  of  the 
marvellous,  and  if  he  possess  large  constructive  talent,  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible share  of  conscientiousness,  so  much  the  better.  Let  him  fabricate  his 
supeT'Solar  romances  as  wildly  incredible  as  may  be,  and  utter  them  boldly 
as  revelations  of  the  unknown  and  unknowahle  ;  and  he  may  safely  leave  it 
to  the  organ  of  wonder  to  do  the  rest.  He  need  entertain  no  fears  that  he 
will  lack  readers  and  believers.  Nature  has  tpisefy  made  provision  that  the 
dupes  shall  always  equal  theimpostorg^  The  knaves  and  the  fools  together 
constitute  the  two  members  of  an  algebraic  equation,  where  the  correspond- 
ing terms  exactly  balance  each  other.  The  formula  of  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus : — Knaves  -|-  X  =z=  Fools — X.  Let  X.  here  represent  the  «/i- 
knoum  and  unknowable,  and  we  have  a  very  pretty  problem,  \>  hich,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  many  analysts  to  the  contrary,  we  are  compelled, 
after  many  ineffectual  attempts  at  reduction,  to  pronounce  utterly  insolvable. 

The  student  of  history  will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  my  meaning,  and 
will  require  no  other  evidence  of  its  truth.  All  Americans  will  readily 
make  a  like  concession,  since  no  country  in  the  world  has  ever  been  more 
decidedly  prolific  in  examples  fitted  to  illustrate  the  verity  of  the  principle 
that  we  have  above  assumed,  than  this  magnificent  continent  of  ours. 

In  the  manufacture  of  new  revelations,  we  have  rendered  ourselves  espe- 
cially conspicuous.  In  this  respect,  we  are  far  ahead  of  the  old  world. 
Long  since  the  proclamation  of  any  new  apostolate  from  heaven,  on  the 
shores  of  Europe,  or  even  in  the  wilds  of  Asia  or  Africa,  we  can  reckon  up 
nearly  half  a  dozen  direct  annunciations  from  the  supernatural  regions. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  the  Shaker  Testament  \  the  golden  Bible  of 
the  Mormons!  the  sublime  vaticinations  of  Parson  Miller,  intent  on  the  de- 
flagration of  the  universe  !  and  last,  if  not  least,  the  divine  revelations  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  clairvoyant,  under  the  self-assumed  and  sono- 
rous, title  of  "  The  Poughkeepsie  Seer  111" 

All  these  have  found  a  race  of  easy  believers,  ready  not  only  to  buy,  but 
to  read,  and  credit  vagaries,  such  as  might  hardly  be  imposed  on  the  intel- 
lect of  a  naked  Osage !  And  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  we  have 
among  us  a  class,  not  altogether  insignificant  in  numbers,  who  adopt,  if  not 
in  theory,  certainly,  at  least,  in  fact,  the  maxim  of  general  faith  of  a  certain 
notable  father  of  the  early  ages-^'*  Credo  quia  ImpossibiliaS'^  "  I  believe, 
because  the  credenda  are  impossible  !''  A  logical  enthymeme,  one  would 
think,  highly  convenient  to  the  innovating  announcer  of  new  wonders,  but 
attended  with  some  peril  to  the  reason  of  his  disciples. 

But,  nevertheless,  altliough  appearances,  on  a  superficial  survey,  are  against 
us,  and  miraculous  revelations,  instead  of  being  the  exception,  as  wise  and 
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good  men  have  hitherto  regarded  thera,  are  bidding  fair  with  us  to  become 
the  rule,  so  rapid  is  the  assumption  of  supernatural  missions;  still,  it  would 
be  wrong  for  a  passing  spectator  to  regard  the  mania  as  a  general  infection, 
that  had  taken  any  deep  hold  of  the  great  masses  of  our  population.  These 
kave  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  such  miserable  follies.  They  sail  calmly  and 
<]uietly  on  in  the  guiding  light  of  the  old  beacons  of  philosophy  an (1  religion, 
and  survey  from  a  distance,  with  asmileof  half  mournful  contempt,  the  me- 
teor-dance of  these  mocking  wild-fires,  which  run  riot  on  the  waves  of  folly, 
and  perish  as  soon  as  the  eye  ceases  to  pursue  their  evanescent  movements. 

To  this  en-Iightened  class  of  the  community,  who  seek  for  solid  informa- 
tion, and  feel  no  remarkabte  interest  in  the  ravings  of  either  fanaticism  or 
the  mad-house,  we  owe  an  apology  for  introducing  to  their  notice,  even  for 
purposes  of  condemnation,  the  book  of  monstrous  imposture,  entitled  Di- 
vine Revelations,  by  A.  J.  Davis  !  We  can  only  plead  that  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  forms  of  literary  monstrosity  is  not  wholly  unimpor- 
tant, as  demonstrating,  by  way  of  comparison,  the  superiority  of  common 
sense  over  insanity.  In  truth,  all  such  facts  belong  to  the  social  history  of 
a  people,  and  it  is  therefore  due  as  well  to  our  character  in  the  present,  as 
to  those  after  ages,  when  posterity  wi^l  seek  to  be  informed  as  to  all  the 
real  manifestations  of  social  life  among  us,  when  we  shall  have  passed  away, 
that  those  public  journals,  which  profess  to  mirror  all  the  phases  of  that  so- 
cial life,  should  do  so  faithfully  in  all  things.  A  true  specuiam  must  reflect 
the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights;  the  crooked  cross-wrinkles,  as  well  as  the 
lines  where  beauty  lingers. 

If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  apology  for  reviewing  a  work  of  inane  jargon, 
we  beg  leave  to  interpose  an  illustrious  precedent,  perfectly  apropos.  When 
a  friend  rated  the  renowned  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  for  choosing,  as  the  gui- 
ding star  of  his  chivalrous  achievements,  a  common  country  wench,  he  made 
reply  in  words  of  the  most  cogent  logic  : — **  I  perform  the  exploits  of  touv" 
ney  not  for  her  sake — I  only  use  her  name  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
exploits  of  tourney;  and  as  to  that  matter,  Dulcinea  del  Tobosa  will  answer 
full  as  well  as  the  dtvinest  princess  in  the  world '."  A  most  sapient  reflec- 
tion, which  we  propose  applying  to  our  own  individual  case. 

We  are  just  now  iniected  with  a  passion  for  writing  a  Review,  and  the 
mad  reveries  of  the  clairvoyant  will  subserve  our  purpose,  as  a  text,  as  ad- 
mirably as  the  meditations  of  the  most  veritable  sage  !  so  now  we  will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  undertaking. 

To  the  volume  before  us,  we  may  safely  accord  one  pre-eminence — that  it 
assumes. a  more  presumptuous  tentative,  not  only  in  its  sweep  over  the  in- 
0!ccessible  heights  of  space,  and  its  reach  into  the  remotest  depths  of  eterni- 
ty, but  also  in  its  imaginative  excursions  into  the  unexplored  abysses  of  be- 
ing, than  any  treatise  ever  penned,  either  by  the  art  of  man,  or  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Deity. 

The  great  problem  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  objective  sphere,  hath  ever 
related  to  the  origin  of  the  visible  creation.  Whence  is  this  earth  1  whence 
are  yonder  heavens?  are  the  first  questions  of  infant  thought,  as  the  latest 
of  hoary-headed  meditation.  The  rational  portion  of  mankind  are  content 
to  acquiesce  in  the  general  proposition,  that  these,  like  all  finite  forms,  are 
the  immediate  and  beautiful  products  of  the  infinite  mind,  whose  omnipo- 
tent agency,  by  an  act  of  pure  volition,  originated  and  still  sustains  all  the 
dynamic  movements,  all  the  inimitable  mechanism  of  this  universe  of  suns 
and  worlds,  and  the  immortal  spirits  for  whose  transcendent  wonder  and  de- 
vout admiration,  every  materia]  thing  was  created.  • 

Others,  whose  mawkish  sentimental  ism  revolts  at  every  idea  possessing  the 
sanction  of  the  authority  of  ages,  and  whose  roving  versatility  is  perpetual]/ 
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leekiDg  for  the  nctd^  and  the  more  it  is  also  mUrt  and  incredible,  the  bemer, 
set  themselves  down  to  the  fabrication  of  hypothesis,  and  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce maryellous  cosmogonies,  which  flit  and  glitter  a  moment  above  the  dark* 
rolling  stream  of  years,  objects  of  extravagant  wonder,  to  those  endowed 
with  a  double  allotment  of  that  unscrupulous  organ ;  and  then  break  and 
yanish  in'  the  lethean  eddies,  never  to  float  again. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  theories  of  Burnet  and  of  Buflfon ;  of  Whiston, 
Leibnitz,  and  Kepler  ;  the  Plutonian  and  Neptunian,  with  their  opposite  so- 
lutions of  the  Igneous  and  the  Aqueous  origin  of  this  mundane  sphere.  But, 
like  the  dove  that  wandered  forth  from  the  ark,  over  the  wild  waste  of  dilu- 
Tial  waters,  the  navigator  in  these  seas  of  fantastic  speculation  may  find  no 
solid  promontory  of  genuine  firm  earth,  on  which  to  rest  the  sole  of  his  foot. 

The  reason  is  obvious  to  a  philosophic  mind.  Creation  belongs  to  the 
category  of  the  Contingent^  not  the  Absolute,  It  was  a  fact  done,  not  a 
principle  of  truth  inherent  in  the  eternal  reason.  In  fine,  it  is  an  effect  to 
be  classed  with  phenomena  evolved,  not  a  cause  grouped  in  scientific  no- 
menclature, with  substantial  noumena.  To  the  absolute,  or  ontological,  we 
may  apply  the  rules  of  a  priori  reasoning,  and  deduce  conclusions  of  irre- 
sistible certainty.  But  to  Jacfs,  no  such  rule  of  logic  may  be  applied. 
Facts  are  always  historical.  To  be  known,  they  need  to  be  observed  ;  and 
the  observer  must  offer  unimpeachable  credentials  in  support  of  his  vera- 
city,  and  make  an  intelligible  report  of  the  results  of  his  observation. 

There  is  but  one  other  method  by  which  the  phenomena  of  a  former 
era  may  be  transmitted  to  the  knowledge  of  after  ages.  The  phenome- 
na may  have  been  embodied  in  permanent  forms  of  effect,  and  thus  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  material  or  hieroglypbical  narrative,  to  be  read  by  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  But  in  this  case,  to  make  these  hieroglyphics  legible, 
they  must  be  illuminated  by  the  lights  of  present  experience.  We  must 
have  other  effects  of  a  like  character,  with  which  to  c<)nfront  them  in 
comparison.  In  fine,  they  must  be  such  in  every  particular,  that  we  may 
test  them  by  the  rigid  rules  of  inductive  logic.  If  they  be  essentially 
like  certain  consequents,  with  which  we  ore  familiar,  and  observation  has 
taught  us  that  these  latter  are  invariable  conjoined  to  a  certain  set  of  an- 
tecedents, then  are  we  entitled  to  infer  similar  antecedents  in  the  case  of 
the  former. 

But  if  we  behold  signs  of  a  single  effect,  such  as  we  have  never  known 
united  in  any  sequence  of  experience,  on  that  supposition  we  cannot  af- 
firm any  particular  antecedent  to  such  effect,  without  doing  violence  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected  by  some,  that  geology  furnishes  the  solu- 
tion required,  and  opens  a  sure  path  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  cos- 
mogony. No  assertion  could  be  more  superficial.  Geology,  it  is  true, 
may  show  us  the  effects  of  volcanic  fire  on  the  primitive  mountains  ;  and 
we  readily  recoG;nize  the  posterior  terra  of  a  well-known  sequence  of  ex- 
perience, and  therefore,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  infer  the  anterior 
term. 

But  removed  by  unexplored  and  impassable  chasms  of  duration,  far  be- 
yond the  remotest  traces  ever  detected  by  geology,  long  e'er  the  crys- 
tals of  granite  were  deposited  in  the  abysses  of  the  primeval  ocean  ;  long 
e'er  the  shining  germ  of  the  ruby  was  laid,  that  hardens  and  brightens 
into  a  star-like  gem,  in  a  million  years;  long  e'er  the  light  fern-leaf  quiv- 
ered over  the  naked  rocks,  but  recently  then  ejected  from  the  deep  seas, 
veiled  in  rayless  dark,  lies  the  true  era  of  creation.  A  true  cosmogony 
must  give  the  birth  of  substance,  the  germ  in  essence,  not  the  exterior, 
A^nd  therefore  phenomenal  process  of  sensible  development.     But  where 
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is  the  intellect  to  accomplish  ihis  lofty  undertaking  1  To  do  it,  one  must 
uncover  the  unknown  face  of  chaos.  He  must  pierce  beyond  all  cbemi-' 
cal  composites  and  components.  He  must  behold  tlie  primitive  materiel 
of  creation,  in  its  first  shape,  before  its  fluid  unity  was  manifested  in  any 
fixed  forms — nay,  more,  be  must  see  that  material  actually  created  I 
That  is  to  say,  ke^  a  creature  of  time,  must  absolutely  behold  with  pre^ 
tent  vision,  a  past  fact,  that  transpired  in  the  solitary  remoteness  of  eter-* 
uity !  But  this  is  not  only  impossible,  but  absurd.  And  for  this  reason, 
every  attempt  to  describe  the  primitive  condition  of  the  substance  of  mat^ 
ler,  has  resulted  only  in  ludicrous  failure. 

The  ancients  wasted  much  futile  labor  on  the  profitless  question. 

Thales  represented  water  as  being  the  elementary  principle  of  all 
things.  His  disciple,  Anaximander,  substituted  for  water,  pure  infinity^ 
by  which  he  probably  mdant  illimitable  space.  Anaximines  took  an  in*- 
termediate  stand  between  the  metaphysical  |>r2m<>r(22aZ- of  Anaximander^ 
and  the  grosser  physical  of  Thales.  He  affirmed  air  to  be  the  primitive 
element. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  Ionic  School.  The  Italic  School  was  equal- 
ly fruitful  in  hypotheticals. 

Pythagoras  asserted  the  sole  principle  of  the  universe  to  be  indivisible 
and  absolute  «ni^y— a  unity  that  includes,  in  a  mystic  identity  of  sub* 
stance,  both  matter  and  spirit,  without  any  distinction  or  sign  of  separa- 
tion.    He  designates  this  primary  and  supreme  unity,  by  the  term  Monad. 

But  from  unity  emanates  the  multiple,  and  this  multiple  is  matter,  which, 
in  being  detached  from  the  Monad,  becomes  the  Dyad,  the  principle  of  the 
indefinite  dark,  variable,  &c.  Such  were  the  reveries  of  the  Founder  of 
the  Italic  School. 

Timaeus,  one  of  his  disciples,  regards  the  universe  as  but  one  immense 
intelligent  animal,  with  God  for  the  soul,  and  matter  for  the  organism. 

The  Eleatic  Metaphysical  School,  whose  chief  masters  were  Xeno- 
phanes,  Parmenides,  and  Zeno,  presented  the  strict  formula  of  ideal  pan* 
theism.  They  gave  as  a  logical  demonstration  of  their  formula,  this  no- 
table destructive  dilemma.  **  If  any  thing  has  been  created,  it  must  have 
been  created  out  of  that  which  wa*,  or  out  of  that  which  was  not.  Out  of 
that  which  was  not,  is  impossible  ;  for  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  come. 
Out  of  that  which  was,  is  impossible  also  ;  for  if  it  already  was,  it  could  not 
have  been  made."  Hence  they  inferred  the  utter  impossibility  of  any 
production  whatsoever.  We  have  recently  seen  this  theory  re- produced 
among  the  modern  Germans,  particularly  in  Schelling's  celebrated  doc- 
trine of'*  The  All  One  !"  And  at  this  moment  it  constitutes  the  mystic 
dream  of  the  Transcendentalists  of  New-England. 

The  Eleatic  Physical  School  took  opposite  ground,  as  their  point  of 
departure.  Instead  of  positing  themselves  in  infinite  unity,  they  set  out 
in  the  conception  of  infinite  multiplicity.  They  predicated,  as  the  effi» 
cient  and  sole  cause  of  all  things,  uncreated  matter,  and  eternal  motion. 
Thus  their  theory  of  the  universe  was  strictly  mechanical. 

The  intermediate  School  of  Heraclitus  and  Empedocles,  sought  out  a 
middle  way  between  the  opposite  dogmas  of  pure  spirit  and  everlasting 
atoms.  They  maintained  ^re,  acting  according  to  the  two  fundamental 
laws  of  love  and  hatred,  metaphorical  expressions  for  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, to  be  the  real  principle  of  all  material  phenomena.  This  solu- 
tion belonged  rather  to  cos?nology  than  cosmogony.  This  was  the  least 
presumptuous  of  all  the  Grecian  schools.  It  asserted  common  reason  as 
the  supreme  criterion  of  all  truth. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  Scottish  School  have  adopted  the  same  the- 
ory. 
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The  student  of  history  will  perceive  at  a  glance,  what  a  striking  simi- 
larity exists  between  those  ancient  systems  of  philosophy  and  the  preva- 
lent schools  of  the  present  day.  Still  it  would  be  unfair  to  enter  against 
the  moderns  a  general  charge  of  plagiarism.  The  obvious  explanation 
of  the  similarity  so  very  apparent,  is  suggested  by  the  great  fact,  that  all 
the  different  schools  of  philosophy,  in  every  age  and  nation,  occupy 
themselves  with  one  fundamental  problem — "  the  actual  origin  of  the 
universe  ;*'  and  this  admits  of  only  a  few  even  apparent  solutions.  It 
follows,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  those  who  pursue,  although 
perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  the  investigation  of  the  great  pro- 
blem, must  proclaim,  as  the  necessary  results  of  their  inquiry,  theories 
in  many  respects  strikingly  similar. 

Indeed,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  schools  of  Greece  were  anticipated 
centuries  before,  in  the  far  depths  of  antiquity,  by  the  metaphysical 
Bramins  of  Hindoostan. 

The  Brahm  of  the  Vedas — the  infinite  pure  unity,  existent  in  lumi- 
nous shadows — is  obviously  the  same  as  the  primitive  Monad  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  Vedanta  school  is  identical  with  the  metaphysical  Eleatics 
of  Grecia  Magna.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  present  their  capital 
axiom — **  Brahma  alone  exists ;  every  thing  else  is  illusion  /"  We 
may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this,  too,  is  the  formula  of  the  Boston  pan- 
theists. Indeed,  were  I  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  the  identical 
Vyrtsa  of  innumerable  Hindoo  legends,  founder  of  the  Vedanta  system, 
re-appeared  once  more  in  the  green  woods  of  the  west,  to  pass  through 
the  same  pantheistic  dream  that  created  so  much  noise  of  yore  at  the 
dawn  of  history  in  the  far-distant  east ! 

Gatama,  the  author  of  the  Nyaya  philosophy,  anticipated  ''  the  logical 
emanations,*'  and  even  the  syllo^ristic  method  of  Aristotle. 

Kanada,  the  founder  of  the  Vaiseschika  system,  prated  as  eloquently 
o£  atoms  as  even  Democritus,  or  any  French  encyclopedist  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Djainas,  the  Heterodox 
school  of  Hindostan.  While,  of  the  Buddhists,  one  sect  asserts  the  im- 
possibility of  a  plenum,  and  that  every  thing  consists  in  vacuum,  or  non- 
being  !  another  sect  adopts  strict  materialism.  Its  starting  point,  like 
the  modern  school  of  Locke  and  Condillac,  is  sensation  as  the  sole  prin- 
ciple of  science.  The  third  sect  of  Buddhists,  still  more  sagacious,  al- 
lows of  no  other  reality  in  the  universe  than  self!  This  is  the  individual 
pantheism  of  the  modem  school  of  Fichte,  so  inordinately  eulogized  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.     Here  the  solitary  ego  absorbs  all  things. 

When  we  survey  these  everlasting  contradictions  in  philosophy, 
where  antinomy  seems  to  be  the  only  law,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  a 
base  abandonment  of  reason  in  the  assertion,  that  truth  is  unattainable; 
and  we  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

"  Oh !  sons  of  earth,  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 
By  mountaiDS  pll'd  on  mountains  to  the  skies? 
Heaven  still  with  latrg-hter  the  vain  toil  surveys, 
And  buries  madmtn  in  the  heaps  they  raise  I" 

But  we  should  recollect  that  knowledge  is  a  tree  of  slow  growth.  That 
its  silent  increase  is  by  the  addition  of  imperceptible  graius,  in  vast  cy- 
cles of  ages  ;  and  that  betwixt  the  germ  and  the  flower,  as  betwixt  the 
flower  and  the  fruit,  countless  years  may  darkly  intervene.  It  has  been 
so  with  all  our  sciences  of  the  merely  empirical.  How,  then,  may  wo 
suppose  a  different  law,  in  relation  to  the  phi losophy,  which  includes  and 
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explains  them  all  ?  We  have  thus  no  pretext  to  despair  for  human  rea- 
son. And  although  dogmatism  he  absurd,  it  still  asserts  the  dignity  of 
our  common  nature,  and  is,  therefore,  infinitely  preferable  to  scepticism, 
which,  whether  employed  in  the  interest  of  sin  or  devotion,  is  at  once 
a  libel  on  man,  and  blasphemy  against  his  maker  ! 

It  may  be  of  service  to  note,  briefly,  the  reason  for  the  innumerable 
failures  in  these  higher  regions  of  philosophic  inquiry.  In  my  judg- 
ment, they  result  entirely  from  an  indistinct  &nd  erroneous  conception  of 
the  objects  and  limits  of  true  knowledge.  Most  philosophers,  hitherto, 
have  had  but  a  very  vague  and  unsettled  idea  of  the  absolute  logic  of 
investigation..  Even  the  number  of  the  categories  has  not  yet  been  fixed 
with  any  accuracy.  Aristotle  has  ten,  while  Kant  increases  them  to 
twelve.  And,  at  this  moment,  there  are  thousands  of  scientific  men,  of 
no  mean  reputation,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  who  do  not  perceive 
the  necessity  of  any  definite  division  at  all. 

Now,  we  think  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  two  categories  exhaust 
completely  all  conceivable  subjects  of  thought-^all  possible  objects  in 
the  universe.  These  are  cause  and  effect.  Everything  must  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  relations  of  these. 

Again,  effects  are  grouped  together  in  a  certain  order  of  sequence, 
which  order  constitutes  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  the  order  is  invaria- 
ble, the  consequent  may  always  be  inferred  from  its  specific  antecedent, 
and  vice  versa.  Thus  the  one  is  the  exponent  and  sign  of  the  other. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  physical  sciences  and  subjective  psychology 
deal  alone  with  effects,  facts,  or  phenomena.  They  have  positively  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  sphere  of  absolute  causes  or  substantial  existence. 
This  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  pure  reason  alone.  But  even  reason 
cannot  labor  profitably  in  this  transcendental  sphere,  without,  first  of  all, 
a.ssigning  an  accurate  definition  of  causation.  This  obvious  truth,  in- 
quirers have,  hitherto,  strangely  overlooked,  or  altogether  mistaken. 

In  the  preceding  number  of  this  journal,  in  the  first  part  of  the  arti- 
cle on  the  Deity,  we  have  ottempted  to  supply  the  desideratum  by  a  logi- 
cal demonstration — that  causation  resides  in  mind  alone ;  and  that  its  sole 
mode  of  manifestation  is  pure  volition.  If  this  proposition  be  true,  it  is 
idle  to  inquire  how  the  universe  was  produced.  The  word  hov)  always 
refers  to  mediate  instruments  used  in  the  process  of  production.  But 
volition  acts  immediately,  and  wholly  independent  of  mstruments ;  and 
the  act  is  the  effect  produced.  Contemplated  in  this  sublime  light,  all 
difficulty  vanishes.  Deity  is  the  supreme  cause;  volition  is  th^  process; 
and  the  universe  is  the  effect. 

It  is  time,  now,  that  we  devote  a  few  remarks  to  the  theory  of  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  or  rather  of  the  unknown  guardians,  under  the  commis- 
sion of  lunacy,  chosen  to  speak  for  him.  We  may  observe,  at  the  outset, 
that,  both  as  respects  its  method  and  its  objects,  a  wilder  theory  was  ne- 
ver put  down  on  paper.  The  most  lying  romance — the  moon  hoax — the 
tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights — the  notorious  fables  of  Gulliver,  and  Mun- 
chausen,— become  almost  credible,  when  compared  to  the  extravagant 
Revelations  in  this  mad  medley  of  ignorance  and  imposture.  No  one  can 
believe,  for  a  moment,  the  avowed  mode  in  which  he  professes  to  obtain 
his  supernatural  information,  without  a  total  renunciation  of  the  attri- 
bute of  reason. 

We  will  give  the  abnormal,  or  clairvoyant,  process  of  the  Seer,  in  the 
words  of  his  scribe ;  a  statement  often  repeated  by  himself  in  the  course 
of  his  lectures : 


7>^ 

"*  fi4^  Cosmogony,  [Septembei^, 

"  He  (Davis !)  associates  fjamiliarly  with  the  iohabitants  of  the  spirit-workl,  and 
the  diversifiad  knowledge  cultivated  by  them  is  rendered  accessible  to  his  mind* 
The  associated  angels  and  spirits  of  the  *  second  sphere*  are  as  one  grand  man^  m 
sympathetic  communication  with  him  to  transmit  knowledge  to  mankind  on  earth, 
which  they  perceive  the  latter  are,  for  the  first  time,  prepared  to  receive" ! ! ! — P. 
xvii.  In, 

So  much  for  the  ahnormal  process. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  on  a  par  with  the  presumptuous  an- 
nunciation of  supernatural  authority  at  the  outset.  They  are  a  crude 
medley  of  contradictory  dogmas,  from  Swedenborg,  Fourier,  D.  llol- 
bacb,  and  atheists  in  general.  The  object  of  the  book  is  twofold  : — 1. 
.To  furnish  a  solution  of  the  old  and  fundamental  problem  of  the  origin 
of  things.  And,  2.  To  apply  this  solution  in  the  interest  of  Fourier's 
theory  of  Association. 

As  to  the  first,  the  guardians  of  Davis  are  not  content  with  present- 
ing us  an  ordinary  cosmogony  of  the  earth.  They  do  not  even  stop  with 
the  visible  heavens,  within  the  sweep  of  the  telescope  ;  but  they  climb 
the  heights  and  sound  the  depths  of  all  space,  and  boldly  pronounce  upon 
it  all.  They  travel  backwards  into  farthest  eternity,  and  proclaim  all 
that  ever  hath  been.  They  pierce  forwards  into  the  darkest  abysses  of 
futurity,  and  record  all  that  ever  will  be  ! 

What,  then,  is  the  most  general  expression  of  this  solution — which  all 
"  the  angels  of  the  second  sphere"  vouchsafed  their  aid  to  evolve  ? 

This  question  can  alone  be  answered  by  a  careful  study.  The  task 
of  analysis  is  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by  the  illogical  method  of 
the  volume,  and  the  contradictory  nature  of  its  contents.  But,  bearing 
in  mind  that  there  are  but  four  conceivable  solutions  that  can  be  given, 
of  the  great  problem  of  ages ;  and  consulting  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
loose  and  illogical  verbiage  of  the  work  before  us — we  feel  ourselves 
able,  after  a  thorough  reading,  to  pronounce  upon  and  classify  the  theory 
it  maintains.  And  this,  we  unhesitatingly  assert  to  be  pure  materialism  ! 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  in  the  course  of  the  lectures,  some  expressions 
that,  at  the  first  sight,  seem  to  contradict  the  foregoing  proposition.  For 
instance  :  the  authors  frequently  use  the  terms  **  mind,"  "spirit,"  **  great 
positive  mind,"  &c.  These  phrases,  at  the  outset  of  our  analysis,  puzzled 
us  not  a  little.  And  we  were,  at  first,  inclined  to  think,  that  the  system 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Kapila,  the  founder  of  the  Sankhya  school, 
among  the  Hindoos,  who  represented  matter  as  the  primitive  unity,  alone 
productivBt  and  mind  as  the  multiple  and  vltimate  vrodnct.  But  by  putting 
together  the  scattered  rhetorical  definitions,  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
volume,  we  soon  discovered  that  the  dishonest  sophists  used  the  terms  in 
question  in  an  altogether  new  and  contradictory  sense  j  and  that,  after  all, 
they  signify  nothing  properly  immaterial. 

This  will  be  obvious  from  the  following  quotations. 

Hear  the  deftnition  of  "  the  great  positive  mind,"— a  term  that  they 
repeat  incessantly,  ad  nauseam : 

"  The  Internal  is  infinite,  and  so  likewise  is  the  External,  The  whole  may  be 
comprehended  by  understanding  the  principles  and  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  For 
the  cause  is  the  begiyning — the  effect  is  the  ultimate.  The  whol«  considered  as 
universal  and  eternal,  composes  an  intelligent,  thinking,  positive  mind** ! ! — P,  7. 

Thus,  God  is  represented  but  as  the  totality  of  nature.  This  is  pan- 
theistic materialism  in  its  grossest  form.     Again  : 
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«*  Tfae  nDiTerse  is  animated  by  a  living  Bptrit  to  form  &e  wUie  ; — otie  grand  man. 
Therefore,  there  are  two  principles  only  existing : — one,  the  body ;  the  other,  the 
soul ;— -one,  the  divine  positive  n^ind  ;  the  other,  the  univercoelum.  Man  is  a  part 
of  this  great  body  of  the  divine  mind.  He  b  a  gland,  (!)  or  minute  organ" ! — P. 
463. 

Our  readers  will  very  likely  conclude,  that  a  book  containing  such  ab- 
surdities must  certainly  have  emanated,  not  from  the  **  second  sphere/* 
but  from  the  precincts  of  Bedlam! 

But  hear  them  again  define  the  term  "  spiritual :" 

»*  I  use,"  say  they,  **  the  terms  *  spiritual,'  *  celestial/  •  heavenly,'  as  represent- 
ing distinct  degrees  of  material  refinement." — P.  641. 

This  is  just  about  as  rational  as  to  say — **  I  use  the  term  light  to  denote 
a  refined  degree  of  darkness  !  or,  the  term  sweet  to  express  an  exquisite 
hitter:' 

But  to  show,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  volume  before  us  is  an  absurd 
tissue  of  the  grossest  materialism  and  most  disgusting  atheism,  we  will 
present  a  few  more  random  quotations : 

<*  The  first  power  of  motion  contained  all  forces  now  known  to  exist.  So.  also^ 
did  matter  contain  the  specific  essences  and  properties  to  produce  man.'* — P,  69. 

'*  Man  is  the  highest  and  most  perfect  combination  of  organized  matter." — P. 
597. 

"  Man,  sjnntuallyt  is  the  perfection  of  motion"  f!— P.  604. 

So  much  for  the  anthropology  of  the  Seer,  Let  us  now  indulge  in  a 
taste  of  his  psychology : 

"  Sound,  of  every  kind,  conveys  to  the  mind  a  peculiar  vibration, — impercepti- 
bly, yet  irresistibly,  undulates  the  portion  of  the  mind  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact.   This  vibration  is  the  idea"  I  .'-—P.  39. 

What  a  wonderful  discovery  is  this — that  the  mind  has  portions,  or 
parts;  and  that  these  parts  are  elastic,  and  susceptible  of  vibrational 
From  this,  it  follows,  that  the  mind  has  a  north  and  a  south  corner, — an 
upper  side  and  an  under  side, — and  is  of  a  certain  odor  and  color  With-* 
out  visual  inspection,  we  would  pronounce,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
on  the  peculiar  tint  of  Mr.  Davis*  mind.  It  must  be  decidedly  green  ! 
But  it  also  follows,  from  the  foregoing  theory,  that,  as  ideas  are  vibra- 
tions, some  ideas  are  loud,  and  some  iow^-^^ome  long,  and  others  short. 
Nay,  perhaps  there  are  black  and  blue  ideas,  and  thoughts  of  all  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow  ! 

We  may  further  remark,  here,  that  this  whole  theory  of  vibrations  is 
a  pitiful  plagiarism,  from  Hartley ; — a  theory  long  ago,  even  as  to  the 
nervous  apparatus,  abandoned,  by  all  who  make  any  pretensions  to  phy- 
siological science.     Hear  them  again  : 

*'*'  It  is  well  to  remark,  that  nature  is  like  the  human  brain ;  and  is  incessantly 

producing  formSj  as  the  brain  is  thoughts"  i 

« 

Doubtless,  many  will  suppose  that  this  theory,  at  least,  is  original.  But 
no  ; — to  produce  any  new  thought  is,  with  the  clairvoyant's  guardians, 
a  "  golden  impossibility  1"  The  identical  conception  was  anticipated 
in  a  remarkable  work,  which  we  specially  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  modern  atheists,  as  furnishing  a  great  magazine  of  wondrous  ar- 
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guments,  well  suitiRo  their  purposes.  We  mean  the  mock  Memoirs  of 
Martin  us  Scriblerius.  There  the  marvellous  discovery  is  made,  and  set 
forth  in  all  the  fitting  phraseology  of  wonder,  that  "  as  the  liver  secretes 
hile,  so  doth  the  brain  secrete  ideas !" 

So  much  for  clairvoyant  psychology.  Now  let  us  have  a  specimen  of 
its  ontology : 

«*  Matter  is  the  substance  of  every  thing  in  the  univerBC." — P,  227.  "  The  re- 
finement of  matter  is  termed  spiritual." — P.  58.  "  It  is  a  law  of  matter  to  pro- 
duce its  ultimate  mind." — P,  50.     •*  All  uhimates  are  matter." — F.  47. 

The  cosmology  is  fully  equal  to  the  ontology  : 

"  The  universe  is  a  wrtor"  .'—P.  77.     "  The  earth  is  a  stomach''  .'—P.  309.      ' 

But  the  astronomy  of  the  work  is  most  ridiculous  of  all.  It  does  not 
even  possess  the  poor  merit  of  being  new  ;  but  is  a  miserable  theft  from 
the  wild  reveries  of  Charles  Fourier.  It  asserts  six  circles  of  suns, 
formed  successively  around  the  great  central  vortex,  or  "unimaginable 
ocean  of  liquid  fire."  Each  circle  of  suns,  or  each  family  of  planets,  is 
represented  as  being  produced  by  the  emission  of  igneous  particles  pro- 
jected from  a  circle,  relatively  nearer  the  primordial  vortex.  These  par- 
ticles are  drawn  together  by  attraction,  and  thus  form  nuclei,  which  ulti- 
mately increase  to  the  proper  magnitude ! 

This  theory  is  contradictory  to  the  settled  laws  of  mathematics  and 
physics  also.  For  if  the  hypothetical  igneous  particles  be  under  the  do- 
minion of  attraction,  they  could  not  be  projected  at  all,  without  the  whole 
mass  to  which  they  adhere  attractively  becoming  projectile  also.  And  if 
the  particles  be  not  under  the  dominion  of  attraction, — like  all  imponder- 
able agents,  as  light,  heat,  &c., — their  intensity  must  decrease  in  the  exact 
ratio  that  the  square  of  their  distance  increases ;  and  thus,  every  league 
of  their  journey  in  free  space,  instead  of  bringing  them  nearer  together, 
80  as  to  constitute  a  nucleus,  would  only  remove  them  farther  apart  1  Just 
as  the  opposite  sides  of  any  angle  continually  and  rapidly  diverge  the 
farther  they  are  produced  from  the  apex. 

But  again,  the  theory  does  not  give,  and  cannot  give,  any  explanation 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  rotatory  and  elliptical  motions  of  the  suns  and  plan- 
ets. Ignorant  and  imbecile  as  the  guardians  of  Davis  are,  they  could 
not  avoid  perceiving  this  defect  in  their  heterogeneous  system  ;  and  they 
have  endeavored  to  avoid  the  inference  by  an  hypothesis,  still  more  ridi- 
culous.    Hear  them  account  for  the  motion  of  the  sun  around  its  axis : 

"  The  motion  it  has,  upon  its  axis,  is  the  still  more  violent  motion  that  was  given  it  bv  the 
reoeptton  of  particles,  which  came  with  such  velocity  as  to  cause  it  almost  instantly  to  revolve" 
— P.  1G5. 

One  or  two  considerations  only,  deduced  from  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples of  motion  and  the  established  laws  of  physics,  will  serve  to  de- 
monstrate the  extreme  folly  of  such  a  supposition.  1.  Every  particle  of 
matter  that  falls  towards  a  sun,  or  planet,  according  to  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion, must  fall,  in  a  line  directly  perpendicular,  to  the  centre  of  the  at- 
tracting mass. 

2.  No  conceivable  impetus,  perpendicular  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  can 
possibly  confer  rotatory  motion  !  And  thus  do  we  see  that  the  astrono- 
my is  in  perfect  keeping  with  all  the  rest — which,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  a  jumble  of  huge  impossibilities. 

We  need  make  but  a  single  remark  as  to  the  detestable  moraility  of 
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the  book.  This,  however,  has  one  merit.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  science.  As  the  latter  is  suited  to  the  sphere  of  the  mad-house,  so 
the  former  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  ethics  of  the  penitentiary.  The 
one  is  a  fit  philosophy  for  fools, — ^the  other,  a  heatUifid  code  for  the  deck 
of  a  piratical  cruiser  1     Hear : 

**The  interior  principle,  which  i»  of  divine  origin^  cannot  be  made  *tn7,  nor  can  it  be  con- 
taminated.  And  all  evil  \»  of  external  and  superficial  origin,  and  is  felt  by  all  as  external ;  and 
hence  to  buiish  evil  from  the  world,  a  change  mu«t  occur  in  the  social  condition  of  the  world !" 
Fage  410. 

"The  innate  divtntMsa  of  the  spirit  of  man,  prohibits  the  possibility  of  spiritiud  vnci-ed7U»$ 
or  unrighteousness!" — PctgeAX^  '^Sin,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  does  not 
jeally  exisL"— Pag'c521. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  I  held  a  short  time  ago  with  a  cer- 
tain eminent  Associationist  of  *'  the  modern  Athens,"  who  strenuously 
advocated  this  new  ethical  doctrine.  I  asked  him  if  there  be  really  no 
such  thing  as  sin  in  the  world,  in  what  light  did  he  view  murder  ?  He 
replied  coolly — '*  why,  murder  is  a  mere  breach  of  etiquette ;  and  the 
robber  is  only  a  man  of  uncultivated  manners!" 

In  one  place,  the  wonderful  discovery  is  made,  "  that  man  has  only 
three  senses,'  and  common  sense  is  not  among  the  trio !     Page  638. 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Davis  states,  "  that  the  human  race  yvere  pri'ni- 
tively  black  ;  they  then  changed  to  hrotcn  ;  then  to  a  dingy  yellow  ;  then 
to  a  dir^y  gray,  and  finally,  after  innumerable  ages,  a  certain  portion  of 
them  came  out  of  the  coloring  process  wJiiie  /  The  author  does  not 
distinctly  assert  whether  the  primitive  hair  was  woolly^  or  whether  the 
African  odor,  so  agreeable. to  the  olfactories  of  an  abolitionist,  primi- 
tively predominated  ;  nor  the  length  of  the  primitive  heels,  nor  the  flat- 
ness of  the  primitive  noses.  But  all  this  may  easily  be  inferred.  The 
announcement  that  mankind  were  all  originally  negroes,  will  doubtless 
be  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  whole  Gairison  and  Wendell  Phillips' 
school,  who  are  so  very  solicitous  to  renounce  their  affinity  with  the 
white  race,  and  identify  themselves  with  gentlemen  and  ladies  oi  color  ! 
See  page  366. 

On  one  page,  the  author,  or  rather  authors,  (we  prefer  the  plural  in 
speaking  of  these  unknown  impostors!)  show  themselves  rather  ungallant 
in  their  scientific  notice  of  the  organism  of  the  fair  sex.     Hear  ! 

**  The  highest  perfection  of  foetal  development  is  characrerized  by  the  nature  and  constitntion 
of  the  male ;  while  the  unascended,  or  slightly  arrested  uterodevehpment  establishes  the 
female !  It  is  a  slight  arrest  of  the  process  of  development  that  determmes  the  imperfect  form 
of  the  plant  oj  animal  I"— Po^e  303. 

As  one,  out  of  innumerable  instances  of  the  most  glaring  contradic- 
tion, we  will  give  the  following:  The  authors  consume  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  explaining  how  the  solar  system  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous 
aggregation  of  atoms !  Now,  after  such  a  labored  explanation,  one 
might  rationally  presume  that  they  really  believed  that  the  solar  system 
was  produced,  inasmuch  as  they  give  a  sort  of  statistical  account  of  its 
actual  production.  But  no  such  thing.  They  do  not  believe  one  word 
of  their  own  cosmogony.     Hear  them  elsewhere : 

'*A  well-known  philosopher  discovered  that  the  earth,  and  all  kindred  bodies,  revolve 
unceasingly  in  harmony  around  the  sun.  He  thus  discovered  the  truth ;  but  that  truth  existed 
the  samefrom  aU  eternity  r — Page  430. 

The  truth  of  a  fact  is  the  fact  itself;  and  if  the  planets  revolved  around 
their  central  sun  from  eternity,  then  beyond  all  question,  they  never 
were  produced  at  all! 
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But  all  these  scientific  follies  are  pure  reason,  wben  compared  with  the 
theological  and  social  sections  of  the  work.  The  theology  is  Atheism — 
the  social  economy  is  made  up  of  truculent  tirades,  and  fierce  denuncia- 
tions against  all  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  classes  of  society — hypocri- 
tical whiningrs  about  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  vague  hints  at  an 
ideal  plan  of  impossible  association.  In  blasphemy,  the  authors  out-do 
Paine.  In  abuse  of  ciyilization,  they  transcend  the  St.  Simonists ;  while 
in  unintelligible  jargon,  they  are  altogether  pre-eminent. 

The  whole  volume  is  composed  of  fragments  of  exploded  theories,  ut- 
terly destitude  of  even  a  method  in  its  madness.  It  is  a  sort  of  stage- 
show,  or  exhibition  o£ phantasmagoria,  where  Swedenborg  and  the  old 
Hindoos,  DemocritUA  and  D.  Holbach,  Plato  and  Charles  Fourier,  are 
made  to  pass  before  us  in  a  wild,  spectral  light,  babbling  of  unintelligi- 
ble things. 

In  fine,  were  it  not  for  the  savage  attacks  on  religion,  morality,  the 
rights  of  property,  and  all  social  orderj  in  which  the  very  hearts  of  the 
authors  speak  out  in  that  burning  language  of  passion,  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood, we  should  be  tempted  to  regard  the  whole  treatise  as  a  covert 
satire  against  in6delity,  social  reform,  materialism,  and  all  philosophies, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  general !  It  resembles  very  much,  not  in  its 
wit  (for  to  the  attic  salt  it  makes  no  manner  of  pretension,)  but  in  its 
matter  and  logic,  the  notable  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerius,  the  ini- 
mitable scientific  satire  of  Pope  and  his  companions,  with  this  radical 
difference,  that  the  latter  was  penned  in  jest,  but  the  former  in  sober 
earnest. 

Throughout  the  entire  book,  there  is  but  a  single  new  idea,  and  that 
is  so  wonderful,  we  beg  leave  to  give  it  in  the  author's  own  words.  He 
is  relating  the  appearance  of  the  spirit- world,  during  his  ahnomud  state. 
He  says,  or  is  made  to  say,  "  I  can  behold  these  holy  and  celestial  beau- 
ties without  becoming  disconcerted.  I  do  not  hear,  but  see  music  !  I 
tee  it,  in  the  voices  of  flowers,  that  speak,  yet  make  no  sound,"  &c. — 
p.  659. 

"  See  music  !"  At  first  I  deemed  the  above  idea  altogether  new ;  but 
on  farther  reflection,  I  am  not  sure.  It  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  that 
hath  not  hitherto  appeared  in  print,  which  contains,  nevertheless,  the 
identical  conception. 

A  certain  hunter  employed  a  painter  to  draw  him  the  picture  of  an 
eagle  on  the  wing.  The  artist  accomplished  the  task  sasigned  him  in  as 
perfect  a  manner  as  possible.  But  the  sapient  hunter  flew  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  rated  the  painter  soundly,  because,  in  the  picture,  for- 
sooth, he  did  not  make  the  eagle  scream  I  The  anecdote  is  likely 
unknown  to  the  guardians  of  Mr.  Davis.  Perhaps  they  got  their  idea 
of  seeing  music  from  a  little  novel  entitled  the  *'  Yankee  in  London." 
When  an  eminent  savant  showed  Jonathan  a  certain  well-known  insect, 
magnified  by  a  large  lens  to  the  size  of  a  hog,  which  in  form  the  small 
animal  was  said  very  much  to  resemble,  Jonathan,  to  demonstrate  the 
penetration  of  his  genius,  swore  '  that  he  guessed  he  heard  it  grunt!" 
A  quite  easy  feat  for  one  who  can  see  music. 

To  conclude  our  whole  critique  with  a  general  abstract :  The  book  be- 
fore us  confounds  cause  and  effect ;  belies  sensation ;  beggars  imagination ; 
reduces  reason  to  a  dream ;  exalts  vice  into  virtue ;  asserts  murder  to  be 
religion ;  denounces  all  that  is  holy ;  eulogises  all  that  is  mean,  base,  and 
degrading ;  and  if  there  be  any  absurdity,  ever  uttered  by  the  lips  of  folly. 
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not  found  in  its  pages,  the  fact  is  owing  more  to  the  ignorance  than  the  in- 
attention of  the  plagiarists,  who  have  proven  their  indispatahle  claim  to  the 
crowning  infamy  of  being,  at  once  the  most  unscrupulous  and  the  most 
silly,  of  all  impostors  ever  preserved,  as  specimens  of  literary  and  moral 
monstrosity,  in  the  museum  of  human  history. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  HOIE. 

[This  fragment  is  almost  simply  a  versification  of  a  beautiful  passage  in  that  most  unpres- 
sive  of  modern  books  of  travel,  "  Eothen."  The  author  had  no  need  of  metrical  aid  to  show 
himself  a  poet, — a  poet  io  toe  truest  meaning  of  the  word — ^its  creative  meaning.  Let  the 
reader  search  for  the  passage,  and  see  how  little  had  to  be  done  by  the  presumptuous  hand — 
thos  committing  <<  the  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess"  of  gilding  refined  gold,  and  painting  the 

liiy.J 

Journeying  in  the  desert,  the  fifth  day, 
The  atmosphere  above  lay  vast  aad  dead ; 
And  the  whole  earth,  within  my  utmost  sight 
And  keenest  listening,  was  lifeless,  still, — 
As  some  dispeopled  and  forgotten  world, 
That  in  the  heavens,  through  light's  wasted  flood, 
Rolls  round  and  round. 

The  sun,  which  fiercer  grew, 
And  fiercer,  shone  more  mightily  than  ever, 
Unveiled,  unsoftened,  down  upon  my  head ; 
And,  as  I  drooped  beneath  his  fire,  and  closed 
My  eyes  ai^ainst  the  glare  surrounding  me, 
1  slowly  fell  asleep  ; — ^for  how  much  time, 
How  many  minutes,  I  cannot  declare  ; 
.But  after  a  brief  while  I  was  awaked, 
Gently,  as  by  my  wife's  hand  on  my  eyes, 
With  a  soft  peal  of  bells, — my  native  bells  >— 
Church  belb :  the  innocent  bells  of  Marlen-towB. 
Bells  that  before  had  never  sounded  out 
Their  melodies  beyond  the  Blaygow  hills. 
,  My  fii*8t  impression  was,  that  I  still  dwelt 
A  happy  loiterer  in  the  clime  of  dreams ; 
Bat  1  aroused,  and  drew  aside  the  silk 
That  veiled  my  eyes ;  and,  as  a  thirsty  deer 
Dips  his  hot  face  into  some  cooling  stream, 
So  plunged  I  mine  bare  into  the  day's  light; 
And  then,  indeed,  I  was  enough  awake. 
But  still,  those  bells,  those  old.  dear  Mnrlen  bells, 
Hang  on ;  though  not  for  joy,  but  with  a  calm. 
Mild,  quiet,  steady  clang — ringing  for  church  I 
After  another  while,  they  died  away. 
How  long  a  while,  nor  I,  nor  auy  near 
Could  tell  distinctly ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
The  sixth  part  of  an  hour,  at  least,  bad  lapsed. 
This  strange  efl^ect,  most  singular  and  strange, 
I,  in  a  philosophic  mood,  ascribed 
Unto  the  sun's  great  heat,  the  clear,  dry  air, 
And  the  deep  stillness  that  lay  all  around. 


2Z0 


The  EeHpse. 

Metbonght,  my  hearing  organs  rendered  tense, 
And  most  susceptible  to  eveiy  sonnd, 
Keenly  vibrated  to  the  passing  touch 
Of  some  mere  memory  that  swept  across 
My  brain,  bewildered  in  the  maze  of  sleep. 
Since  my  return  to  England,  f  am  told 
That  like  vibrations  have  been  heard  at  sea 
By  sailors,  when  the  equatorial  sun 
Blazed  in  the  zenith,  and  their  ship,  becalmed, 
Swung  idle  in  the  tridst  of  ocean  :  then, 
In  trembling  wonder  did  their  charmed  cars 
List  to  the  chime  of  their  own  village  bells. 


[September, 


THE  ECLIPSE. 


The  earth  was  all  silent. 

The  ocean  at  rest, 
The  sun -gilded  clouds 

Floated  down  in  the  west; 
A  rich  banner  of  gems 

In  the  sky  was  unfurled, 
And  the  stars  sweetly  smiled 

On  a  guilt-stricken  world. 


I  gazed  on  it  a  time, 

As  the  shadow  advanced — 
Mv  soul  overpowered — 

My  spirit  entranced ; 
I  thought  of  the  being 

Who  nileth  above, 
Whose  voice  is  all  mercy— 

Whose  voice  is  all  love. 


The  bright  silv'ry  moon 

In  the  east  haa  arose 
From  its  cloud-curtain  bed, 

From  its  azure  repose ; 
It  smiled  on  the  east, 

And  it  smiled  on  the  west. 
As  a  child  on  its  parent 

Just  awoke  from  its  rest. 


But  the  cloud  passed  away. 

And  the  moon's  mellow  beams 
Lit  up  the  wild  landi«cape, 

Like  infantile  dreams ; 
They  danced  on  the  ocean— 

They  laughed  on  the  earth, 
As  the  star  of  Judea 

On  Immanuel's  birth. 


It  rose  in  the  .<(pIendor 

Of  a  bridal  decked  maid,^ 
A  fit  handmaid  of  earth. 

In  her  bright  robes  arrayed 
But  its  face  was  half  veiled. 

And  its  eyes  closed  in  sleep, 
Threw  a  shade  on  the  earth, 

And  a  shade  on  the  deep. 


There's  a  voice  in  the  heavens. 

That  calls  unto  man — 
A  volume  wide  open. 

Our  vision  should  scan ; 
It  speaks  to  the  /tmd, 

And  impresses  the  heart 
With  the  power  of  Grod, 

That  should  never  depart. 


Morgantown,  Va, 
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ON  THE  BESURBECTION  OF  THE  BOOT. 

There  is  no  intelligent  or  reflecting  mind  but  what  bas  found  tbis  to 
be  a  subject  of  frequent  and  serious  meditation.  Shall  this  body  rise 
again,  is  a  question  that  presents  itself  with  a.  vivid  and  intense  interest; 
and  for  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  which,  we  naturally  seek  for  all 
the  aids  that  can  be  found  both  in  revelation  and  analogy.  The  imma- 
terial seems  so  closely  allied  to  the  material,  the  metaphysical  to  the 
physical,  that  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  regarded  by  many  as  indis- 
cerptible ;  and  although  all  have  to  admit  that  the  spirit  leaves  the  body, 
for  a  time  at  least,  they  still  look  forward  to  a  period,  distant  perhaps, 
when  the  body  and  spirit  shall  again  be  re-united. 

In  treating  this  subject,  the  starting  point  is  to  determine  two  things, 
viz.,  what  is  and  what  is  not — the  body  either  does  or  does  not  rise 
again.  To  reason  at  all  we  must  reason  on  fixed  principles ;  and  what 
we  admit  in  one  place  must  not  be  denied  in  another,  because  it  may 
conflict  with  either  our  prejudices  or  wishes.  We  know,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  thousands  of  years,  that  the  body  which  we  call  our  own, 
and  which  lives  and  moves  upon  the  earth,  will,  when  it  ceases  to  be 
the  tenement  of  the  spirit,  return  to,  or  rather  resolve  itself  into  its  ele- 
mentary principles,  and  what  is  now  the  visible  man,  will  become  invisi- 
ble matter.  The  science  of  chemistry  teaches  us  the  exact  proportions 
of  each  elementary  substance  that  enter  into  the  foiination  of  our  bodies; 
and  we  find  by  analysis  and  comparison,  that  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
elements  which  form  the  body  which  we  occupy,  enter  into,  in  diflerent 
proportions,  nearly  the  whole  material  world,  and  that  the  same  mate- 
rial goes  to  form  other  organized  bodies ;  and  we  find  it  to  be  a  univer- 
sal and  unfailing  law  of  nature,  that  the  same  matter  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, forever  pursues  the  same  course :  for  instance,  analogy 
teaches  us  that  the  flesh  of  man  and  the  flesh  of  the  ox  is  made  up  of  nearly 
the  same  gases — the  only  diflerence  consisting  in  a  slight  variation  in 
their  proportions  of  combinations.  Now,  it  will  be  plain,  the  above  law 
holding  good,  that  when  a  decomposition  takes  place,  3hd  each  becomes 
either  suddenly  or  by  degrees  resolved  into  its  elements,  that  these  ele- 
ments will  each  act  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  that  the  oxygen  gas 
which  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  flesh  of  the  ^x,  which  is  set  free 
by  the  decomposition,  will  be  precisely  under  the  san^e  law  that  the 
oxygen,  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  flesh  of  paan,  and  that 
they  will  therefore  both  be  equally  under  the  law  that  controls  the 
movements  or  combinations  of  oxygen  in  all  those  substances  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  Carrying  out  this  same  law,  then,  in  connection  with 
another  law  of  nature,  viz.,  that  no  particle  of  matter  is  ever  lost,  we 
will  find  that  the  very  same  gases  which  compose  our  present  bodies 
may  have,  and  have  formed  their  respective  parts  in  thousands  of  other 
objects  and  substances.  We  know  that  every  thing  in  the  material 
world  is  constantly  demanding  something  of  its  fellow-material  for  its 
being  and  wants  ;  and  that  this  constant  demand  could  only  be  supplied 
by  the  changes  which  are  daily  and  hourly  going  forward,  by  which  new 
matter  is  evolved  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  taken  up.  To  fully  illus- 
trate this,  it  only  requires  the  history  of  a  little  flower :    Observe  it  frQO| 
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tbe  time  its  seed  it  fint  planted  in  the  eartli.  It  fifBt  requires  moistare 
to  make  it  expand  and  germinate ;  it  then  requires  the  sun  to  shine  upon 
it,  and  the  dews  and  rain  to  water  it,  and  the  air  to  nourish  it ;  and  de« 
prired  of  either,  it  ceases  to  grow — to  lire.  As  it  grows  it  is  constanti  j 
appropriating  to  itself  new  matter,  drawn  from  the  earth,  air  and  water. 
It  oecomes,  as  it  were,  a  little  machine  put  in  motion  hy  the  sun,  and 
manufactures  from  the  materials  which  surround  it  a  delicate  and  heaa- 
tiful  flower. 

If  these  remarks,  then,  serve  to  prove  this  fact,  Tiz^  that  the  same  par- 
ticles which  now  form  our  bodies,  will  hereafter  enter  into  the  formation 
of  others,  which  none  can  successfully  deny,  it  at  the  same  time  will 
make  self-evident  the  fact,  that  the  moment  a  body  is  resolved  into  its 
elementary  principles,  they  at  once  cease  to  bear  any  relationship  what- 
ever with  tne  form  which  they  had  previously  entered  into,  so  that  the 
gases  which  now  constitute  any  Bpecific  body  will,  when  it  ceases  to 
exist,  and  they  in  consequence  become  set  free — cecue  to  hearforeter  rf- 
terwards  any  more  relatiotuhip  to  that  pakticular  body,  than  if  they  had 
KEVER  entered  into  it  at  all. 

Did  a  contrary  course  ensue,  the  beautiful  system  of  nature  which  now 
exists  would  .be  broken  up,  and  the  world  be  filled  with  useless  bodies 
and  substances,  while  the  supplies  for  new  formations  would  become 
exhausted,  and  tbe  world  would  speedily  become  uninhabitable  to  man — 
a  barren  waste,  a  ruin,  and  a  blank  in  the  universe  of  God.  Our  own 
daily  observation  teaches  us  that  our  bodies  are  sustained  in  the  same 
way  that  other  organized  bodies  are ;  and  that  the  same  food  and  the 
same  air  which  supports  life  in  us,  will,  and  does  support  life  in  the  ani- 
mal creation,  and  that  the  laws  of  life  are  the  same  in  both  :  that  is,  both 
must  breathe  and  receive  nourishment,  in  order  that  life  may  be  pre- 
served. 

The  experiment  of  Lavoisier  showed,  that  an  adult  man  received  into  his 
system  daily  32 J  ouTices  oxygen,  (46.037  cubic  inches,)  which,  after  uni- 
ting with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  certain  parts  of  the  body,  are 
given  out  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  vapor  of  water. 

•*  At  every  moment,  with  every- expiration,  certain  quanlities  of  its 
elements  separate  from  the  animal  organism,  after  having  entered  into 
combination  with  the  body,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere."  '^ow, 
we  find  precisely  the  same  to  be  true  in  relation  to  animals.  The  horse, 
for  instance,  consumes  13  pounds  3J  ounces  of  oxygen  daily,  which 
unites  in  precisely  the  same  way  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  certain 
parts  of  his  body,  and  is  given  out  in  the  same  form  as  from  .our  bodies. 
W  hat,  then,  must  h«  the  result  when  both  respectively  resume  their  ele- 
ments 1  The  same  common  law  of  nature  controls  the  materials  of  each, 
and  the  oxygen  in  the  one  caee  and  the  oxygen  in  the  other,  are  both 
oqually  ready  to  fill  their  parts  in  any  other  form.  It  necessarily  follows, 
then,  that  as  far  as  our  material  organization  goes,  we  are  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  laws  as  other  organized  bodies,  and  that  a  material  res- 
toration of  our  organized  bodies  would  be  inconsistent  ^-ith  the  laws  of 
nature,  (or  the  laws  of  God,  for  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  God 
are  the  same,)  as  a  material  restoration  of  any  other  organized  body 
which  may  have  at  any  time  existed. 

•  It  is  also  another  wise  and  beautiful  law  of  nature,  that  every  particle 
of  matter  in  the  universe  is  appropriated  ;  that  there  is.nothing  idle — no 
atom  but  what  is  fulfilling  its  part.  This  law  would  therefore  prove 
conclusively  that  no  restoration  of  bodies  could  take  place  without  a 
destruction   and   complete  annihilation    of  very  much   that  has  been 
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brought  into  existence,  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  form  a 
component  part  of  two  separate  bodies  or  substances  at  the  same  time. 
Hence,  the  restitution  of  any  specific  body  whose  original  elements  now 
foiTn  a  component  part  of  another  body,  must  necessarily  cause,  if  it  took 
place,  a  destruction  of  that  body.  Moreover^  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  bodies 
go  out  of  existence,  and  become  as  entirely  extinct  as  though  they  never 
had  existed  at  all,  and  therefore  a  resurrection  of  this  identical  body 
could  not  possibly  be  implied  or  understood ;  for  in  order  for  a  resur- 
rection or  restoration  to  take  place,  the  thing  so  restored  or  raised  must 
necessarily  he  in  existence.  Now,  if  a  body  has  gone  entirely  out  of  exis- 
tence, it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  restored.  Writers  on  this  subject  gen- 
erally go  no  further  than  this  passage — *'  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  tbdu  return;"  arguing,  that  as  man  was  originally  made  from 
duaif  that  he  returns  to  dust,  and  he  can  and  will  be  raised  from  the 
game  dust  again.  Now  the  difficulty  here  is  this  :  writers  do  not  go  far 
enough;  they  take  it  literally  that  man  does  return  to  dust,  and  that  the 
dust  remains  (where,  they  cannot  tell,^  somewhere,  until  he  shall  be 
finally  raised.  Whereas,  the  truth  is,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
what  now  constitutes  our  bodies  ever  returns  to  dust.  The  iiesh  and  all 
the  liquids  of  the  system  speedily  resolve  themselves  into  their  elemen- 
tary principles  ;  the  bones  gradually  crumble  in  their  decomposition  into 
dust,  which  itself  passes  on  in  gaseous  forms  ;  so  that  not  only  our  dust 
ceases  to  remain  in  existence,  but  as  has  already  been  stated,  where  and 
what  now  composes  this  body,  is  resolved  into  its  original  elements.  It 
continues  from  day  to  day  to  enter  into  and  forms  other  bodies,  and  that 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  common  with  the  other  gases  may,  when  it 
ceases  to  remain  in  its  present  form  and  place  in  composing  our  bodies, 
and  is  set  free  by  decomposition,  enter  the  same  as  other  oxygen  into 
the  formation  of  air,  water,  vegetables^  minerals,  or  any  other  substance 
of  which  it  at  any  time  can  form  a  part.  In  reply,  then,  to  the  question. 
Does  the  body  rise  again  1  I  answer,  no  !  It  is  impossible — wholly  and 
utterly  impossible,  and  incompatible  with  all  that  we  see  and  know  of 
the  works  of  God.  It  is  impossible,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  wisdom  that  God  ever  displays.  It  is  incompatible,  because  if  it  took 
place,  it  must  necessarily  produce  a  state  of  things  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  the  infinite,  and  at  variance  with  all  the  laws  by 
which  he  governs  the  world.  According  to  computation  on  the  subject, 
there  has  already  existed  upon  the  earth  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabi- 
tants to  constitute  a  bulk  of  matter  approximating  in  amount  to  the 
whole  contents  of  this  globe,  which  amount  will  increase  as  time  rolls  on, 
until  it  may  exceed  it  by  ten  thousand  fold.  Now,  should  a  restitution 
or  resurrection  of  these  bodies  take  place  at  the  same  time,  the  original 
matter  which  compose  them  has  not  only  composed  thousands  of  other 
bodies,  but  is  already  at  this  moment  appropriated.  How,  and  on  what 
principle  would  it  be  possible  1  Let  them  who  would  answer  by  the  power 
of  God  reflect  but  a  moment,  and  they  must  see  that  this  very  power 
would  forbid  such  a  state  of  things,  for  it  never  can  act  in  contradiction 
to  itself.  The  grand  difficulty  with  us  all  is,  that  we  do  not  define 
things  properly  to  our  own  minds.  We  are  content  with  indistinct  pic- 
tures, vague  imaginings,  dreamy  and  indistinct  sensations,  instead  of  fix- 
ing and  defining  things  permanently,  and  giving  them  a  tangible,  fixed 
and  definite  form  or  position.  I  think  none  will  deny  that  the  best  pos- 
sible way  to  glorify  our  Maker,  is  to  use  ai-ight  the  talents  with  which 
he  has  endowed  us.  The  parable  of  the  Saviour  clearly  proves  this;  and 
it  cannot  be  surely  using  them  aright  to  be  content  to  remain  in  error 
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respecting  any  vital  or  important  truth.  Things  either  are  or  are  not — ^they 
mu8t  be  or  they  must  not  be,  and  this  applies  to  spiritual  things  as  well  as 
temporal  things.  There  either  must  he  a  resurrection  of  this  identical 
body,  or  there  must  not  be  ;  one  thing  or  the  other  must  take  place.  I 
think  it  has  been  proved  that  it  will  pot  take  place  ;  but  let  those  who 
still  contend  that  it  does,  fix  in  their  own  minds,  and  define  to  them- 
selves clearly  if  they  can,  how  it  is  raised,  and  at  thl  same  time  remem- 
ber, that  if  our  identical  body  is  raised,  all  most  be  raised,  from  Adam 
downwards.  Let  them  picture  to  themselves  Adam  raised  up  in  his 
body,  and  the  whole  billions  of  millions  that  have  lived.  Let  them  take 
the  figurative  expression,  "  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in 
it,  and  death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them  ;"  and 
in  taking  such  a  view,  they  roust  inevitably  find  difiSculties  and  impossi- 
bilities in  the  way,  to  account  for  and  explain  which  they  make  no  at- 
tempt ;  and  even  a  cursory  view  of  which  will  show  that  no  such  state 
of  things  could  possibly  occur  in  a  well  organised  system  of  nature  or 
creation.  In  the  first  place,  supposing  this  identical  body  was  raised  up 
at  the  moment  of  its  resurrection,  where  would  it  be  ?  Of  course,  if  it 
came  from  the  grave  it  must  be  upon  the  earth.  Now,  if  a  resurrection 
of  all  who  have  lived  should  take  place,  even  within  a  short  time,  without 
even  any  material  increase  of  the  vast  number  who  have  lived  upon  the 
earth,  where  would  they  find  room,  even  for  the  shortest  space  of  time, 
to  dwell  on  ?  Their  numbers  would  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  in  one  solid  mass,  to  a  depth  or  height  of  miles  in  thickness.  If  the 
body  be  raised,  it  must  have  room,  and  no  two  could  occupy  the  same 
identical  place.  Even  the  wildest  imagination  could  never  conceive 
such  a  state  of  things  to  come  to  pass ;  and  yet  when  the  assertion  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  reduced  to  a  tangible  form,  such,  or  a  similar 
state  of  things  must  occur.  If  this  identical  body  was  raised,  how  pain- 
iul,  how  awfuly  would  be  the  sight !  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  it, 
for  our  own  practical  knowledge  and  experience  is  quite  sufiScient  to  en- 
able us  to  form  a  tolerably  coirect  picture.  There  would  be  the  lame, 
the  blind,  those  who  had  lost  limbs,  who  were  crippled,  the  maniac,  the 
savage !  This  must  be,  if  tlie  identical  body  is  raised  up ;  for  any  dif- 
ferent body  would  not  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body ;  in^ac^,  would  be 
no  resurrection  at  all,  but  would  be  a  new  creation  ;  so  thatflf  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  takes  place  at  all,  it  must  be  thie  identical  body,  or 
else  it  is  no  resurrection,  but  a  new  creation  of  some  other  body.  "  And 
the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it."  Now  is  there  actually  any 
dead  in  the  sea  1  Taking  it  literally  that  the  sea  is  meant,  do  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  been  drowned  remain  in  the  sea  1  Of  course  not. 
Do  not  we  find  them  rapidly  to  decompose  %  and  the  very  oxygen  gas 
that  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  body  may,  and  probably  does,  when 
set  free,  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  water  of  4he  ocean.  These  bo- 
dies, therefore,  have  no  existence.  How,  then,  can  it  be  possible  for  the 
sea  to  give  up  what  \tha^  not  ?  '*  And  death  and  hell  deliver  up  the 
dead  which  are  in  them."  Hell  here  is  understood  to  mean  the  grave. 
Now  as  singular  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  the  dead  actually  have  no 
graves.  Where  is  the  grave  of  Adam,  and  all  who  lived  before  the  flood? 
where  are  the  graves  of  Abraham,  and  all  who  lived  until  Christ  appear- 
ed ?  where  are  the  graves  of  Alexander  and  all  his  hosts  ?  of  Xerxes  and 
his  armies  1  of  the  millions  who  have  lived  1 — they  have  no  graves.  The 
present  generation,  it  is  true,  have  their  graves,  and  that  is  about  all  that 
can  be  said,  and  the  coming  generation  will  forget  them.  So  has  it  been 
from  the  beginning,  and  so  will  it  be  to  the  end.    The  place  where  the 
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«[ead  were  laid  is  broken  up,  and  their  graves  are  occupied  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  living.  But  the  dead  have  no  graves  in  a  much  fuller  sense. 
Go  and  look  where  the  body  may  have  been  carefully  laid  a  few  short 
years  ago — is  it  there  I  no,  it  is  gone — no  trace  remains ;  wherever  it 
may  be,  it  certainly  is  not  in  the  grave — that  has  ceased  to  be  its  tene- 
ment ;  therefore,  the  grave  has  it  not  and  cannot  give  it  up  ;  neither  can  the 
body  come  forth,  because  it  is  not  there,  it  is  impossible,  then,  to  give  the 
passage  a  literal  translation.  They  are  frequently  setting  forth  a  great 
truth,  namely,  the  immutability  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  habit  with  many,  and 
they  doubtless  think  it  a  commendable  one,  to  say,  such  and  such  things 
are  beyond  our  comprehension— we  must  leave  them  in  his  hands  who 
does  all  things  well.  Now,  if  this  had  been  the  real  intention  of  the 
Almighty,  he  would  never  have  created  man  with  mind,  and  endowed 
him  with  that  high  intelligence  which  is  ever  seeking  to  make  itself 
acquainted  with  not  only  the  material  world,  but  also  that  world  which 
lies  beyond — not  only  with  the  visible,  but  the  invisible  ;  a  mind  whose 
ardent  seekings  long  to  comprehend  the  universe  of  God.  Now  those 
who  are  content  to  remain  in  ignorauce  of  any  great  truth,  do  not  dis- 
charge the  duties  they  owe  to  God,  themselves,  and  their  fellows.  There 
is  a  limit  to  man's  power,  because  he  is  finite ;  but  then  where  that  limit 
is  who  can  tell  ?  Has  not  his  genius  discovered  and  become  familiar  with 
things  which  those  who  lived  before  him  never  dreamed  of,  or  thought 
wholly  impossible  1  Has  he  not  made  the  elements  subserve  his  will,  and 
matter  subject  to  his  pleasure  t  Does  not  the  experience  of  every  year 
teach  us^  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  written  with  a  fire-beam  on  the  roof  of 
heaven,  that  man  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  higher  and  higher  state  of  be- 
ing, bringing  home  to  us  all  the  bright  and  glorious  truths,  that  God  has 
indeed  made  **  man  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  has  crowned  him 
with  glory  and  honor  ?"  And  do  we  not  find  that  each  discovery,  each 
grand  truth  that  is  unfolded,  increases  our  reverence,  our  love  and  adora- 
tion for  the  God  who  made  us?  Who  feels  the  greatest  admiration,  and 
comprehends  most  his  power  ?  the  astronomer,  who  sees  a  world  in 
every  star — many  surpassing  his  own  by  a  thousand  fold  in  extent,  and  all 
rolling  in  beauty  and  order  through  space,  or  the  simple  and  uninformed 
mind,  who  sees  nothing  in  the  stars  but  small  lights  to  give  light  by  night  1 
The  question  requires  no  answer ;  and  the  experience  of  the  past  tells 
us  that  we  shall  go  forward — that  our  progress  is  onward  and  upward, 
and  the  revelation  of  every  truth  is  a  step  higher  in  the  order  of  our  ex- 
istence. The  investigation  of  no  subject,  however  solemn,  if  done  in  a 
proper  spirit,  but  what  must  be  attended  with  more  or  less  advantage ; 
and  to  ascertain  the  attributes  of  our  Maker,  and  our  relationship  to  him, 
is  our  first  and  highest  duty. 

Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  asserts,  and  successfully  maintains  and 
proves,  that  the  body  which  we  now  occupy  is  in  fact  no  part  of  our- 
selves.   Says  he, 

"  Our  organized  bodies  are  ao  more  oarseWes,  or  part  of  oareeWes,  than  any  other  mat- 
ter aroand  us;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  bow  matter  which  is  no  part  of  ourselves  may 
be  appropriated  to  as  in  the  manner  which  our  present  bodies  are,  as  how  we  can  receive 
impressions  from,  and  have  no  power  over,  aov  mbtter.  We  have  already,  several  dm«s 
over,  lost  a  great  part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  our  body,  according  to  certain  common 
established  laws  of  nature,  yet  we  remain  the  same  living  agents.  Whf  n  we  shall  lose 
as  great  a  part,  or  the  whole,  by  another  common  established  law  of  nature,  death,  why 
may  we  not  also  remain  the  same  7  That  the  alienation  has  been  gradual  in  one  case,  and 
in  the  other  will  be  more  at  once,  does  not  prove  anything  to  the  contrary." 

Death  may  immediately^  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  put  us  into  a 
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higher  and  more  enlarged  state  of  life,  afl  oar  birth  does;  a  state  in  which 
our  capacities  and  sphere  of  perception  and  action  may  be  much  greater 
than  at  present,  for  as  our  relation  to  our  external  organs  of  sense  ren- 
ders us  capable  of  existing  in  our  present  state  of  sensation,  so  it  may 
be  the  only  natural  hindrance  to  our  Existing  immediately,  and  of  course 
in  a  much  higher  state  of  reflection. 


**  And  thnt  when  ^e  ^  oat  of  this  world,  we  ma^  paai  into  new  tcenet,  and  a  new 
•tate  of  life  and  action,  jast  at  natoraUy  as  we  came  into  the  present" 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  that  our  own  bodies  are  in  fact  no  part  of  our- 
selves,  but  merely  matter  appropriated  to  ourselves,  it  is  self-evident  that 
when  oBce  separated  from  it,  we  can  have  no  more  interest  in  it  forever 
afterward  than  in  any  other  matter  which  exists  in  the  material  world. 

We  find  this  body  adapted  in  its  wants  and  relationships  to  the  present 
world  in  which  we  live — that  the  air  sustains  it  alive,  that  water  satisfiei 
its  thirst,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  nourish  it,  and  that  food  sustains  it ; 
that  it  is  the  direct  medium  of  all  sensations  and  enjoyments,  and  that  by 
it  mind  alone  is  enabled  to  act  upon  matter. 

But  a  different  state  of  things,  or  a  different  world,  would  require  an 
entirely  different  organization ;  and  such  a  body  as  is  suitable  for  us  here 
would  not  be  at  all  suitable  for  any  other  world.  Hence  the  beauty  of 
the  thought,  that  when  we  lay  aside  this  body,  we  are  bom  as  naturally 
into  the  world  prepared  for  us,  where  a  suitable  body  is  given  us,  as  we 
were  bom  into  this  world,  and  are  prepared  at  once  to  enter  upon  that 
state  of  existence  which  is  calculated  for  our  highest  happiness  and  good ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  that  conflicts  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  or  can  in  any  way  tend  to  set  it  aside.  When  the  Scriptures 
were  written,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  have  them  understood  or  be- 
lieved, to  adapt  them  in  some  measure  to  the  understanding  and  views  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  immediately  addressed.  St.  Paul,  particularly,  in 
all  his  Epistles,  sought  by  everv  means  in  his  power  to  make  them  as  clear 
as  possible,  and  availed  himself  of  all  familiar  illustrations  and  allusions 
to  familiar  objects  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  teaching  the  Gentile  worlds 
who  believed  that  with  death  all  was  ended,  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  them  comprehend  at  all,  to  teach  a  physical  resurrection,  or  what 
might  appear  to  be  a  physical  resurrection — for  it  is  evident,  f^om  this 
passage,  he  did  not  entertain  the  belief  in  a  resurrection  of  this  identical 
body: 

"  That  which  thoa  fowest  ii  not  quickened  except  it  die,  and  that  which  then  toweet 
thou  Bowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be  but  bare  grain  ;  it  may  chance  be  of  wheat  or 
of  Bome  other  grain.  But  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  has  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed 
his  own  body.  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  it  is  sown  in  corruption,  is  mised 
in  incorruption ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory  ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is 
raised  in  power :  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  There  is  a  nato- 
ral  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body." — lut  Cor,f  xv.  ch.,  86,  37,  42,  43  verses. 

Here  Paul  has  sought  a  familiar  illustration  in  the  sowing  of  seed  or 
grain,  to  account  to  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  his  Epistle  is  addressed,  in 
a  natural  and  easy  way  for  the  resurrection,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prove 
to  them  that  although  the  body  perished,  their  spirits  lived  on.  The  sow- 
ing and  springing  forth  of  the  grain  is  used  as  a  figure,  and  the  figure 
holds  good  s6  far  as  the  grain  born  is  not  the  identical  grain  sown, 
although  resembling  it ;  there  it  ceases,  for  the  spiritual  body  does  not 
bear  that  similitude  to  the  natural  body  that  the  e^rain  does  to  its  parent 
grain.  Our  body  is  sown,  or  it  may  be  more  clearly  expressed,  returned, 
to  its  elements,  and  in  its  place  is  given  us  a  new  body.    «  There  is  a 
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tiatural  bod'j,  and  there  is  a  apiritaal  body*"  The  satiiral  body  haa  sub- 
serred  all  its  purpotses,  and  answered  the  end  for  which  it  was  created*, 
the  sph'ituat  body  is  glTen,  adapted  to  the  new  sphere  of  existence  upoB 
which  we  are  to  enter.  Some  writers  hate  songhl  to  prove  by  the  mira** 
cles  performed  by  our  Saviour  in  raising  the  dead,  that  all  should  be 
raised  in  the  same  way ;  but  instead  of  its  being  a  parallel  case^  there  ii 
not  the  slightest  resemblance.  These  miracles  were  performed  for  a  spe* 
cific  object — to  show  Chrisl's  power,  and  prove  he  was  the  true  Messiah} 
the  bodies  had  not  gone  out  of  existence,. as  ours  do.  Again,  St.  Paul 
says,  "  As  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,  so  shall  ye  be  raised.''  Now 
we  know  surely  that  he  refers  only  to  the-  spiritual,  with  no  reference  to 
the  natural,  body-^for  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  body,  there  is  no  simi* 
larity  whatever,  as  Christ  was  raised  in  three -days  in  his  identical  body, 
whereas  ours  decompose.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  take  in  tlie 
literal  interpretation  various  other  passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  sup* 
posing  Christ  actually  meaning  that  he  was  a  vine  when  he  says,  ''  I  am 
the  vine,"  or  a  dove,  when  he  says,  "  I  am  the  dove,"  or  that  be  meant 
that  we  should  actually  partake  of  his  identical  body  and  drink  of  his 
blood  when  he  says,  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  and  drink,  this  is  my 
blood" — as  to  take  these  passages  literally  which  speak  of  the  resurreo 
tion  of  the  body  as  meaning  anything  more  than  the  spiritual  resurrection ; 
or  in  other  words,  God  revealing  more  fully  to  man  that  he  had  truly  cre- 
ated him  in  his  own  image,  and  that,  like  the  infinite,  he  was  to  exist 
through  all  BTEaNiTT. 


IDIOTS.* 

Massachusetts  is  certainly  entitled  to  honor  for  the  lead  she  takes  in 
collecting  and  promulgating  practical  information  in  relation  to  the  various 
departments  of  social  life.  The  statistics  and  reports  furnished  by  order 
of  the  Legislature  are  often  of  high  interest  and  great  utility.  On  a  re- 
cent occasion,  the  Legislature  appointed  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  idiots  of  the  commonwealth,  **  and  whether  anv" 
thing  could  be  done  for  their  relief."  The  commission  has  elicit- 
ed much  valuable  information  on  the  subject,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
paper  which  we  now  present  to  our  readers  as  the  production  of  Mr. 
George  Sumner,  who  has  visited  Europe  during  some  years.  This  evi- 
dence of  the  manner  in  which  that  time  has  been  employed  reflects'  high 
honor  on  himself  as  well  as  credit  on  the  country.  Such  results  from 
European  tours  contrast  strongly  with  the  vapid  vituperation  with  which 
English  tourists  treat  their  countrymen  on  their  return  from  distant  coun- 
tries. The  pure  philanthropic  spirit  which  runs  through  the  interesting 
details  will  command  the  sympathies  of  our  readers.  In  remarking  upon 
the  necessity  of  adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  employed  to  secure 
the  physical  as  well  as  moral  culture  of  a  class  hitherto  shunned  with 
loathing,  and  treated  worse  than  the  brute  creation,  lie  states — 

*  Report  of  the  Committioner  to  the  Leg^UUtare  of  Massachasetts^  relatxre  to  the  Idiots  hi  the 
Cwnnonweiilth. 
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''  It  is  to  be  boped  tbat  your  obserrationfl  will  sbow  tbet  tbis  is  Bet 
tbeir  ppsttion  with  us,  bat  treatment  such  as  I  describe  I  bave  myself 
seen  inflicted  in  countries  laying  high  claims  to  civilizstion  ;  and,  in  turn" 
ing  from  them  to  other  lands,  have  been  forced  to  recognize  that  ihe  i»* 
junctions  of  Mahomet  to  treat  with  kindness  those  on  whom  Nature  has 
fergot  to  smile,  are  better  observed  by  his  followers,  than  are  the  lessor* 
of  our  Divine  Master  by  those  who  profess  and  call  themelves  Chria* 
tiana. 

Attention  and  kindness  to  idiots  are  not,  however,  co»fitted  to  Mahom* 
etan  nations  ;  and  we  must  recognize,  as  a  beautiful  exasiple  of  those 
compensations  which  Providence  seems  to  bring  for  every  evil^  that,  in 
those  countries  where  the  greatest  number  of  idiots  is  found,  the  popular 
sympathy  in  tbeir  bebalf  is  the  most  developed.  In  certain  districts  of 
France,  the  coinmon  appellation  of  an  idiot  is  the  innoetnt ;  and  the  ety« 
mology  of  the  word  which  designates  one  of  the  largest  classes  of  idiots, 
the  eretim,  is  itself  a  key  to  the  sentiment  of  sympathy  and  fraternity  of 
which  I  speak.  Cretin  is  a  popular  corruption  of  Chrdtien  (Christian), 
and,  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  kindness  of  the  poor  peasants  towaida 
this  unhappy  class  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  commentary  upon  the 
name  they  bear. 

These  cases  of  isoloted* kindness  have,  however,  secured  only  the  phy- 
sical comfort  of  a  few  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  intelligent  ac- 
tion of  philanthropic  individuals  or  of  enlightened  govemmenta  has, 
until  quite  recently,  done  no  more.  One  of  the  most  judicious  of  living 
French  physicians,  Voisin,  contrasts  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  idiots 
with  those  which  modern  science  and  modem  philanthropy  have  so  suc- 
cessfully made  in  behalf  of  the  insane,  and  he  continues  r  "  In  every  age 
idiots  hsMe  been  far  more  unfortunate  than  the  insane.  At  Sparta,  they 
shared  the  fate  of  sickly  children,  and  were  thrown  into  the  Eurotas  ; 
and  when,  in  onr  own  time,  efforts  have  been  made  to  ameliorate  the 
treatment  of  those  who  had  lost  their  reason,  nothing  has  been  done  for 
those  who,  from  their  infancy^  gave  evidence  of  an  obtuse  and  incom- 
plete  intelligence,  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  phenomena.  Once 
smitten  by  the  terrible  appellation  of  idiot,  the  child  inspires  only  dis-* 
gust  and  horror ;  and,,  deprived  of  all  assistance,  sequestrated  from  all 
society,  he  remains  eternally  plunged  in  the  darkness  of  his  infirmity .'*' 

But  the  surprise  which  one  naturally  feels  at  the  small  progress  here- 
tofore made  in  the  treatment  of  idiocy,  is  lessened  on  examining  the  nar- 
row opinions  relative  to  it  emitted  by  those  who,  from  their  earnest 
labors  for  the  insane,  have  acquired  a  just  title  to  respect  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  opinions  of  Pinel,  and  even  of  EsquiroT.  Look  into 
almost  any  work  which  treats  of  idiots,  and  see  the  confidence  with 
which  they  are  described  as  "  beings  devoid  of  understanding  and  heart," 
or  as."  human  hruttsJ'  The  great  Dictionnaire  de  B^edicine^  edited  by 
Breschet,  Orfila,  Velpesu,  and  others,  in  its  16th  volume,  published  in 
1837,  describes  idiocy  (p.  212)  as  ''  an  absence  of  mental  and  effective 
faculties,  and  an  almost  complete  nullity  of  the  cerebral  functions ;" — 
and  further  on,  in  the  same  article,  says  ;  ^  It  is  useless  to  attempt  ta 
combat  idiofism.  In  order  that  the  intellectual  exercise  might  be  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  conformation  of  organs  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  modification  !*' 

The  confidence  with  which  this  is  announced  is  only  surpassed  by  that 
with  which  Gall  condemned  to  perpetual  imbecility  all  those  whose  vol- 
ume of  brain  failed  to  fill  his  insatiable  calipers.  Afler  describing,  iD 
his  work  upon  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  several  skulls  which  he  baa 
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passed  in  reriew^  he  declares  that  one  whose  head  presents  certain  di- 
mensions must  be  necesiarily  an  idiot.  "  Never  has  an  exceptioii  to  this 
rule  been  found,  never  will  an  exception  be  found."* 

Unfortunately  for  Gall's  theory,  but  fortunately  for  those  suspected  of 
imbecility,  many  exceptions  have  been  found  ;f  fortunately,  also,  for  the 
poor  idiots,  the  error  of  those  who  denied  them  all  intelligence,  and  who 
pronounced  them  incurable,  has  been  proved,  the  interdict  against  them 
revoked,  and  the  fact  triumphantly  established  that,  however  degraded  their 
condition,  however  devoid  of  all  human  faculties  they  may  seem  to  be,  they 
carry  within  them  f!he  holy  spark  which  intelligent  sympathy  may  inflame* 
During  the  past  six  months,  J  have  watched,  with  eager  interest,  the  pro- 
gress which  many  young  idiots  have  made,  in  Paris,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Seguin,  and  at  Bi9etre,  under  that  of  Messrs.  Voisin  and  Vallee, 
and  have  seen,  with  no  less  gratification  than  astonishment,  nearly  one 
hundred  fellow-beings  who,  but  a  short  time  since,  were  shut  out  from 
all  communion  with  mankind, — who  were  objects  of  loathing  and  dis* 
gust, — many  of  whom  rejected  every  article  of  clothing, — others  of 
whom,  unable  to  stand  erect,  crouched  themselves  in  comers,  and  gave 
signs  of  life  only  by  piteous  howls, — others,  in  whom  the  faculty  of 
speech  had  never  been  developed,  and  many  whose  voracious  and  indis- 
criminate gluttony  satisfied  itself  with  whatever  they  could  lay  hands 
upon,  with  the  garbage  thrown  to  swine,  or  with  their  own  excrements ; 
these  unfortunate  beings,  the  rejected  of  humanity,  I  have  seen  properly 
clad,  standing  erect,  walking,  speaking,  eating  in  an  orderly  manner  at  a 
common  table,  working  quietly  as  carpenters  and  farmers ;  gaining,  by 
their  own  labor,  the  means  of  existence  ;  storing  their  awakened  intel« 
ligence  by  reading  one  to  another;  exercising  towards  their  teachers  and 
among  themselves,  the  generous  feelings  of  man's  nature,  and  singing  in 
unison  songs  of  thanksgiving  ! 

The  fact,  I  have  said,  is  now  clearly  established,  that  idiots  may  be 
educated,— Ma^  the  refiective  potoer  exists  toithin  them,  and  may  be  awak^ 
ened  by  a  proper  system  of  instruction  ;  that  they  may  be  raised  from  the 
filth  in  which  they  grovel  to  the  attitude  of  men ;  that  they  may  be 
taught  different  arts  which  will  enable  them  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  ; 
and  that,  although  their  intelligence  may  never,  perhaps,  be  developed  to 
such  a  point  as  to  render  them  the  authors  of  those  generous  ideas  and 
great  deeds  which  leave  a  stamp  upon  an  age,  yet,  still,  they  may  attain 
a  respectable  mediocrity,  and  surpass,  in  mental  power,  the  common 
peasant  of  many  European  states. 

Before  entering  into  details  of  the  method  or  system  by  which  this  is 
accomplished,  it  is  proper  to  grive  some  account  of  %flbrts  that  have  been 
made  for  the  teaching  of  idiots.  The  first  methodical  attempt  which  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  was  that  commenced  in  1800,  by  Itard,  upon  a 
boy  found  wild  in  a  forest  in  the  centre  of  France,  and  known  as  the  Sa- 
vage of  the  Aveyron.  Itard  was  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Condillac ;  and 
during  five  years  he  endeavored,  with  an  indefatigable  perseverance,  to 
develope,  at  the  same  time,  the  intelligence  of  his  pupil  and  the  theories 
of  the  sensualist  school  of  philosophy.  The  results,  part  of  which  were 
exposed  in  the  two  reports  of  Itard,  (Paris,  1800,  and  Iroprimerie  Imp^- 
riale,  1807,)  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  In 
1828  it  was  revived,  at  Bi9etre,  by  Dr.  Ferrus,  then  the  principal  physi- 
cian of  that  establishment,  who  undertook  the  education  of  a  few  of  the 

•  "OaU,  Bar  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,"  t.  ii.  p.  330. 

t  For  an  interesting  account  of  these  exceptions^  see  "  Perckape,  Recherches  sue  TEne^- 
pbak,"p.3a.  t  r-» 
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more  intelligent  of  the  idiotd,  and  tbis  example  Wad  followed,  in  1831, 
by  Dr.*Fabret,  at  the  Salp^triere.  In  1839,  when  Dr.  Voisin  was  made 
physician  of  Bigetre,  a  school  was  organised,  which,  although  producing 
some  good  results,  was  very  incomplete,  until  Mf.  Seguin,  who,  since 
1837,  bad  occupied  himself  in  private  with  the  education  of  idiots,  was, 
in  1842,  named  director.  He  had  conceived  and  put  in  practice  a  method 
of  education,  the  happy  results  of  which  were  certified  to  by  Esquirol, 
in  1839 ;  by  a  committee  of  which  Orfila  was  a  chairman,  named  by  the 
administrative  council  of  Paris  Hospital,  in  f84!?';  and,  in  1843,  of  a 
committee  of  the  Institute  (Academy  of  Sciences)  of  which  Serres, 
Plourens,  and  Paniel  were  members.*  During  the  time  of  his  direction, 
Mr.  Seguin  published,  in  two  pamphlets,  the  results  of  the  Ist  and  Snd 
quarters  of  his  efforts  at  fii9etre.  Here  he  remained,  however,  only  one 
year,  some  personal  difficulties  having  arisen  between  him  and  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  establishment,  which  resulted  in  the  *nomi nation  of  another 
to  his  place.  The  school  has  since  been  under  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  Dr.  Voisin,  and  under  the  special  direction  of  Mr.  Valine,  while 
Mr.  Seguin  has  confined  himself  to  private  instruction  in  Paris. 

In  Switzerland,  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  has  founded  an  establishment  for  the 
education  of  cretins,  which,  within  the  past  three  years,  has  been  most 
satisfactory  in  its  results.  More  recently,  at  "Berlin,  Dr.  Sargent  has 
commenced  the  education  of  some  20  idiots,  and  has  given  an  account  of 
the  results  of  one  year's  efforts,  in  a  pamphlet,  published  at  Berlin  ;  also 
in  reports  made  by  Seguin,  when  director  of  the  school  at  Bigetre,  and 
in  his  large  work,  in  which  he  explains  fully  the  method  he  has  been 
led,  by  experience  and  reflection,  to  adopt. 

In  the  remarkable  work  of  Seguin,  he  details  the  progress  of  his  idiots 
6tage  by  stage.  He  considerd  their  treatment  and  education  as  possible 
on  two  conditions  : — 1st,  that  the  treatment  be  not  only  hygienic,  but 
moral ;  and  2dly,  that  the  education  be,  not  the  putting  in  action  of  ac- 
quired faculties,  which  is  the  education  of  common  schools,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  the  functions,  of  the  aptitudes,  of  the  faculties,  and  of  the 
instinctive  and  moral  tendencies.  These  must  be  ascertained  by  a  care- 
ful physiological  and  psychological  examination  or  analysis  of  each  case, 
a  form  or  table  for  which  is  proposed  by  him.  Another  table  proposed 
by  Voisin,  is  contained  in  his  memoir.  The  education  of  idiots  may,  of 
course,  be  attempted  at  any  age ;  but  little  success  can  be  counted  cm 
unless  it  commence  when  they  are  young.  Indeed,  Seguin  considers 
this  success  to  be  the  exception  to  a  rule  which  applies  not  alone  to 
idiots,  viz  :  that  the  aptitude  to  receive  instructicfn  is  peculiar  to  youth. 
Afler  the  prior  exammation  has  been  made,  the  education  is  commenced 
upon  : 

Ist.  The  moving  power;  and  is  followed  up  by 

2d.  The  senses  ; 

3d.    The  perceptive  faculties  ; 

4th.  By  gymnastics  of  comparison  ; 

5th.  By  gymnastics  of  invention  ; 

6tb.  Excitement  of  sentiments,  and  instincts  by  moral  necessities ; 

7th.  Special  excitation  of  the  faculty  of  spontaneousness  ; 

8th.  Incessant  provocation  to  regular  action,  to  speaking,  and  to  the 
exercise  of  faculties  then  developed. 

The  aptitudes  thus  created  are  then  applied  to  different  specialities 
according  to  the  fortune,  age  or  position  of  each  individual,  taking  care 

*  See  Ck)mptes  Eendoj  de  TAcad.  des  Bciences,  t  ztu.  p.  1295. 
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to  cboose,  in  every  case,  an  occupation  which  will  keej>  in  activity  the 
muscular  system  as  well  as  the  mental  faculties.  • 

Mr.  Seguin  states,  that  the  average  proportion  of  cases  which  have 
come  to  his  knowledge,  in  which  this  treatment  has  failed  of  success,  is 
not  mote  than  one  in  a  hundred  ;  and  if  nothing  more  be  done,  the  re- 
pulsive symptoms  of  idiocy,  which  are  all  the  result  of  habit,  and  not 
imposed  by  nature,  may  at  least  be  removed. 

It  is  the  system  of  Seguin  which,  as  before  observed,  was  put  in  prac- 
tice at  Bigetre.  Since  his  separation  from  that  establishment,  som6 
modifications  have  been  made ;  but  the  same  general  method  has  been 
followed  up  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Voisin,  and  of  the  intelligent  and 
devoted  teacher,  Mr.  Valine.  The  best  idea  of  what  may  be  done»  will 
be  formed  from  a  knowledge  of  what  is  done  there.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  reports  are  published  there";  a  fact  which  renders  it  necessary^ 
in  order  to  have  anything  like  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  mode  of  pro<^ 
ceeding,  to  follow  up,  personally,  for  a  certain  time,  the  course  of  treatment 
pursued ;  an  undertaking  the  labor  of  which,  I  may  say  from  personal 
experience,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasure  of  becoming  an 
eye-witness  to  such  astonishing  results. 

Let  us  take  a  young  idiot,  in  whom  scarce  any  of  the  senses  appear 
developed ;  who  is  abandoned  to  the  lowest  passions,  and  who  is  unable 
to  walk  or  to  execute  voluntary  movements.  He  is  brought  to  Bicetre, 
and  placed  at  once  in  the  class  of  those  boys  who  are  executing  the  mov- 
ing power.  Here,  with  about  twenty  others,  who  have  already  learned 
to  act  somewhat  in  unison,  he  is  made,  at  fii*st  by  holding  and  guiding 
his  arms  and  feet,  and  aflerwards  by  the  excitement  of  imitation,  to  fol- 
low the  movements  of  his  companions.  These,  at  the  order  of  .the 
teacher,  go  through  with  various  steps  and  movements  of  the  head,  ai-ma 
and  feet,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  give  wholesome  exercise  to 
the  animal  part  of  the  system,  develop  the  first  personal  sentiment,  that 
of  rest  and  immobility.  Afler  this,  the  class  is  made,  at  the  word  of 
command,  to  designate  various  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  20th  January, 
the  number  in  this  class  was  18;  some  of  whom  had  been  several  months 
under  treatment;  others  of  whom  had  been  but  just  attached  to  it.  The 
teacher,  1st,  indicated  with  his  hand,  a  part  of  the  body — as  head,  arms', 
hand,  face,  hair,  eyes,  and  named  it  aloud  ;  the  children  repeated  the 
movement  and  touched  the  part.  2d.  The  teacher  designated  with  the 
voice,  a  part  which  the  idiot  touched.  3d.  He  designated  a  part  by 
gesture,  and  the  pupils  named  it  aloud.  There  are  many,  of  course, 
who  are  slow  to  do  this ;  but  the  love  of  imitation,  and  the  care  of  teach- 
ers, produce,  in  time,  the  necessary  regularity  of  movement.  The  orgaft 
of  speech  has  yet,  however,  to  be  developed  in  others. 

A  complete  series  of  gymnastic  exercises,  adapted  to  the  various  ne- 
cessities which  the  physiological  examination  has  established  for  each 
case,  is  now  followed*  up  ;  the  result  of  which  is,  to  create  am  equili- 
brium between  the  muscular  and  the  over-excited  nervous  system ;  to 
fatigue  the  idiot  sufficiently  to  procure  him  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep, 
and  to  develop  his  general  intelligence.  At  the  same  time  the  hygienie 
treatment,  adapted  to  his  peculiar  case,  is  applied ;  he  is  exposed  to 
the  light  of  the  sun,  to  fresh  air — is  made  to  go  through  freqaent  ablu- 
tions, and  is  warmly  clad.  In  most  cases,  a  tonic  diet  is  adopted,  and  he 
'is  placed  at  table  where  the  monitors,  by  dint  of  industry  and  example, 
teach  him  to  eat  as  do  those  around  him. 

The  next  step  is  to  educate  the  senses,  beginning  with  that  of  feeling; 
and  beginning  with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  sense  by  which  the  idiot 
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acquires  most  readily  a  knowledge  of  external  objects,  long  before  bit 
eye  is  accustomed  to  fix  tbeir  image,  or  his  ear  to  listen  to  sounds. 
Smell  and  taste  are  next  cultivated  ;  the  former,  by  presenting  to  the 
pupil  various  odors,  which  at  first  make  no  impression  whatever — rose 
and  assafcBtida  being  received  with  equal  favor.  By  degrees,  and  as  the 
harmony  of  the  functions  is  restored,  and  the  intellectual  activity  devel- 
oped, this  sense  is  awakened,  and  lends  again  its  aid  to  awaken  others, 
xhe  sense  of  taste  is  roused  in  the  same  manner,  by  placing  in  the  mouth 
various  substances,  alternately,  sapid  and  acid,  bitter  and  sweet. 

The  power  of  speech,  so  imperfect  in  all,  is  the  most  difficult  to  de- 
velop ;  but  a  method,  improving  upon  that  which  Pereira  practised  in 
1760,  and  which  has  been  since  successfully  followed  up  in  Germany, 
has  been  adopted  at  Bigetre,  and  also  in  the  private  practice  of  Seguin, 
with  great  success.  This  is,  however,  the  part  of  idiot  education  that 
proceeds  the  slowest,  and  which  more  than  any  other,  except,  perhaps, 
the  moral  treatment,  requires  the  greatest  attention,  patience  and  intelli- 
gence, on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  sight  is  next  cultivated  ;  and  here,  as  indeed  in  every  part  of  this 
miracle  of  instruction,  great  difficulties  were  at  first  encountered.  The 
eyes  of  the  idiot  are  often  perfectly  formed,  but  he  sees  nothing;  they 
fix  no  object.  The  organ  he  possesses,  but  it  is  passive  and  dormant. 
The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  have  been  developed  by  direct  action  upon 
them ;  that  of  touch,  by  putting  the  hand  in  contact  with  different  bo- 
dies. The  stagnant  eye  of  the  idiot  cannot,  however,  be  moved  by  the 
hand  of  another.  The  method  employed  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Se- 
guin.  He  placed  the  child  in  a  chamber,  which  was  suddenly  darkened, 
so  .as  to  excite  his  attention;  after  which,  a  small  opening  in  a  shutter 
let  in  a  single  ray  of  light,  before  which  various  objects,  agreeable  to  the 
pupil,  arranged  upon  slides,  like  those  of  a  magic  lantern,  were  succes- 
sively passed.  The  light  and  its  direction  having  once  attracted  his  at- 
tention, was  then,  by  a  change  of  the  opening  in  the  shutter,  moved  up 
and  down,  to  the  right  and  left,  followed,  in  most  cases,  by  his  hereto- 
fore motionless  eyeballs.  This  is  succeeded  by  exercises  of  gymnastics, 
which  require  the  attention  of  the  eye  to  avoid,  not  a  dangerous  bruise, 
but  a  disagreeable  thump.  Games  of  balls  and  battledoors  are  also  used 
to  excite  this  sense.  Another  means  employed,  is  to  place  yourself  be- 
fore the  idiot,  fix  his  eye  by  a  firm  look,  varying  this  look  according  to 
various  sentiments ;  pursuing,  for  hours  even,  his  moving  but  unim- 
pressioned  orbit ;  chasing  it  constantly,  until  finally  it  stops,  fixes  itself, 
and  begins  to  see.  After  efforts  of  this  kind,  which  require  a  patience 
and  a  superiority  of  will  that  few  men  possess,  the  first  reward  comes  to 
the  teacher  himself,  for  his  identity  is  recognized  by  other  means  than 
the  touch,  and  he  catches  the  first  beam  of  intelligence  that  radiates  from 
the  heretofore  benighted  countenance. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  development  of  sight,  certain  notions — ^uot 
ideas — are  taught  the  child  ;  these  are  those  of  form,  color,  dimension, 
configuration,  &c.  &c.  Form  is  taught  by  means  of  various  objects — by 
solid  blocks,  such  as  cubes,  hexaedrons,  &c.,  and  by  sheets  of  pasteboard 
cut  in  squares,  and  other  geometrical  figures.  The  pupils  soon  distin- 
guish and  name  the  different  varieties  of  triangles,  isosecles,  scalene, 
equilateral  and  right-angled,  and  distinguish  the  square  from  the  par- 
allelogram, lozenge,  and  trapezium.  There  are  now  at  Bigetre,  some 
in  whom  the  sense  of  feeling  is  more  acute  than  that  of  seeing,  and  who 
can  distinguish  and  name  these  different  forms  by  the  touch,  without 
being  able  to  do  so  by  the  eye.     For  giving  the  notion  of  color,  one, 
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among  various  means,  which  is  the  most  simple,  appears  to  me  at  the 
same  time  the  most  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  excites  the  reflective  faculty. 
Two  large  sheets  of  pasteboard  have  drawn  upon  each  of  them  a  star — 
on  one,  in  simple  lines— on  the  other,  with  its  rays  painted  with  pris* 
matic  colors.  Small  pieces  of  pasteboard,  corresponding  in  color  and 
form  to  these  rays,  are  given  to  the  pupil,  who  is  taught  to  observe  the 
similarity  between  the  rays  which  he  holds  and  those  of  the  colored  star, 
and  then  to  cover  the  original  rays  of  this  star  by  the  similar  rays  which 
are  in  his  hands.  AfVer  this,  by  the  example  of  his  teacher,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  his  reflective  power,  he  compares,  with  his  moveable  rays, 
upon  the  uncolored  pasteboard,  the  colored  star. 

To  teach  these  distinctions  of  color  and  form,  the  same  patience  and 
will  are  necessary,  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  this  most  interesting  sys* 
tem  of  instruction.  During  the  autumn  of  184f5, 1  watched  with  interest, 
at  Nantes,  the  first  essays  made  by  the  distinguished  oculist.  Dr.  Gue^ 
pin,  to  educate  the  sight  of  a  young  man  from  whose  eyes  he  bad  a 
short  time  before  removed  cataracts,  but  who  enjoyed  all  his  faculties 
but  that  of  sight.  The  labor  in  this  case,  to  develop  one  faculty,  was  in- 
deed great,  although  aided  by  all  the  other  faculties.  Imagine  what 
that  labor  must  be  in  the  case  of  the  idiot,  where  this  mutual  assistance 
is  wanting. 

The  muscular  and  the  sensorial  system  having  been  develcoped,  the 
moral  education  follows ;  and  here  we  are  brought  to  observe  tne  great 
difference  between  the  system  adopted  by  Seguin  and  successfully  pur- 
sued at  Bigetre,  and  that  which  failed  in  the  hands  of  Itard.  Itardheld, 
with  Condiilac,  that  aU  simple  ideas  are  the  result  of  sensation  alone,  while 
Seguin  insists  on  the  existence  of  an  internal,  intelligent,  reflective 
power,  which,  seizing  the  notions  furnished  by  the  senses,  reasons  upon 
them  and  produces  ideas. 

"  Tbe  flenses/'  says  Seguin,  (p.  459,)  "  are  the  immediate  agents  c^noHom ;  the  intelli* 
gence,  tbe  immediate  agent  of  ideas.  But  tbe  capital  difierence  between  a  notion  and 
an  idea  is,  tbat  the  first  appreciates  tbe  pbysical  properties  of  things,  and -tbe  second,  tbeir 
relations.  Thas  the  chila,  placed  in  presence  of  an  unknown  object,  acquires  by  his  sen- 
ses, notiont  of  its  form,  size,  sound,  color,  &c.,  but  he  acquires  the  idea  only  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  that  object  to  other  objects  or  pnenomena  which  surround  him. 

*  *  An  idiot,  or  a  child,  maj  acquire  a  notion  of  a  key  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  objects  or  other  keys ;  but  it  is  only  by  seeinff  it  in  connection  with  a  lock,  by  ob- 
aerying  and  reflecting  upon  its  function  there,  that  he  forms  an  idea  of  a  key.** 

This  difference  of  the  notion  and  the  idea  once  established,  the  great 
moral  task  is  to  exercise  the  inborn  intelligence,  by  bringing  the  pupil 
to  perceive  and  reflect  upon  the  relations  that  exist  between  the  notions 
which  he  has  acquired.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  but  proper  to  cor- 
rect an  error  into  which  Seguin,  throughout  his  work,  and  Voisin,  in  his 
memoir,  have  both  fallen,  in  common,  however,  with  most  French  and 
many  German  writers,  viz :  that  of  placing  in  the  same  category  the  sys- 
tems of  Condiilac  and  Locke.  Condiilac  taught  that  all  simple  ideas 
are  derived  immediately  from  the  senses,  and  that  the  JaruUies  q/  our 
mind  are  hut  our  seneatiom  transformed  ;  while  the  system  of  Locke,  on 
the  contrary,  which,  deriving  our  knowledge  of  external  objects  from  the 
senses,  recognizes  at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  an  independent,  re- 
Jlectire  power ^  essential  for  the  completion  of  our  stock  of  ideas ^^  would 
seem  to  be  directly  in  accordance  with  the  results  obtained  by  this  ex- 
periment of  education. 

#  See  Locke  on  Ihe  Understanding,  book  IL  oh.  L  $  4. 
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Another  great  task  in  the  moral  education,  which  commences,  how* 
ever,  with  the  first  contact  of  the  teacher  and  pupil,  is  to  inspire  the  sen- 
timent of  authority,  and,  relative  to  this,  the  duty  or  faculty  of  obedi* 
ence.  Experience  has  shown,  that  it  is  not  by  severity  that  this  can  be 
brought  about,  for  that  can  seldom  be  long  maintained ;  and  the  alterna- 
tions which  teachers,  who  indulge  in  passionate  severity,  so  often  pre- 
sent of  brutal  harshness  and  insignificant  weakness,  inspire  in  the  iaiot, 
as  well  as  in  every  one  who  thinks,  the  idea,  not  that  the  authority  em- 
bodied in  his  teacher  is  the  firm,  calm  expression  of  a  moral  law,  but 
that  it  is  the  result  of  caprice  and  selfishness,  against  which  his  own  in- 
stinct of  self-defence  compels  him  to  combat.  Brute  force  and  distrust 
never  yet  created  any  thing  good.  Not  so  firmness,  calmness,  sympathy, 
justice. 

It  is  to  his  being  thoroughly  penetrated  with  this  sentiment,  that  I  at- 
tribute much  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Valine,  at  Bi^etre.  What  that  success 
has  been,  and  what  the  present  school  is,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Seguin, 
Yoisin  and  Vallee,  will  be  better  seen,  perhaps,  by  following  up  a  day's 
work  at  the  school,  than  by  tracing  out  the  progress  of  an  individual 
idiot.  This  will  ffive  us  the  division  of  time,  the  different  studies  and 
labor  pursued,  and  will  enable  me  to  make  some  necessary  observations, 
which  I  could  not,  without  disturbing  the  order  of  my  letter,  introduce 
in  any  other  place.  • 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  has  varied,  for  some  time  past, 
from  80  to  100.  At  5  o'clock  they  rise,  and  pass  half  an  hour  in  wash- 
ing, combing  and  dressing;  the  monitors,  pupils  more  advanced,  aiding 
those  whose  instruction  is  but  recently  commenced.  They  then  pass 
into  the  hall  of  classes,  and  range  themselves  in  a  double  line-^no  easy 
task  for  the  beginners — when  they  sing  a  simple  morning  prayer,  re- 
peated to  them  by  the  teacher.  After  this,  they  make  their  first  break- 
fast of  a  simple  slice  of  bread.  The  class  for  the  education  of  the  sen- 
ses now  begins,  and  fills  up  the  time  till  8^,  A.  M.  In  the  first  or  high- 
est division,  several  occupy  themselves  with  face  and  landscape  drawing; 
and  others,  less  advanced,  with  geometrical  drawing  upon  the  blackboard. 
The  3d  division,  divided  into  sections,  is  of  those  who  are  exercising  the 
senses  of  smell,  taste,  sight,  and  observing  color  and  form,  by  the  method 
I  have  before  described.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  exercised,  among 
other  means,  by  the  pupils'  learning  to  distingruish  and  name,  while  blind- 
folded, the  natural  sounds  as  produced  by  the  chords  of  a  bass-viol.  Mean- 
while, the  youngest  class  of  18  or  20  is  going  thoough  its  elementary 
gymnastics  o£  the  moving  power. 

From  8^  to  9,  A.  M.,  is  taken  up  by  the  study  o£  numeration  and  arith- 
metic.  Here  the  whole  school  is  divided  into  frequently  changing 
groups,  according  to  the  various  capacities  developed.  The  lowest  of 
all  is  ranged  in  line,  and  taught  to  count  aloud  up  to  30  ;  a  series  of 
sticks,  balls,  or  other  material  objects,  being  given  them  at  the  time. 
This  helps  to  ameliorate  their  speech,  and  to  stimulate  to  imitation  those 
.who  have  not  that  faculty.  Another  group  is  set  to  climb  upon  ladders, 
counting  the  number  of  rounds  as  they  go  up,  and  thus  the  muscular  sys- 
tem and  knowledge  of  numeration  are  simultaneously  developed.  A 
higher  group  is  of  those  who  count  up  tp  50  with  counters,  and  who,  by 
means  of  them,  get  an  idea  of  unity,  plurality,  subtraction,  addition  and 
equality.  A  higher  group  still  has  learned  to  count  up  to  100,  and  ano- 
ther group  is  learning,  by  means  of  movable  figures  taken  from  a  case, 
the  combinations  of  numbers.  Higher  still  are  boys  working  upon  their 
slate,  or  going  through  calculations  upon  the  black-board,  with  a  facility 
and  precision  that  any  pupil  of  Warren  Colbum  might  envy. 
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From  9  to  9|.  Breakfast,  of  sopp  and  a  plate  of  meat  Tke  pupils  are 
here  seated  at  table,  and  eat  with  fork  aud  spoon — the  more  adroit  aiding 
those  less  so. 

9f  to  10 J.  Recreation  in  open  air;  running,  playing  ball,  driving 
hoop,  or  cultivating  a  small  plot  of  ground,  the  hire  of  which  for  three 
months,  each  one  may  gain  by  a  certain  number  of  tickets  of  good 
conduct. 

lOj  to  11^.  Reading  class,  in  which  all  take  part,  divided,  however, 
into  various  groups,  as  before. 

11^  to  12.  Writing  class.  Here  the  lowest  ^oup  is  taught  only  to 
trace  on  the  blackboard,  with  a  ruler,  these  lines : 


\ 


The  next*group  is  taught  to  make  up  on  the  board  the  rudimental  char- 
acters, as — 

///    COO  cr^cr 

making  the  three  in  each  line.  After  this  they  write  on  elates,  and  whan 
further  advanced,  the  monitor  being  ready  to  guide  their  hands,  they 
write  in  ruled  books.  The  highest  class  rules  its  own  books,  and  writes 
alternately  a  page  of  large  and  fine  hand. 

12  to  12J.  Gymnastics. 

12J  to  1.  Music. 

1  to  4f .  Manual  labor.  In  this  all  take  part ;  some  as  shoemakers, 
some  as  carpenters,  or  rather  cabinet-makers,  and  some  as  tillers  of  the 
ground.  One  of  the  best  exercises  for  the  body,  inasmuch  as  it  compeU 
the  idiot  to  walk  and  balance  hhnself  unaided^  is  that  of  wheeling  a  bar- 
row, charged  with  a  weight  proportionate  to  his  strength.  The  most  stupid 
may  be  soon  taup^htthis.  Others,  more  intelligent,  wield  spade  and  pick- 
axe most  energetically  and  profitably  ;  but  nowhere  does  their  awakened 
intelligence  appear  more  satisfactorily  than  in  the  workshop  of  the  cabi- 
net-maker. When  one  of  them  has  sawed  through  a  plank,  or  nailed 
together  two  pieces  of  wood,  or  made  a  box,  his  smile  of  satisfaction,-* 
the  consequence  of  **  something  attempted,  something  done," — the  real 
result  of  which  he  can  estimate, — ^is  beautiful  to  see.  Nor  is  their  work, 
by  any  means,  to  be  despised.  With  one  cabinet-maker  as  teacher  and 
monitor,  they  performed,  last  year,  all  the  work  necessary  for  their 
school-room  and  dormitories,  as  well  as  for  a  good  part  of  the  great  es- 
tablishment at  Bigetre.  At  shoeraaking  tkey  show  intelligence  ;  but 
this  is  too  sedentary  an  occupation  for  them.  Some,  however,  who  have 
quitted  the  school,  work  at  it ;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  become 
fiirmers  and  gardeners. 

After  this  manual  labor  they  dine,  and  after  dinner  play  till  6^  P.  M. 

From  6}  to  7.  Grammar  class ;  the  lowest  group  is  taught  to  articu* 
late  syllables, — ^the  highest,  as  much  as  in  any  grammar  school. 

From  7  to  8^  is  passed  in  reading  to  ctne  another,  or  in  conversations 
and  explanations  with  the  teacher,  upon  things  which  may  excite  the  re- 
flective power ;  two  evenings  in  the  week  this  hour  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
cert and  a  dance. 

After  this  comes  the  evening  prayer,  sung  by  all ;  and  then,  fatigued, 
bat  happy,  they  retire  to  rest. 

Such  is  a  day  at  the  school  of  Bigetre.  Every  Thursday  morning  the 
teacher  takes  them  to  walk  in  the  country,  and  then  inculcates  the  ele- 
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mentary  notions  of  botany,  designating  by  their  names,  and  impressing 
by  smell,  taste,  and  sight,  the  qualities  of  different  flowers  and  useful 
vegetables  which  they  see.  At  the  same  time  he  explains,  by  locality, 
the  first  elements  of  geography.  On  Saturday  evening  there  is  a  distri- 
bution of  tickets  of  good  conduct,  three  of  which,  I  have  before  observ- 
ed, pay  the  rent  of  a  garden,  and  one  of  which  may  buy  off,  for  another, 
with  the  consent  of  the  teacher,  the  punishment  adjudged  for  certain 
slight  acts  of  negligence.  You  will  see  at  once  the  effect  which  this  must 
have  upon  the  generous  sentiments  of  the  pupils.  The  sentiment  of  pos- 
session is  developed, — the  rights  of  property  taught ;  but  its  duties  and 
its  true  pleasures  are,  at  the  same  time,  impressed. 

These  tickets  of  good  conduct  are  given  also  to  those  who  are  desig- 
nated by  the  pupils  themselves,  as  having  done  some  kind  and  generous 
action, — as  having  been  seen  to  run  to  the  aid  of  one  who  had  stumbled 
at  play, — who  had  divided  among  his  companions  xheh<mh<ms}ie  may 
have  received  from  a  visiter,  or  who  had  helped,  in  any  way,  one  weaker 
than  himself.  Thus  they  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  good  actions 
intone  another ;  but  they  are  most  positively  forbidden  to  repeat  the  neg- 
li^nces  or  unkind  conduct  which  they  may  observe.  The  surveillance 
of  the  monitors  is  sufficient  to  detect  these  ;  and  even  were  it  not,  Mr. 
Valine  prefers  that  they  should  go  unpunished,  than  that  they  should  serve 
to  cherish  the  grovelling  sentiments  of  envy  and  malice  which  lurk  in 
the  breast  of  the  informer  and  scandal-monger. 

Paris,  Feb.  1st,  1847. 


SKETCHES  OF  MAST'S  LIFE. 

(COHCLUDXD.) 

With  the  coolness  of  intensity  of  hatred  and  mortification,  I  owned  my- 
self perfectly  willing  to  accompany  them  immediaiety  to  Livingston's  ofilce, 
which  was  in  a  building  near  by.  There  I  related  my  story ;  but  alas !  the 
proofs  of  its  truth  were  for  ever  out  of  my  reach.  Livingston,  with  affected 
nonchalance,  heard  me  through,  smiled^  at  some  of  my  bitterest  speeches, 
and  affected  to  look  at  me  with  pity,  when  my  anger  overpowered  me. 
Then  he  spoke ;  he  drew  quite  a  pathetic  picture  of  our  school-boy  love, 
and,  of  course,  his  wish  to  see  all  my  actions  in  a  favorable  light,  until  he 
could  be  blinded  no  more ;  his  grief  at  bis  discovery  of  my  unworthiness  ; 
and  then  he  drew  forth  proof  after  proof  of  my  rascality,  and  asked  who 
should  be  believed  f  the  one  who  had  never  been  known  to  perjure  himself, 
or  the  one  who  was  well  proven  a  perjured  man  t  Then  he  told  a  plausible 
story,  explaining  his  astions  in  the  charges  I  brought  against  him ;  taunt 
after  taunt  he  heaped  upon  me,  with  coolness  and  apparent  sorrow,  that  it 
was  but  doing  justice  to  himself  to  expose  one  he  had  so  loved  ;  and  thus 
openly  to  display  a  character  he  had  so  long  shielded  ;  and  confessed  that 
all  which  had  prevented  his  debasing  me  before  the  world,  was  for  the  sake 
of  the  peace  of  my  beautiful,  queen-like  wife.  I  demanded,  what  is  gen- 
erally called  satisfaction  ;  bat  he  coolly  refused  to  fight  with  one  he  could 
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not  coosider  a  gentleman.  At  last  he  said  to  me,  when  his  anger  overcame 
his  cool  policy :  "  What  dear  brothers  we  shall  be,  when  my  son  marries 
your  daughter."  Mary,  Mary,  my  daughter,  now  comes  the  part  of  my 
history  which  will  madden  me  to  tell  you,  and  you  to  hear ;  but  be  calm, 
for  the  vow  I  registered  will  not  have  to  be  cancelled ;  you  are  safe — lay 
your  head  on  my  shoulder,  dear  child — so,  there.  In  that  dreadful  quarrel 
there  was  no  revenge  for  me ;  everything  was  against  me ;  he  refused  to 
fight  with  me,  and  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  utterly  disgrace  me.  But  my 
anger  was  so  fearful,  that  some  revenge  I  must  have  had  or  I  should  have 
died.  I  took  up  pen  and  paper  and  wrote,  in  the  bitterest  terms,  my  hatred 
and  defiance  of  him,  and  vowed  that  if  my  daughter  should  ever  marry  his 
son,  I  would  kill  her  with  my  own  hand.  But,  Mary,  you  are  safe,  as  I 
said  before ;  the  marriage  was  illegal — some  trifling  form  was  forgotten, 
which,  however,  saves  me  from  my  vow.  Be  calm,  be  calm — in  God's  name 
be  calm  ;  there  is  more  yet  for  you  to  hear  this  night.  Why  I  did  not 
strangle  Livingston,  I  do  not  know.  Principle  did  not  save  me — my  des* 
tiny,  perhaps.  By  law,  dear  child,  you  cannot  be  recognised  as  Edward's 
wife.  You  are  saved — ^perhaps  for  a  wretched,  perhaps  for  a  happy  life. 
That  is  as  God  wills.  Day  after  day  I  have  thought  upon  my  vow,  for  it  is 
only  within  the  past  few  days  I  discovered  that  there  was  some  trifling  for- 
getfulness  about  the  usual  forms  of  marriage,  and  I  have  tried  to  be  your 
murderer.  Thank  God,  I  am  saved  from  that !  I  have  crept  up,  many  a 
night,  to  your  room,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  the  door  of  your  chamber,  and 
strength  has  left  me,  for  how  could  I  strangle  you  in  your  sleep.  Then  I 
have  tried  to  hate  yon,  and  have  almost  succeeded ;  but  more  than  once  I 
have  been  kept  from  my  purpose  of  drugging  your  cup,  by  some  chance 
word  or  look  that  reminded  n>e  of  your  mother.  How  well,  my  child,  you 
bear  my  story !  It  is  dark,  indeed — and  darkness  seems  to  shroud  your 
future — and  will  seem  to  settle  still  more  heavily  upon  it  when  you  hear  all 
I  have  yet  to  say.  But  for  you  there  is  hope ;  it  may  be  far  oft*,  but  it  must 
come  to  one  so  young.  I  doubt  if  I  live  long,  Mary,  with  my  constitution. 
The  hard  life  I  must  live  to  compass  my  purposes,  will  even  court  death  to 
come  to  release  you — then  you  can  marry  Edward.  I  honor  and  love  him 
for  your  sake ;  but  mark  me,  Mary,  if  you  should  marry  him  before  I  die,  I 
will  not  rest  day  nor  night  until  I  have  fulfilled  my  vow.  I  pray  and  plead 
with  you  to  spare  me  that  sin.  I  know  you  will ;  and  in  all  the  loneliness 
of  these  coming  years,  believe  me,  I  will  not  rest  day  or  night  to  bring 
comfort  to  you.  We  can  talk  more  calmly  upon  this  night's  revelations 
in  future  years.  But  I  must  tell  the  rest  of  these  dreadful  things ;  and 
in  the  future,  Mary,  I  will  try  and  find  palliations  for  my  sin,  so  that  you 
shall  almost  feel  you  could  love  me ;  and  if  repentance  and  sorrow  can  aid 
me  to  seem  lovable  to  you,  then  I  shall ;  for  I  am  a  heart-broken  man.  My 
ambition  and  selfishness  are  buried  now.  My  ambition  wUl  be  to  gather  up 
the  world's  goods,  to  do  as  much  as  I  can  to  alleviate  the  trouble  and  ruin 
I  shall soonbring  upon  hundreds,  and  that  done,  God  grant  that  I  may  die, 
and  then,  child,  perhaps  the  dim  hope  of  the  present,  your  future  marriage 
with  Edward,  may  be  realized. 

'*  Soon  after  the  last  meeting  with  Livingston,  he  left  the  city  for  another, 
and  year  after  year  added  honors  and  wealth  to  me.  Intercourse  with 
Edward  was  no  longer  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  I  became  very  happy,  and  your 
mother  was  changing  me  into  a  gentle  personage ;  but  she  died,  and  with 
her  for  a  time  died  all  my  energy,  ambition  and  activity.  But  the  reaction 
came,  and  I  sprang  from  the  desolation  of  my  house  and  my  heart  to  grasp 
the  wildest  dreams  of  ambition.  To  carry  on  my  schemes,  I  borrowed  from 
the  vaults  of  the  banking  house  of  which  I  was  president,  and  succeeded  in 
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'replacing  it  in  a  few  days  without  deteotion  ;  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  mj 
'intention  of  never,  whatever  might  be  the  temptation,  doing  the  same.  Again 
ttnd  again  was  I  tempted  ;  sometimes  I  resisted,  sometimes  fell.  This  has  been 
«my  course  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  At  the  time  of  Edward's  appeal, 
I  was  maddened  by  my  struggles  to  replace  some  money  I  had  taken.  Since 
then  the- struggle  has  continued,  and  all  things  have  so  happened  that  inevi- 
table discovery  is  my  fate  ;  and  in  three  days  I  shall  be  known  to  have  taken 
at  least  half  a  million  more  than  my  property  can  repay.  And  now,  Mary, 
this  is  my  plan  :  In  a  few  hours  you  must  be  ready  to  go  to  New- York, 
from  there  we  sail  to  Europe  in  disguise,  and  I  will  place  you  in  a  convent 
in  France.  I  shall  yet  repay  all  I  owe  and  make  you  independent.  My 
schemes  are  well  matured.  I  have  taken  for  capital  yet  more  from  the  vaults, 
•and  in  ten  years  1  believe  I  shall  accomplish  all  that  I  wish.  In  those  ten 
years  I  shall  have  to  work  like  a  galley  slave,  not  only  in  ray  business  opera- 
tions, but  to  escape  detection ;  and  the  only  cheer  I  can  have,  will  be  the 
"satisfaction  of  seeing  you  not  sink  under  these  terrible  afflictions,  but  with 
bravery  and  hope,  steadily  study  and  work.  You  are  brave  to-night,  dear 
•child.  Only  continue  so,  and  the  blessings  of  a  wretched,  penitent  man  will 
be  yours.  What  is  it  you  say,  Mary  ?  you  write  to  Edward  ?  Yes,  poor 
child,  but  had  it  not  better  be  only  a  few  words  ?  Heaven  keep  you,  Mary  !" 
and  Mr.  Brighton,  yielding  to  his  emotions,  sobbed  aloud,  while  Mary  was 
calm  and  quiet,  but  it  was  the  calmness  and  quietness  of  despair.  She  gently 
put  her  arm  around  his  neck,  kissed  him,  and  then  walked  to  the  table,  and 
with  a  steady  hand  opened  the  desk  and  wrote  : 

**  Edward,  dearest  Edward — go  to  your  father  and  ask  a  narrative  of  his 
tieqnaintance  with  my  father.  Read  their  written  agreements  and  my  Other's 
vow,  and  you  will  understand  why  I  say  farewell  to  you.  When  you  hear 
of  my  father's  disgrace,  believe  there  are  palliations  for  his  crime;  and  still, 
I  pray  you,  let  there  be  some  portion  of  love  in  your  heart  for  me,  ever 
through  life.  Our  marriage,  by  some  slight  neglect,  is  not  strictly  legal,  and 
so,  Edward,  we  are  parted  in  life.  I  must  go  with  my  father  ;  and  you, 
Heaven  bless  you,  dear  Edward !  may  you  be  happy,  and  find  for  your  wife 
one  who  can  be  a  more  obedient  daughter  than  I  have  proved  myself,  and 
one  who  can  render  you  happier  than  I  might  have  done.  But  think  of  me — 
pray  for  me.  Mary.'' 

For  one  moment  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  desk  and  groaned  aloud ;  but 
then,  with  the  strength  of  utter  sorrow,  that  cannot  find  hope  or  comfort,  she 
lefl  the  table,  moved  to  the  door  and  said — "  Father,  will  you  seal  and  direct 
my  note  after  you  have  read  it  ?  What  time  must  I  be  ready  to  go  with  you  ? 
At  nine  o'clock,  you  say — and  my  trunks  are  packed.  Well — Heaven  help 
us  I"     And  she  was  gone. 
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Five  years  rolled  by,  and  Mr.  Brighton  had  succeeded  much  beyond  his 

wildest  hopes ;  and  those  five  years  had  been  spent  by  Mary  as  a  boarder  in 
'  a  convent  in  southern  France,  with  not  the  utter  wretchedness  of  life  one 
'would  imagine.    There  had  been  gleams  of  sunshine  for  her — many  times 

when  her  heart  bounded  with  youth,  and  times  of  deep  sorrow.  She  had 
■  borne  hours  of  calm  despair  and  times  of  listless  apathy — hours  of  rebel- 
'lious  thoughts — times  of  wild  restlessness.     But  within  the  past  few  months 

the  boon  of  tears  had  been  denied  her,  and  a  settled  dejiression  of  spirits, 
'  wordless,  complaintless,  had  rested  upon  her ;  and  this  had  alarmed   Mr. 

Brighton,  who  watched  his  child  on  his   occasional  visits  with  terrible 
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^anxietj.  He  now  feared  her  mind  would  be  wrecked  in  insanity.  -Mr. 
Brighton  came  to  see  her  once  in  a  few  weeks,  and  constantly  received  let^ 
ters  from  her,  or  from  the  Lady  Abbess  relative  to  her.  The  Abbess  loved 
fi(ary  deeply,  as  all  did  who  were  near  her.  She  was  one  of  those  gifled 
ones  who  pass  through  the  world,  gaining  love  without  the  usual  thorns  that 
accompany  that  power  of  gathering  love — the  getting  of  envy  and  detrac- 
tion. The  sisters  of  the  convent  and  the  pupils  loved  her ;  and  when  they 
saw  her  sad  glance,  and  the  quiet,  hopeless  expression  on  her  face,  they 
would  lay  a  flower  or  gift  beside  her,  or  by  some  endearing  caress  tell  her 
their  love  and  sympathy. 

It  was  twilight — a  summer  twilight  was  almost  over,  and  the  full  moon 
rose  beautiful  and  bright,  high  in  the  heavens.  For  many  an  hour  Mary 
had  been  lying  on  a  couch  in  her  parlor,  in  listless,  sad  reverie ;  and  now 
she  had  risen,  and  was  standing  by  a  window,  which,  like  a  door,  opened 
upon  the  garden.  Pushing  back  the  muslin  drapings  of  the  niche,  within 
which  was  the  window,  she  leaned  against  the  casement,  and  let  the  soil 
evening  air  blow  upon  her.  The  light  of  the  moon  served  to  show  that 
time  had  given  that  face  newer  beauty ;  it  had  deepened  every  line  and 
shading  of  feature,  and  her  face  wore  a  more  Madonna-like  expression. 
Her  form  was  somewhat  thinner,  but  her  glorious  eye  was  not  dimmed.  As 
she  stood  there,  the  bell  of  the  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  garden  tolled  the 
call  to  vespers,  and  presently,  from  the  nunnery,  glided  over  the  great 
walk  the  white-robed  nuns,  with  their  torches  in  their  hands,  and  Mary 
blessed  them  in  her  heart.  With  silence  and  slow  step  they  passed  on  to  the 
chapel,  and  soon  from  every  window  gleamed  the  lights  of  the  service.  She 
listened  breathlessly  for,  and  yet  started  involuntarily  when,  the  well-known, 
deep,  bass  notes  of  the  organ  poured  forth  their  rich  sound.  With  volumes 
of  harmony  those  notes  rolled,  swelled  and  were  stilled,  and  again  rose, 
until,  gradually  losing  themselves  in  the  high  notes,  they  died  as  if  in  an 
echo.  The  dearth  of  sound  was  but  momentary;  a  sweet,  clear  voice  took 
up  the  strain,  and  another  and  another  joined  her's ;  the  organ  notes  crept 
in,  until,  in  one  grand  burst,  it  seemed,  from  the  long,  deep  hush  that  fol- 
lowed, as  if  music  had  sung  her  strength  away  and  gone  to  heaven.  Then, 
afler  a  time,  the  nuns  came  noiselessly  over  the  walk.  Again  the  great 
door  of  the  nunnery  swung  to  its  place,  and  all  was  still.  The  religion  of 
the  scene  and  hour  filled  Mary's  heart,  and  she  seemed  to  understand  in  all 
its  glory  the  gifl  of  being,  and  the  connection  of  God  and  child.  The  hour 
of  happy  thought  seemed  not  disturbed,  only  deepened,  by  the  unexpected 
entrance  of  her  father.  In  her  joy  at  seeing  him,  and  the  fullness  of  her 
thought,  she  did  not  observe  the  unwonted  paleness  of  his  face,  until  he  put 
his  arm  affectionately  round  her  waist,  and  drawing  her  to  the  window, 
said  :  ''  Mary,  I  must  leave  you  in  one  hour,  and  I  came  upon  an  important 
mission.  You  must  be  prepared  to  hear  news  that  will  startle  you,  and 
dash  to  the  ground  many  day-dreams.  But  Mary,  love,  God  is  love,  and 
will  comfort  and  gladden  you  with  many  years  of  happiness  yet.  I  found, 
yesterday,  upon  a  torn  American  newspaper,  a  notice  of  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend — of  Lieut.  Edward  Livingston  ;  here  is  the  notice."  Mary  took  the 
scrap  with  calmness,  and  read :  ''  Died,  of  consumption,  Lieut.  Edward 
Livingston,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.     His  loss  is  irreparable.     His 

country  has  lost  a  brave  officer,  and" .     Here  the  paper  was  torn. 

Without  a  tear,  but  with  a  look  of  relief,  she  said  :  '^  Father,  is  that  all  ? 
I  am  so  relieved  !  Now,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  at  rest,  for  I  can  love  and 
think  of  him  as  mine,  without  fear  that  he  loves  another  and  forgets  me. 
Ah,  that  has  been  so  dreadful  I  To  have  the  dream  of  his  having  loved  me, 
and  still  loving  me,  dashed  to  the  ground  by  thinking  that^  possibly  he  is 
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looking  back  upon  his  love  for  me  as  upon  a  dream — a  tale  that  is  told — 
asking  if  it  were  possible  he  ever  loved  me  as  passionately  as  his  memory 
told  him.  The  thought  that  he  sees  me,  and  will  know,  perhaps,  my  very 
thoughts,  will  nerve  me — will  save  me,  father,  from  a  dead  life.  The  belief 
in  his  presence  will  be  so  exquisite — so  beautiful !  Earth  is  lovely  to  me 
now — life  glorious — and  death — what  can  that  be  but  dearer  than  all  to  me  V 
Exaltation  of  feeling  will  not  rest  nor  take  up  its  abode  with  us  children  of 
earth.  In  due  time  tears  came  to  Mary — storm  and  fever  :  and  when  life 
came  back  to  her  it  did  not  seem  always  the  glorious  thing  it  was  to  her  in 
the  first  hours  of  her  bereavement,  but  a  blank,  objectless,  aimless  exists 
ence.  How  often  in  life  must  the  loving  heart  clothe  itself  in  sackloth,  and 
sit  among  the  ashes  of  its  disappointed  hopes  t 
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Heard  you  ever  of  a  heroine  of  a  love-tale  who  was  forty  years  old  T 
Never,  perhaps,  in  the  stories  of  the  day ;  and  yet  we  may  read  many  when 
eternity  tells  us  the  stories  of  past  time.  When  the  histories  of  life  shall 
be  told  in  heaven,  we  shall  see  that  all-startling  incident  does  not  belong,  as 
the  novelists  would  have  us  fain  believe,  to  youth.  We  shall  find,  as  age 
creeps  upon  us,  that  though  the  heart  grows  old  many  times  in  life,  so  that 
we  could  often  say,  Now  I  am  even  ninety  : — I  have  passed  through  all  the 
severe  conflicts  of  life  I  can  ; — nought  can  move  me  more — nought  can  carry 
me  beyond  a  pleasant  cheerfulness  into  great  joy,  so  that  again  I  feel  young ; 
— yet,  blessed  be  God,  tlie  heart  can  and  does  become  young  again,  though 
the  body  be  old  ;  we  live  many  life-times  in  one  life. 

Yes,  Mary  is  forty  years  old,  and  married.  Mrs.  Leger  she  is  now,  and 
still  beautiful ;  not  with  the  beauty  of  youth,  however ;  her  hair  is  silver- 
not  silvered,  but  silver.  Illness,  care  and  sorrow  have  dimmed  her  glorious 
eye,  and  changed  her  complexion  to  a  yellow,  sallow  tint.  She  bears  marks 
of  age  uncommon  for  her  years — there  are  deep  lines  in  her  face,  but  her 
form  is  unbent ;  her  silver  hair  is  very  becoming  and  luxuriant,  and  is  combed 
plainly  down  over  her  face ;  but  th€?-e  is  beauty  of  expression,  the  beauty  of 
a  lovely  soul  visible  in  the  face,  and  with,  of  course,  the  addition  of  a  care- 
fully cultivated  mind  and  a  rare  intellect,  for  these  are  great  enrichers  and 
beautifiers  of  soul,  heart  and  face.     Yes,  she  was  still  beautiful. 

It  was  evening,  and  her  last  evening  in  Paris  before  her  return  to  England 
.  from  a  continental  tour.  She  was  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Marquis,  who 
gave  that  evening  a  fete  in  honor  of  his  guests.  Mr.  Leger  was  a  man  hon- 
ored and  known  in  the  literary,  political,  and  benevolent  history  of  the  day, 
and  his  wife,  our  Mary,  had  not  lost  any  of  her  peculiar  attractive  powers, 
and  the  best,  the  most  talented,  as  usual,  sought  her  that  evening.  Mr.  Le- 
ger seemed  unusually  silent.  The  day  had  been  an  exciting  day,  the  last  to 
be  spent  for  many  months  with  hid  dear  friend  the  Marquis;  and  beside,  he 
had  heard  that  day  that  some  great  political  measure  he  had  advocated  with 
his  pen  and  influence  had  been  successful.  So,  a  proud  and  a  silent  man  was 
he  ;  silent  from  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  happiness.  With  a  sigh,  however, 
he  turned  from  the  circle  of  his  wife  as  he  asked  himself,  "  Why  could  she 
not  have  loved  me  as  I  love  her,  and  so  should  not  have  to  accept  her  mere 
friendship  V  Then  the  thought  came  to  him,  such  a  murmur  was  wrong ; 
he  had  entered  into  the  marriage  with  no  expectation  of  such  love,  and  he 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  earnest  friendship  of  such  an  one ;  and  then,  as 
a  consolation,  he  remembered  that  his  daughter,  who  so  much  resembled  her 
mother,  loved  him  passionately,  and  again  he  moved  on  with  a  chastened 
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but  praiaeworthj  pride.  For  it  is  by  faith  that  only  the  noble  and  great  can 
love  ; — it  requires  heart,  soul,  and  mind ;  and  there  is  but  little  of  love  in  its 
holiness  and  strength  in  the  world ;  there  are  many  approaches  to  it  though, 
blessed  be  God. 

Mrs.  Leger  was  alone,  excepting  one  young  admirer  who  had  been  ex- 
pressing admiration  in  rather  fulsome  terms.  *'  A  truce  to  compliments," 
she  said ;  **  I  dislike  them,  excepting  in  hours  when  one  must  see  them 
gushing  from  true  respect  or  love :  but  these  maskings  in  the  robes  of  love 
and  respect  come  but  lamely  into  common  intercourse,  and  then  I  always 
feel  as  if  a  person  who  places  another  in  an  awkward  position  by  flattery 
either  thinks  one  very  silly  and  vain,  or  is  himself  silly  and  vain,  and  to  be 
admired  himself  will  even  give  away  some  choice  bit,  when  his  hungry  van- 
ity longs  for  the  whole  banquet  of  praise.  You  see  1  can  speak  plainly  to 
you,  but  I  am  like  a  kind  physician/'  she  said,  looking  into  her  companion's 
face,  "  and  love  best  when  I  wound.  To  be  sure,  you  Englishmen  might 
even  adopt  the  sin  of  flattery  as  somewhat  graceful  drapery  to  your  hauteur, 
and  possibly  I  may  perceive  it  as  a  sin  in  you  more  than  else  I  might,  were 
you  not  an  Englishman."  The  young  man  colored,  but  said  he  kissed  the 
provoked  hand  that  held  the  rod.  *'  And  now,''  she  continued,  ''  we  have 
been  so  long  in  France  that  we  are  really  beginning  to  study  the  philosophy 
of  catering  to  the  mind  and  heart  in  the  same  fashion  that  we  do  to  the  palate ; 
and  as  we  have  both  partaken  for  the  last  few  moments  of  a  sauce  which 
requires  an  acquired  taste  to  like,  let  us  send  away  the  unpalatable  condi- 
ment, the  gift  and  reception  of  advice,  and  have  some  sweet  dish  of  music, 
or  books,  or  jest.  By  the  bye,  I  saw  Legendre  with  you  to-day ;  what  does 
he  say  to  our  proposed  tour  to  the  Hebrides  ?"  At  this  moment  an  acquaint- 
ance said  to  her,  "  Mrs.  Leger,  allow  me  to  introduce  a  friend  to  you."  She 
raised  her  eyes,  beautiful  still,  and  saw  before  her — Edward  Livingston ! 
who  bowed  as  to  a  stranger.  One  glance  told  her  he  did  not  recognize  her ; 
and  the  strength  that  comes  so  blessedly  at  trying  moments  came  to  her,  and 
after  a  few  passing  common  remarks,  Edward  and  his  friend  moved  away. 
Edward,  whom  she  had  mourned  as  dead,  and  thought  of  as  her  guardian  angel, 
was  living,  and  had  seen  her,  spoken  to  her,  and  had  not  known  her !  How 
eagerly  she  longed  to  ask  had  he  forgotten  her — did  he  love  her  still — was  he 
married  1  but  her  tongue  was  chained,  her  brain  giddy,  her  cheek  pale,  and 
glad  was  she  to  take  the  arm  of  Mr.  Leger,  and  pleading  the  heat  of  the 
room  as  a  cause  for  her  partial  faintness,  seek  the  piazza  for  fresh  air«  No 
one  was  upon  the  piazza,  and  in  silence  she  stood,  not  heeding  the  glory  of 
the  evening ;  her  heart  keenly  suffering,  and  longing  for*  the  wings  of  the 
dove,  or  that  a  voice  from  heaven  might  direct  her  how  to  act,  when  her 
husband  broke  the  silence  :  '*  Mary,  dear,  I  love  to  see  you  so  much  im- 
pressed and  delighted  with  a  scene  like  this;  impressed  even  to  silence,  you 
are  capable  of  such  deep  enjoyment  and  sorrow,  that  1  would  cast  all  things 
beautiful  in  yodr  path.  I  imagine  all  who  love  must  feel  somewhat  as  I  do, 
and  yet  I  see  those  whom  I  know  love  deeply,  love  selfishly — but  ray  love  is 
not  selfish,  I  believe.  When  I  first  sought  you,  Mary,  and  you  talked  of 
your  love  for  another,  whose  very  name  I  knew  not,  1  could  have  called  him 
from  his  grave,  had  such  been  my  power,  to  make  you  happy,  so  grieved 
was  I  to  know  you  a  mourner  ;-  and  I  pressed  you  again  and  again  to  be  my 
wife,  not  from  selfish  motives  only,  but  because  you  were  so  alone,  sad,  fa- 
therless, and  friendless,  excepting  the  friendship  of  my  dying  mother.  I 
saw  your  position  in  its  sadness,  and  knowing  what  a  great  heart  yours  was, 
and  felt  its  restlessness  would  be  comforted  by  a  friendship  for  a  kind  hus- 
band and  love  for  your  children ;  and  although  the  beauty  of  an  earnest  love 
has  never  been  your  gift  to  me,  1  have  been  happy  and  blessed  in  your 
friendship." 
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These  kind  words  but  increased  her  wretchedness  tenfold.  Had  they 
been  said  but  an  hour  before,  she  could  have  told  him  that  her  second' 
love  was  almost  as  deep  as  the  first ;  but  the  old  spell  was  on  her  again. 
Edward  had  been  seen,  and  her  heart,  so  strangely  stirred,  could  not' 
utter  what  she  longed  to  say  to  comfort  the  noble  being  beside  her,  for 
i^  would  be  now  untrue.  Yes,  Edward,  the  same  and  yet  how  different, 
she  still  loved  !  Time,  which  steals  away  from  woman's  beauty,  adds  to 
man,  deepens  expression,  while  from  woman  it  takes  her  chief  beauties, 
— softness  of  complexion,  and  lustre  of  her  eye. 

Edward,  with  his  host,  interrupted  the  broken  reply  of  Mrs.  Leger, 
and  a  second  introduction  took  place  :  "  Colonel  Livingston,  Mrs.  Le- 
ger.*'  Again  she  bowed,  and  she  saw  that  still  he  did  not  recognize  her. 
Mr.  Leger  felt  the  hand  laid  upon  his  arm  tighten  its  grasp,  but  he 
scarcely  heeded  it ;  and  as  she  continued  silent,  the  gentlemen  both  began 
and  upheld  the  conversation,  and  again,  with  beating  heart  and  almost 
maddened  brain,  Mary  listened  to  Livingston's  eloquent  words  and 
thoughts.  Presently  Grace,  her  little  daughter,  came  to  her  mother, 
sleepy  and  wearied  with  the  night's  excitement.  The  mother  in  her 
weakness  could  scarcely  put  her  arm  about  her,  but  she  did  so,  and  whis- 
pered, *'  In  a  moment,  love,  I  will  go  with  you  to  your  room."  Edward 
looked  at  the  child,  and  his  interest  seemed  in  a  few  minutes  changed 
from  the  usual  one  evinced  by  a  stranger  for  a  beautiful  child  to  an  in- 
tense interest,  and  coming  to  her  side  be  put  his  hand  upon  her  head  and" 
said,  **  Look  up,  my  child."  The  little  girl,  surprised,  shook  back  her 
curls,  and  looked  up.  *'  My  God  !"  was  the  exclamation  that  burst  from 
his  lips,  and  Grace,  escaping  from  his  hand,  he  leaned  against  the  balus- 
trade, and  covering  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  wept.  As  soon  as  he  recov- 
ered from  the  emotion  that  overpowered  him,  and  saw  that  they  were 
surprised,  even  to  forget  the  usual  apparent  indifference  of  politeness, 
saia,  **  My  exclamation,  my  tears,  are  caused  by  the  wonderful  resem- 
blance existing  between  the  child  and  one  whom  I  have  long  mourned, 
and  shall  ever  mourn." 

.  Motionless,  breathless,  as  if  turned  to  stone,  Mrs.  Leger  listened  to 
all  that  passed,  and  after  a  few  words  of  sympathy  from  her  companion, 
heard  the  conversation  again  gracefully  fallen  into,  though  scarcely  by 
Edward. 

The  last  words  she  heard  that  night  were,  '*  Dearest,  Colonel  Living- 
ston says  that  he  will  visit  us  when  we  have  our  winter  household  in 
Derbyshire;  he  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  six  weeks'  party." 

When  the  hours  of  sleep  came  over  the  household,  Mrs.  Leger 
thought  of  the  past,  present,  the  dread  future ;  and,  asking  help  from  on 
high,  arranged  her  plans  relative  to  Livingston,  and  well  did  she  keep 
them.  When  he  came  to  their  hospitable  country-house  iv  England,  she 
treated  him  courteously  but  distantly,  and  strove  not  to  think  of  him,  not 
to  watch  him.  It  seemed  impossible,  she  thought,  that  her  identity  wiih 
his  lost  Mary  would  ever  be  traced.  She  went  to  the  convent  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  her  real  name  had  not  been  known  in  Europe.  She 
had  told  Mr.  Leger  that  her  name  was  an  assumed  one,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  know  her  real  one,  or  the  name  of  the  husband  of  her  youth.  He 
had  known  and  loved  her  as  Mary  Walton,  and  as  such  he  wished  her 
always  to  seem  to  him,  with  the  addition  of  Lejjer  to  it:  and  as  to  the 
other  name,  if  he  ever  heard  a  name  like  it,  he  said  it  would  sadden  him 
to  think  the  love  given  him  must  be  the  love  only  of  friendship.  During 
her  stay  at  the  convent  her  father  had  died,  without  a  near  relative  there, 
— her  uncle  and  aunt  dead, — Edward,  as  she  believed,  dead, — what  did 
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she  care  to  rettini  to  Amer toa  ?     Sbe  loved  the  Abbess  and  sisters,  and 
the  quiet,  indastrions  life  she  had  led  for  so  many  years ;  she  would  stay 
with  them  all  her  life.     But  Mrs.  Leger  came  to  the  south  of  France  for 
her  health,— chose  the  conyent  for  her  winter's  residence,  learned  to  love 
Mary,  -and  be  loved  by  her, — took  her  to  England,  and  was  happy  in  be- 
ing able  at  last  to  call  her  daughter  before  she  died.      Mrs.  Leger  rear 
soned  well,  and  was  right  in  her  course  of  action.     Mr..  Leger's  suffer- 
ings would  be  BO  dreadful,  if  the  truth  should  be  told  him,  that  if  it  could 
be  preserved  it  must  be,,  and  Edward's  most  poignant  grief  must  have 
passed*    He  mourned  for  his  youthful  bride — not  the  present  Mary ; — ^he 
could  not  recognize  his  Mary  in  the  Mary  Leger ;    as  for  herself,  she 
could  suffer,  alone  and  in  silence.    He  visited  them  in  England,  as  I  said 
before,  and  he  reverted  but  once  in  her  hearing  to  his  sad  past  life,  when 
he  said  that  his  history  had  been  too  sorrowful  almost  to  think  upon  ;  but 
she  knew  how  he  must  love  the  memory  of  his  loved  and  lost  by  the 
affection  he  showed  for  Qraoe,  and  by  the  constant  watching  every  move- 
ment of  her's,  and  the  eloquont  tear  in  his  eye  sometimes.     She  was  so 
little  with  him,  that  but  one  unpleasant  contretemps  took  place :    one 
morning  a  lady  said,  as  Edward,  Mary,  and  herself  were  standing  to- 
gether, watching  the  gentlemen  assemble  in  the  court  for  a  hunt,  '*  Why, 
Mrs.  Leger,  here  am  I  with  two  arch  rebels  ! — two  Ameri*cans  1     Pray,, 
are  you  in  league  together   for  treason  and  strategy,  as  your  place  of 
birth  would  lead  us  loyalists  to  believe?      Did  you  know  Mrs.  Le^er  in 
America,  Colonel  Livingston  V*     *•  Mrs.  Leger  an  American  1     Why,  I 
did  not  know  that.     Strange  that  I  should  not;    what  was  your  name 
there,  Mrs.  Leger  V*     Her  cheek  grew  deadly  pale  as  she  said,  *'  You  do 
not  remember  of  ever  meeting  with  one  Mary  Walton,  do  you  1"     He 
looked  at  her  somewhat  bewildered,  as  if  a  suspicion  crossed  him  thsit 
that  face  had  been  seen  before  by  him,  but  apparently  became  satisfied 
tsiat  he  had  not,  said,  ''  Mary  Walton,  no ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  had  I  ever 
met  you,  Madame,  I  should  have  remembered  you."      Then,  after  some 
conversation  about  America,  Mrs.  Leger  made  some  excuse  to  leave 
them,  and  hurrying  into  her  room,  as  often  she  had  done  before,  in  bit- 
terness of  woe,  lock<ed  the  door,  and  with  tears,  and  kneeling  in  prayes, 
begged  for  help  and  comfort. 

When  Edward  left  them  and  England  for  his  home,  she  felt  even  more 
sadly  than  she  had  prepared  herself  for — more  alone.  She  thought  she 
had  bade  biro  fJEU^ewell  in  life.  But  Providence  had  ordered  it  otherwise. 
He  came  again  to  Europe  with  consumption  plainly  written  on  his 
cheek  and  in  his  eye.  During  the  two  or  three  years  of  his  travelling  in 
search  of  health,  they  met  once  or  twice,  and  he  was  again  their  guest  at 
gay  evening  or  dinner  parties.  God  had  willed  that  his  last  hours  should 
be  spent  at  Mrs.  Leger's  house.  He  had  come  to  England  to  embark  for 
home, — to  go  home  to  die ;  but  he  had  not  thought  the  evil  hour  as  near 
a^  it  was.  He  went  to  London  to  wait  some  few  days  for  letters,  and 
had  accepted  Mr.  Leger's  earnest  invitation  to  stay  with  him  at  his  house» 
as  there  many  luxuries  and  kindnesses  awaited  him  that  were  not  to  be 
had  at  a  hotel.  The  day  after  the  invalid  had  gone  to  Mr.  Leger's, 
dreadful  suffering  was  his  lot;  and  day  after  day  passed  in  the  same  tor- 
ture, and  it  was  evident  he  must  die.  He  could  not  have  been  moved 
from  the  house  had  Mr.  Leger  even  been  willing  to  have  had  him,  and 
at  last  the  hour  came  for  him  to  die — ^shall  I  tell  of  it  ?  And  one  day,  be- 
fore his  death-hour,  he  spoke  of  Mary  to  Mary — shall  I  tell  of  it  ? 

Mrs.  Leger  had  been  reading  to  him  from  the  Bible.    The  pale  sufferer 
lay  in  his  bed  while  the  sofb  snmnier  air  played  among  the  white  muslin 
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drapings  of  the  bed^  and  as  he  lay  there,  his  was  a  glorious  face  to  look  up- 
on, lighted  up  as  it  seemed,  almost,  with  some  of  the  beauty  heaven  nnust 
soon  give  to  so  beatified  and  good  a  spirit.  The  physician  and  Mr.  Leger 
had  interrupted  the  reading,  and  had  just  left.  Mrs.  Leger  was  seated  on 
the  bed,  which  was  quite  low,  and  her  heart  was  awe-struck,  for  that  ques- 
tion had  been  just  asked  by  the  dying  man,  **  Do  you  think  I  can  live 
through  the  night  1"  and  the  answer  had  been — **  Before  morning  I  hope  to 
hear  you  are  at  peace — your  sufferings  over."  Mrs.  Leger  rested  her  head 
on  her  hand,  and  thought  with  fearful  intenseness.  She  was  roused  from  her 
earnest  questionings  into  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  by  the  low,  weak 
voice  of  the  dying  man.  "  So,  death  is  really  in  the  room,"  he  said,  "  and 
waiting  by  me,  indeed,  while  the  one  great  and  dear  purpose  of  my  life  has 
not  been  accomplished.  I  have  referred,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  ''to  my 
past  life  as  having  had  much  sadness  in  it.  I  will  tell  you  all  of  my  life's 
history,  how  I  lived  and  lost  one  dearer  than  life  to  me.  I  will  tell  you  not 
iIl^  words,  but  through  my  journal.  Read  it  when  1  am  gone,  and  then  you 
will  see  how  madly  and  vainly  I  have  sought  my  beautiful  Mary ;  and  now, 
oh !  it  is  so  sad  to  die  without  having  seen  her — without  knowing  where  she 
is — that  makes  death  bitter  indeed.  If  I  could  only  know  where  she  is,  I 
could  die  content ;  but  still,  patience,  a  few  more  hours  and  possibly  I  shall 
know  all."  Said  Mrs.  Leger,  earnestly — "  Could  you  bear  to  know  about 
her  now,  when  she  must  have  lost  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  when,  if 
she  were  by,  you  might  not  recognise  her  ?"  *'  Ah  1"  said  he,  **  it  seems 
to  me  I  could  never  see  Mary  without  knowing  her ;  some  chance  word  or 
tone  would  bring  all  remembrance,  and  all  love  back  to  me.  fiut,  oh !  if  I 
could  only  know  that  she  does  not  suffer." 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Leger  returned,  and  that  night  they  both  watched 
with  him.  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  he  lived  through  the  night,  and  the 
next  day  the  physicians,  finding  him  still  alive,  thought  that  he  might  live  a 
few  days  more,  possibly,  even  a  fortnight ;  he  seemed  daily  to  gather  strength, 
and  at  last  was  well  enough  to  leave  his  bed,  and  take  his  place  of  rest 
in  a  large  easy  chair. 

It  was  evening.  The  moon  shone  into  the  chamber,  and  the  night  lamp 
was  shaded  far  off  in  the  rooft.  The  nurse  was  dismissed  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  Mrs.  Leger  took  her  past,  though  not  the  nurse's  place,  for  she  sat  up- 
on a  low  seat  at  his  feet.  They  had  been  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  at 
last  Edward  said,  "  I  have  been  thinking  to-day,  as  I  oAen  have,  how  Mary 
must  be  changed,  and  I  cannot  picture  her  as  otherwise  than  beautiful  and 
young."  He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  miniature,  enclosed  in  a  case  of 
gold.  Touching  the  spring,  the  lid  flew  open,  and  Mrs.  Leger  recognised 
herself,  in  the  loveliness  of  her  youth.  Mrs.  Leger  sighed,  for  she  did  not 
think  it  strange  he  did  not  see  Mary  Brighton  in  the  Mrs.  Leger  with  silver 
hair.  She  put  it  into  his  hand  with  eloquent  tears,  and  an  evident  incapa- 
bility of  speaking,  from  emotion  ;  then  rousing  herself*,  she  rose,  and  bring- 
ing a  guitar  from  its  hiding  place,  sang  a  song,  composed,  oh !  years  ago,  and 
set  to  music  by  Edward.  At  first,  he  looked  at  her  with  involuntary  sur- 
prise, although  it  was  no  new  thing  to  hear  her  sing,  but  her  singing  now 
seemed  so  ill-timed,  but  the'song  touched  his  heart.  **  Strange!"  he  ex- 
claimed, when  she  had  finished,  '*  it  seems  familiar,  as  if  I  had  heard  it ;  but 
no  matter,  I  can't  recollect  it.  Sing  again  my  dear  Mrs.  Leger."  Again 
she  sang,  but  with  faltering  voice  :  it  was  a  song  she  often  had  heard  him 
praise  and  love.  It  affected  him  so  that  he  wept,  and  said,  "  Ah  !  my  life 
seems  sad,  indeed,  when  I  hear  that  song.  Mary  used  to  sing  it,  and  now 
death  has  come  with  my  search  for  her  all  bafiSed,  and  I  am  alone,  to  die  in 
a  foreign  land — no,  not  alone,  dear  Mrs.  Leger ;  but  let  us  not  talk  any  more 
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of  my  sad  self,  for  you  seem  burdened  and  oppressed  with  my  sorrow.    Sing 
to  me  again." 

She  did  not  comply  with  hb  request ;  but,  afler  running  over  a  few  chords^ 
played  waltzes  that  she  used  to  play  in  her  youth.  Presently,  Edward's 
hand  was  laid  heavily  upon  her  shoulder.  She  looked  up.  Earnestly,  long, 
and  inquiringly  he  gazed  into  her  face.  *'  Mary  V*  he  asked  at  length, 
''  Edward,  I  am  Mary,"  she  answered,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
she  sobbed  aloud. 

The  sick  man  shed  no  tear,  but  with  hands  clasped  and  eyes  upraised,  he 
seemed  to  be  communing  with  God.  ''Oh,  my  Father  !"  he  exclaimed, 
'*  how  I  thank  thee  that  I  have,  at  last,  seen  Mary,  and  bless  thee  that  now 
1  know  her  lot  is  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and  that  she  cannot  have  suffered 
deprivation  and  want  Bless,  oh  !  God,  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  may 
we  meet  in  heaven  !"  Afler  a  few  moments'  silence,  he  said,  *'  Mary,  Mary-— 
look  up !  Mary,  once  loved,  ever  loved,  now  loved,  I  bless  thee,  dearest, 
dearest  Mary  I  We  have  both  suffered,  indeed — there  are  traces  of  suffering 
in  thy  face ;  but  thou  art  still  dear  to  me,  oh !  so  dear.  Ah !  I  am  rejoiced 
that  this  discovery  was  not  made  before  by  me  ;  but  how  sad  must  have  been 
your  recognition,  though  your  old  love  had  passed  away — no,  not  passed 
away — that  can  never  be,  but  chastened.  1  am  dying,  dear ;  this  shock  has 
wasted  away  my  life.  Give  me  your  hand,  love."  Sending  over  her,  Ed- 
ward kissed  her  again  and  again ;  then  sinking  back  in  his  chair,  his  head 
drooped,  as  if  in  thought  A  long  time  of  silence  ensued — ^she  spoke  to  him 
— but  he  did  not  answer.     He  was  dead. 

The  next  night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leger  stood  by  the  bed  of  Edward,  as  he 
lay  with  the  stiff  muslin  draping  of  the  grave  about  him,  and  long  they  talk- 
ed of  him.  Pale  and  sternly  calm,  Mary  put  her  hand  on  Mr.  Leger's  arm, 
and  said  to  him,  '*  Charles,  you  wished  never  to  know  my  first  husband's  name, 
but  in  duty  to  you,  I  must  tell  you  it  was.  Edward  Livingston — there  he 
lies." 

Leger  drew  her  to  him  and  said,  "  Poor  Mary,  I  believe  you  noble,  and 
have  &ith  in  you  ;  and  I  see  why  you  have  almost  avoided  Livingston.  Did 
he  ever  recognise  you  ?" 

When  the  wife  found  strength  to  tell  Mr.  Leger  all  there  was  to  be  told, 
he  wept  with  her,  and  folding  her  in  his  arms  said,  *'  Mary,  my  noble  wife, 
all  that  man  can  do,  will  I  do,  to  make  the  rest  of  your  life  blessed ;  and  as 
for  Edward,  we  have  both,  my  dear  friend,  loved  him,  and  will  sometimes 
speak  of  him,  as  well  as  love  him." 

They  read  together  Livingston's  journal,  and  there  found  that  a  cousin  of 
Edward's,  with  the  same  name,  though  belonging  to  the  navy^  was  the  one 
who  had  died. 
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THE  BORDER  SETTLEMENT; 

OR,   THE   TORY'S   DAUGHTER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  MOHAWK  VALLEY,  IN  1778. 

"  The  Mohawk  Valley,  and  indeed  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  the  Five  Nations,  was 
the  theatre  of  successive  wars,  from  the  dis<x>very  down  to  the  American  Revolution.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  section  of  the  United  States  so  rich  in  historical  incident  as  the  Valley  of  thft 
Mohawk  and  the  contiguous  territory  at  the  west." — Introduction  to  Life  of  Brcuu^  p.  19. 

"The  inhabitants  of  this  Valley  were  necessarily  an  armed  yeomanry,  watching  for  them- 
selves, and  standing  sentinels  for  each  other  in  turn — harrassed  daily  by  conflicting  rumors; 
now  admonished  of  the  approach  of  the  io%  in  the  night  by  the  glaring  flames  of  a  neighbors 
house,  or  compelled  suddenly  to  escape  from  his  approach  at  a  time  and  in  a  direction  the 
least  expected."— Lt/<?  of  Brant,  VoU  L  p.  315. 

CHAPTER   I. 

Long  before  the  breaking  out  of  our  war  of  independeace,  some  parts  of 
the  Mohawk  valley  had  been  settled  by  a  population  of  varied  character. 
The  cool  and  phlegmatic  German,  the  sturdy  Englishman,  the  warm-hearted 
Scotchman,  and  the  restless,  active,  enterprising  son  of  the  Puritans,  had 
found  their  way  to  this  rich,  fertile  region,  and  planted  their  homes  here 
upon  the  outskirts  of  civilized  life.  A  few  villages  had  started  up,  and  set* 
tlements  were  scattered  in  groups  for  many  miles  along  the  river,  which  de* 
rived  its  name  from  one  of  the  boldest  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  In- 
dian receded  as  the  white  man  advanced ;  and  to  this  and  the  mixed  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants,  was  it  probably  owing  that  here  was  the  theatre  of 
8ome  of  the  fiercest  encounters  known  in  the  Revolution. 

The  events  of  our  sketch  transpired  in  one  of  the  most  western  of  these 
settlements.  The  inhabitants  were  principally  from  the  eastern  colonies, 
and  consequently  whigs ;  but  one  or  two  emigrated  from  England,  and 
were  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  royal  cause. 

Toward  the  close  of  a  cool  day  in  March,  1778,  a  young  man  stood  in 
front  of  a  log  dwelling  in  the  lower  part  of  this  settlement,  leaning  care- 
lessly upon  a  richly  mounted  rifle.  A  matron  in  middle  life  was  upon  the 
threshold,  apparently  admiring  the  manly  form  of  her  son. 

''  Where  now,  James  1"  she  asked. 

"  O,  I  am  going  to  the  upper  part  of  the  settlement'' 

"  Yes,  and  to  see  Sarah  Hart,  why  do  you  not  say  ?  Fm  fearful  you  will 
get  into  some  trap  yet  with  that  old  tory  of  a  father ;  and  you  know,  too. 
General  Carleton  is  somewhere  in  the  valley." 

"  General  Carleton  comes  as  a  spy  from  Canada,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
meet  him,  for  I  heard  from  Johnstown  a  day  or  two  ago  that  General  La- 
fayette had  offerecf  fifty  guineas  for  his  capture.  But  you  know,  mother, 
with  Jack — where  is  the  dog  ?  Here,  Jack  I"  he  shouted,  and  soon  the 
noble  animal  came  bounding  to  his  side.  *'  You  know,  mother,  when 
Jack  is  along,  I  am  prepared  against  any  surprise." 

'*  You  and  Jack  would  make  a  ^oor  ^ght  against  a  dozen  of  Brant's  In- 
dians." 

"  It's  too  early  for  them." 

**  Well — may  be  so." 

James  threw  his  rifle  on  his  lefl  shoulder,  and  instead  of  taking  the  road, 
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struck  across  the  fields  fbr  the  forest,  followed  by  his  faithfal  dog,  and  the 
eyes  of  his  admiring  mother. 

"  He's  a  noble  boy — God  bless  him !"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  forest  hid 
him  from  hef  view. 

A  slight  snow  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  when  James  Harper — for  that 
was  the  young  man's  name—once  fairly  entered  the  wood,  he  exhibited  thcs 
true  habits  of  the  borderer.  Passing  quietly  and  leisurely  along,  he  exam* 
iued  every  track  and  foot-print ;  now  following  with  his  eye,  as  far  as  vi~ 
sion  could  reach,  the  fresh  tVail,  till  satisfied  it  was  that  of  a  settler,  and 
again  trying  to  start  his  dog  after  some  animal  that  appeared  recently  to 
have  passed. 

In  this  manner  he  had  walked,  perhaps  two  miles,  wheti  he  came  near  a 
clearing  that  surrounded  the  house  of  one  of  the  settlers.  The  building, 
like  most  in  the  settlement,  was  constructed  of  logs ;  and  therefore  less 
fitted  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  than  the  stone  dwelling  erected 
by  many  of  the  German  residents  in  the  valley.  It  was  scarcely  a  hundred 
rods  from  the  forest  on  one  side ;  while  on  the  other,  stretched  for  some 
distance,  the  fields,  rendered  fit  for  cultivation  by  the  industry  of  man. 

Daylight  had  now  faded  away,  and  the  soft  rays  of  the  moon  came  steal- 
ing through  the  tree  tops,  making  the  picture  beautiful  indeed.  It  was  the 
very  hour  for  meeting  at  the  trysting  place.  Seating  himself  upon  a  log 
beneath  a  large  tree.  Harper  commenced  whistling  the  air,  '^  God  save  the 
King."  The  dog  composed  himself  quietly  at  his  master's  feet,  looking  up 
in  his  face  with  an  intelligence  that  indicated  he  was  no  uninterested  spec- 
tator in  the  scene.  Harper  now  cast  anxious  glances  in  the  direction  of  the 
dwelling,  as  if  expecting  a  reply  to  his  signal  from  that  quarter.  None 
came,  and  he  repeated  the  signal.  Still  there  was  no  answer.  Half  an 
hour  passed  in  this  way,  and  he  strained  his  eye  to  catch  the  appearance  of 
some  one,  to  no  purpose. 

''Jack  !"  said  he;  the  dog  bounded  upon  his  master's  lap,  and  whined 
as  if  aware  there  was  something  wrong.  '^  Jack  !  old  fellow  1  surely  yout 
mistress  cannot  forget  the  time.  All  is  not  right  at  home ;  some  tory  plotting 
there,  likely  enough ;  and  who  knows  but  her  father  may  be  in  the  secret 
of  Carleton's  hiding  place  ?    Oh !  retribution  must  some  day  come  1" 

Within  the  dwelling  Harper  watched  so  intently,  was  enacting  a  scene  of 
a  different  character.  Mr.  Hart,  the  proprietor,  was  a  man  past  forty-five; 
of  dark  complexion  and  quiet  demeanor.  By  his  side  sat  a  person  of  rh^ 
dium  height,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  whose  red  hair,  quick,  impa- 
tient tone,  and  resSessness,  indicated  a  fiery  rashness  and  ungoverned  tem- 
per. There  was  also  an  expression  of  low  cunning  in  his  light  gray  eye, 
peculiarly  disagreeable  and  repulsive.  The  daughter,  as  smiling  a  girl  of 
eighteen  as  ever  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  parent,  or  made  a  lover's  ache, 
was  engaged,  with  her  mother,  about  the  domestic  afiairs. 

**  There  is  little  use  in  talking  to  me,  Peter  Snyder,"  said  Mr.  Hart;  **  I 
do  not  wish  to  engage  in  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  congress." 

**  But  it  is  your  duty  to  the  king." 

"  No ;  the  quarrel  was  none  of  my  seeking,  and  I  had  much  rather  en- 
joy the  quiet  of  home,  than  endeavor  to  earn  laurels  on  the  field." 

'^  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  would  desert  the  king." 

•*  Not  by  any  means." 

''  But  you  won't  join  his  other  loyal  friends  in  maintaining  here  his  rights 
and  your  own  V* 

"  My  rights  have  not  been  disturbed ;  and  I  tel!  you  again,  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  part  in  this  war." 
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**  Then  I  say  to  you,  that  you  act  the  part  of  a — " 

*'  Hold  V*  exclaimed  Mr.  Hart,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  look  that  made  the 
sordid  being  before  hira  quail. 

Suy  !er  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  as  his  object  was  to  gain  the 
active  co-operation  of  his  host  in  favor  of  the  royal  cause,  not  to  ofiend 
him,  he  for  once  choked  down  his  wrath,  and  sought  to  appease  the  lion  he 
had  partially  roused. 

"  Do  not  misconstrue  my  language,  Mr.  Har^ ;  I  only  wish  to  serve  the 
king.     Sit  down  again,  and  listen  to  me." 

At  this  moment  the  signal  of  Harper  caught  the  ear  of  Mr.  Hart 

"  Hark !"  said  he,  stopping,  and  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  listener. 
*'  There  is  some  one  whistling  in  the  woods  back  of  the  house." 

"  'Tis  no  strange  circumstance,  as  I  should  judge/'  replied  Snyder ; 
"  some  settler,  probably,  returning  from  his  work." 

''  But  listen ;  that  is  an  air  we  are  not  won't  to  hear  in  these  quarters,  or 
my  ears  tell  not  the  truth." 

There  was  a  pause^  and  in  a  few  moments  the  notes  sounded  clear  upon 
the  night  air. 

''It's  God  save  the  King,"  as  I  live,"  exclaimed  Snyder. 
."  True ;    and  therein  lies  the  mystery,  for  besides  ourselves,  I  do  not 
know  another  loyalist  within  many  miles." 

"Do  not  go  out,  Mr.  Hart — do  not  go  out.  There's  something  wrong 
about  it,  depend  upon  it.  But  hark  1  the  sound  is  dying  away,  after  all ; 
'tis  as  I  said — some  settler  returning  home." 

During  this  conversation,  the  embarrassment  of  the  daughter  escaped  no- 
tice; had  it  not,  there  might  have  been  one  at  least  that  could  have  guessed 
the  errand  of  the  person  who  had  thus  dared  to  whistle  a  loyal  air  in  a  set^ 
tlement  composed  mainly  of  whigs.  Sarah  had  heard  the  signal  some  time 
before,  but  no  good  chance  offered  itself  to  obey  the  summons;  and  she 
was  exceedingly  pained  when  the  notes  died  away  in  the  distance  as  they 

Snyder  had  become  too  eager  in  his  object  to  be  turned  from  it  by  this 
slight  interruption,  and  he  renewed  the  attack  with  increased  vigor. 

•*  There  will  be  different  times,"  he  resumed,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to 
his  guest ;  **  diSerent  times,  Mr.  Hart,  the  coming  summer,  from  what  we 
had  last-  The  rebels  made  much  ado  over  their  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and 
the  retreat  of  Colonel  St.  Leger ;  but  they  will  have  different  persons  to 
deal  with  this  season.     They  will  not  bold  sway  in  the  valley  much  longer." 

**  I  hardly  understand  you." 

'*  Then  I  will  explain,"  said  he,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  and  glancing 
around  as  though  apprehensive  some  person  might  be  in  ear  shot  who  ought 
not  to  hear  him.  '^  General  Carleton  has  been  among  our  friends  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  some  time,  trying  to  make  arrangements  for  restor- 
ing there  the  king's  rights  and  our  own." 

"  What!  Gen.  Carleton,  from  Canada?" 

**  Hush  !  hush  !    speak  lower  !" 

"  But  are  you  not  deceived  ?" 

**  No — he  was  at  Johnstown  but  a  few  days  ago,"  and  the  royalists  there 
have  resolved  to  aid  him  all  in  their  power." 

"  But  what  does  he  propose  ?" 

''  To  bring  a  force  from  Canada,  and  with  our  co-operation  reduce  the 
rebels  to  obedience." 

**  Well  1  well  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hart,  starting  from  his  seat,  and  striding 
back  and  forth;  **  I  must  own  that  is  a  bold  project." 

Snyder  saw  his  advantage,  and  determined  to  follow  it  up. 
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"  Bold  and  feasible,  Mr.  Hart ;  and  none  bnt  ti  brave  man  would  ever 
conceive  it.  And,"  continued  he,  rising,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a 
slip  of  paper;  "  here  is  something  from  Col.  Carleton  himself." 

"Tome!" 

*•  To  all  friends  of  the  king  in  the  valley." 

Mr.  Hart  took  the  paper  and  read  it  in  silence.  The  contents  seemed  to 
displease  him. 

^  He  speaks  of  the  recreancy  of  those  loyalists  who  did  not  take  up  arms 
the  last  season  for  the  king.  And  he  says,  too,  he  will  destroy  every  rebel 
settlement  here,  and  hang  every  rebel  before^  his  own  door,  but  what  he  will 
re-conquer  the  valley." 

"  And  so  he  should." 

**  He  says,  too,  that  Captain  Brant  will  aid  him  with  a  large  Indian  force. 
That  bloody  Brant ! — horrible  I  I  tell  you,  Peter  Snyder,"  he  exclaimed, 
flinging  the  paper  from  him,  his  eye  flashing  with  fire,  *'  I'll  engage  in  no 
such  transactions — the  king's  cause  does  not  demand  it." 

There  was  a  storm  rising,  but  Snyder  again  choked  down  his  anger  as 
best  he  could.  For  an  hour  longer  he  labored  to  secure  his  object ;  and 
here  we  will  leave  him  to  take  up  another  thread  of  our  narrative. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

The  time,  to  Harper,  waiting  there  'neath  the  trysting  tree,  passed 
heavily  indeed.  Many  were  the  reasons  suggested  to  his  mind  for  the  non- 
appearance of  her  whom  he  hoped  to  meet  j  yet  each  one  in  its  turn  was 
dismissed  as  improbable  or  unsatisfactory.  He  rose  and  walked  away,  re- 
peating the  signal  as  he  went,  half  inclined  to  believe  his  stay  was  useless ; 
but  it  would  not  do — his  heart  drew  him  back  again  to  the  spot. 

The  story  of  his  affection  for  the  Tory's  daughter  partook  not  of  the 
strange  or  marvellous.  They  often  met  at  the  merry-making  of  the  settlers, 
and  Harper,  pleased  with  the  frank  and  open-hearted  girl,  had  wooed  and 
won.  He  was  a  warm  whig,  and  the  father  of  Sarah  was  as  well  known  to 
be  favorable  to  the  royal  cause,  though  he  had  hitherto  declined  taking  any 
part  in  the  war.  During  the  year  before — that  of  1777 — ever  memorable  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  for  the  fierce  struggles  that  there  took  place^Harper 
attempted  to  win  him  over  to  hia  country's  cause.  They  came  to  high 
words,  the  heated  feelings  of  the  time  hardly  allowing  temperate  discussion, 
and  Harper  was  turned  from  Mr.  Hart's  door,  forbidden  the  house,  and 
Sarah  told  to  forget  him  forever !  The  young  heart,  however,  is  full  of 
hope ;  it  ever  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  brighter  skies  and  happier 
days.     So  was  it  in  this  case. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Harper  remained  at  his  post.  The  evening  was 
nearly  spent — the  moon,  at  first  in  the  meridian,  had  declined  towards  the 
western  horizon.  Fully  satisfied  that  longer  toP  remain  was  folly,  Harper 
resumed  his  rifie  and  slowly  walked  towards  his  home.  Sad  thoughts  were 
crowding  through  his  mind.  Somehow  the  failure  of  the  Tory's  fair 
daughter  to  meet  him,  turned  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  his  country. 
Young  and  feeble,  she  was  struggling  for  her  rights  with  one  of  the  strongest 
nations  of  the  earth.  AH  that  interest,  wealth  or  power  could  do,  towards 
crushing  her,  was  attempted.  Her  sons,  too,  on  whom  she  had  a  right  to 
lean,  were  many  of  them,  ready  to  betray  and  raise  their  arms  against  her. 
True,  she  had  so  far  maintained  the  unequal  contest  most*gaIlantly ;  and  her 
noble  spirits  could  turn  with  pride  to  the  fields  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga ;  but  in  the  future  new  clouds  were  gathering. 
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and  even  now  ajiother  storm  seemed  ready  to  burst  over  their  heads.  When 
,would  this  end  ?  Would  the  right  prevail  ?  Not  for  a  moment  did  he 
doubt  the  final  triumph  of  the  colonies,  but  through  how  many  more  fields 
of  blood  must  they  wade  before  that  were  accomplished  ?  He  paused, 
leaning  against  a  tree;  and,  man  though  he  was,. could  have  wept  for  his 
bleeding  country  !  'Twas  hearts  like  his  that  won  the  battle  in  that  elder 
time ! 

How  long  he  stood  thus,  he  could  not  tell,  nor  how  long  he  might  ha?e 
stood,  had  not  the  uueasiness  of  Jack  roused  him  from  his  reverie.  He 
was  jumping  first  upon  his  master,  and  then  starting  back  on  their  path — 
every  minute  repeating  the  action  with  singular  manifestations  of  joy. 

"Jack!'' — For  a  moment  the  dog  stopped  and  gazed  earnestly  in  his 
face.     And  then  another  sound  reached  them  through  the  wood. 

"  James  T' — It  was  faint,  but.  thrilled .  through  the  heart  like  the  tones  of 
a  lute. 

"  Go,  Jack  !"  And  away  bounded  the  noble  animal  with  the  speed  of 
light,  followed  scarcely  less  slowly  by  his  master. 

*'  Sarah  !"— 

"  James  I"— 

Ajgrain  were  they  united — and  together  slowly  returned  to  the  old  trysting 
place.  In  a  few  moments  Sarah  had  explained  the  cause  of  her  detention, 
and  Harper  was  in  possession  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  the  royalists,  so 
far  as  Snyder  had  made  them  known  to  his  guest. 

**  But  did  Snyder  finally  prevail  upon  your  father  to  join  them  1" 

"  No— and  he  got  into  a  great  passion  because  he  could  not." 

'*  Did  he  tell  where  Carletpu  is  V* 

''No!" 

**  Do  you  know  where  the  letter  was  dated  V* 

"  No !" 

"  Did  you  see  it  at  all  V 

"  No,  no,  no— why  how  fast  you  crowd  questions  together,  James." 

''  These  plotters  must  be  attended  to." 

"  My  father"— 

'*  Shall  not  be  harmed,  Sarah  ;  had  we  no  worse  foes  to  our  country  than 
he  is,  there  would  be  less  cause  of  sorrow.  Then  Gen.  Carleton  says  he 
will  hang  every  rebel  before  his  own  door,  but  what  he  will'have  possession 
of  the  valley  again.     Indeed,  he  is  very  vdorous !" 

''  Ah  I  do  not  talk  of  these  things  now,  James." 

''  They  are  sad,  I  know,  to  think  of,  but  sadder  still  is  the  reality.  And 
if  Brant  is  to  harass  us  the  next  summer,  it  will  be  strange  if  the  war  is 
not  brought  to  the  door  of  every  one." 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  frame  of  the  fair  girl  as  she  recollected  the 
barbarities  of  the  previous  summer. 

"  Oh  !  'tis  dreadful !"  she  exclaimed,  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
as  if  to  shut  out  the  fearM  vision  ;  *'  and  do  you  remember,  James,  the  little 
girls  that  were  shot  near  Fort  Schuyler  while  gathering  berries  ?" 

*'  Retribution  will  surely  come  for  such  acts,  Sarah.'* 

"  It  will  I" — suddenly  her  tone  and  manner  changed  ;  "  and  if  I  were  a 
man,  James,  I  would  never  yield  till  such  monsters  were  driven  from  my 
country." 

"  You  are  a  good,  brave  girl,  and  the  most  I  wish  is,  that  all  American 
men  had  the  same  feelings.     But  let  us  talk  no  more  of  these  things  now." 

Fearful  as  were  the  times,  they  found  many  things  as  fruitful  of  conver- 
sation as  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them.  Nor  is  it  strange — for  what  is 
stronger  in  our  natures  than  the  affection  that  unites  two  hearts  ?    Many 
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(were  ihe  tliiiigs  said  in  that  short  half  hour,  but  we  shell  pot  withdraw  the 
•curtain  that  hangs  over  them ;  nor,  when  the  time  of  parting  came,  will  we 
attempt  to  state  how  many  times  the  "  Good  night/'  was  said — how  oft^n 
the  last  word  was  uttered,  only  to  be  followed  by  another — and  how  earnestly 
was  repeated  the  oft  told  tale  of  their  affection.  They  parted — Sarah  to 
return  to  her  home,  and  Harper  to  retrace  his  steps  down  the  settlement 


CHAPTER  in. 

Near  the  centre  of  this  little  settlement  stood  the  only  stone  building  in 
it — the  property  of  Jacob  Von  Schamel,  as  good  and  true  a  whig  as  ever 
sustained  his  country's  cause.  He  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  and 
at  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  ^xkd  won  a  high  reputation  for 
bravery  and  personal  daring ;  and  his  house  was  the  acknowledged  head 
-quarters  of  the  whigs. 

Scarcely  had  daylight  dawned  in  the  east,  the  following  morning,  when 
Harper  was  bending  his  steps  toward  the  dwelling  of  Von  Schamel.  He  met 
•a  hearty  welcome,  and  was  soon  alone  with  his  host.  In  as  few  words  as 
possible,  he  communicated  what  he  had  gleaned  from  Sarah  of  the  plotting 
and  intentions  of  the  Tories.  The  honest  German  was  roused  in  a  moment, 
and  the  fire  that  had  gleamed  only  in  battle,  burned  once  again  with  un- 
wonted intenseness. 

"  Prant's  Ingtns,  eh  ?    Der  tuyftil  I" 

^*  But  not  one  word,  now.  Von  Schamel,  do  you  whisper  of  whom  we  get 
this  information.  The  feeble  who  aid  us  in  this  way,  should  never  be 
harmed  in  a  hair  of  their  heads  by  our  agency." 

"  Peder  Snyder  ! — he  von  scoundrel  1  But  der  Kommity  of  Safety  must 
know  all  apout  it." 

"  You  are  right ;  we  must  immediately  send  this  information  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety.  You  have  a  good  horse  in  your  stable  and  a  trusty  man 
to  back  him ;  get  them  ready  while  I  write." 

"  To  be  shure  !" — and  away  went  Von  Schamel  on  his  errand.  Soon 
he  was  heard  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  in  another  part  of  the  house. 

*'  Here!  Shon  !  Shon  !  come  den,  up  wid  you,  you  son  of  a  lazy  lout — 
up  wid  you !  Get  out  de  gray  mare,  put  on  de  saddle  !  and,  do  you  hear  ? 
get  de  pistols  ready." 

John  bestirred  himself  with  a  will,  for  he  saw  plainly  enough  that  his 
master  was  in  earnest.  While  things  were  in  preparation.  Harper  wrote  to 
the  committee  as  follows  : 

''  To  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
"  We  have  learned  from  good  authority  tbat  Col.  Carleton  intends  to  descend  on  the 
settlementB  along  the  Mohawk  this  spring  with  a  force  from  Canada,  and  endeavor  to 
regain  possession  of  the  Valley.  Brant,  with  an  Indian  force,  is  to  aid  him,  and  he  is 
trying  to  get  the  Toriest  remaining  iu  the  country  to  join  him  also.  He  has  even  at- 
tempted to  win  adherents  iu  this  hftle  setQement.  Yoa  can  rely  npon  these  facts,  which 
we  thought  best  to  communicate. 

**  Yoar  obedient  servant, 

**  Jamis  Harper.'' 

John  had  completed  his  arrangements ;  the  horse  was  before  the  door ; 
the  pistols  were  in  the  holsters;  and  Von  Schamel ^as  examining  to  see 
that  every  buckle  was  attended  to,  and  every  strap  properly  tucked  in  its 
loop. 

**  Get  de  proad  sword,  Shon." 

"  Raaly" — (the  man  John  was  from  the  eastern  colonies,)  '^  but  I  reckon 
I  shant  want  it,'' 
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*'  Dunderation !  do  as  I  pid,  mit  yer  Pooritan  notions.  And  I  tell  yon 
to  sboot  de  fust  man  that  dries  to  stop  you.  Neythur  dont  you  spare  de 
mare,  shes  goot  pottom  as  can  stand  it." 

John  had  mounted  and  was  ready  to  receive  the  letter  and  instructions 
of  Harper,  when  the  thundering  of  a  horse  over  the  frozen  and  but  partially 
covered  ground,  arrested  their  attention.  Soon  the  horseman  turned  an 
angle  in  the  road  from  the  upper  part  of  the  settlement,  and  was  riding  at 
full  gallop  towards  them. 

"  That  is  Snyder  !''  exclaimed  Harper. 

"  So  it  is»  and  he's  in  a  hurry — put  now  we'll  send  him  to  der  Kommity." 

Snyder  came  on,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  riding  directly  past,  when 
Von  Schamel  hailed  him. 

"  Hallo !  stop  !  you  tam  rascal !'' 

But  instead  of  obeying,  Snyder  urged  his  horse  to  greater  speed,  and  shot 
past  like  an  arrow.  The  spirit  of  Von  Schamel  was  now  up,  and  ordering 
John  to  dismount,  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  started  after  Snyder  at 
full  speed. 

Away  they  went,  pursuer  and  pursued.  Snyder  was  well  mounted — ^he 
rode  a  large  and  powerful  animal ;  but  Von  Schamel  evidently  backed  a 
beast  of  more  mettle.  '^  The  speed  of  thought"  was  in  her  limbs,  and  he 
dashed  after  the  fugitive  like  the  wind.  Snyder  was  ignorant  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  pursuit,  but  be  knew  there  were  papers  about  him  that  should 
be  kept  from  the  hands  of  the  whigs.  His  personal  safety  was  also  at  stake, 
for  he  was  well  aware  that  if  caught  with  Col.  Carleton's  letter  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  would  very  likely  be  sent  before  the  Committee  of  Safety  to  undergo 
an  examination  that  might  not  end  at  all  to  his  wishes. 

On-— on — they  sped  I  The  whole  household  had  by  this  time  joined 
Harper  and  the  man  John  to  witness  the  race. 

"  There  they  are !"  exclaimed  John,  as  they  emerged  from  behind  a 
wood  nearly  a  mile  off,  stretching  away  with  the  utmost  effort  **  Wal — by 
hokey,  there  goes  a  pistol — do  you  see  the  smoke  !  Snyder  had  better  give 
up,  for  the  old  man's  proper  good  grit." 

(To  be  Continaed.) 


THE   POET. 

Ye  airy  habitants  of  fashion's  mart ! 
Who,  like  the  gaily  painted  butterflies, 
Seek  but  to  dazzle  by  your  gaudy  dyes ; — 

From  all  that's  gold  and  glitter  start 

Appalled— as  there  could  be  nor  soul,  nor  heart — 
Who  never  felt  ennobling  sympathies 
Quicken  your  breasts,  or  beard  humanity's 

Deep,  pleading  voice — Scorn  not  the  Poet's  Art!— 
Look  not  disdainfully,  nor  cold  on  him ! 

Though  soiled  his  garb,  and  wanting  many  a  stitch— 
Pale- worn  his  brow,  his  eyes  with  weeping  dim ! — 

Though  he  charm  not  the  stony-hearted  rich, 
His  bosom  thrills  with  higher,  holier  fire. 
Than  ever  base,  or  common  soul's  inspire ! 
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(COMCLDDll).) 

But  apply  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  these  angles  now  being  formed, 
every  instant  a]i  over  the  universe,  and  even  imagination  stasfgers  under  the 
immensity  of  the  idea.  Only  pause  here  for  a  moment.  Think  of  all  the 
beams  that  emanate  from  the  sun  during  one  long  summer  day — of  all  the 
rays  that  flash  out  from  the  stars  for  only  a  single  night.  Then  let  your 
mind  gravel  back  over  the  march  of  dim,  distant  centuries,  gathering  age 
npon  age,  and  cycle  on  cycle,  in  vast  segments  of  eternity,  where  platonic 
yearn  vanish  into  insignificant  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  duration 
of  galaxies  are  seen  but  as  shadows  on  the  dial-plate  of  infinitude.  Then 
bid  imagination  lifl  her  lightning  wing  away  on  high,  from  world  to  world 
remote,  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  telescope,  as  the  glance  of  that  magic 
tube  transcends  the  vision  of  a  flitting  insect ;  and  behold  the  horizon  of 
the  space  that  knows  no  limits,  still  opening  forever  onwards,  and  upwards, 
and  all  around,  and  thickening  with  columns  of  suns,  and  breaking  into 
nebulous  starry  haze,  and  undulating  like  some  shoreless  sea,  with  waves 
of  white  light ;  and  then  tell  me  the  number  of  all  the  rays  ever  shot  athwart 
the  great  immensity,  since  the  first  fire-sons  of  Heaven  shouted  their  choral 
hymn,  in  the  morning  of  creation ;  and  then  answer  me,  who  shall  calculate 
the  chances  against  the  perpetual,  universal  observance  of  the  law  in  relation 
to  angles,  in  and  by  all  these,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  God  T 
Only  God  himself  may  solve  the  mighty  problem  ! 

We  may  here  note  a  remarkable  law,  in  reference  to  light  of  different 
colors,  only  discovered  recently. 

If  two  red  rays,  from  two  luminous  points,  be  admitted^in  a  dark  cham- 
ber, and  falling  on  white  paper,  or  other  suitable  reflecting  surface,  differ 
in  their  length,  by  0.00002*58  part  of  an  inch,  their  intensity  is  doubled. 
A  like  result  is  produced  if  such  difference  in  length  be  any  multiple  of 
that  nearly  infinitesimal  fraction,  by  a  whole  number.  But,  strange  to  say, 
a  multiple  by  2^,  3 J,  4^,  &c.,  gives  the  result  of  total  darkness  )  While  a 
multiple  by  2|^,  3^,  &c.,  gives  an  intensity  equal  to  one  ray  only.  In  one 
of  these  cases,  the  fact  is  seen,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  has 
been  regarded  as  the  extreme  of  impossibility — light  actually  produces 
darkness  I 

Corresponding  effects  are  witnessed  in  violet  rays,  if  the  difference  in 
their  lengths  be  equal  to  0.0000157  part  of  an  inch.  And  the  like  results 
are  given  by  experiments  on  all  other  rays,  the  difference  in  length  varying 
with  a  steady  uniformity  of  increase,  from  the  violet  to  the  red.  Who  shall 
reckon  the  chances  in  two  cases  only,  in  such  vast  numbers  as  these? 

Let  not  shallow  sciolism  answer  me  by  a  pitiful  evasion,  "  that  all  this  is 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  mechanical  vibrations."  Cannot  the 
merest  tyro  in  logic  see  that  the  difHculty  remains  the  same  ?  For  the 
question  immediately  presents  itself:  what  causes  the  vibrations?  And 
how  can  unintelligent  vibrations  be  supposed  to  arrange  such  wonderful 
combinations  of  arithmetic  ? 

The  uniformity  of  colors  in  refracted  light  is  equally  marvellous. 

See  yon  dark  cloud,  only  a  moment  ago  one  thick  mass  of  gloom,  lurid, 
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almost  appalling  to  the  gazer's  eye !  Suddenly  the  sun  breaks  forth  in  the 
western  sky  ;  and  lo  !  in  an  instant  the  rainbow  is  born,  and  stretches  afar 
the  curved  wings  of  its  prismatic  plumage,  as  if  to  play  around  the  world  ! 
Count  well  its  gaudy  colors.  There  is  the  sacred  number  seven  composed 
by  the  blending  of  the  mystic  three.  The  same  that  gleamed  there,  the 
day,  when  the  family  of  Noah  descended  from  the  Ark,  and  *'  each  mother 
held  aloft  her  child  to  bless  the  bow  of  God."  And  never  since  that  far- 
distant  hour,  either  on  the  land  or  sea,  in  city  or  in  solitude,  hath  a  single 
cloud  blushed  to  the  kiss  of  the  sunbeam,  without  the  colors  of  the  sacred 
seven,  painted  by  the  Divine  ray-brush,  iu  heavenly  enameling  there.  Oh  ! 
gdden-haired  sun  !  Oh  !  airy  vapor !  Father  and  mother  of  that  beautiful 
child  of  the  sky,  '*  brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermillion,  baptized 
in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun,"  know  ye  what  ye  do?  Are  ye  Inr 
deed  blind  ?  Can  ye  count  without  arithmetic  ?  without  the  algebra  of 
a  Euler  1 — aye,  without  even  the  poor  instinct  of  the  eagle,  that  dips  his 
wing  in  the  cbecquered  cloud — would  ye  undertake  to  teach  the  whole  world 
mathematics  1 

Were  there  no  other  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  this  one  considera- 
tion would  settle  the  question  forever.  £very  rainbow  is  an  exact  mathe- 
matical equation  of  every  other  rainbow  in  the  universe ! 

Awake,  ye  dreaming  metaphysicians !  Arouse  from  your  darkling  dormi- 
tories, and  those  pale  lucubrations  which  are  more  than  half  slumber. 
Come  away  to  the  floods  and  the  fields,  the  flower-banks  and  the  forests — 
out  here,  in  open  space  and  the  free  air,  where  sea  and  earth  and  sky 
mingle  iu  mutual  embraces,  like  the  greeting  of  youthful  lovers  !  Listen  to 
the  pine-songs  which  are  chants  of  praise,  and  the  wind-warbles,  which 
are  hymns  of  Hallelujah  1  Look  up  yonder  on  the  fire-dance  of  innumerable 
rolling  worlds,  and  then  answer  me,  before  the  sun  and  all  the  stars — '*  Is 
there  no  God  T" 

Induction  V. — Astronomy. 

We  will  take  oar  next  inductions  from  that  science,  whkh  is  only  another 
name  for  sublimity  itself. 

For  countless  centuries,  the  stars,  high  and  mysterious,  had  shone  on  in 
the  blue  vault  of  immensity ;  and  ignorant  man  knew  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  their  movements— could' not  divine  even  what  they  were.  But  although 
knowledge  may  sleep,  the  eye  of  curiosity  never  closes,  while  the  heart  of 
the  human  reckons  one  beat.  And  so  the  eager  question  was  repeated  in 
every  age,  and  over  all  lauds — **  What  do  these  lights  mean  V*  But  neither 
to  Magian  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  nor  to  the  prince  of  philosophers  in 
the  ^'  city  of  the  violet  crown,"  came  forth  any  answer  from  the  silent  soli- 
tudes of  the  sky.     ■ 

At  length  a  little  boy  was  born.  His  dark  eye  inherited  some  rays  from 
the  light  of  the  stars,  and  flashed  with  wild  meaning  from  his  childhood ; 
and  as  he  grew  up,  he  became  a  gazer  at  all  things  beautiful,  and  a  ques- 
tioner of  all  things  dim.  He  saw  aU  eyes  turned  to  those  "  isles  of  light," 
that  gem  tlie  seas  of  the  upper  firmament ;  and  he  heard  all  lips  repeat  the 
earnest  inquiry, — *'  What  do  these  lights  mean  V*  But  he  heard  no  whisper 
in  reply.  He  looked  at  them  with  bis  naked  eye,  but  the  God's  type  of 
their  farK)lf  letters  could  not  be  read  so  far.  He  ruminated  the  mystery  day 
and  night,  and  either  waking  or  asleep,  he  dreamed  of  the  power  of  lenses; 
and  then  set  about  constructing  glasses  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  lofly  stars. 
He  succeeded ;  for  there  are  no  impossibilities  to  patient  attention— there 
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uerer  was  a  bar  unconquerable  to  the  will  that  dares  all  things !  And  then 
ibr  the  first  time  the  veil  of  Egyptian  Isis  was  lifted  up,  and  the  seoret  of 
ages  was  out.     The  stony  eyeis  of  ihe  Sphinx  melted  with  tears  of  joy  ! 

What  a  miracle  is  this  of  the  telescope  !  Never  a  poet  lived,  but  in  his 
heart  wished  for  pinions  to  soar  and  mingle  with  the  stars.  Lo!  Here  are 
the  plumes.  The  telescope  gives  not  the  wings  to  us ;  but  it  ties  them  with 
lines  of  light  to  the  stars,  which  thus  fly  down  to  us,  and  tells  us  ail  their 
hidden  laws  1  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  golden  dreams  of  fable,  in  all  the 
tales  of  fairy  enchantment,  to  be  compared  to  this  sublime  result,  evolved 
by  mathematical  reason  % 

Next  came  the  great  Kepler,  and  erected  his  triangular  pyramid  of  the 
three  laws,  on  the  summit  of  which  Newton  stood,  to  fix  forever  the  true 
theory  of  the  universe. 

Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  these  laws. 

1.  All  the  planetary  orbits  are  regular  ellipses,  in  the  lower  focus  of 
which  the  sun  is  placed. 

Propose  the  problem  to  yonder  intelligent  school-boy.  Tell  him  to  trace, 
on  the  paper,  with  his  pen,  an  elliptical  curve,  and  dot  the  Vnfofoci,  Can 
he  do  it  ?  Come,  sage  sceptic,  with  all  your  boasted  reason,  can  you  do  it 
yourself '?  The  planets  are  masses  of  blind  matter.  Who  then  will  dare 
assert,  that  such  may  trace,  perpetually,  for  thousands  of  years,  mathematical 
lines,  with  a  regularity  that  no  college  professor  can  ever  hope  to  equal  ? 

2.  The  times  occupied  by  any  planet,  in  describing  any  given  arcs  of  its 
orbit,  are  always  as  the  areas  of  sectors,  formed  by  straight  lines  drawn 
from  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  arcs  to  the  sun,  as  a  centre. 

Let  no  one  attempt  the  solution  of  this  problem,  in  any  specified  case, 
unless  he  be  a  thorough  mathematician.     God  solves  it  for  all  the  planets. 

3.  But  the  third  law  of  Keplei  is  still  more  astonishing.  Hear  !  The 
squares  of  the  periods  of  the  planets'  revolutions  vary,  as  the  cubes  of  their 
distance  from  the  sun.  What  wonderful  operations  are  these,  to  be  the 
work  of  unthinking  masses  of  matter !  What  music  is  this  among  the  stars, 
to  be  sung  by  tongueless  atora^ ! 

Well  might  the  inspired  old  roan  exclaim,  "  I  have  stolen  the  golden 
secret  of  the  Egyptians.  I  triumph.  I  will  indulge  my  sacred  fury.  I 
care  not  whether  my  work  be  read  now,  or  by  posterity.  I  can  afford  to 
.wait  a  century  for  readers,  when  God  himself  has  waited  six  thousand  years 
for  an  observer  T* 

Some  cold  critics  have  called  this  insanity.  The  man  must  be  insane  to 
«ay  so !  I  never  perused  the  passage  without  tears.  It  is  the  language  of 
reason  and  imagination,  which  at  their  sublimest  depths  are  but  one. 

We  will  not  speak  of  chances  here.  We  may  not  even  think  of  them, 
unless  we  might  pilfer  the  algebra  of  the  morning  star  1 

VL — Promiscuous  Inductions. 

L  Some  years  ago  it  was  keenly  debated  whether  the  sea  was  not  re- 
ceding and  the  dry  land  gaining  ground ;  and  the  general  opinion  of  scientific 
men  leaned  strongly  in  favor  of  such  an  hypothesis. 

At  length  a  Swedish  astronomer  struck  out  a  novel  method  of  settling  the 
controversy.  He  cut  down  a  large  pine  tree  that  grew  at  the  water's  edge 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  on  counting  the  concentric  circles,  found  that 
it  was  five  hundred  years  old ;  and  consequently  during  all  that  time,  the 
ocean  must  have  remained  stationary.  This  was  decisive.  And  yet  how 
wonderful  the  fact !  Millions  had  lived  and  died ;  nations  had  flourished 
and  fallen ;  genius  had  sung  its  flame-songs,  and  lore  had  breathed  its 
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barning  sighs,  and  all  had  passed  away  ; — and  still  the  forest  born  grew  on, 
buffeted  by  tempests,  and  chilled  by  freezing  frosts,  bat  nurtured  also  by 
genial  summers,  and  fed  on  silver-singing  rains,  and  listening  to  the  bird- 
music  in  its  branches,  till  half  a  millennium  is  gone  by ;  and  still  all  that 
time  it  hath  kept  an  exact  account  of  its  age,  never  losing  a  single  year,  all 
noted  in  beautiful  circles,  amid  the  fine  woof  of  its  own  fibres.  It  is  so  with 
every  cone  of  wood  in  the  wide  world.  And  again  we  ask,  can  aught 
but  reason  trace  circles  or  reckon  the  count  of  passing  time? 

2.  But  let  us  select  a  last  example.  If  anywhere  we  might  suppose  the 
absence  of  mathematical  motion,  we  would  expect  to  find  it  in  those  air- 
fiends  that  often  desolate  whole  countries — the  hurricanes  of  the  tropics. 

}3ut  modern  science  teaches  us  '*  that  hurricanes  are  only  whirlwinds  on 
a  larger  scale.  That  they  all  have  a  regular  axis  of  rotatory  motion,  which 
axis  is  itself  progressive,  like  a  plan-t  in  its  orbit,  tracing  an  elliptical  or 
parabolic  curve.''  Sometimes  the  vortex  of  a  storm  covers  an  area  of  five 
hundred  square  miles,  and  sweeps  over  distant  seas,  for  hundreds  of  leagues ; 
but  ever  this  dual  motion  is  preserved.  Aye, — beyond  all  question,  the 
hand  that  launches  the  tornado,  and  girds  its  dark  bosom  with  thunder, 
is  the  same  that  originally,  "  weighed  the  hilKs  in  scales,  and  the  mountains 
in  a  balance  :"  and  not  poor,  blind,  and  utterly  impossible  chance  ! 

Thus  is  itjplain,  that  all  the  motions  in  nature  are  mathematical. 

But  the  sceptic  may  object. 

The  proposition  is  not  proven.  For  although  we  may  admit,  that  such  a 
truth  holds  within  the  sphere  of  our  actual  observation,  still  what  right  have 
we  to  extend  the  predicate  beyond  the  limits  of  that  sphere?  What  right 
can  we  show  to  carry  it  back  into  the  everlasting  ages  of  the  eternity  with- 
out a  beginning,  and  down  to  the  incalculable  years  of  that  time,  which 
shall  never  end  ?  What  right  have  we  to  break  over  the  impassable  limits 
of  the  sense  of  sight,  -and  assert  a  law  that  we  know  only  to  appertain  to  a 
little  segment  of  the  circle  of  infinitude,  of  all  the  untrodden  fields  that  may 
bloom  with  worlds,  like  flowers  in  the  unexplored  spaces,  of  which  we  be* 
hold  but  a  twinkling  point  ? 

We  have  stated  the  objection  in  its  full  force ;  because  it  is  much  easier 
to  answer  than  to  state  it. 

We  reply  thus.  All  the  forms  of  matter  must  be,  of  necessity,  mathe- 
matical, simply  because  it  is  matter ;  as  all  its  motions  must  likewise  be  so, 
for  the  reason  that  matter  is  inert. 

We  ask  the  reader  to  peruse  the  recond  scholium  to  the  nineteenth  propo* 
sition  of  the  fourth  book  of  Legendre.  He  will  there  find,  that  all  the  figures 
possible  in  space,  are  resolvable  into  the  triangle,  and  of  course  must  be 
mathematical. 

Then  let  him  turn  to  Arnott's  Elements,  where  it  is  demonstrated  that 
all  motion  must  be  in  a  straight  line,  unless  controlled  by  some  interfering 
force,  when  it  takes  the  direction  of  a  curve.  So  all  motion  must  be  mathe- 
matical or  not  be  at  all. 

The  simple  answer  that  demolishes  the  whole  objection  is  this.  We  see 
nothing  but  mathematical  harmony  in  all  the  motions  that  occur  within  our 
own  sphere, — we  can  conceive  of  nothing  but  mathematical  harmony  in  any 
other  sphere.  We  see  the  unequivocal  footsteps  of  a  God  within  our  sphere : 
and  every  fresh  gush  of  light  from  the  remotest  suns,  adds  to  the  evidences 
that  it^is  so  everywhere  else,  in  the  wide  universe.  And  this  is  enough. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  roam  over  all  space,  and  ascend  the  heights  of 
all  eternity,  merely  to  answer  a  supposition  destitute  of  even  a  shadow  of 
proof,  and  verging  close  on  the  confines  of  absurdity  I  If  we  have  a  God 
ourselves,  that  is  sufficient,  if  we  but  pay  him  the  proper  adoration.     We 
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need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  some  little  mote  or  molecule  of  sand  does 
or  does  not  gyrate  without  a  God,  somewhere  in  the  vast  void  of  immensity  ! 
Now  let  us  put  together  syllogistically  the  two  separate  propositions 
demonstrated  in  this  second  division  of  our  argument,  and  note  the  logical 
result. 

1.  Nothing  but  mind  can  work  mathematically. 

2.  All  the  motions  of  nature  are  strictly  mathematical. 

Then  must  it  follow,  as  a  conclusion  utterly  unassailable,  that  every  effect 
in  the  universe,  is  produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  mind. 

To  this,  however,  a  plausible  but  false  objection  may  be  made.  It  was 
put  against  my  argument  last  winter,  by  a  distin^'uished  pantheist  of  Boston. 
'  It  may  be  said,  that  although  it  be  demonstrated,  that  matter  cannot 
geomctnze,  still  we  are  not  entitled  thence  to  infer,  that  mind  alone  can  ; 
since  there  may  be  other  substances  in  space  besides  matter  and  mind. 
What  right,  the  objector  may  say,  have  we  to  assume  duality  only,  in  sub- 
stantial existence?  It  is  true,  that  we  are  acquninted  within  our  own 
sphere  with  nothhig  but  these.  But  our  sphere  is  scarcely  so  much  as^an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  whole  universe.  The  entire  concavity  of  the 
sky  is  a  mere  point,  dotted  in  a  space  of  inconceivable  extent.  The  totality 
of  our  historical  time,  is  not  a  second  in  that  eternity  without  bounds,  which 
expands  both  behind  and  before  us  And  how  can  we  know,  but  beyond 
this  paltry  sphere,  there  may  exist  millions  of  substances,  that  are  neither 
material  nor  mental,  but  of  an  altogether  different,  nay,  contradictory  na- 
ture ?  And  even  as  to  that,  we  are  limited  even  in  our  own  fragmentary 
sphere,  by  the  solid  wall  of  impassable  sensation,  that  shuts  us  up  as  in  a 
cage,  or  prison  of  iron  bars,  in  this  our  little  world  of  fleeting  appearances. 
For  aught*  we  can  say  to  the  contrary,  here  where  we  now  dream  our 
philosophical  reveries,  perhaps  no  loftier  than  those  the  oyster  excogitates 
in  his  shell ;  yea,  immediately  here,  in  the  very  space  occupied  by  this  poor 
grain  of  earth,  and  yonder  evanescent  bubbles  of  air  and  sky,  there  may  be 
now  substances  indefinite  in  number,  the  very  opposite  of  matter  and  mind, 
and  with  which  we  have  no  sense  fitted  to  converse !  To  deny  this,  says 
the  sophist,  were  as  unreasonable  as  for  the  animalcula  in  the  dew-drop,  to 
assert  that  there  is  nothing  but  insects  in  the  whole  creation. 

We  cannot  forbear  remarking,  what  a  marvellous  amount  of  credulity  it 
implies,  to  put  with  a  grave  face  such  objections.  The  sceptic  refuses  to 
credit  the  existence  of  the  God  who  made  him,  though  the  splendor  of  the 
divine  attributes  shines  on  the  face  of  all  nature  brighter  than  the  blaze  of 
a  myriad  suns  ;  and  yet  he  finds  no  difficulty  at  all  in  affirming  the  reality 
of  innumerable  beings,  the  impossible  brood  of  a  wild  imagination,  as  de- 
void of  all  proof  as  the  fairies  of  Scottish  fable — the  veriest  creatures  of 
moonshine. 

And  yet  even  scientific  men  of  eminent  fame  have  entertained  such  va- 
garies, and  gravely  uttered  them  on  the  printed  page.  Dr.  John  Mason 
Good  was  absurd  enough  to  give  the  hypothesis  a  place  in  that  strange 
medley  of  fact  and  fiction,  so  pompously  denominated  **  The  Book  of  Na* 
ture."  I  cannot  but  attribute  such  crude  inanities  to  the  general  neglect 
of  logic,  mathematics  and  true  metaphysics  among  the  moderns. 

No  person  the  least  acquainted  with  logical  analysis  ever  could  have  se- 
riously started  such  an  objection.  It  is  founded  on  the  sheerest  ignorance 
of  division.  We  showed,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  inquiry,  that  the  abacisio 
infiniti  always  exhausts  the  subject  divided.  Every  thing  in  the  whole 
compass  of  thought  must  be  either  a  tree  or  not  a  tree.  It  is  so  with  mat- 
ter and  mind.  We  define  mind,  that  which  possesses  reason;  and  we  de- 
fine matter,  that  which  doth  not  so  possess  reason.    And  it  is  evident  to  a 
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«choo]-boy,  that  every  object  that  ever  was,  or  will  be,  or  possibly  can  be, 
must  either  possess  reason  or  not  possess  it.  He  who  fails  to  see  this  dis* 
tinction  may  rest  assured,  that  whatever  may  be  his  talents,  the  faculty  of 
logical  investigation  is  not  to  him  an  attainable  accomplishment. 

For  surely,  unless  reason  itself  be  a  dream,  and  insanity  the  only  wis* 
doro,  every  substance  must  be  either  active  or  passive,  have  intelligence  and 
volition,  or  not.  And,  therefore,  matter  and  mind  are  two  logical  catego- 
ries that  encompass  all  thought  and  exhaust  all  nature.  We  demonstrate, 
then,  I.  That  matter  is  passive,  and  consequently  cannot  be  supposed  to 
originate  its  nootions.  II.  That  no  effect  in  nature  can  possibly  occur 
without  motion.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  for  causal  force  in  the  other 
categoryof  universal  substance,  or  nowhere.  We  find  itjin  mind ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  our  own  inner  consciousness,  which  assures  us  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  voluntary  activity,  that  the  mind  wiihin  us  can  and  does  pro* 
duce  motion,  and  cause  effects  as  astonishing  as  they  are  beautiful.  We 
next  demonstrate  that  nothing  but  the  reason,  which  perceives  its  own  op- 
erations, can  possibly  work  mathemxitically.  And  then  we  show  by  induc- 
tions, as  wide  as  the  generalizations  of  science,  that  all  natural  motions  are 
mathematical.  Hence,  they  must  be  produced  by  a  cause  possessing  rea- 
son. And  the  calculation  of  chances  proves  most  conclusively  that  to  deny 
this,  is  an  absurdity  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the  ravings  of  otter  mad- 
ness. 

As  to  all  that  exuberant  sophistry  about  the  impossibility  of  predicating 
any  thing  out  of  our  own  actual  sphere,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  but  a 
common  trick  of  sceptics  when  driven  from  the  field  of  fair  argument. 
They  assume  a  feigned  humility,  meeker  than  the  most  pious  believers. 
Creation  becomes  a  mere  point,  and  life  the  flutter  of  a  leaf  in  the  sun- 
beam. They  claim  affinity  with  the  blind-worm  and  droning  beetle,  and 
can  do  nothing  but  shiver  with  awe  at  the  immensity  above  and  beyond 
them.  They  ape  all  the  ignorance  of  the  child,  without  any  of  its  trusting 
confidence — its  ardent,  innocent  love,  or  its  eager,  soaring  hope. 

We  admit  the  grandeur  of 'eternity — we  wonder  at  the  infinitude  of 
space;  and  we  freely  confess  our  own  littleness  when  compared,  not  with 
those  mighty  masses  of  moving  matter  that  wheel  on  high  over  oor  heads^ 
but  with  that  Omnipotent  Being  who  guides  them  in  their  courses. 

For  although  our  life  is  as  grass,  and  our  globe  but  a  dot  on  the  map  of 
the  universe,  we  have  the  thought  that  wanders  throughout  eternity,  and 
"  before  creation  peopled  earth,'*  even  now  **  rolls  through  chaos  back ;" 
and  with  a  glance  dilates  o'er  all  to  be  in  the  vast  fields  of  fiiturity,  and 
climbs  with  winged  feet  the  golden  ladder  of  all  the  stars.  Nothing  mate- 
rial can  do  that — not  the  beam  all  light,  shot  from  equatorial  suns — not  the 
lightning,  which  darts  from  heaven  to  earth  in  a  moment.  May  we  not  as- 
sert, that  although  we  be  as  nothing  in  the  presence  of  that  God  "  who 
wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds,''  yet  one  human  soul  of  the 
countless  millions  of  our  species,  is  superior  to  all  the  worlds  that  God  ever 
made  or  can  make  ?  li  inherits  the  divine  attribute  of  reason.  T/uy 
never  knew  the  sublime  '*  geometry  of  their  own  evolutions!" 

But  it  is  utterly  untrue,  that  we  can  predicate  nothing  beyond  the  sphere 
of  our  own  sensation.  That  is  one  of  the  follies  of  exploded  materialism. 
Do  we  not  know  that  everywhere  a  triangle  must  have  three  and  only  three 
angles  ?  Can  we  not  affirm  this  truth  as  certainly  of  the  space  a  million 
leagues  beyond  the  orb  of  solar  day,  beyond  the  farthest  star  that  twinkles 
in  blue  ether,  as  of  the  little  figure  on  the  paper  but  six  inches  firom  oar 
eyes  ?  Must  not  the  radii  of  every  circle  in  the  universe  be  equal  ?  Is 
not  the  whole  everywhere  greater  than  any  of  its  parts  ?     Can  there  be  any 
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phenomenon  wUliout  a  cause  ?— in  an  j,  the  wildest  of  the  wil4/3rnesses  ? — in 
any,  the  remotest  cycle  of  eternity  1  Can  love  be  a  crime,  or  murder 
yirtue,  in  any  conceivable  sphere  of  existence  1  Can  truth  become  a  lie  for 
any  being  to  whom  atheism  is  not  reason  1  All  spheres  alike  belong  to  the 
soul,  when  it  puts  on  its  beautiful  wings,  and  goes  forth  through  the  open 
door  of  universal  faith  to  universal  triumph.  Then  the  stars  beckon  it  to 
their  boeom,  and  legions  of  angels  fly  down  to  meet  it  Then  it  becomes  a 
note  in  the  eternal  anthem  of  sphere-melodies  that  hymn  the  universal 
Father ;  and  in  affirming  God,  it  conquers  even  death,  and  is  already  one  of 
the  immortals ! 

But  again,  it  may  be  objected,  that  although  no  mass  of  matter  can  be 
fiupposed  to  move  itself,  yet  two  masses  or  elements,  when  brought  suffi- 
ciently near,  may  move  each  other. 

But  this  is  too  shallow  for  a  serious  answer.  For  how  shall  the  given 
masses,  or  elements,  or  separate  atoms,  be  ever  brought  near,  without  first  of 
all  moving?  And  what  cause  may  move  them]  Not  other  matter,  for 
that  would  be  to  shift  the  difficulty  without  solving  it.  Such  are  all  the  ar- 
guments of  atheism — fallacies  that  are  their  own  refutation — qpibbles  that  a 
modest  monkey,  were  it  gifted  with  speech,  would  blush  to  utter! 

Another  and  very  common  objection  of  scientific  sceptics  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus  :  It  is  true,  say  they,  that  we  are  irresistibly  forced  by  our 
intellectual  constitution  to  affirm  a  cause  for  this  vast-flowing  stream  of 
phenomenal  events  that  together  constitute  the  uniurse.  But  we  find  that 
cause  in  nature ;  it  is  nature  which  does  all  this,  she  builds  up  and  tears 
down  her  own  systems.  She  evolves  at  once  the  life  and  the  death  which 
are  but  two  different  phases  of  one  and  the  same  fact,  or  as  the  opposite 
sections  of  an  arc,  where  the  universe  plays  as  a  pendulum  betwixt  birth  and 
dissolution. 

See  how  easy  it  is  to  use  words  without  meaning.  The  shadows  of  lan- 
guage do  not  embarrass  each  other— do  not  impinge,  so  to  speak,  at  all, 
when  they  have  lost  the  substance  of  ideas  that  gave  them  soul. 

Let  us  ask  the  objector — tell  us  seriously,,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  term 
Nature  ?  Is  it  a  reality,  or  only  a  relation  ?  Hath  it  a  substance  ?  and  if 
80,  that  substance,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  either  matter  or  mind — must 
possess  reason  or  not-  And  if  it  be  without  reason,  how  doth  its  mimicry 
of  the  attribute  so  far  transcend  all  known  originals  1  The  difficulty  loses 
nothing  of  its  force  by  predicating  nature  as  the  cause  of  any  conceivable 
operation.  The  question  still  comes  up,  whence  this  exquisite  harmony 
which  intellect  alone  could  order  ]  That  will  not  down  at  the  bidding  of 
a  lifeless  word — that  will  not  be  solved  by  the  art  of  a  juggler  that  merely 
shifls  his  penny  covertly  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

All  men  of  sense  now  agree  that  nature  is  but  a  general  term — a  mere 
abstraction.  It  means  but  the  totality  of  phenomena  that  constitute  the 
universe-  It  is  the  very  order  which  it  is  used  by  the  sophist  to  account 
for — nothing  more.  It  is  an  ideal  exponent,  a  symbol  in  the  mind's  alge- 
braic notation  for  all  the  motions  of  the  universal  whole.  It  does  not  and 
cannot  give  the  unknown  X  which  lies  beneath  them. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  phrase,  **  laws  of  nature."  No  philosopher  since 
the  publication  of  Bacon's  Orga^on,  has  regarded  these  as  anything  other 
than  the  very  facts  themselves  generalized.  They  are  merely  classifications 
of  observed  phenomena.  How  ridiculously  absurd  is  it  then,  to  use  the 
word  law  to  account  for  the  facts  that  constitute  the  law«  and  without  which 
it  were  not.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning.  But 
that  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  assertion  of  the  particular  fact ;  and  to 
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say  the  fact  is  so  because  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  is  precisely  equivalent  to  the 
identical  proposition,  '*  the  sun  rises  because  the  sun  rises!" 

Nor  is  the  case  at  all  different,  if  we  use  the  word  propertt/  instead  of  the 
word  law.  For  recollect,  that  matter  and  mind  are  the  only  two  substances 
possible,  even  in  imagination.  And  when  you  affirm  that  a  certain  property 
in  one  body  causes  motion  in  another,  before  you  look  wise  and  raise  a 
shout  of  gratulation  at  the  fancied  success  of  your  own  ingenuity,  pause  a 
moment,  and  ask  yourself  the  short,  simple  question — what  is  a  property  ) 
Is  it  matter  or  is  it  mind?  Is  it  an  entity  or  an  abstraction  ?  Has  it  color 
and  form,  or  hands  and  feet  ?  Has  it  consciousness  and  a  will  7  And  above 
all,  for  that  will  touch,  as  with  a  ray  of  electrical  light,  the  secret  heart  of 
the  matter,  be  sure  and  ask,  ''  has  the  given  or  supposed  property  reason, 
and  does  it  understand  mathematics  ? 

But  we  feel  that  on  this  part  of  our  argument  among  these  sceptical  ob- 
jections, we  have  wandered  fur  from  the  sunlight  of  the  common  earth  and 
air,  into  a  dim  world  of  empty  abstractions.  A  cold  wind  breathes  in  our 
faces,  like  '*  the  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain  tops,  where  the  birds  dare 
not  build,  nor  insect's  wing  flits  o'er  the  herbless  granite,"  or  rather  like 
the  stifling  vapors  of  sepulchral  vaults,  where  shadows  come  and  go,  as  in 
a  dance  of  mocking  wild-fires.  Never  mind ;  let  us  proceed.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  mist  will  vanish  before  the  torch  o'i  Reason,  and  the  firmest 
pillars  of  the  cnpitol  of  atheism  melt  away  into  mere  negation. 

I  will  now  state  an  ejection  to  the  mathematical  argument,  urged  in  a 
private  conversation,  by  an  eminent  atheistical  writer  of  Boston,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  New-England. 

He  said — *'  it  is  true  I  cannot  pretend  to  answer  your  demonstration  by 
laying  my  finger  on  a  palpable  logical  law  in  the  reasoning.  But  I  c^n  do 
more.  1  can  show  that  it  ipust  be  false,  since  it  contradicts  the  evidence 
of  the  senses.  ^  You  undertake  to  prove  that  one  body  cannot  move  ano- 
ther. Every  man's  eyes  behold  the  contrary.  Yonder  is  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder. Let  a  spark  fall  on  its  surface,  and  the  whole  detonates  instanta- 
neously, with  a  deafening  explosion,  producing  light,  heat  and  sound." 

To  this  we  reply,  that  in  such  cases  as  these,  and  all  others  of  sensible 
motion,  our  eyes  truly  see  nothing  but  the  visible  phenomena.  We  behold 
the  appearance,  not  the  power  which  produced  it.  The  surface  is  plain 
enough  to  the  view ;  the  solid  centre  eludes  our  vision.  Yet  we  know 
there  is  a  producing  power — we  believe  with  absolute  certainty  in  a  centre. 
We  cannot  help  doing  so,  unless  we  would  turn  maniacs.  The  veriest 
atheist  does  the  same.  Ask  him  what  causes  the  gunpowder  to  deflagrate 
on  the  application  of  a  spark  of  fire?  He  will  not  answer,  unless  in  the 
last  stage  of  lunacy — **  there  is  no  cause  for  it,  in  good  sooth."  That  would 
be  too  much  for  even  an  atheist  of  the  modern  Athens.  He  will  respond, 
^*  there  is  a  secret  property  in  the  spark  to  ignite  the  powder,  and  there- 
fore, it  must  be  ignited ;"  and  ten  to  one,  he  will  then  launch  boldly  ont 
into  a  learned  dissertation  concerning  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
powder,  and  hidden  qualities  of  the  fire,  showing  with  consummate  inge- 
nuity, how  well  suited  they  are  to  be  joined  in  wedlock — how  much  they 
desire  to  be  married,  and  what  a  dame-progeny  they  must  necessarily  beget 
between  them  !  Now  ask  him  what  is  that  secret  property  in  the  spark, 
which  evolves  such  results?  He  will  surely  respond — *'  it  is  the  unknown 
cause,  which  has  the  power  of  production."  One  more  question  and  the 
problem  is  solved.  Is  that  property  or  cause  matter  or  mind  ?  Doth  it 
know  what  it  doeth  ]  Hath  it  a  will  to  originate  motion  ?  Can  it  move 
itself?     And  so  still  on  and  forever,  there  can  be  but  one  solution  for  the 
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universal  enigma,  add  that  alone  is  afforded  in  the  infinite  reason.  We 
can  never  hope  to  meet  with  action,  save  in  that  which  is  essentially  active. 
The  pure  passive  cannot  furnish  it. 

But  finally,  as  a  last  resort,  the  sceptic  fiies  in  a  sudden  panic,  as  it  were, 
from  his  own  objections,  and  takes  refuge  in  blasphemy.  'Mf  there  be  a 
God,"  says  he,  in  the  maddened  lauguage  of  ShelJey,  ''  that  God  must  be  the 
author  of  all  evil ;  and  such  a  proposition  is  more  revolting  than  the  worst 
forms  of  atheism.  I  would  rather,"  he  continues  to  urge,  "  credit  any  ab- 
surdity, or  commit  any  conceivable  folly,  than  acknowledge  a  creed  like 
that  Can  we  suppose  that  a  God  of  infinite  reason  and  unlimited  power, 
would  voluntarily  create  such  a  universe  as  this  ?  Would  he  give  life  to 
beings,  only  to  confer  an  acquaintance  with  its  exquisite  sweetness,  and 
then  almost  instantly  take  it  away  1  Would  he  plant  in  quivering  hearts, 
not  only  those  burning  tortures,  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  hate,  but 
those  arrowy  stings  that  follow  the  rosy  feet  of  gliding  love  also  ?  Tell 
me  that  God  made  some  other  world,  where  perfection  is  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  I  may,  perhaps,  believe  you.  But  ask  me  not  to  admit  a  divine 
origin  for  such  a  desolate  sphere  as  this.  Somewhere  else,  for  aught  I 
know  or  care,  there  may  be  harmony.  Here  I  behold  nothing  but  sin  and 
disorder.  Pestilence  and  famine — volcanoes  and  devouring  war — tempest 
and  earthquake  alone  reign  around  us.  A  wild,  wailing  howl  of  agony  re- 
sounds throughout  all  the  lands ;  and  even  brute  instinct  echoes  the  appal- 
ling cry  of  the  human.  Vanity  is  written  in  fire-letters  of  ruin,  even  on  yon 
starry  azure,  where  pale  suns  burst  in  shivered  bubbles,  and  vanish  away. 
Urge  not  that  a  Deity  dug,  in  void  space,  this  universal  sepulchre,  haunt- 
ed alone  by  the  ghosts  of  mourners,  by  the  incalculable  million.  Say  that 
it  is  the  work  of  some  dreadful  demon,  and  I  may  entertain  the  proposi- 
tion 1" 

Such  blasphemies  are  horrible  to  hear.  What  sort  of  heart  must  he 
own.  who  dares  give  them  utterance  ?  I  confess  with  sorrow  I  have  no 
charity  for  the  atheist,  who  attempts  the  propagation  of  such  opinions.  I 
can  listen  to  any  other  creed  with  patience.  I  can  bear  with  the  poor 
Pagan,  who  honestly  bows  the  knee  to  his  idol,  painted  with  blood,  though 
it  be.  I  can  sympathise  with  the  Polytheist,  who  beholds  a  separate  god  in 
every  object  of  beauty,  and  of  wonder.  I  recognize  a  brother  man  strug- 
gling through  the  deep  gloom  of  superstition,  striving  to  reach  the  light. 
But  1  recoil  instinctively  from  the  chill  breath  of  an  atheist.  I  realize  the 
fearful  presence  of  some  dark  spirit  of  a  different  order.  My  heart  shud- 
ders at  the  glare  of  his  eye,  and  1  shrink  from  contact  with  the  white  foam 
on  his  lips,  as  if  it  were  the  juice  of  hemlock  ! 

But  let  us  trace  the  objection  seriously,  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
logic. 

We  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  an  objection  to  the  argument 
as  such,  but  a  mere  truculent  tirade  against  the  conclusion  established. 
And  even  as  to  this,  it  is  wholly  irrelevant.  It  lies,  if  it  be  of  any  worth  at 
all,  not  against  the  being,  but  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  presence  of 
evil  may,  or  may  not,  furnish  a  valid  reason  for  pronouncing  as  to  the  moral 
character  of  a  power.  It  certainly  does  not  touch  the  question  of  existence 
at  a  single  point  whatsoever.  The  dullest  intellect  must  perceive  this  at 
once,  without  illustration,  on  the  bare  statement.  The  problem  of  the  ori- 
gin of  evil  has  positively  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition,  that  God  is. 
It  belongs  to  a  very  different  category,  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  God  is 
good. 

The  problem  of  evil  has  been  professedly  solved  in  many  opposite  ways. 
Every  creed  presents  its  own  solution.      Free  will,  predestination,  opti- 
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inism,  the  fall  of  man,  transitive  progress,  and  several  minor  theories,  are 
80  many  methods  of  explanation.  We  shall  not  presume  to  attempt  an  ac- 
count of  it.  Such  a  tentative,  however  ingenious,  can  at  best  be  but  pure 
hypothesis.  Nay,  it  is  demonstrably  insolvable  without  a  direct  revelation 
from  heaven ;  and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  existence  of  evil  is  a 
ccmtingent,  not  a  necessary  truth,  in  the  metaphysical  sense.  It  is  not  based 
upon  any  principle  of  eternal  reason,  from  which  it  may  be  educed,  and 
expressed  in  analytical  formulas  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  fact  of  experi- 
ence, the  origin  of  which  can  only  be  comprehended  by  actual  or  historical 
survey.  But  when  or  where,  or  how  it  originated,  who  shall  declare?  The 
true  question,  embodying  the  whole  difficulty,  is  this — ^*  Why  did  the 
Deity  purpose  to  permit  it,  or  to  cause  it,  if  the  wording  suit  you  better  V* 
And  this,  beyond  all  controversy,  no  one  in  the  universe,  not  the  oldest 
cherubim  of  knowledge,  can  possibly  tell,  unless  the  Deity  see  fit  to  reveal 
it  to  the  creature. 

For  this  cause,  all  metaphysical  solutions  of  the  origin  of  evil  must  ever 
continue  to  be  mere  hypotheses,  and  as  such,  founded  on  very  meagre  data. 
We  have  not  framed  such :  we  have  essayed  to  do  better — to  demonstrate 
their  insufficiency,  and  unfold  the  reasons  why  they  are  so.  But  with  this 
frank  admission  to  back  it,  the  objection,  even  as  to  the  divine  attributes, 
remains  futile  as  ever. 

We  cannot  judge  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  from  one  manifes- 
tation of  his  power  alone,  unless  we  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole 
compass  of  its  design.  The  act  reveals  the  attribute  only  in  connection 
with  the  purpose  that  put  forth  the  act.  This  is  evidently  true  of  even  a 
finite  fellow-creature.  Suppose  that  the  history  of  some  ancient  nation  sim- 
ply informs  us,  ^'  that  Zanoni  killed  Uelika,"  and  informs  us  nothing 
more.  Can  we,  therefore,  pronounce  with  unerring,  or  even  probable*  cer- 
tainty, that  Zanoni  must  have  been  a  bad  man  ?  Assuredly  not,  unless  we 
know  also,  in  addition  to  the  fact,  the  cause  and  motive  of  the  killing. 
Uelika  may  have  been  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  Zanoni  put  him  to 
death,  as  a  minister  of  the  law.  The  slaying  may  have  been  in  self-de- 
fence, or  in  open  and  honorable  war.  Nay,  on  some  glorious  field  of  vic- 
tory, where  the  heroic  patriot  fought  for  the  redemption  of  his  race,  and  to 
protect  the  hearth  of  his  home,  and  the  wife  and  children  of  his  bosom.  It 
may  have  been,  for  anything  we  can  allege  to  the  contrary,  an  act  of  the 
loftiest  virtue,  rather  than  one  of  the  lowest  criminality,  or  indeed  of  any 
guilt  at  all.  Thus  we  reason  in  relation  to  our  finite  fellow-men.  Where- 
fore, then,  apply  a  totally  different  sort  of  ratiocination  to  the  ways  and 
purposes  of  the  infinite  Father  ? 

He  may  have  permitted  evil  as  a  condition  of  the  greatest  good.  He 
may  have  suffered  it  in  order  to  the  necessary  display  of  that  wondrous 
mercy,  which  could  be  revealed  alone  through  its  partial  or  general  preva- 
lence. Nay,  he  may  have  ordained  it,  in  order  to  enhance  our  everlasting 
happiness  hereafter.  The  shooting  pang  of  this  Heeling  moment  of  life 
may  form  the  point  of  comparison,  by  which  to  reckon  the  raptures  of  a 
whole  eternity.  In  fine,  a  thousand  suppositions  may  be  conceived  to  avoid 
the  follies  of  atheism  and  the  sins  of  blasphemy.  Doth  the  sceptic  get  rid 
of  evil,  by  denying  God?  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms  its  endless  perpetuity 
— the  otter  impossibility  of  its  termination.  He  does  not  circumscribe  its 
boundaries — he  cures  not  one  pain  in  the  bleeding  bosom  of  humanity ; 
but  he  extends  the  grizzly  terror  into  all  other  spheres  of  existence  ;  since 
what-  blind  matter,  and  crude,  unconscious  force  has  accomplished  here,  it 
must  accomplish  everywhere,  and  forever  I 

But  the  shuddering  horror  we  experience  at  the  bare  idea  of  God*s  will- 
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ing  evil,  for  its  own  sake,  is  proof  positive  of  the  divine  benevolence, 
which  has  thus  constituted  our  inner  nature,  to  love  virtue  and  abomi* 
Bate  vice,  even  were  such  vice  possible,  in  Deity  himself! 

Besides,  we  behold  innumerable  evidences  of  Infinite  goodness  around 
us.  In  the  boundless  beauty,  that  ever  lives  from  age  to  age  on  the  earth 
below,  and  in  the  splendors  of  the  firmament  above  us,  we  see  and  feel  it. 
We  behold  it  in  the  ecstacies  of  youthful  love,  in  the  serene  joys  of  friend- 
ship—in the  cherished  sympathies  and  endearing  recollections  of  sweet 
home.  It  bubbles  up  even  in  the  gratifications  of  sense,  and  mingles  with 
the  coarse  luxuries  of  animal  instinct.  *  We  hear  it  in  the  songs  of  birds^ 
and  the  evening  hum  of  the  bee-hive.  Sickness  adds  a  new  zest  to  con- 
valescence. Never  is  the  light  of  heaven  so  enchanting  as  after  a  night  of 
cloud  and  tempest.  And  even  the  grave  itself  is  sometimes  sought  after  by 
philosophy  as  well  as  religion,  as  a  not  unwelcome  bed  of  repose.  It  is 
only  the  sin  that  has  wrought  its  own  keenest  sufferings,  which  throws  such 
gloomy  colors  on  the  features  of  nature.  The  little  innocent  children,  and 
all  true  poets,  as  well  as  enlightened  Christians,  and  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  love  this  same  nature  so  well,  that  they  are  very  loth  to  bid  her 
farewell,  even  for  the  revealed  bliss  of  life  everlasting  ! 

We  will  notice  only  one  more  objection,  and  speedily  bring  our  argu- 
ment to  a  close.  It  is  not  an  atheistical  objection,  but  one  that  will  doubt- 
less be  made  by  many  intelligent  and  pious  Christians,  to  one  idea  ex- 
pressed in  our  conclusion,  and  demonstrated,  as  we  cannot  but  deem  most 
fully,  in  our  whole  course  of  reasoning.  That  idea  is  the  immediate  ever- 
present  agency  of  the  Deity  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  One  class  of 
writers  on  natural  theology  view  the  universe  of  worlds  as  a  grand  ma- 
chine, that  was,  to  be  sure,  originally  put  together  by  the  divine  hand  and 
set  in  motion,  since  which  time  it  continues  to  run  of  its  own  accord,  like 
other  mechanical  constructions  of  a  similar  kind,  though  under  the  general 
superintendence  and  control  of  Providence. 

Such  is  the  mechanical  conception  of  the  universe,  as  opposed  to  the 
dynamic  or  atheistical.  It  allows  the  presence  and  agency  of  God.  1.  At 
the  period  of  creation ;  and ''2.  His  occasional  intervention  at  the  periods  of 
miracles.  It  allows,  too,  his  general  supervision  to  keep  the  machine  of 
nature  from  falling  into  pieces.  But  it  denies  altogether  that  every  phe- 
nomenal evolution  of  matter— every  motion  produced,  either  in  molecules 
or  masses,  is  the  immediate  effect  of  a  present  volition  of  the  Divine  mind. 

This  conception  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  among  scientific  men  ; 
and  is  embraced,  perhaps,  by  at  least  one-half  of  the  Christian  world. 

We  have  no  doubt,  that  the  almost  material,  certainly  sensual  philosophy 
of  Locke,  contributed  mainly  to  this  result  in  the  first  instance — a  result 
still  farther  strengthened  by  the  strictly  mechanical  argument,  presented 
with  such  admirable  clearness  in  Paley's  Natural  Theology.  The  exceed- 
ingly eloquent  writings  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Chalmers,  also  aided  the 
advance  of  this  general  tendency. 

We  are  compelled  to  regard  the  prevalence  of  such' an  opinion  as  injuri- 
ous, though  not  designedly  so,  to  the  general  interests  of  religion  and  sci- 
ence both ;  while  we  must  feel  that  it  strips  nature  of  her  most  highly 
poetic  ornaments,  and  reduces  her  most  gorgeous  works  to  the  condition  of 
mere  lifeless  contrivances.  We  have  no  sympathy  whatever  for  ''  celestial 
mechanics."  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  word  is  a  strange  misnomer, 
when  applied  to  the  magnificent  creations  of  the  Deity,  either  on  the  earth 
or  in  the  sky.  To  render  this  evident,  let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
term  when  used  in  reference  to  works  of  human  art. 

In  such  structiures,  we  do  not  create  any  new  material,  nor  any  new 
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force.  We  Bimply  apply  the  old  to  new  purposes,  by  giving  them  a  new  di- 
rection. It  is  a  settled  law  in  mechanics,  that  no  arrangement  of  parts  can 
possibly,  under  any  combination  of  circumstances,  add  one  particle  of  power 
to  the  original  stock  of  nature.  The  screw,  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle, 
always  lose  in  time  exactly  what  they  gain — in  intensity.  And  thus  it  is 
true,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  the  mightiest  art  of  man  can  neither 
create  a  single  new  atom  of  matter,  or  add  to  the  universe  one  iota  of  ac- 
tive force.  It  merely  plans  special  collocations  of  parts,  and  adapts  them  to 
the  action  of  existing  forces.  Thus  it  prepares  the  water-wheel,  and  places 
it  in  the  running  stream,  where  the  revolutions  are  performed  by  an  ever- 
present  power.  Thus  is  human  mechanics  an  arrangement  of  means, 
where  the  human  intellect  co-operates  with  the  uniform  motions  perpetually 
evolved  by  the  divine  volition. 

Now,  we  may  be  permitted  to  inquire,  in  what  sense  can  the  Deity  be 
said  to  fabricate  such  contrivances  1  He  is  the  direct  Creator,  not  only  of 
the  matter  and  collocations,  but  of  all  the  forces  whatsoever.  He  cannot 
possibly,  then,  adapt  arrangements  of  means  to  the  action  of  pre>existing 
forces,  which  is  the  sole  meaning  of  the  word  mechanics  with  us.  Thus  is 
the  conception  of  a  mechanical  Deity  as  false  in  theory,  as  it  is,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  degrading  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  God,  which  is  that  of  an 
infinite  free  activity,  the  cause  of  alt  conceivable  effects  which  are  not  the 
voluntary  products  of  the  finite  activities  created  and  preserved  by  him. 

The  mechanical  argument  is  also  defective  as  a  mere  piece  of  reasoning, 
for— - 

1.  A  machine  doth  unquestionably  prove  a  machine-builder,  if  it  be 
granted  that  the  given  structure  be  indeed  a  machine,  and  that  it  was  ac- 
tually created.  But  deny  this — deny  that  a  given  apparatus  ever  began  to 
be  at  alt,  and  until  the  fact  of  its  beginning  be  proven,  the  argument  opens 
a  hiatus,  that  no  extent  of  ingenuity  can  possibly  bridge  over. 

This  is  the  first  and  radical  defect  in  the  reasoning  of  Paley.  It  is 
based  on  the  postulate,  (not  proven  or  attempted  to  be  proven,  in  his  trea- 
tise,) of  an  actual  historical  creation.  The  moment  the  question  comes  up 
— "  But  what  if  this  earth  and  yonder  heavens  be  from  eternity  :"  the  argu- 
ment of  Paley  can  furnish  no  answer,  but  silently  crumbles  into  pieces. 
Atheists  never  were  logicians,  and  they  have,  therefore,  alt  failed  to  notice 
this  ruinous  flaw  in  Pale^'s  Treatise.  The  piercing  sagacity  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers detected  its  existence,  and  he  essayed  to  supply  the  desideratum  by 
considerations  deduced  from  the  facts  of  geology.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  did  or  did  not  partially  succeed.  One  response, 
however,  to  all  his  eloquent  dissertation,  renders  it  utterly  impotent  to  work 
conviction  in  a  thoroughly  logical  mind — that  if  present  physical  powers 
can  now  form  the  individual  organized  vegetable  or  animal,  the  presump- 
tion is  strong  that  past  physical  powers  may  primarily  have  created  tlie 
genus  and  the  species.     To  this  there  can  be  no  answer. 

2.  But  in  the  second  place,  an  equally  fatal  defect  in  the  argument  of  Paley 
is,  that  it  affords  no  shadow,  of  even  presumptive  proof,  of  the  present  exis- 
tence of  God  at  all  1  His  f:ivorite  example  of  the  watch  demonstrates  this 
so  clearly,  that  we  need  to  refer  no  other. 

No  watch  ever  constructed  by  the  art  of  man  can  possibly  furnish  the 
slightest  proof  of  the  present  existence  of  its  maker.  It  may  continue  to 
keep  the  record  of  passing  time  with  the  most  admirable  regularity  and 
precision  long  after  the  hand  that  wrought  and  arranged  its  springs  and 
wheels  had  mouldered  into  dust.  He  may  have  ceased  to  be  for  a  day,  a 
year,  or  a  millennium  of  ages,  and  it  still  beat  on,  ticking  its  metallic  teeth, 
but  telling  do  news  of  him  who  first  polished  them,  uor  of  the  very  fingers 
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that  wound  up  its  dender  chain  but  yesterday.  May  it  not  be  so  with  the 
world,  with  all  worlds,  oii  the  mechanical  hypothesis  ?  God  may  have  ex- 
hausted his  power  in  the  creation,  for  aught  a  cold  machine  can  say  to  the 
contrary.  He  may  have  ceased  to  exist  six  thousand  years  ago ;  nay,  the 
very  moment  he  rested  from  his  labors,  and  we  be  none  the  more  apprized 
of  the  fact  by  the  utterance  of  all  mechanical  suns  and  systems  which,  as  to 
this  point,  are  dumb  as  the  coarsest  clod^  of  inorganic  matter. 

Nothing  can  ^rove  present  power  hut  present  motion,  or  the  unequivocal 
signs,  of  its  present  being. 

But  no  such  objections  hold  as  to  the  mathematical  and  rational  argu- 
ment, of  which  we  have  presented  the  brief  outlines  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
It  appeals  only  to  the  past,  as  witnessed  in  grand  hieroglyphics,  seen  at  the 
present  hour,  sculptured  on  the  limestone  of  the  mountains,  and  engraven 
m  the  soft  wood  of  every  tree  in  the  forest,  and  written  among  the  silken 
corals  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  fields. 

For  the  most  part,  our  argument  appeals  to  present  motions — the  sublime 
evolutions  that  are  each  moment  being  manifested  before  our  eyes.  It 
points  to  the  past,  and  proves  that  a  God  was.  It  turns  to  the  present,  and 
demonstrates  that  He  is  now.  It  calls  to  mind  the  Eternal  uniformity  of 
nature,  and  infers  with  indubitable  certainty,  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
forever.  It  leaves  no  desideratum  to  be  wished  for  by  its  friends,  and  no 
weakness  assailable  by  its  foes.  By  its  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
chances  to  the  mathematical  equations  which  nature  presents  in  ever  re- 
curring series,  this  argument  renders  the  creed  of  atheism  impossible, 
without  actual  insanity. 

And  viewed  in  this  radiant  light,  how  wonderfully  luminous  and  beauti- 
ful doth  the  face  of  the  universe  become !  We  behold  the  Deity  enthroned 
in  splendor  everywhere,  and  on  all  things  alike.  We  see  his  lovesmile  on 
the  petals  of  flowers  and  the  wings  of  birds,  as  well  as  in  the  brightness  of 
the  sky  and  deep  azure  of  the  ocean.  We  hear  his  voice  in  the  octaves  of 
all  our  music,  pealing  in  the  deep  bass  of  our  Sabbath  organs,  out-preach- 
ing all  our  priests,  and  tolling  the  bell  of  thunder,  hung  in  clouds  that  float 
higher  than  the  Andes.  He  weaves  the  fibres  of  the  oak — he  twines  the 
gleaming  threads  of  the  rainbow — he  vibrates  the  pendulous  sea-waves-^ 
he  calls  to  prayer  from  the  heart  of  the  storm.  But  sweeter.  Oh  !  sweeter 
far  than  all,  sod  and  clear,  and  without  ceasing  in  our  own  souls,  for  our- 
selves, and  those  whom  wc  are  permitted  to  love  dearly  as  ourselves,  He 
whispers  infinite  hope  and  life  everlasting  ! 

All  this  follows  from  the  admission  of  the  immediate  and  universal 
agency  and  providence  of  God  throughout  all  the  realms  of  nature.  D&> 
spair  can  fling  no  dark  shadow  on  the  soul  in  the  prebCnce  of  that  sunshine 
which  gilds  all  things.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  when  faith  fills  im- 
mensity. Atoms  and  worlds  alike  become  transfigured  in  the  new  and 
cryptic  light,  which  beams  out  as  from  beneath  a  transparent  veil,  in  objects 
the  most  insignificant — in  scenes  the  most  unpoetic.  Even  the  cold  eyes 
of  death  ray  ineffable  effulgence,  like  stars  rising  upwards  to  their  zenith. 
Pale  fear,  appalled  at  his  own  shadow,  flies  over  the  confines  of  creation, 
and  leaves  all  hearts  alone  with  love  and  joy.  We  know  that  we  cannot  be 
lost  out  of  the  bosom  of  God.  For  the  root  of  the  soul  is  in  God,  and  there- 
fore cannot  die.  The  iron  chain  of  necessity  releases  its  coil  around  the 
world,  and  its  clanking  links  of  dark  circumstance  melt  away  in  receding 
mists,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  sun  shivered  into  spangles  of  glory.  The 
tears  of  sorrow  turn  on  the  faded  cheek  of  the  mourner  into  priceless 
pearls  ;  and  prayer  and  praise  breathe  out  among  blooming  roses  on  white 
lips  quivering  with  agr)ny.     The  old,  familiar  faces  of  the  *'  long,  long  ago" 
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•^tbe  loved,  the  lost — aye,  the  lon^  lost,  bat  nerer  f^gotten,  are  around 
us  once  more.  *'  Their  smile  in  the  starlight  doth  wander  by — ^their 
breath  is  near  in  the  wind's  low  sigh/'  in  music's  divinest  tone.  The  end* 
less  ages  are  crowded  into  a  luminous  point.  There  is  no  past  or  future. 
The  faith  that  asserts  <jrod,  proclaims  all  things  present  to  the  soul.  We 
repose  on  the  bosom  of  our  Father  with  a  confidence  nothing  can  shake. 
Friends  may  grow  cdd  and  change  around  us ;  enemies  may  band  together 
for  our  destruction ;  lovers  may  fly  away  and  leave  us,  like  sunny  birds 
when  the  cloud  lowers,  and  the  voice  of  thunder  is  heard  remote.  But  we 
have  one  immortal  friend  that  stands  between  us  and  all  foes,  encircling 
our  souls  in  his  arms  of  everlasting  love. 

For  shall  not  he  who  preserves  and  blesses,  and  beautifies  all  things,  take 
good  care  of  all  those,  his  human  children,  especially  created  in  his  own 
image  of  power,  wisdom  and  love?  He  paints  the  wings  of  the  little  but- 
terfly. He  gilds  the  crimson  flower-cups,  where  the  tiny  insect  sips  honey- 
dew  at  morn.  He  launches  every  beam  of  light.  He  adds  plumes  to  every 
wandering  zephyr.  Every  sparrow  that  falls  from  its  leafy  bough  with  a 
chill-pain  in  its  dying  heart,  falls  to  sleep  on  his  kindly  breast.  Never  a 
grain  of  sand,  nor  a^rop  of  dew,  nor  a  glimmer  of  light,  has  been  lost  out 
of  his  embrace  of  infinite  tenderness  since  the  beginning  of  time,  nor  will 
be  while  eternity  rolls  on.     Shall  he  then  lose  me  1    Can  I  lose  myself! 

Then  ^'  will  I  trust  him  though  he  slay  me."  On  the  summit  of  this  ex*- 
alted  faith,  which  is  certainty,  I  rest  secure.  Nothing  can  move  me  more. 
The  sensuous  world  has  vanished  from  beneath  my  feet.  I  live  already  in 
the  spirit-land.  The  immortal  dead  are  around  me.  I  hear  them  holding 
high  converse  in  the  translucent  clouds.  It  is  no  night-vision,  although 
brighter  than  all  dreams.  I  am  become  a  king,  for  I  am  now  a  son  and 
heir  of  the  universal  empire.  My  throne  stands  on  a  pyramid  of  mathema- 
tical principles  as  old  as  God  himself.  I  have  ascended  a  demonstration 
that  carries  me  into  the  heaven  of  heavens.  I  have  bid  adieu  to  fear. 
What  is  there  to  harm  me  in  the  presence  of  my  Almighty  Father  in  a  uni- 
verse of  brethren  1  There  can  be  nothing  more  to  desire.  Other  want  is 
impossible.  I  have  found  God,  who  owneth  all  things. 
•  Here,  then,  will  I  take  my  repose.  The  vessel  in  which  I  am  embarked 
may  drift  whithersoever  it  will  on  this  immeasurable  sea  of  being.  It  may 
run  riot  on  the  giddy  waves ;  lightning  and  tempest  may  rend  every  sail, 
and  leave  its  masts  bare.  Impenetrable  storms  may  hide  every  load-star  in 
heaven ;  the  angry  spirit  of  the  waters  may  shriek  till  the  whole  world  is 
deaf.  What  care  I  ?  Let  the  storm  howl  on  !  God  guides  it.  And  on 
whatsoever  shore  the  wreck  is  thrown  at  last,  He  is  sure  to  be  there  with 
all  my  loves  and  hopes  around  him ;  and  wherever  He  is,  there  is  the  open 
gate  of  heaven ;  for  there  is  the  everlasting  love,  which  is  heaven ! 


Errata.— The  following'  typographical  errors  in  the  first  part  of  the  preceding  article^  es- 
caped our  notice  last  month : 
On  page  105,  line  2d  from  the  top,  for  "vis  iuertie"  read  vis  inertiae. 

«      105,    «   2l8t    «       "       «  "45"  «     150. 

«      112,    «    31st    «        «       «  "casual"  «     causal 

"      112,    "    34lh   «       "      «  "transieat"        "     transient. 

•«      114,    "    3d       «  bottom, "  « height"  «     light. 

«      111,    «    29th    "      top,     «  "equalization""      equaUon. 

•*  '  110,    "    10th   "  bottom,  "  "  ignoratio  elenehi"  read  ignoratio  elenchl 
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To  TBS  Edttos  of  thk  Democratic  Review  : 

The  enclosed  lines  have,  I  believe,  never  before  appeared  in  print,  althongh  they  are  from 
the  pen  of  one  to  whom  the  public  was  once  much  indebted  for  numerous  fine  and  pathetic 
pieces.  But  he  has  passed  away,  and  the  name  of  Solomon  Soutbwick  is  onknown  to  almost 
all  who  compose  the  learned  and  literary  world  of  to-day.  Some  there  may  be,  whose  days 
have  been  prolonged  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  peaceful  life,  passed  at  a  distance  from  the 
noise  and  tunnoil  of  the  city,  who  yet  remember  the  Plough  Boy  and  its  editor.  The  paper 
was  devoted  to  the  interest  of  agriculture ;  and  now,  when  the  lowing  herd  enlivens  the 
smnmer  evening  with  the  tinkling  of  its  leader's  bell,  the  minds  of  some  of  our  affluent  old 
farmers  must  be  led  back  unconsciously  to  the  times  when  less  prosperous  circumstances 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  drive  the  progenit(»s  of  this  same  herd  to  the  yard  themselves, 
after  a  hard  day's  work  with  a  rude  cradle  in  the  wheat  field ;  and  then  to  the  long  winter's 
evening,  when  they  conned  the  contents  of  his  paper  by  the  cheerful  blaze  of  a  pine  knot,  or 
a  crackling  fire  on  the  hearth.  Much  of  their  present  wealth,  their  fine  horses  and  farms,  are 
owing  to  gentle  hints  and  receipts  for  frugality  or  agricultural  improvements,  there  learned  in 
the  Plough  Boy.  They  now  feel  that  the  great  political  party,  who  then  spoke  to  them  through 
Southwick,  have  not  so  much  mismanaged  after  all,  and  that  the  agricultural  interest  was  the 
true  interest  of  the  sUte.  If  I  am  right  in  believing  that  there  are  some  such  yet  lefl,  and  that 
they  are  among  the  readers  of  your  Review,  a  perusal  ol  the  enclosed  lines,  written  by  Mr. 
Southwiak  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  them.  The  fine  sentiment 
and  soil  expression  (/(  the  lines,  added  to  their  truth,  may  make  them  agreeable  to  others, 
while  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  at  all  events,  to  give  them  to  the  public*  Southwick  played  a 
distinguished  part  during  his  life  in  our  state  pohtics,  and  was  once  $.  candidate  for  Governor. 
He  died  about  1842,  having  risen  from  a  printer's  boy  to  the  editor's  chair,  and  from  that  to 
the  highest  political  distinction  in  the  state.  He  was  a  fine  writer,  of  both  prose  and  poetry, 
which  latter  cannot  be  more  easily  proved,  than  by  a  perusal  of  these  verses,  which  are  en- 
titled to  a  high  standing  among  American  productions. 

ON  TISITIITG  IT  HOTHES'S  GRATE, 

IN  NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND, 

Augtuii  1831. 

I. 

When  my  father's  halls  were  desolate. 

What  time  my  mother  died — 
O !  what  a  gloomy  dav  was  that, 

And  how  I  wept  anj  sighed ! 
And  siehed  and  wept  from  morn  to  night— 

My  heart  was  on  the  rack : 
But  ah !  could  sighs  and  tears  avail 

To  bring  my  mother  back  ? 

n. 

The  funeral  hoar  was  fixed  upon, 

And  friends  and  neighbors  came, 
With  sorrowing  hearts,  and  faltering  tongues 

That  lowly  breathed  the  name 
Of  the  saint,  who,  in  the  shroud  of  death, 

Was  there  before  their  eyes. 
While  the  man  of  God  devoutly  prayed 

Her  soul  might  reach  the  ekies ! 
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in. 

They  laid  her  in  the  silent  grave, 

O .'  what  a  scene  was  there ! 
While  mourner's  falling  tear  drops  gave 

Mute  tokens  of  despair  ! 
And  I  was  there,  a  heart-sick  boy, — 

At  home  how  could  I  stay. 
When  the  bearers  took  my  mother's  corpse 

To  a  cold  bed  of  clay ! 


IT. 

When  the  coffin  sunk  into  the  groand, 

Alas !  my  heart  sunk  too ; 
And  as  the  cold  earth  struck  the  lid, 

The  sound  was  full  of  wo ! 
That  chilling  sound  as  the  clods  fell  in, 

Struck  terror  to  my  heart. 
Which  life,  with  all  its  racking  fears. 

Can  ne'er  again  impart! 


V. 

With  a  heart  full  sore  I  left  the  grave, 

A  lonely  orphan  boy  ; 
And  since  that  hour,  through  many  a  scene 

Of  sorrow  and  of  joy, 
I've  tried  the  world  and  trusted  it, 

But  never  yet  could  find 
A  friend  like  that  lov'd  mother  dear — 

So  constant  and  so  kind ! 


YI. 

Once  more,  though  years,  long  years  have  fled, 

I  tread  that  hallowed  spot. 
Where  sleeps  the  shade  of  female  worth 

That  ne'er  shall  be  forgot; 
Yes,  while  my  mind  and   heart  shall  glow 

With  light — with  feeling  warm, 
O'er  that  green  spot  shall  memory  throw 

Her  melancholy  charm !  S.  S. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COIIERCIAl  BETIEW. 

The  degree  of  commercial  proflperity  wbich  now  provailfl  m  the  Umon,  is  probably 
greater  than  any  to  which^  as  a  whole,  the  country  ever  before  attained.  It  it  baaed  on 
abnndance  of  commodities,  or  available  capital,  the  profitable  interchange  of  which,  both 
with  foreign  countries  and  different  sections  of  this,  has  given  life  to  every  channel  of 
trade,  and  enhanced  the  profits  of  all  connected  with  active  pursuits,  as  well  as  the  reve- 
nues of  public  works,  the  earnings  of  corporations,  and  the  freights  of  shipping.  Ferbapa 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  universal  benefit  of  extended  commerce  was  so 
promptly  and  practically  brought  home  to  the  whole  people  as  during  the  past  year. 
When  we  observe  the  stupendous  quantities  of  produce  that  were  called  from  the  remote 
interior,  as  if  by  magic,  through  a  demand  from  Europe — the  crowded  state  of  the  chan- 
nels of  communication — the'  enhanced  value  and  great  earnings  of  the  shippings  the  in- 
floz.  of  the  precious  metals  pouring  over  the  country,  filling  the  channels  of  circulation- 
enlivening  trade— stimulating  a  demand  for  goods,  wbich  imparts  new  speed  to  the  spin- 
known— 4he  business  of  the  public  works  languishing — the  shipping  with  but  little  to  do, 
dies,  and  new  energy  to  manufactures  ;  we  contrast  pleasurably  this  state  of  aS^n  with' 
that  during  the  two  or  three  preceding  years,  when  produce  vras  lower  than  ever  before 
and  government  revenues  gradually  falling  off.  This  favorable  change  is  the  result  of 
liberal  commercial  legislation.  It  is  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  this  great  activity  of 
trade  has  not  resulted  from  the  relaxation  of  commercial  codes,  but  from  the  neceasities 
c^  Europe, — which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  asserting  that  a  parsimonious  man,  en* 
deavoring  to  live  without  eating,  is  ultimately  compelled  by  nature  to  buy  a  dinner. 
England  and  France  have  for  near  a  century  and  a  half  protected  their  agriculture  to  en- 
courage it,  and  the  United  States  have  for  50  years  oppressed  it  for  the  benefit  of  manu- 
fiuiturers.  In  1847,  France  and  England  have  insufficient  food  for  their  people,  and  the 
United  States  have  overwhelming  quantities ;  yet  all  the  shipping  that  can  be  mustered 
cannot  carry  enough  to  the  British  Islands  to  save  hundreds  of  thousands  from  starving. 
Both  nations  have,  for  a  period  equal  to  the  continuance  of  com  law  protection,  had  navi- 
gation laws  in  operation  to  protect  their  own  shipping ;  and  when  150  jean  of  com  pro- 
tection has  resulted  in  starvation,  the  same  period  has  been  productive  of  shipping  inade- 
qaate  to  transport  the  deficit  They  then,  in  their  extremity,  abolish  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  supplicate  all  the  world  to  bring  them  food .'  The  food  which  protection 
was  unable  to  insure  them,  they  get  at  once  through  the  operation  of  free  trade,  and  only 
through  free  trade.  The  lesson  has  been  a  severe  one,  and  they  will  not  lightly  return 
to  the  insane  theory  of  restriction — more  particularly  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  get- 
ting louder  than  the  commands  of  their  rulers. 

The  lesson  afforded  by  the  events  of  the  year,  is  by  far  too  important  not  to  merit  a 
passing  remark.  When  Louis  Phillippe  ascended  the  French  throne,  it  was  with  the 
general  expectation  that  liberal  measures  would  be  adopted.  It  became  very  soon  ap- 
parent, however,  that  the  new  king  was  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns ;  he  immediately  betrayed  all  the  interests  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  system 
of  exclusion  was  adopted  in  its  broadest  acceptation.  In  1832,  a  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  reported : 

"  If  we  admitted /<7oi,  and  raiment,  and  metals,  and  colonial  and  other  objeels,  which 
strangers  would  bring  to  our  ports,  we  might  probably  have  some  hundreds  of  millions ; 
should  we  be  the  richer  in  consequence  7  for  the  riches  of  a  state  are  in  the  elements  of 
labor,  and  when  labor  fails  to  find  employment,  misery  is  reproduced.  And  it  is  not 
only  a  question  of  comfort,  but  one  of  existence ;  fur  it  wheat  were  introduced  without 
duly  from  the  Baltic  or  Black  Sea,  our  maritime  shores  would  remain  uncultivatedf  and 
the  efecl  of  a  ruinous  competition  would  (^ect  more  and  more,  nearly  the  whole  of  our 
agricultural  population" 
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It  is  fcarcely  to  be  believed,  that  penons  preteDding  to  oommon  aenie,  shoiild  atter 
BQch  follies  as  is  contained  in  this  announcement.  They  persevered,  however,  in  this 
prohibition,  and  Belgium  and  England  put  forth  very  similar  notions,  eocA  gretvely  de- 
daring  that  U  icould  be  ruined  by  the  eurplue  of  the  other.  Last  year  irresistible  hns- 
ger  seized  the  oppressed  people*  If  any  artkte  other  than  food,  as  manufactures,  falls 
'  short,  the  people  do  without  and  suffer,  and  the  government  will  swear  that  they  are  get- 
ting rich  by  their  poverty.  Hunger  there  is  no  dodging ;  when  there  is  not  enough  to 
eat,  it  must  be  bad ;  a  philosophical  theory  that  protection  will  produce  food  by  and  - 
bye  will  not  maintain  present  life.  Last  year  France  and  England  imported  the  following 
quantities,  as  officially  announced : 

IMPOSTS  OF  FOOD  nCFOBTSD  XIVTO  FRANCS  AND  KlfGLAlfD  IN   lS46-'7. 


•gngknd,  ■  %  ,  France^- 


On.  or         Bosh.  Heotolitres       or        Bush. 

Jaly  1  to  Jan.  1, 3,265,884 25,146,672 2,545,229 7,235,353 

Jan.  1  toJaly  1, ...3.426,825 27,414,600 6,291,055 17,829,519 


Total  for  yea^ 6,692,707^..  or...  52,56 1,272 6,836,284.... or.  ..25,064^865 

To  effect  these  importations,  required  the  most  inordinate  prices,  an  abrogation  of  the 
navigation  laws,  and  a  general  rise  in  freights  all  over  the  world ;  and  yet  the  quantity 
imported  is^but  a  trifle  compared  to  the  productions  in  each  country.  The  impossibility 
of  importing  any  considerable  quantities  is  so  obvious,  that  it  seems  incredible  that  men 
should  be  found  to  assert  that  the  agriculture  of  a  country  wonld  be  ruioed  by  iree  trade. 
As  a  commentary  upon  this  desire  to  protect  agriculture,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
French  government  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  in  importing  bread  and  undereeiling 
the  Parie  bakers.  Thereby  using  the  most  effectual  means  to  discourage  agriculture, 
viz.,  by  depriving  it  of  the  high  prices  that  small  production  creates.  It  is  a  natural  law 
of  trade,  that  a  deficiency  in  one  year,  by  causing  high  prices,  stimulates  activity  in  pro- 
ducing the  article  another  year.  This  natural  stimulus  the  French  government  have 
sought  to  destroy.  In  England,  Belginm  and  France  the  com  laws  and  navigation  laws 
are  suspended,  and  the  imports  into  those  countries  for  the  first  six  months  of  1847,  were 
as  follows : 

UIPORTS  OF  FOOD  INTO  W^QJMUBf  FBANOS  AND  BELGIUM,  FIRST  SIX  MONTBf  OF  1847. 

England,  Jan.  1  to  Jane  1, qrs.  3,42^,825 «a bush.  97,414,600 

France,  Jan.  1  to  July  1, beo.  6,291.055 » "     17,829.513 

Belgiam,  Jan.  1  to  Jane  1, kil.  54,762,528.,^ » <«      2,017,085 

47,961.197 

In  spite  of  this  year  of  free  trade,  and  the  conduct  of  the  government,  the  crops  of 
France  promise  veiy  largely  for  the  coming  year.  In  England  they  may  be  better  than 
last  year,  bat  she  must  depend  upon  free  trade  rather  than  upon  protection.  The  latter 
is  but  a  broken  stick. 

The  great  want  in  the  United  States  is  and  has  been  available  capital ;  that  is  to  say, 
commodities  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  industry.  Two  elements  of  capital  have 
existed  to  a  considerable  extent,  viz.,  land  and  labor.  The  application  of  the  latter  to 
tl^e  former  has  been  productive  of  great  agricultural  wealth,  through  which  alone  capital 
has  been  acquired  in  the  country.  During  the  160  years  which  elapsed  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colonies  up  to  their  independence,  wealth  was  slowly  acquired  in  inter- 
course with  the  mother  country  only,  as  compared  with  what  has  been  the  case  since ; 
az(d  from  that  time  up  to  1815,  vast  capital  was  acquired  from  Europe  through  the  sale  of 
agriouUural  produce  to  the  belligerent  powers,  and  the  activity  and  great  opportunities 
of  the  shipping  interest  The  capital  then  brought  into. the  country  gave  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  its  prosperity,  and  it  has  been  slowly  improving  itself  since.  In  the  years  1834  -9, 
considerable  amounts  were  borrowed  in  Europe,  but  unfortunately  dissipated  in  idle  spe- 
oolatioDS,  but  little  of  it  became  prolific,  probably  in  amount  not  equal  to  that  of  the  real 
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of  dw  emrntiy,  wfaieh  were  wetted  thnragh  idleeeM  tod  eztieiTageiiee.  Hie 
*<  gieeit  fact"  wa«  appai«itt  that  food  was  imfiorted  into  tbii  agricaltDral  ooaeliy  as  a  oee* 
aeqaeooe  of  catting  ianna  up  into  town  lots,  and  ninning  riot  in  imagiaaiy  wealth. 
During  the  past  year  another  fayerable  seeson  for  commerce  has  been  eiperieneed,  and 
at  least  $100,000,000  of  cash  capital  has  been  added  to  the  resources  of  the  ooontiyy  sim* 
pljr  by  the  sale  of  prodnoe  which  otherwise  wonld  have  been  lost.  The  combination  of 
droomstesces  by  which  this  has  been  brought  aboat,  has  been  smgnlariy  opportune  m 
canying  oat  those  great  plans  in  relation  to  the  national  carrency,  which  were  com* 
menced  nnder  Jackson,  and  step  by  step  carried  forward,  until  the  present  administra- 
tion has  exhibited  the  fruits.  The  venerable  Jackson  early  detected  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  boslness  of  the  country  rested  upon  a  false  basis.  That  the  nation,  after  an  ezi^ 
tence  of  fifty-six  years,  was  actually  without  a  currency,  and  a  prey  to  the  mischievoos  in- 
fluence of  a  paper  system  without  a  stable  basis.  Oflicial  returns  gave  the  fiict,  that,  as- 
compared  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  were  as  follown 

Population.  Cobage.  B'k  paper  in  cir'n.  Pap.  to  spede. 

Ofeat  Britain,.. 16.539,318. .1816  to  1830. .$278,777,550.. 1830... 147,320,520 1  to  2 

United  States,. .12,866,020. .1793 101830..      48,100,968..    "    ...  64,172,640 1  to  | 

Bngland  bad  abont  130  per  cent  more  paper  than  the  United  States  in  circulation,  and 
had  near  600  per  cent  more  specie.    That  is  to  say,  she  had  coined  in  the  last  fourteen 
years  an  amount  of  specie  equal  to  double  the  paper  which  her  banks  circulated.    The 
United  States  had,  in  its  whole  existence,  coined  only  four-fifihs  as  mnch  specie  as  the 
banks  circulated  notes.    If  the  proportion  of  specie  held  by  Great  Britain  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  saperstmcture  of  her  eredits,  that  of  the  United  States  was  still 
less  adequate  to  a  safe  business.    It  oould  not  escape  observation,  that  the  national  coin 
did  not  multiply ;  that  the  growth  of  the  country,  aod  the  expansion  of  its  business,  de- 
pended on  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  increase  of  paper  promises.    That  although  the 
country  was  independent  of  Great  Britain  politically,  yet  financially  she  was  still  but  a 
province.    The  evil  of  this  position  was,  that  the  business  of  the  Union,  depending  upon 
the  credits  of  England,  and  centering  in  London,  was  always  first  to  feel  the  approaching 
storm.     Like  the  topmast  branches  of  a  tree,  the  oscillations  were  greater  the  further 
they  were  removed  from  the  base.    Nationality  required  that  there  should  here  be  a 
broad  basis  of  national  coin,  on  which  might  be  reared  a  superstructure  of  commerical 
credits,  proportioned  to  that  which  England  exhibited  in  relation  to  her  business.    To 
attain  this,  a  great  revolution  was  necessary.     In  the  progress  of  commercial  affairs,  since 
the  great  changes  wrought  by  the  political  revolutions  at  the  close  of  the  last  centoryt 
it  was  found  that  the  proportionate  value  of  silver  to  gold  bad  changed  somewhat  since 
the  material  standard  was  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  the  government,  by  reason  of 
which  gold  would  not  remain  in  circulation  in  the  shape  of  American  coins.    They  af- 
forded a  profit  on  exportation.     Hence,  a  re^icljustment  of  the  standard  became  necessary, 
which  was  perfected  by  the  gold  bills  of  1834-7,  which  provided  for  a  redaction  of  aboat 
6  per  cent  in   the  qoantity  of  gold  contained  in  the  eagles  and  half  eagles.     The 
luurpations  and  tyranny  of  the  National  Bank  were  another  obstacle  to  the  procurement  of 
a  national  currency.  It  was  to  the  interests  of  that  institution  to  retain  the  coin  which  came 
into  the  countiy ,  and  supplant  it  in  circulation  with  its  own  notes.    It  was  also  the  case 
that  the  mint  situated  at  Philadelphia  was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Union,  beoaose 
too  remote  from  the  sources  of  supply.    A  branch  mint  was,  therefore,  established  at 
New-Orleans,  in  1838— another  at  Dahlonega,  S.  C,  and  at  Charlotte,  N.  G.    By  these 
means  the  machinery  for  coinage  was  much  improved,  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  8taa« 
dard,  provision  for  keeping  the  coined  money  in  the  country  was  made.    Still,  however, 
tile  coinage  went  on  slowly,  from  the  fact  that  the  precions  metals  are  mostiy  imported 
by  the  merchants  at  New-Yoik  and  Boston,  and  when  it  arrives,  and  is  by  them  deposited 
in  bank,  it  fulfils  their  object,  and  neither  the  merchant  nor  tiie  bank  had  any  incentive 
to  incar  the  risk  and  expense  of  sending  it  to  Philadelphia  merely  for  coinage.      Laat 
yew,  however,  the  Independent  Treasniy  law  came  into  operation,  and  the  specie  ohMsa 
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took  effect  Jannaiy  Ist,  bj  which  the  whole  receipts  of  the  goreromant  were  to  be  in 
fpecie.  From  Janaary  let  to  July  10th,  the  goTennoeiit  received  some  $19,000,000  in 
tpecie  for  datiea,  and  probably  aome  $25,000,000  in  foreign  coiua  were  imported  into 
the  ciiiintry  in  the  nme  time.  The  Secretary  appears  to  hare  transferred  the  foreign 
coins  so  receiTod  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  aod  by  so  doing  gready  increased  the  coin- 
age, giving  effect  to  the  measares  for  supply ing  the  oonotry  with  a  national  coinage, 
which  commenced  onder  the  administration  of  the  yenerable  Jackson.  The  progress  cif 
the  national  carrency  maj  be  traced  in  official  tables : 

NET  IMPORT  OF  THE  FBSCIOUS  METALS  IKTO  THE  UlflTSn   STATES. 


r" 


-Gold, *         > Silver.- 


BallioD.  Coin.  Ballion.  Coin.  Total. 

Import  to  1841, $5,10.5,568 834,866.174 $9,855.949 $191,673,803.. .$181,601,51$ 

Export      "      513,673 14,642,239 991,291 104,304,220...   180,451,423 


Xxcess  import, $4,591,915 $90,223,935 $8,864.654....  $27,396. 5r3...  $60,050,087 

Import,  184*>. 56,365 709,929 34.458 3,290,264...  4.087,016 

*•  1843 100,835 16.965,689 142,199 5,111.699...  22.320,335 

'•  1844, 83,150 1,510,154 208,693 4,008,431...  5,810.428 

•'  184.5, 66,103 752,747 41.275 3,210,117...  4,070,242 

••  1846 14.1.50 896,263 33,579 2,833,740...  3,777,732 


Total  import, $320,603 $20.825,675 $460,204....  $18,454,251...  $40,065,753 

•♦      export, 450 6,457,253 15,112,719...     21,570,422 

^^^^^M^^^^B^HH                                                          ^^^^^1^  aa^^B^^  a^H^B^aa^iMWMB^^                                               m^mmma^a^^m^^^^m                                        ^^imm^^^^a^^m^tm 

Excess  import, $320.253 $14,368.422 $460.204 $3,341.532...  $18,495,331 

Excess  above, 4,591,915 20,223,935 8,864,654....     27,369,583...     60,050,087 


Net  import,  ..$4,912,168 $34,592,357 $9,324,858 $30,711,115. ..  $78,545,41g 

This  gives  the  net  import  of  the  precious  metals  imported  by  Castom  Hoase  retoros. 
That  received  by  immigration  is  aUo  large,  probably  25  per  cent,  of  the  regular  entries. 
The  whole  coinage  has  been  as  follows : 

UNITED  STATBS  COIlfAGE. 

/ New-Orleana ^  . Philadelphia. — ^ 

Charlotte.  Dahlonega.        Gold.  Silver.        Gold.  Silver     Totcobage. 

1793  to  1838,..  $23.l50,340.$48.833,193.$7l,985.533 

1838loW41,..  $468,.587.. $496,650..  $326,190. .$1.533,508.,  4,581,175.,  5,848,489..  13,258,599 

1842.... 159,005..  309.648..     405..500..        890,250..      960,017..   1,442,500..    4.166,921 

1843 287,005..  582.783.-3,177,000..     1,391,000..   4.062,010..  2,443,700..  11,943,547 

1844 147.210..  488,600. .3,010.000..     1,198,500..  1,782,420..   1,037,050..    7,663,760 

1845 501.795..     680,000..    1,070,000..  2,,574,652..      803,200..    5,629,647 

1646, 76,995..  449,727..  1,272,800..    1,211,000..  2,234.655..  1.347,580..    6,633,965 


Coin '42 to '46... $670,215  2,432,552     8,545,300        5,760,750     11,613,754      7,072,030     36,037,860 

\  These  aggregates  compare  as  follows : 

Net  import  Product  U.                            Gold  Net  import                      Tot  fold      Export  U. 

of^old.      9.  minofl.    Tot.  supply.       Coined.  ofsilvnr.       Coinnd.      ^silvftr.          S.  coin. 

To  len... $24,817,870  $6,91.5,142  $:U,733,012    $29,182,72)  $36,231,237  $54,683,672  $84,866,390  $13,308,487 

•42,  ' !»;. . .  H,688,(r75    4,9:n,426     19,62fi,l()l      23.261,821  13,701,736     12,832,780    36,094,601      2,729,885 

'     Toiil,  .  .$39,506,545  11,852,568     51,J5iJ,U3     52,444,.541     39,946,073     67,.516,452  126,960,991    16,038,3W 

*  Fnirn  Uiis  result,  it  appears,  that  from  the  foundation  of  the  goverament  np  to  1H41 
incliKivi'.  tho  net  coinage  in  circulation  was  $71,557,903,  without  allowing  for  what 
might  have  been  used  in  the  mauufacturo  of  the  precious  metals.  What  proportion  of 
Amcrii  .'111  coin  is  taken  for  these  purposes,  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining — probably 
iiot  lai  j»-;  a  great  deal  of  the  manuficture  is  from  old  material.  In  the  five  yeara,  end- 
ing wiiii  1846,  the  net  coinage  remaining  in  the  country  was  $33,364,716,  or  nearly  one- 
half  iMit  of  the  previous  48  years.  During  the  present  year,  some  $'25,000,000  more  has 
arrivr.l.  and  of  this  $8,000,000  was  coined  in  the  first  six  months  of  1847,  aod  $2,000,000 
moro  .<r  the  New-Orleans  mint  in  tho  month  of  July,  and  probably  the  amount  will  reach 
$25.<>-i:K<)00  for  the  year,  which  will  make  the  whole  coinage  $135,000,000,  or  nearly 
three  liiues  as  much  as  it  was  fifteen  years  before,  when  General  Jackson  saw  and 
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avowed  the  importance  of  extending  the  imttonal  specie  corrency.  In  the  same  period 
in  which  this  great  accession  to  oar  specie  circulation  has  taken  place,  the  paper  circular 
tion  has  very  mach  diminished.  The  coinage  of  the  coautry,  as  compared  with  the  cir* 
calation  of  the  hanks,  according  to  the  official  report,  has  been  as  follows : 

Specie  in  Bank.    Circalation.     Net  Coinage 

Bank  circalalion  of  the  United  States,  Jan.  1839,... .$45.132,673. ..$135  170,995 $65,G51,9I7 

*  "  "  1B47,-..,    37.195,307...    109.62M87....  111,922,619 

In  these  eight  years  the  American  coin  incirculalion,  from  being  less  than  one-half  of  the 
bank  circulation,  has  come  to  exceed  it;  and  for  1847,  probably  $10,000,000  will  be 
added  to  the  paper  circulation,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  $25,000,000  to'  the  specie — a£ 
which  a  portion  will  go  into  bank.  It  is  observable,  that  >vbile  the  bank  circulatiun  has 
^minished  in  the  above  period  $26,000,000,  $8,000,000  of  specie  held  by  them  has  gone 
out  into  circalation,  making  the  actual  diminution  of  money,  through  their  agency,  but 
$18,000,000,  while  the  money  coined,  and  apparently  remaining  in  the  country,  bus  in- 
creased $464271,302,  from  which  if  we  deduct  the  diminution  of  bank  paper,  there  re> 
mains  28,271,302  as  the  actual  increase  of  the  currency  down  to  the  close  of  1846,  by 
«abstitating  American  coin  for  rotten  bank  paper.  It  would  appear,  from  the  fact  of  the 
large  import  and  export  of  the  precious  metals,  that  the  coinage  has  been  effectual  m 
retaining  it  in  the  coantry. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  considerable  sums  have  gone  to  Mexico  for  the  government 
use ;  but  if  we  contemplate  the  effecta  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  in  counee- 
tioa  with  this  sabject  of  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  the  prospect  is  great.  There 
teems  to  be  no  other  mode  of  settling  the  war,  but  by  holding  the  country  and  con- 
trolling its  revenues.  In  which  case,  the  produce  of  the  mines  must  fall  withiu  the  reach 
of  die  goyemment.  In  order  to  estimate  the  produce  piactically,  we  ttike/iom  a 
Mexican  official  report  the  operations  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  for  a  long  period,  as 
fiiUows: 

AltTTUAL  coin AOK  Xlf  MXXICO. 

From  1733  to  1740,  (per  annun,).. $9,583,91 5  From  1770  to  1780,  (per  annum,).  .$17,769,951 

"      1740  to  1750,          "              -.11,192,313  "       1780  lo  1790,           *'             ..    19,395.298 

"      1750  to  1760,          "              ..12,795,657  "       1790  lo  1800,           "             .-    23,i70,226 

"      1760  to  1770,          "              ..  ia,170,237  "       1600  to  1810,          "             ..    22,664,67?l 

If  to  the  above  sums  be  added  the  amount  run  into  ingots,  &c,,  which  is  believed  to 
exceed  one  million  per  year,  the  total  receipts  from  the  Mexican  mines  for  the  twenty 
years  preceding  the  national  independence,  will  not  be  under  $24,000,000  per  annum. 

BZPOBT  OF  OOLD  AMD    SILVKB  FKOM    VESA  CRUZ>    FBOM   1795    TO   1840,  OM  PRIVATS 

ACCOUHT. 

To  Spain, $91,340,000 

To  Spanish  possessions  in  America, 22,231,]323 

To  foreign  pons, 27,89-i,903 

-       11       » » 

Making  in  fifteen  years,  a  total  of. $141,464,725 

Daring  the  same  period,  the  annual  exports  from  Acapulco  to  China  and  the  Phillippine 
Islands,  are  estimated  at  $9,432,333. 

The  annual  export  on  account  with  the  Royal  Treasury,  from  different  ports  daring  the 
same  period,  is  reckoned  at  $9,506,000. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  yearly  exports  during  the  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding the  independence : 

From  Vera  Crus,  on  individual  account, $9,432,333 

"            "              govemmi^nt  account, 9,000,000 

From  Acapnloo,  on  both  accounts, • 2,000,000 

Clandestine  shipments, 2,5uo,00O 

$22,938,338 

Whole  amount  of  production  per  annum  during  the  same  time,  $24,000,000 ;  leaving 
tn  roQiid  numben,  $1,000,000  for  the  corcolation  of  the  country. 
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AimUAZi  OOINAOKy  (tH  DOLLARSi)  rROM  1838  TO  1843. 

1838.                 1839.  1840.                 1841.              1842. 

Mexico, $1.122.809.. ..$1,822,329... $3.058,824. ..•2»S49,124...$S,144.M8 

I)araDgo 1.139,638 894,712...  4,066.310...    4.306.310...  5,088,655 

Oaaraju'to, 3,028,520....   3,360.256...  3,896,668...   3,736.240...  3,476,890 

Oaadaiapa 552,892....      591,426...  900,990...       978.488...      876,257 

&t  Louifl  Potoai, 1,028,306....       910,886...  1,137,867...    1,110,249...  1,076.856 

Chihaahua, 191,618....      194,485...  881,546...      605,015...      908.053 

£acatecafl» 6,115,930....   4,690,935...  172,406...      423,050...      568,056 

Total, $12,17»,713....$12,364,»20..$i3;M4^11..$Xa,547,807..$lM7M17 

'  The  zninea  are  no  less  productive  now  than  before  the  revolution  ;  btit  the  otter  inse- 
Gority  to  proper^  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  diminished  yield.  As  soon  as  the 
country  is  firmly  governed,  industry  will  prosper  m  this  dn-ection  to  an  extent  at  least 
eqaal  to  that  before  the  war,  more  particolarly  if  relieved  of  the  5  per  cent,  tax  imposed 
upon  its  export.  Instead  of  sending  the  funds  down  to  the  coast  for  shipment  by  inse- 
cure condactors,  if  it  were  delivered  over  to  the  army  of  occapation  for  United  States 
government  bills,  its  owners  would  be  saved  great  risk  and  exposure.  In  any  event  it  i» 
probable  that  the  supply  from  this  source  will  be  greatly  increased. 

From  these  dates  we  gather  not  only  the  fact  of  the  actual  increase  of  available  capital 
in  the  Union,  but  the  prospect  of  its  great  increase,  both  from  our  conaeetion  with 
Mexico,  in  regard  to  specie,  but  with  Europe  as  a  nmrket  of  produce.  It  is  evident, 
that  with  the  greatly  increased  basis  of  credit,  and  tiie  extended  field  of  CMBmercial 
operations,  that  the  career  before  the  Union  is  one  of  ^eat  promise. 


GOSSIP  OF  TBI  lONTH. 

'  Ijr  our  lait  mmber,  we  propoael  to  select  here  and  there  rays  from  the  widely  diffused 
periodical  literature  of  the  day,  soch  as  might  strike  us  as  beams  of  the  "  White  light  of 
truth,"  and  to  present  ihem  to  our  readers  dirongh  the  Ipns  or  medium  of  our  own  mental 
eye  glass ;  and  we  hasten  to  the  pleasant  duty  of  fulfilling  this  promise.  It  is  often  a 
natter  of  regret  with  us,  that  so  much  that  ia  excellent  in  this  species  of  literatm-e,  should 
be  9o  ephemeral ;  that  like  the  bloom  of  a  summer's  vegetation,  these  flowers  ef  thought 
or  of  sentiment  should  live  their  hour,  exhale  their  perfume,  and  then  wither  and  be 
forgotten.  But  this  seems  to  be  the  order  of  nature  in  both  cases.  The  efflorescence  of 
mind  no  less  than  of  vegetation,  is  the  result  of  season,  belongs  to  it  and  dies  vrith  it,  and 
when  preserved  beyond  the  natural  period  of  its  'existence,  like  the  pressed  flowers  of 
an  herbarium,  it  is  valuable  only  as  a  curiosity  or  a  relic  of  the  past.  In  this,  of  courser 
we  speak  only  of  the  light  literature  of  any  period,  and  not  of  those  gigantic  growths  of 
the  human  mind  that  form  the  very  foundations  of  our  literature,  and  that,  like  Uie  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  still  rise  vigorous  and  evergreen  through  the  changes  and  the  tempests  of  n 
thousand  yean.  Through  the  garden  of  periodical  literature  then,  if  we  may  be  pemiitted 
to  continue  our  flowery  metaphor,  we  propose  to  take  an  occasional  promenade,  gathering 
tor  our  bouquet  whatever  noay  strike  us  as  brilliant,  curious,  or  rare.  Indeed,  this  kind 
of  eclecticism  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  times.  In  our  country,  at  least,  literary  leisure 
is  a  rare  enjoyment ;  and  when  the  press  is  continually  deluging  us  with  new  books  for 
the  people,  readers  or  literary  purveyors  for  the  public  become  indispensable.  With  us 
as  a  nation,  the  great  business  of  life  is  not  thought^  but  action,  and  it  is  of  advantage  to 
present  literature  in  such  a  form  that  '*  he  who  runs  may  read,'*  since  it  is  only  in  runnbg 
that  we  read  at  all. 

The  re-prints  of  the  English  reviews  by  the  American  publishers,  furnish  us  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  and  agreeable  reading  in  a  highly  concentrated  form,  though  the  contents 
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of  eten  tfaewe  nay  be  still  fiittber  oondented,  when  one  reads  rather  hr  iofott&atkm  than 
fbr  pastime.  Binoe  hook  making  aitd  article  writk>g  have  become  professioDs,  there  is  a 
ttrong' tendency  in  authors  and  writers  to  dilote  the  pabninm  with  which  they  supply 
the  fntellectaal  wants  of  the  day  to  its  ntroost  possible  capacity,  and  the  ore  of  mtaiy 
ponderous  volumes/ Submitted  to  strict  analysis,  leaves  only  a  few  grains  of  what  is  kisting 
or  pfedoos. 

"  Art  18  long  and  time  is  fleeting,'*  too  fleeting  to  waste  upon  the  chafi*  and  sawdust  6f 
empty  words,  and  authors  who  inflict  them  upon  the  pubfie  under  the  semblance  of 
Tealitlea,  Kte  guilty  of  gross  imposition. 

The  London  Quarterly  opens  ita  review  of  Lord  Lindsey's  history  of  Christian  Art,  by 
Mylng  that  thb  most  curious  pbenomenon  of  the  flm  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the 
coincident   development  of  the  critic^  faculty,  and  the  extinction  of  the  arts  of  design, 
and  that  our  mechanical  faculties  are  neither  singular  nor  characteristic.    He  makes  the 
nther  bold  assertion,  that  there  has  never  before  appeared  a  race  like  that  of  civilised 
Europe  at  this  day,  so  thoughtful,  so  ambitions,  industrious,  investigative,  and  yet  so 
incapable,  so  unproductive  of  all  art;  that  the  arts  have  never  before  been  extinguished 
by  analysis  and  paralysed  by  protection.    The  scholar  expresses  in  proper  tenns  his  sense 
of  the  deficiencies  of  Titian  and  the  errors  of  Michael  Angelo ;  anatomy  counts  muscles 
and  systematises  motions  in  die  wrestling  of  genius  with  its  angel ;  ingenuity,  apprehension, 
wealth,  are  not  wanting,  yet  nothing  is  accomplished ;  our  creations  are  fniitless  and 
perishable,  and  succeeding  ages  will  point  wonderingly  back  to  this  strange,  colorless 
tessera  in  the  mosaic  of  the  human  mind.    He  says  there  is  no  other  example  in  the  career 
of  nations  not  altogether  barbarous,  of  so  total  an  absence  of  indention ;  that  we  alone 
have  worshipped  and  received  no  ariswer,  and  that  bur  names  are  written  in  water. 
These  asserdons  fidl  somewhat  strangely  on  the  ears  of  a  generation  who,  whatever  may 
be  their  deficiencies,  self-compliu;ency  is  not  one  of  them.    We  thiok,  however,  that  om: 
reviewer  fails  to  make  the  strength  of  his  position  apparent,  when  he  comes  to  enumerate 
the  causes  of  this  lamentable  deficiency.    First  among  these  causes  he  codsiders  the 
weight  of  mere  numbers  and  the  likelihood  of  many,  among  the  more  available  intellecta, 
being  thus  held  back,  overpowered  or  belated  among  the  crowd.    These  great  works 
proceed  now  more  from  metropolitan  than  national  pride,  and  the  national  heart  is  less 
in  them.    Then  egain  the  substitution  a(  maebioe-work  for  hand-work,  he  regards  as 
destroying  the  evidences  of  human  ease,  love  and  thmight;  and  one  soon  ceases  to  per- 
ceive the  diiferetice  between  the  blind  bcairtcy  of  the  engine  and  the  play  of  the  living 
stroke.    In  short,  he  says,  **  we  are  laid  bed-ridden  at  the  beautiful  gate,  and  our  hope 
must  rest  In  acceptance  of  the  *  such  as  I  have*  of  the  passers  by.*'    Although  it  may  or 
must  be  conceded  that  other  ages  have  transcended  this  and  that,  to  them  we  must  look 
for  our  masters  in  sculpture,  architecture,  poetry  and  painting'-^yet  we  are  scarcely  witling 
to  admit  that  we  are  reduced  to  this  bed-ridden  and  pitiable  condition— that  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  is  critical  rather  than  loving— or  that  art  has  accomplished  nothing 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  except  the  knowledge  of  how  to  sit  in  judgment  with  square 
and  compass  on  the  genius  of  the  past    In  certain  chemical  solutions,  before  the  process 
of  crystallization  commences,  needles  shoot  here  and  there,  and  motion  and  action  Bate 
apparent;  and  when  some  wire  or  solid  is  introduced  into  the  liquid  mass,  it  hardens 
into  sparkling  crystals.    So  it  may  be,  we  conceive  with  this  age,  in  reference  to  great 
works  in  the  fine  arts ;  fbr  in  the  useful  arts,  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  we  transcend 
all  former  ages.    The  mass  of  human  intellect  is  quickened  and  vitalised  by  a  sense  of 
power  and  beanty,  and  it  will  yet  concentrate  in  some  master  spirits  that  shall  perhaps 
wield  the  sceptre  over  all  those  who  have  gone  before.     Lord  Lindsey's  theory,  though 
by  no  means  original,  is  that  man  is  progressive,  and  with  many  periods  of  inaction  and 
retrogression,  he  on  the  whole  has  still  held  a  steady  course  towards  the  great  end  of  hfs 
existence,  the  re-union  and  re-harmonising  of  the  three  great  elements  of  his  being — sense, 
intellect  and  spirit.    Each  of  these  three  eleillents,  he  says,  has  had  its  distinct  develop- 
ment  at  three  distinct  intervals,  and  in  die  peraonaltty  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
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haman  familyy  and  in  these  three  periods  the  development  of  art  has  oocresponded  with 
this  divisioQ.  The  arcbitectare  of  Egypt  ezpreaauig  the  ideal  of  sense  or  matter  \  the 
■cnlpture  of  Greece  expressing  that  of  intellect  and  thought,  and  the  painting  of  Chris* 
tendom  giving  voice  to  the  aspirations  of  the  spirit.  This,  the  reviewer  pronounces  a  bold 
fallacy  and  a  forced  analogy,  and  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  the  architecture  oi  one 
nation  cannot  be  compared  to  the  sculpture  of  another,  or  the  painting  of  a  third,  forgetting^ 
it  would  seem,  that  Lord  Lindsey  speaks  of  art,  and  that  its  different  manifestations^ 
whether  of  poetry,  painting  or  sculptore,  are  legitimate  subjects  of  comparison,  though  a 
pyramid  and  a  statue  out  of  this  connexion  are  not  so.  The  spirit  of  two  orders  of  archi- 
tecture are  thus  happily  described  by  the  author.  '*  The  Lombard  architecture,  with  its 
horizontal  lines,  its  circular  arches  and  expanding  cupola,  soothes  and  calms  one ;  the 
Gothic,  with  its  pointed  arches,  aspiring  wants,  and  intricate  tracery,  rouses  and  excites-— ^ 
and  why  ?  Because  the  one  symbolises  an  infinity  of  rest,  the  other  of  action  in  the 
adoration  and  service  of  God.  The  aim  of  one  style  is  definite,  of  the  other  indefinite ; 
we  look  up  to  the  dome  of  heaven  and  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  abstract  idea  of  infinity ; 
but  we  only  realise  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  it,  by  the  flight  of  imagination  from 
star  to  star,  from  firmament  to  firmament.  Even  so  Lombard  architecture  attained  per- 
fection, expressed  its  idea,  accomplished  its  purpose ;  but  Gothic  never;  the  ideal  is  on- 
approachable." 

Of  Lord  Lindsey's  work,  from  this  review  of  it  in  the  London  Quarterly,  to  which  w& 
are  indebted  for  this  slight  knowledge,  we  should  judge  that  it  was  rather  valuable  to  the 
scholar  and  the  connoisseur  than  to  the  general  reader ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  dry 
and  heavy,  perhaps,  in  comparison  with  a  somewhat  similar  work  lately  published  in 
England  and  re-printed  here,  entitled  "  Modem  Art,,  by  a  Graduate  of  Oxford ;"  and 
however  it  may  compare  to  the  latter  in  point  of  research,  it  certainly  lacks  its  more 
attractive  qualities  of  enthusiasm  and  brilliancy.  The  simultaneous  publication  of  two 
such  works,  is  a  &ct  Aat  we  regard  with  pleasure,  since  it  indicates  a  growing  taste  for 
art,  and  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  its  importance  on  nations  and  individuals.  Books, 
like  heroes  or  like  great  evenlB,  do  not  come  by  chance,  and  the  fact  of  their  appearance 
it  an  indication  of  some  corresponding  need. 

A  book  has  lately  appeared  in  England,  entided  "  Tales  of  the  Century,  or  Sketches  of 
the  Romance  of  History  between  the  years  1746  and  1846,  by  John  Sobieski  and 
Charles  Edward  Stuart.'*  These  romances  relate  to  the  life  and  history  of  an  imaginary 
ion  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Stolberg,  whose  birth,  as  the 
stoiy  goes,  was  kept  a  secret,  and  who  was  confided  to  the  care  of  an  admiral  in  the 
English  service,  by  whom  be  was  brought  up  as  his  own  son,  who  finally  married  an 
English  lady,  and  in  1831  was  still  alive.  It  appears  that  for  sometime  past  a  rumor  of 
this  kind  has  been  current  in  Scotland,  and  a  certain  Admiral  Allen,  who  died  in  1800, 
identified  with  the  person  to  whom  was  confided  the  son  of  Charles  Eldward.  In  the 
two  grandsons  of  this  Admiral  Allen,  the  reviewer  seems  to  recognise  the  two  authors  of 
the  volume  we  speak  of;  and  he  considers  their  assumption  of  the  name  of  Stuart  as  a 
declaration  that  their  father,  though  the  reputed  son  of  Admiral  Allen,  v^  as  in  fact  the  son 
of  Charles  Edward. 

\  This  be  considers  a  serious  nature ;  and  he  enters  into  a  long  examination  of  the 
despatches  from  the  British  envoys  and  facts  from  various  sources,  to  prove  that  no  son 
was  ever  born  to  this  last  prinoe  of  the  most  unfortunate  family  in  the  history  of  royalty. 
With  those  who  are  disposed  to  believe  the  story  as  it  stands,  these  arguments  would  have 
little  weight,  and  to  those  who  are  not,  they  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  On  the  whole,  it 
does  not  strike  us  in  quite  so  serious  a  light ;  and  in  the  faot  that  two  young  gentlemen 
choose  to  amuse  themselves  by  writing  a  romance  where  the  materials  are  so  rich  and 
abundant,  we  see  nothing  to  wonder  at,  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  that  they  have  not  done  it 
before.  Looking  as  we  do  upon  these  circumstances,  necessarily  diminished  in  magnitude 
at  the  angle  of  vision,  we  confess  that  we  see  nothing  serious  or  alarming  now  on  the  ' 
fopposition  of  their  truth. ^The  house  of  Hanover  appears  to  be  firmly  established  on 
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the  throne  of  EagUndi  and  there  seems  no  jost  gioimd  of  apprehension  that  the  succession 
will  fail ;  and  if  "  the  dandies  of  the  Celtic  Glob,  and  the  Dowagers  of  Inverness  have  yet 
a  Hng,'^  it  would  seem  to  matter  lij^e  whether  he  exists  in  the  books  or  in  the  person  of 
Charles  £dward  Stoart. 

We  have  in  this  last  number  of  the  London  Quarterly,  a  notice  of  anew  book  of  trarels, 
which,  from  the  9peeime%  extracts,  promises  to  be  highly  entertaining.  It  is  a  Journal 
of  a  few  months'  residenoe  in  Portugal,  and  glimpses  of  the  South  of  Spain,  by  a  lady. 
We  are  not  informed  who  this  lady  is,  but  with  the  mysterious  hints  thrown  out  about 
her  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  being  hereditary  in  the  blood,  of  her  being  cradled 
in  the  bosom  of  beauty  at  Grasraere  aod  reared  at  the  knees  of  the  geniue  loci,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guete.  The  reviewer  pays  such  a  gallant  tribute  to  lady-travellers,  that  we 
are  constrained  to  copy  it.  **  What  eye,  indeed,  like  bright  womim's,  can  see  the  nice 
shades  of  differences,  the  infinite  details  which  constitute  character  in  the  aggregate ; 
whether  in  the  works  of  the  creation  or  in  its  so-called  lords  1  Vfhhl  appliance  of  art  can 
fix  chamelion  impressions  as  they  arise,  better  than  crow-quill,  guided  by  taper  fingers 
which  skim  over  gilt  edged  paper  like  butterflies  busied  with  flowers,  now  lured  by  color 
now  by  perfume — pausing  but  to  extract  the  essential  sweets,  and  then  away  to  beauties 
new  1  Even  so  in  these  slim  times,  there  is  no  tedious  twice-told  tale.  Here  is  pleasant 
reading,  as  Scott  says,  of  some  earlier  rara  avisf  *  with  no  botheration  about  statistics  and 
geology,'  the  dry  daily  bread  of  our  critical  tread-mill."  Our  lady,  in  this  case  it  appears, 
was  a  bom  traveller,  "  of  a  serious  mind,  a  cheerful  temper,  a  lively  imagination,  with  a 
healthy  tone,  like  a  vein  of  silver  running  through  her  narrative,"  and  an  eye  only  for 
what  is  excellent,  beautiful  and  attractive.  An  enumeration  of  such  qualities  in  a  traveller 
of  either  sex,  would  almost  lead  ooe  to  question  the  fact  of  their  English  origin ;  for  as  the 
word  comfort  is  peculiar  to  their  language,  the  natural  propensity  to  enjoy  the  reality 
that  the  word  symbolises,  is  peculiar  to  the  nation ;  and  the  necessary  deprivations  of 
comfort  in  the  £itigue  of  travel  and  the  strangeness  of  foreign  customs,  are  borne  by  Eng- 
lish people  with  proverbial  ill  grace.  However  it  may  be  with  the  "  kingdom  of 
Heaven"  in  their  case,  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  i$  wiihin  themf  and  through  that, 
they  must  see,  hear,  and  judge  all  that  presents  itself  to  their  observation. 

The  fair  authoress  of  the  book  we  have  spoken  of,  was  the  wife  of  sn  English  officer, 
who,  with  her  husband,  another  lady  and  two  or  three  gentlemen,  made  a  great  part  of  their 
journey  on  horseback.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  perfection  of  travelling.  To  be 
whiikked  through  a  country  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  while  it  ahnihilates  time 
and  space,  annihilates  also  observation  and  all  the  advantages  of  travel.  One  ceases  to  be 
a  free  agent,  and  becomes  the  slave  of  the  locomotive,  which  drags  him  unresistingly 
when  it  listeth.  "  Leave  your  band-boxes  behind,  at  home,  and  take  nothing  that  yoa 
can  do  without ;  economy  is  the  life  of  the  army."  Such  were  the  orders  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  this  expedition,  and  they  might  be  followed  by  all  travellers  with 
advantage  to  themselves.  One  member  of  the  party  received  from  the  ladies  the  tauhrir 
quet  of  Dumbg'blindy,  a  happy  epithet,  which  would  serve  as  a  generic  name  for  a  large 
class  of  travellers.  After  the  ladies'  pleasant  description  of  the  frequent  showers,  which 
wet  them  not  only  to  the  skin  but  through  it — ^the  wet  carpet-bags,  and  the  bad  inns — the 
reviewer  goes  on  to  say—"  Thus  the  ladies,  with  hearts  of  lions  and  skins  of  mermaids, 
sit  steaming  and  singing  in  the  son,  while  their  Macintoshwd  cavaliers  croak  like  frogs ;  or 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  protested  that  by  no  one  thing  ever  discovered  was  human  happiness 
so  much  advanced,  as  by  a  good  tavern,  and  to  our  poor  way  of  thinking,  when  on  tha 
road  the  great  rambler  and  moralist  was  right" 

The  ladies  in  Portugal,  says  our  author,  are  carried  to  balls  on  mules  or  donkeys,  and 
to  operas  in  the  family  coach,  built  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  drawn  by  oxen.  We  should 
like  to  see  this  interesting  volume  relating  to  a  country  of  whose  language,  literature  and 
manners  we  know  less  than  of  almost  any  other  of  modern  Europe,  among  the  republica- 
tions of  our  press.  Seen  under  peculiar  advantages,  with  such  a  correct  eye  for  observa- 
tion, and  such  a  facile  pen  for  description,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  an  interest  and  freshneap, 
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tfaftt  we  sfaotild  look  for  in  tuq  in  tlie  descriptloBi  of  the  mora  frequented  ttmtM,  giteti 
by  mere  hackneyed  writers. 

We  find  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  Jnly,  a  notice  of  la  exqtnsfte  work,  iM>th  as  to 
the  contents  and  the  externals,  entitled  the  Rose  Garden  of  Persia,  by  Mia  CosteUo, 
each  page  of  which  is  illnminated  and  adorned  by  beaatlltitly  designed  margins,  which 
enclose  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  Persian  poetry.  This  Tolnme  is  designed  exclnsirely 
for  the  drawing-room  table,  while  the  more  profound  article  on  Persian  poetiy  in  ^bb 
Westminster,  which  it  has  called  forth,  is  intended  rather  for  the  closet  df  the  soholakr. 
Bsrstan  poetry  efiers  to  the  student  a  wide  and  tempting  field,  and  though  6t  times  he 
may  be  wearied  aH  its  bloom  and  orerpowered  by  its  fragrance,  yet  the  altar  of  its  rosea 
cannot  bat  add  to  the  fainter  perfume  of  that  of  oar  colder  clime.  In  ita  delineation  df 
lore,  it  is  romantic  nnd  impassioned  in  tile  highest  degree ;  in  satire  it  contains  much  that 
is  keen  and  severe,  and  in  philosophy  much  that  is  profound.  The  following  is  a  happy 
refutation  of  the  common  idea  that  men  are  the  makers  of  their  own  fortunes. 

*^  They  tell  us  that  good  fortune  and  evil  fortune 
Come  to  all  things  alike  in  this  world  of  time. 
Thou  see'st  two  bricks  baked  tog-ether. 
Baked  from  the  same  olay  and  mraace ;— ^ 
One  ahall  be  laid  at  the  top  of  a  minaret^ 
And  one  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.*' 

Sadi  gives  the  following  advice  for  getting  rid  of  one's  friends :  "  Lend  to  those  who 
■re  poor,  borrow  of  thoee  who  -are  rich  ;*'  and  saggests,  as  a  general  rale  of  aetiGn,  ^'Taho 
your  wffe's  opinion,  and  act  in  oppodtion  to  it«*'  Hafia  says,  most  traly  and  philo- 
•ophioally : 

**  Why  for  fortune,  ^ood  or  ill,  to  joy  or  grief  thy  soul  deliver? 
On  the  pages  of  existence,  see !  the  writing  chsuiges  ever !" 

Among  the  items  of  foreign  intelligence  and  correspondence  in  the  number  of  Ae 
We^tmiuster  Review,  which  we  have  made  the  medium  of  this  **  gossip j"  we  notice  a 
letter,  dated  Bay  of  Panama,  from  the  naturalist  on  board  H.  M.  8.  Herald,  rMpecting 
oanala  and  roads  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  these  days  of  gigantic  enterprise, 
when  railroads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci6c,  acrtMs  Oregon  and  the  Rocky  Moantains, 
are  subjects  for  after-dinner  chat,  no  less  than  of  legidative  action,  whatever  relates  to 
these  subjects  is  of  interest ;  and  this  question  of  a  canal  or  road  across  Panama  is  bl- 
ooming daily  of  more  importance  to  us,  since  we  have  become  possessed  of  Oalifomia, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  our  territory  in  ihe  aouth>west  continuing  to  be  augmented, 
not  by  an  insatiable  spirit  of  conquest,  as  some  seem  to  believe,  so  much  as  by  the  in- 
evitable course  of  events.  It  was  not  mainly  to  a  love  of  conqnes*  in  our  ancestors,  that 
we  are  to  attribute  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Indian  race— thongh  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  were  often  treated  unjustly,  and  even  treacherously  and  cruelly  by  their  moio 
enlightened  conquerors.  Barbarism  and  civilization  cannot  co-exist  in  the  bosom  of  the 
same  society,  and  whichever  element  is  the  weaker,  will  be  either  driven  out  or  ab80ri>ed 
into  the  stronger.  Thus  it  has  been  with  the  aborigines— 'thus,  according  to  some  pro- 
found writers,  it  will  be  with  the  negro  race,  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  it  will  donbdeas 
be  with  the  imbecile  race  that  inhabit  the  south-western  fi*ontier  of  this  vast  country. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  from  Panama,  having  investigated  the  subject  attentively,  gives 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  plan  of  a  road  or  canal  across  the  Isthmus  is  impracticable,  al- 
though the  plans  of  the  French  surveyors  are  very  iugenious ;  and  the  reasons  he  assigns 
are,  that  the  country  is  not  inhabited  ;  one  may  travel  there  for  days  without  meeting  a 
tingle  human  being,  so  that  there  is  a  total  want  of  hands  for  such  an  enterprise.  There 
are  no  laborers,  he  says,  to  spare  in  the  West-Indies — Europeans  taken  there  could  not 
withstand  the  climate— and  besides,  no  nation  could  afford  the  expense  of  such  an  under- 
taking. TheM  arguments,  we  confess,  do  not  strike  us  as  altogether  conclusive,  and  be- 
fore many  years  we  shall  expect  to  hear  very  different  views  advanced  on  the  same  sub- 
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J80t;  and  wkfletb*  writer  predioto  Umt Panama, 4)ftQed  the  Oolden  Oap, becane of  ks 
we^th,  will  be  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  fifty  yean,  we  predict  for  it  a  different  fate. 

Being  decidedly  niatter-of<^t  in  onr  torn  of  mind,  we  have  reeiflted  the  aitraetiTe 
Ihl^-page  of  a  book,  that  haa  beiet  at  in  all  the  book-stores  for  a  month  or  two  past,  cal- 
led, *'  The  Flowen  Personified,"  a  tranalation  from  Grandvilos'  **Le§  Plemr*  AmmSe§," 
ouil  at  last,  to  escape  the  importnnity  of  these  Flowers  we  opened  the  book,  and  then 
oontiaaed  to  read  antil  we  reached  the  dose  of  the  third  nnmber— *the  last  of  the  series 
which  has  yet  appeared. 

The  iotrodaotion  is  a  charming  prose  poem,  by  Alphonso  Kun,  an  appeal  to  women 
in  behalf  of  the  flowers,  the  creatiun  cf  which,  he  says,  is  the  only  work  in  which  Ood 
adnuts  of  cooperation.     He  says,  also,  most  profonodly : 

"  We  love  those  whom  we  have  aided.  Moralists  hive  often  talked  absurdly  abont  the 
duty  of  the  party  benefited.  It  is  the  benefuc^r  who  has  all  the  good  of  the  act,  and 
who  owes  and  feels  the  gratitnde.  ff  k§  $xp9tt  U,  he  U  a  timpUUm ;  •/  he  demmd  si, 
keU  a  usurer" 

The  sentiment  strikes  ns  as  the  language  of  the  purest  haman  or  angefio  virtne.  The 
story  is  of  the  flower  fairy,  and  her  attendants,  the  flowers,  who  dwelt  in  flower  land,  the 
note  to  which  the  aatbor  alone  is  acquainted  with ;  *'  but  a  solemn  oath,"  says  be, ''  for- 
bids ns  to  reveal  it.  The  newspapers  would  get  there  as  soon  as  we  could,  and  God  only 
knowB  to  what  condition  they  would  soon  bring  that  happy  country."  The  story  relates 
how  the  flowers,  weary  of  their  condition,  begged  permission  of  the  fairy  to  assume  the 
human  form.  The  rose  complained  that  the  zephyr  had  sung  the  same  song  for  a  thoti- 
sand  yeors.  «*  What  care  I  ?"  said  the  periwinkle,  "  for  the  caresses  of  the  butterfly  t 
How  caa  he  have  learned  any  theory  of  love?  He  has  neither  a  past,  nor  a 
future.  He  remembers  nothing,  and  is  himself  forgotten.  Men  alone  know  how 
to  love."  The  flower  fairy  sadly  consented  to  the  demands  of  her  rebel  sub- 
jects, saying  to  them—"  Go,  deluded  flowers ;  ascend  the  earth,  and  try  haman  lifb 
awhile ;  ere  long  yon  will  come  back  to  me."  The  next  morning  her  garden  was 
a  desert.  One  flower  alone  remained— the  solitary  heath-plant,  which  -blooms  perpe- 
tually— symbol  of  undying  love !  She  well  knew  that  for  her  there  was  no  place  on 
earth.  "  The  history  of  these  flowers,  which  were  changed  into  women,  you  will  read 
in  this  volume.*'  The  delicate  conceits  of  this  charming  allegory  are  eminendy  Parishm 
and  the  work  and  its  fanciful  illustrations  could  not  have  been  produced  out  of  PariA, 
although  it  has  been  re-produced  here  in  a  style  every  way  worthy  of  the  original  edi- 
tion. 


THBATRiCALs.^-Autumn  has  returned  with  its  pleasant  weather,  and  the  city,  as 
though  recovering  from  the  torpid  languor  into  which  the  sultry  heats  of  summer  had 
subdued  it,  gives  universal  signs  of  vigorous  life  and  returning  activity.    Commerce,  too, 
has  awoke  from  its  lethargy,  and  whilst  boxes  and  bales  encumber  the  streets  and  alleys, 
decorated  with  the  imposing  fronts  of  our  wholesale  warehouses,  the  windows  of  our 
fancy  shops,  in  the  thoroughfares  of  {ashion,  glitter  with  the  radiant  displays  of  antunm 
silks  and  satins.    The  town  is  teeming  with  strangers ;  some  returning  homeward  from 
their  summer-jaunts,  lag  willingly  on  the  way ;  but  far  the  greater  part  is  made  up  of 
those  annual  birds  of  passage,  which,  with  every  change  of  season,  r^ularly  migrate 
hitherwards,  giving  bustle  and  animation  to  our  hotels,  and  joyful  iaoes  with  heavy  orders 
to  our  enterprising  merchants.    These  symptoms  of  general  prosperity  are  not  lost 
opon  those  sharp  observers  of  the  moral  barometer,  the  theatrical  managers,  whose 
quick  eye  detecting  the  steady  rise  of  the  silvery  index  through  the  great  tube  of  com- 
merce, know  that  the  future  is  full  of  promise ;  and  the  utmost  activity  is  displayed  on 
jbII  sides  to  take  full  and  fair  advantage  of  its  favors.    The  theatrical  season  has  led  off 
this  year  with  the  opening  of  the  Park  Theatre  on  the  4th  of  AugusL    *'  Old  Drury" 
deserves  credit  for  its  readiness  in  taking  the  field,  and  we  hope  sincerely  that  its  early 
vigor  may  sustain  it  successfully,  through  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  formidable  opposi- 
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tioQ  tfant  now  menaces  it  on  eveiy  side.  What  may  be  the  secret  presentunenti  of  those 
who  Btili  direct  its  destinies  as  to  the  result  we  know  not,  but  we  applaud  their  practieal 
good  sense  in  making  the  most  of  the  short  period  of  monopoij  left  them.  Daring  the 
brief  recess  of  four  weeks  the  theatre  has  undergone  a  restoretiye  process  it  stood  sadly 
in  need  of,  and  though  it  has  gained  little  in  decorative  riohnesa,  at  all  events  it  gives 
pleasant  assurances  of  cleanliness,  and  the  hunter  after  theatrical  fancies  can,  at  least,  in- 
dulge his  taste  without  the  risk  of  his  illusions  being  destroyed  by  dirty  seats  and  dubious 
smells.  The  first  attraction  of  the  season  was  n  foreign  star  of  no  ordinary  magnitode  in 
the  person  of  an  English  artist,  Mad.  Anna  Bishop.  This  lady's  reputation  had  preceded 
ber,  and  her  success  more  or  less  marked  in  Italy  and  England,  prepared  our  native 
cognoscenti  for  an  operatic  treat  of  no  ordinary  excellence.  Mad.  Bishop  made  her 
debut  in  Douizetti^s  opera  of  Linda  de  Cbamouni,  anglicised  for  the  occasion.  The  role  is  a 
very  unpretendiug  one,  calling  for  no  great  exertions  of  dramatic  or  vocal  talent,  and  we 
inferred  at  once  that  Mad.  Bishop  set  but  a  modest  estimate  upon  her  powers  which  she 
was  reluctaLt  to  task  by  bolder  efforts.  We  think  it  uonecessary  at  this  late  moment  to 
enter  upon  a  criticiBm,  for  public  opinion  is  finally  settled  upon  the  merits  of  the  debw^ 
tanie.  Her  singing  gave  very  general  satisfaction,  though  her  voice  was  considered  defi- 
cient in  power.  She  managed  it,  however,  with  great  skill  and  taste,  and  her  vocaliza- 
tion was,  consequently,  easy,  finished,  and  often  brilliant.  Her  engagement  was  singu- 
larly short,  but  highly  successful,  and,  doubtless,  will  be  renewed  before  she  goes  south. 
We  are  bound  in  common  justice  to  Mad.  Bishop  to  say,  that  her  success  is  all  the  more 
flattering  to  her  individual  attraction  since  the  support  given  her  was  of  the  moat  lamentable 
description.  But  this  is  chiefly  her  own  fault.  She  must  have  been  well  informed  that  there 
was  no  adequate  musical  talent  here  to  sustain  her,  and,  therefore,  she  should  have  brought 
it  along  with  her.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  additional  expense,  she  would  have  found 
her  account  in  the  increased  attraction  and  profit.  Unless  Mad.  Bishop  make  a  decided  change 
in  her  eniomage,  she  will  we  fear  derive  little  satisfaction,  or  gain  from  her  transatlantic 
venture.  Why  does  not  Mad.  Pico,  that  popular  singer  and  lovely  woman,  associate  her- 
self with  Mad.  Bishop  in  a  series  of  Italian  operas,  translated  for  the  purpose f  Their 
different  powers  are  admirably  adapted  to  each  other,  and  their  joint  effect  in  such  an 
opera,  for  instance,  as  the  Semiramide,  would  fill  every  hearer  with  astonishment  and  de- 
light. With  a  good  English  tenor  and  baas  to  support  them,  they  would  make  a  theatrical 
campaign  in  the  United  States  that  in  renown  and  profit  would  stand  without  a  paral- 
leL  We  recommend  our  suggestion  to  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  these  distinguished 
artistes. 


Mr.  Anderson,  the  English  actor,  already  well-known  in  this  country,'  has  followed 
Mad.  Bishop,  at  the  .Park.  His  merits,  in  characters  of  secondary  importance,  are  un- 
questionable, and  have  been  abundantly  tested  by  his  previous  success ;  but  his  ambition 
&i  outstrips  his  judgment  when  he  mounts  to  Shaksperian  representations.  His  Othello, 
Mtieheth,  &C.,  are  as  intolerable  as  his  Claude  Melnotte  and  Elder  Brother  are  really  ex- 
cellent. If  Mr.  Anderson  would  take  the  pains  to  add  to  his  range  of  characters  such  as 
are  within  his  scope,  his  attraction  would  last,  and  his  pocket  be  considerably  benefitted. 


We  are  gratified  to  learn  tha  t  Mr.  Forrest  will  appear  on  the  30th  inst  The  manage- 
ment have  done  well  not  to  allow  his  valuable  services  to  go  into  opposition,  at  the  same 
time  the  Directors  of  the  Broadway  Theatre  have  began  with  an  egregious  error  in  let- 
ting Mr.  Forrest  slip  through  their  fingers.  If  the  new  Theatre  had  opened  with  our 
great  tragedian,  and  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Placide,  some  token,  at  least,  would  have 
been  given  of  a  sincere  desire  to  conciliate  New-York  play-goers,  whose  unabated  admi- 
ration of  the  grand  tragic  impersonations  of  the  one,  and  the  inimitable  comic  humor  of 
the  other,  is  as  flattering  to  the  rare  powers  of  these  great  actors,  as  it  is  an  abundant 
proof  of  the  discerning  taste  and  judgment  of  the  public.    ' 
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We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Forrest  takes  fait  farewell  of  the  Soathem  stage  this  season ; 
bat  we  tmst  no  snch  irreparable  loss  wOI  befiUl  as  at  the  North  for  years  to  come.— 
Whatever  may  be  the  fortune  of  our  saocessib)  actor,  or  his  desire  for  the  tranqail  enjoy- 
nents  of  leisore-lifef  yet  we  mast  protest  against  the  wrong  done  the  public,  and  his  noble 
art,  by  his  prematare  withdrawal  from  the  stage,  just  when  his  marrellous  powers  bare 
reached  their  climax.  The  histrionic  like  other  arts  seems  capable  of  infinite  develop* 
ment,  and  to  genius  like  his  no  precise  bounds  can  be  set.  His  acting  which  some  ton 
years  ago  was  thought  incomparable  in  many  parts  has  gone  steadily  on  improving,  and 
every  engagement  reveals  some  new  and  striking  proof  of  maturer  study  and  riper  taste. 
In  the  present  degenerate  state  of  the  drama  both  in  Europe  and  here,  we  should  look 
upon  Mr.  Forrest's  retirement  as  a  death-blow  to  Shakspeare.  He  is  now  the  only  actor 
fiving,  whose  matohless  skill  lends  a  declining  prestige  to  the  legitimate  stage.  When  he 
throws  down  the  sceptre  cf  Macbeth  and  Lear,  alas,  the  day  I  the  throne  will  be  vacant, 
and  the  tragic  crown  even  without  a  pretender.  Sooner  or  later  this  event  must  comCi 
and  then  a  long  farewell  to  the  sublime  creations  of  the  immortal  bard  ;  for  from  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  things,  the  stage  which  once  witnessed  the  subtle  workings  of  0/ApZ^'«  des- 
perate leve,  the  fitful  imguish  of  Lear*»  riven  heart,  and  the  bold  ambition  of  the  un* 
scrupulous  Riekardf  will  be  entirely  given  up  to  the  soft  warblings  of  the  seductive  opera, 
and  the  dazzling  gyrations  of  the  voluptuous- dance. 

♦       — 

Castle  Gardxn. — There  can  be  no  longer  a  question  of  Signor  Vellerino's  admirable 
managerial  tact.  The  conversion  by  him  of  the  magnificent  ialle  of  the  Castle  Garden 
into  an  opera  house,  just  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  confinement  of  an  ordinary 
theatre  is  close  and  oppressive,  is  one  of  those  happy  displays  of  savoir  fairet  (knowing 
how  to  do  it,)  which  places  him  beyond  dispute,  amongst  that  very  select  few  who 
make  use  of  their  abilities  to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  body 
else.  But  there  is  another  featore  in  this  operatic  manceuvre  that  we  applaud  with  all  our 
heart,  and  that  is  plainly,  the  diminution  of  the  standard  sum  of  one  dollar  for  admission 
to  that  of  fifty  cents;  for  this  change  of  price  will  be  an  irresistible  temptation  to  thousands 
of  prudent  people  to  go  out  of  curiosity  to  bear  '  them  singers,*'  who  never  would  have 
been  induced  to  part  with  double  the  amount.  Enterprise  is  its  own  reward ;  and  verily, 
Signer  Vellerino  gets  it  nightly ;  bnt  we  suspect  a  deeper  purpose  1|^  at  the  bottom 
of  this  adroit  innovation.  Vellerino  knows  that  aristocratic  patronage  is  limited,  and 
always  uncertain.  Caprice  makes  it,  and  pique  takes  it  away ;  and  the  manager  who 
oouuts  on  "  Prince's  favors,"  runs  a  certain  risk  of  sharing  the  luckless  Cardinal's  fate. 
But  Vellerino  is  not  the  man  to  put  his  fortunes  on  so  slender  a  stake,  nor  court  the 
hazard  of  any  die.  His  calculations  are  far  more  sure  as  they  are  truly  just  He  knows 
that  if  h^  sncceeds  once  in  spreading  the  contagious  infection  of  Italian  opera  amongst  the 
bone  an«l  sinew  of  our  people,  his  fortune  is  made.  He  has  only,  then,  to  serve  up  new 
operas,  and  engage  a  troupe  of  the  rare  merit  of  Tedesco  to  cram  his  oouse,  no  matter 
how  big.  every  night,  aud  empty  his  overflowing  pockets  for  safe  investment  every 
momin;.'  If  we  had  the  space,  we  should  love  to  dwell  on  the  vast  moral  benefit  to  be 
derived  in  every  community  from  the  cultivation  of  a  refined  musical  taste;  but  suffi- 
cient to  tho  day  is  the  good  thereof.  The  seed  is  planting  that  is  destined  to  bring  forth 
goodly  r  lits.     Be  it  our  tender  care  to  wolch  over  and  foster  its  fair  growth. 


Bowk  I'.  Y  Theatrb. — That  universal  favorite,  Mrs.  Shaw,  has  made  her  appearance  at 
this  po[)'ii.ir  re.Hort,  which  is  to  say,  of  course,  that  not  a  spare  seat  is  to  be  had  in  any  part 
of  this  s'liciona  edifice.  Her  acting  gains,  if  posMible,  io  sweetness  and  force,  whilst  her 
striking  beauty  remains  unitnpiired  to  delight  the  spectators,  and  enhance  the  charm  of 
her  touching  and  truthful  ira  person  alio  n«-  Ms.  Shaw  bus  not  for  years  looked  so  well, 
and  never  played  better  than  during  this  engai^cment.  We  do  not  wonder,  then,  at  the 
increased  enthusiasm  of  her  legion  of  admirers. 
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Off  DiT."— Then  u  some  talk  of  a  great  tbeatriotl  oombiiatioii  gelling  up  between 
Signer  Vellerioo  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  oar  American  menagen.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  retain  the  control  of  the  leading  theatres  of  four  of  onr  principal  cities,  and  Uk 
give,  at  regular  intenrab,  every  season  a  splendid  performance  of  opera  and  ballet,  on  a> 
soale  that  has  never  before  been  attempted.  We  hear  that  some  of  oar  most  distin-* 
goished  amatenrs,  having  taken  in  hand  a  project  so  captivating  and  so  feasible,  are  abont 
opening  in  each  town  a  subscription  list  to  cany  oat  the  enterprise.  With  such  men  as 
Vellerino  and  his  proposed  associate,  its  success  ia  certain. 


NOTICES  OF   REV  B00I8. 

RiminUeeneeM  of  Samuel  Taylor  and  Robert  8outh$f.    By  Josiph  Cottls.    Wiley  & 
Putnam. 


Thb  name  of  this  author  in  sach  a  connectiont  remindaHiie  irresistibly  of  the  origin  of 
the  oft  quoted  passage  of  Byron) 

**  If  commerce  fills  the  parse,  she  clogs  the  brain, 
And  Amos  Oottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain  ; 
la  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Oondomned  to  make  the  bookt  tohiek  onee  he  Mold, 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle  l^-Phoebiis .'  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame !" 

Lord  Byron  teUs  us  in  a  note  that,  **  I  saw  some  letters  of  this  fellow  (Joseph  Cottle) 
to  an  unfortunate  poetess^  whose  productions,  which  the  poor  woman  by  no  means  thought 
vainly  of,  he  attacked  so  roughly  and  bitterly,  that  I  could  hardly  resist  assaulting  him 
even  were  it  ni^ust,  which  it  is  not — for  verily  he  is  an  ass."  This  same  Joseph  Cottle 
"  makes  the  book^ivhich  onoe  he  sold,"  and  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  it  is  a  "singular 
fact"  that  those  brief  memorials  should  be  written  by  "the  same  individual  who,  mora 
than  half  a  century  before,  contributed  his  humble  eflforts  to  assist  and  encourage  them  on. 
their  first  entranoe  into  life ;"  an  annouucement  which  certainly  confirms  the  opinion 
that  Byron  had  formed  of  him.  He  modestly  puts  himself  forward  as  patron  of  the  great 
men  of  the  day.  The  "  Beminiacences"  of  Southey  are  in  the  same  view  which  induced 
the  poet  to  abandon  his  liberal  political  principle  and  turn  court  fool  and  "  lick  spittle." 
He  endeavours  to  apologize  for  "  Wat  Tyler,"  but  says  marvellously  little  of  the  "  Vision 
of  Judgment."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  agreeable  gossip  iu  the  volume ;  but  one  cannot 
entertain  high  opinions  of  any  of  the  parties  as  private  persons.  Those  who  prostitute 
their  talents  at  the  shrine  of  court  iavor  for  fees  and  pensions,  must  be  content  with  the 
oonaequences,  after  the  corrupt  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  thriven  has  pasaed  away. 

Sparks*  American  Biography ;  Second  series.  No.  XIV.    Little  &  Brown,  Boston.] 

The  present  volume  of  thw  exceedingly  valuable  series,  is  occupied  with  the  life  of 

John  Ledyard  the  American  traveller,  a  name  equal  to  that  of  Mungo  Park  for  adventurea 

daring  in  the  prosecution  of  discoveries.    The  narrative  is  of  intense  interest 

4 
The  JowmaU  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw,  the  fint  American  Consul  at  Canton,  with  a  life 

of  the  author.    By  Josiah  Qomcr.    Wm.  Crosby  A,  H.  P.  Nichols,  111  WashingUm- 

street,  Boston. 

Major  Shaw  obtained  from  General  Washington  in  1775,  a  commission  as  Lieutenant 
in  the  American  army,  in  which  he  served  through  the  war  of  Independence  with  honor, 
and  was  disbanded  m  1784.    The  letters  of  Major  Shaw  to  his  friends  during  that  ever 
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mMnenble  pofiod,  vthkk  ^V0  bivth  to  a  gi«Dt  ottioa,  are  foU  of  inteDie  kteratt;  aod 
wnttoD  at  OTory  crkia  in  tbo  \lfer,  with  tho  anktat  ioolingi  of  a  young  eotbasiait.    After-, 
the  war  he  eiiibarkod  in  tko  India  trad«,  and  hia  joomala  are  (nil  of  praotieal  infiormatioD: 
upon  the  growth  of  trade  with  the  Chin«ie»    It  ia  a  work.of  high  interest  and  admirably^ 
gptnp. 

The  Skakspeare  Novels.  *'  The  Yonth  of  Shakflpeare.**  By  the  author  of  fihakspeare 
and  his  Friends.  "  The  Secret  Passion ;"  l^y  tne  aathor  of  the  Youth  of  Sbakspeare. 
BorgesB,  Stringer.  A;  Co.,  222  Bsoadway. 

This  highly  popular  series  of  novels  has  been-  predoced  by  the  enterprising  pobUshen* 
in  a  Yory  creditable  manner,  of  uniform  appearance  and  at  a  sarprisiogly  cheap  rate. 

The  C&mpUie  AngUr,  or  the  €k>ntamplatiYe  Man's  recreation.    By  Isaac  Walton  ;  and- 
Instruotions  how  to  angle  for  a  treat  or  grayling  in  a  clear  stream.    By  Charlbs  Cottov« 
with  biographical  preiSice  and  copious  notes,  by  th^  AiaericaQ  editor ;  in  two  parts. 
Wiley  &  Putnam^ 

This  is  a  Tory  foU  and  adrntal^  edition*  of  a  work'  th^t  balooga  to  the  literatore  oft 
Ebff^aad,  and  is  deaenredly  held  in  high  estiniation.  The  American  .editor  seems  to  batve 
tsiken  great  pride  as  well  as  pains  in  preparing  a  work,  complete  with  oTevy  addition  of 
literary  information,  which  extensive  means  for  collection  and  thoroogh  knowledge  of  faia 
antfaors,  as  well  as  practtcd  acquaintance  widi  the  art  of  which  he  treats,  wovid  enable 
him  to  Ao. 

Bmt9  to  Young  ArehiteeU ;  eakmlated  to  faoilitate  their  praotioBl  operalioasL  By  Oeo. 
WioHTWicK,  Architect,  author  of  the  '*  Palace  of  Architecture/*  with  additional  notes, 
and  hints  to  persons  about  building  in  the  country.  By  A.  J.  DowirtKo,  author  of 
**  Designs. of  Oottage  Residencaa,"  dx.  ^     Wilecr  ^  Potaam. 

In  the  progress  of  rural  architecture  in  this  country,  the  subject  has  become  interesting 
to  the  many,  as  well  as  important  to  the  builders.  The  present  treatise  is  one  of  greet 
value,  from  its  practical  nature  and  the  clear  and  spirited  style  of  its  ezecntioD,  accom- 
panied with  cute  and  diagrams. 

Oermania  and  Agrieola  of  Caiut  Cornelius  Tacitus  ,*  with  notes  for  colleges.  By  W. 
S.  Ttlcr,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Amherst  College.  Wiley  Sl 
Putnam. 

The-  authqp  of  this  beautiful  school  edition  informs  ns^  that  in  his  endeavor  to  bring  down 
the  literature  of  Tacitus  to  the  piesent  time,  he  has  embodied  the  most  valuable  resalts- 
of  the  labors  of  the  most  recent  German  editors,  adhering  in  the  main  to  the  text  of 
Walther.    The  result  is  an  exceedingly  useful  edition,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants 
generally  felt  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  American  colleges. 

The  goad  Oenius-that  turned  Everythint^  into  Gold ;  or  the  Queen  Bee  and  Magic  Dress; 
a  Christmas  Fairy  tale.    Harper  Brothers,  New-York. 

This  is  a  number  of  the  beautiful  fireside  library  publidied  by  the  Messrs.  Harpen, 
being  a  series  of  instructions  and  moral  stories.  The  present  one  is  illustrative  of  the 
wonder  working  powers  of  industry. 

Chtardian  Spirit*,  a  ease  of  vision  into  the  spiritnel  world,  translated  from  the  German  of  H. 
Werner,  with  parallels  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg.    By  A.  E.  Fosn.    John  Allen,  139  Nassan-st. 

The  author  of  this  singular  story  professes  to  have  been  an  unbeliever  in  animal  magnetism, 
Qi^l  he  encountered  a  somnambulist  in  the  person  of  a  girl  14  years  of  age,  whose  wonderful 
experienees  eonverted  him  to  the  peculiar  belief  he  entertains,  and  the  translator  has  used  the 
facts  in  support  of  the  views  of  JSwedenboiig,  It  oontaina  matter  of  much  interest  to.  a  larg» 
clasa. 

Croeih^s  Autobiogfapkp,    PoetrV'and  tnith  from  life,  fiom  the  G^erasan  of  QoeAet    By.Faxss  • 
GoDWui,    Parts  HI  and  lY.    Wiley  &  Putnam. 

In  our  January  number^  on  the  appearanoe  of  parts  I.  and  11.  of  this  admired  work,  we . 
had  an  extended  notiee.    The  attention  that  the  first  portion  of  the  woik  produced  excited  aa 
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interest  for  the  remftining  portion  which  is  now  issued  from  the  press,  and  well  maintains  tha 
reputation  of  the  translator,  who  reminds  his  readers  in  a  short  fM-efiice  that  the  narrative  resum- 
ed is  not  connected  immediately  with  the  preceding  book,  but  treats  the  subject  in  a  manner 
to  convey  a  just  comprehension  of  its  parts  separately. 

Ths  Sjptrtt  o/*76,  engraved  on  Steel,  bv  H.  S.  Sadd.    From  the  painting  by  T.  H.  Matteson. 
John  Neale,  56  Carmine-street,  New-York. 

This  is  an  admirable  mezzotint,  of  good  size,  22  by  19,  representing  one  of  those  scenes 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  almost  every  cottage  in  the  Union,  when  the 
news  of  the  outrage  at  Lexington  spread  like  the  '<  fiery  cross"  throughout  the  land.  When 
long  years  of  oppression  had  resulted  in  a  blow  struck,  how  promptly  did  every  hard  hand  grasp 
its  familiar  weapon  as  the  honest  heart  beat  high  with  indignation !  Nor  was  patriotism  confined 
to  the  "  sterner  sex."  The  matron  regarded  her  son  as  the  property  of  his  outraged  country ; 
the  wife  acknowledged  claims  superior  even  to  here,  and  the  sister  regretted  only  that  hers 
was  not  the  privilege  to  join  in  the  conflict.  The  picture  before  us  apparently  represents  a 
fiimily  summoned  to  the  contest  on  the  receipt  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
husband,  of  noble  countenance  and  manly  air,  springs  to  his  arms.  The  aged  grandsire  hands 
down  the  musket,  and  examines  with  experienced  eye  the  weapon  that  passes  to  younger 
hands.  The  mother  hands  the  sword  with  a  blessing  and  an  appeal  to  heaven.  The  aat& 
buckles  on  the  belt,  while  the  wife,  reading  the  declaration  oi  her  country's  independence,  is 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  neighbor  armed  and  equipped,  whose  anxious  countenance  and 
determined  air,  seems  to  ask,  "  are  you  ready  ?"  The  little  son  is  filling  the  powder  horn,  while 
even  the  little  bull  dogs  show  "  fight"  over  the  chest  whence  arms  have  been  taken.  How 
much  do  we  owe  to  the  determined  spirit  of  those  self  sacrificiag  men !  The  hot  blood  mantles 
high  in  the  cheek  at  the  associations  such  a  picture  calls  up, 

JPreMh  Gleamngt ;  or  a  New  Sheaf  fiY»n  the  Old  Fields  of  Continental  Europe.  By  J.  K. 
Marvsu    Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  a  collection  of  very  pleasantly  written  and  graphic  sketches  of  scenes  and  things  in 
Europe,  by  an  author  whose  letters  fivm  our  watering  places  and  summer  resorts  are  given  to 
the  public  in  the  columns  of  the  New- York  Courier. 

The  Monicas  Revenge,  or  the  Secret  Enemy,  A  Tale  of  the  earlier  Crusades.  By  Sakitei. 
Spbinq,  Esq.,  author  of  CHafiTar  al  BarmekL    Williams  Brokers,  24  Ann-street 

As  a  writer  of  eastern  romances  Mr.  Spring  is  favorably  known  to  the  public,  and  the  present 
novel  detracts  nothing  from  his  deserved  reputation  as  a  popular  writer.  It  is  full  of  interest, 
and  presents  a  faithful  picture  of  the  times  during  the  great  mania  which  seized  upon  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  produced  the  ^  age  of  chivalry"  as  one  of  its  results. 

June  Linden;  or  the  Seven  Corporal  Works  of  Mercy.    Edward  Dunigan,  New-Tork. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  little  history,  designed  to  illustrate  the  virtues  <^  works  of  charity  as 
inculcated  in  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Pise,  as  the  first 
effort  of  one  whose  ability  to  amuse  and  instruct  is  unquestionable.  The  interest  of  the  story 
is  well  kept,  and  the  moral  it  would  teach,  forcibly  inculcated  in  the  progress  of  its  events. 

History  of  the  Girondists;  or  Personal  Memoire  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  unpublished 
sources.  By  Alphonsk  de  Lamabtwk,  author  of  "  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,^'  Three 
vols.     Translated  by  H.  T.R\DK.    Harper  Brothers, 

Of  all  the  works  on  the  French  Revolution,  perhaps  this  will  be  found  the  most  instructive  as 
well  as  interesting.  We  are  here  brought  into  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  individuals  in 
their  social  and  political,  the  private  as  well  as  public  character.  The  man  is  presented  to  us 
in  his  individuality,  and  the  epoch  which  brings  him  before  the  public,  clearly  and  accurately 
sketched,  and  his  proceedings  under  the  circumstances  of  the  epoch  vividly  displayed. 

Duellists  and  Dnelltng  in  the  Sotuh  West.    By  Cbaeles  Summebpield,  of  Texas. 

This  small  work  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  personal  appearance  and  exploits  of  these 
desperate  men— and  shows  conclusively  that  the  circumstances  with  which  they  are  surrounded 
are  the  principal  and  almost  sole  cause  why  they  differ  so  widely  from  men  generally  in  the 
mxxe  civilized  portions  of  the  republic.  It  is  a  work  we  have  no  doubt  will  meet  with  aa 
extensive  sale,  as  well  from  the  readable  style  in  which  it  is  written,  as  from  the  thrilling  and 
startling  conflicts  it  describes.    Published  by  Burgess  &  Stringer,  New-  Yoric    Price,  15  cents. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  we  consider  the  completion  of 
its  wisdom,  the  sufficiency  of  each  of  its  parts  to  the  object  of  the  whole,  the  pre- 
cision with  which  the  entire  instrument  explains  and  gives  direction  to  such 
of  its  sections  as  by  themselves  might  admit  of  construction  adverse  to  its  spirit 
and  injurious  to  the  general  interest,  may  be  considered,  rather  than  as  the 
result  of  human  wisdom,  as  an  emanation  from  that  Providence,  which 
more  than  on  one  occasion,  has  manifested  itself  in  the  promotion  of  our  na- 
tional welfare,  and  in  preserving  human  liberty,  as  exemplified  in  our  insti- 
tutions, from  the  dangers  that  have  from  time  to  time  threatened  them.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  whenever  great  political  dangers  have  menaced  the 
country,  or  calamities  overtaken  the  general  welfare,  they  have  arisen  sim- 
ply through  violation,  actual  or  attempted,  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  docu- 
ment which  forms  th^  bond  of  our  glorious  Union.  A  recurrence  to  its  true 
meaning,  and  a  faithful  acquiescence  in  its  behests,  have  ever  been  found  to 
be  the  panacea  for  political  ills.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  by  means  of  the  ope- 
ration of  federal  patronage,  and  the  exercise  of  authority  through  its  local 
officers  in  all  the  states,  the  actual  relation  of  the  states  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment seems  in  some  degree  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  whole  come  to 
be  looked  upon  more  as  a  consolidated  government,  than  as  a  number  of 
free  and  independent  states  exercising  through  delegates  certain  powers  that 
affect  the  general  welfare  only.  The  patronage  which  that  delegation  con- 
trols through  the  powers  it  exercises  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  in  behalf 
of  the  joint  states,  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting  national  affini- 
ties and  associations,  or  creating  large  interests  that  look  to  the  subordinate 
federal  delegation,  acting  under  limited  authority,  directly,  rather  than  to  the 
local  sovereignties  that,  conferred  that  authority.  In  a  less  degree  this  pat- 
ronage has  produced  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  policy  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  is  consolidated  or  centralized.  As  that  of  the  Empire  was 
one  of  military  despotism,  so  has  that  of  the  July  revolution  been  based  on 
executive  patronage  ;  all  the  revenues  of  the  country  flow  into  the  hands  of 
the  central  government,  and  descend  corrupt  and  corrupting  through  all 
the  channels  of  official  dependence,  from  the  ministers  of  state  to  the  most 
insignificant  municipal  office.  This  power  of  patronage  in  France  holds 
nearly  all  the  limited  number  qualified  as  electors  in  pecuniary  dependence 
on  the  throne,  and  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  July  are  no  barrier 
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to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  Fortu- 
nately, in  the  United  States,  uniTersal  suffrage  preserves  the  general  inter- 
ests from  the  corrupting  influence  of  federal  patronage.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, protected  the  constitution  from  violent  attempts  to  pervert  its  meaning, 
and  by  latitudinarian  construction  to  enhance  its  powers,  and  encroach  upon 
the  rights  of  those  states  which  assented  to  its  consummation  only  af^er  long 
and  careful  consideration  had  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the  individual 
interests  of  the  joint  partners  were  thoroughly  protected  from  federal  usurpa- 
tion. As  in  the  popular  mind,  the  origin  of  the  constitution,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it,  have  become  dimmed,  the  constant  eA 
forts  of  a  great  party  have  served  to  impress  upon  it  an  idea  of  federal  su- 
premacy, and  therefore  to  weaken  the  sacred  moral  obligations,  which  a 
solemn  existing  compact  imposes  upon  all  the  members  towards  each  other. 
The  democratic  party,  embracing  the  great  body  of  the  people,  have  ever 
clung  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  and  in  their  steady  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  it  inculcates,  have  ever  found  means  to  withstand, 
and  ultimately  defeat  the  injurious  encroachments  upon  popular  and  sectional 
rights,  which  the  federal  party  and  political  leaders  have  sought  to  carry  out 
by  loose  construction  of  the  plainest  provisions  of  that  instrument.  When- 
ever deviations  from  the  spirit  of  that  document  have  once  been  effected, 
those  precedents  have  been  set  up  as  authority  for  new  encroachments,  thus 
giving  evidence  of  the  force  of  implication  and  the  urgent  necessity  for 
sleepless  vigilance  in  guarding  the  constitution  against  the  authority  of  fore- 
gone and  vicious  legislation.  As  an  incidental  illustration  of  our  mean- 
ing, we  may  allude  to  the  fact,  that  out  of  the  power  "  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  its  value,''  has  been  extracted  the  supposed  authority  to  charter  a 
company  of  bankers,  and  confer  on  them  the  power  of  issuing  paper  money 
as  a  national  currency.  In  the  authority  *'  to  regulate  commerce,"  it  was 
pretended  existed  the  right  to  restrict  one  branch  by  prohibitory  duties,  and 
to  cherish  another  by  direct  bounties.  Acquiescence  in  this  infringement  of  the 
spirit  of  the  bond  of  union  led  to  the  supposed  authority  to  collect  money 
into  the  national  treasury,  and  distribute  it  among  the  states;  and  still  again 
the  federal  power  to  raise  money  for  indefinite  expenditure  on  objects  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  is  contended  for.  It  is  the  duly  of  bll  constantly  to  look 
to  that  instrument,  rather  than  to  statutory  laws,  and  promptly  to  denounce 
those  encroachments  upon  its  spirit,  which  are  apt  to  be  effected  through 
peculiar  and  facilitating  circumstances.  These  claims,  with  others  of  vast 
import,  extensive  and  unlimited,  would,  if  unresisted  by  the  people,  soon 
merge  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  in  a  central  government,  under  the  sway 
of  which  sectional,  local  and  individual  interests  would  be  sacrificed  to  execu- 
tive power. 

The  patronage  of  the  federal  government,  comprising,  as  it  does,  some 
thirty-five  thousand  places  at  its  disposal  in  the  post-office  and  custonos  de- 
partment, in  addition  to  the  cabinet  officers  with  their  clerks  and  depen- 
dants, the  army  and  navy,  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  the  registers, 
receivers,  surveyors,  and  other  officers  connected  with  the  public  land  sys- 
tem and  territorial  governments  ;  the  Indian  agencies,  and  jobbers,  «nd  con- 
tractors under  an  expenditure  of,  in  usual  years,  $30,00(r|b00,  and  near 
$70,000,000  for  this  and  perhaps  the  next  year,  forms  the  glittering  prize 
of  honors  and  emoluments  which  is  the  reward  of  a  successful  party  in  the 
presidential  contest ;  and  this  prize  is  swollen  in  magnitude  and  value 
through  the  state  patronage  that  falls  into  its  hands,  as  the  result  of  those 
local  triumphs  through  which  the  grand  victory  is  attained.  Probably  not 
short  of  one  hundred  thousand  places,  the  duties  of  which  are  local,  and 
scattered  throughout  every  township  and  village  of  the  Union,  are  at  the  dis- 
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posa]  of  the  snccesBiiii  party,  interesting  directly  at  least  three  hundred  thou- 
sand individuals.  Under  the  pernicious  system  which  has  obtained  of  mak- 
ing these  places  the  reward  of  the  most  active  and  successful  partizan  for  fa- 
vors to  be  rendered,  each  office  becomes  the  rallying  point  for  partizan  ef- 
forts and  influence  in  support  of  the  party;  and  whatsoever  may  be  the  actual 
narober  of  places  to  become  the  prize  of  the  victors,  it  must  be  at  least  tri- 
pled to  represent  the  number  of  competitors  for  their  enjoyment.  Year  by 
year,  as  the  Union  swells  in  magnitude,  and  the  people  multiply  in  numbers, 
the  patronage  that  surrounds  the  federal  executive  becomes  more  important, 
end  the  strife  increases  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  prize  and  the  num* 
ber  of  competitors.  The  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  is  evidently  to 
seek,  in  latitudinariau  construction  of  the  constitution,  the  means  of  diverting 
patronage  into  particular  channels,  to  swell  its  volume,  and  stimulate  a  greater 
number  through  hope  of  personal  advantage,  into  active  partnership,  as 
well  as  to  encroach  upon  the  pledges  of  the  constitution,  in  order  to  check 
the  growth  of  supposed  adverse  interests.  Fortunately,  thus  far,  the  great 
leading  topics  of  party  differences  have  not  been  entirely  sectional  in  their 
character,  but  have  had  equally  advocates  and  opponents  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  As,  however,  the  disposition  developes  itself  to  assail  more  rudely  the 
guarantees  of  the  constitution,  and  to  usurp  for  the  federal  government  the 
rights  of  interfering  indirectly  with  the  concerns  of  the  individual  states,  the 
strife  becomes  more  dangerous,  and  the  duty  of  all  more  imperative  to  in« 
vestigate  and  vigorously  to  adhere  to  that  instrument,  which  hitherto  has 
been  found  equal  to  our  greatest  emergencies. 

In  J  782  thirteen  slaveholding  states,  independent  of  each  other,  of  vari- 
ously constituted  governments,  inhabiting  different  climates,  and  possessed 
of  diversified  resources,  met  to  form  a  bond  of  common  union.  They  were 
united  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  government  which  had  sought  to  en- 
force its  control  over  them,  and  that  necessity  of  resisting  a  common  enemy 
compressed  them  into  a  harmony  which  they  might  otherwise  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining.  To  arrive  at  it  in  a  manner  to  protect  their  several 
interests,  the  spirit  of  compromise  was  invoked,  and  in  no  instance  in  a 
greater  degree  than  that  which  appertained  to  the  cession  of  the  public  lands, 
and  the  provisions  for  the  admission  of  future  new  states  into  the  Union*  The 
position  of  Vermont,  which  had  forced  itself  into  being  between  the  states 
of  New- York  and  New-Hampshire,  occupied  very  much  the  position  in 
regard  to  the  confederation  that  Texas  did  in  relation  to  the  Union.  It  held 
possession  of  lands  claimed  by  New-Hampshire  on  one  side  and  New- York 
on  the  other,  and  exercised  independent  sovereignty  in  defiance  of  both 
states  and  the  advice  of  congress;  and  her  attempts  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Union  not  being  immediately  successful,  she  *'  coquetted"  with  Great  Britain 
through  her  rulers,  as  did  Texas  more  recently.  Lord  G.  Germaine  was  the 
agent  in  her  case,  as  was  Capt.  Elliot  m  that  of  the  southern  state. '  Her 
*'  coquetry"  was  carried  so  far,  however,  that  a  royal  charter  for  the  state 
and  a  royal  commission  for  the  governor  were  sent  out  firom  England.   Coo* 

Eress,  however,  promptly  sent  an  officer  to  arrest  the  Vermont  "  rulers," 
uke  Knowlton  and  Seth  Wells,  known  to  be  in  correspondence  with  Lord 
Germaine,  and  it  turned  out  that  this  "  coquetry"  was  the  result  of  advices 
from  congress  that  "  affairs  were  unfavorable  to  them,"  and  they  had  "^. 
tsrlook  out /or  themselves,**  They  were  doing  so  when  arrested  by  the 
ofiicers  of  Congress.  The  Texan  rulers,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
were  arrested  by  public  opinion.  Vermont  then,  by  paying  New- York  $30,- 
000  for  its  claims  and  compromising  with  New-Hampshire,  got  matters  in  a 
better  train,  and  congress,  in  formmg  the  clause  for  admitting  new  states 
into  the  Union,  was  compelled  to  adapt  it  to  her  peculiar  case,  as  thus  Mr. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  proposed  the  following : 
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*<  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  legiBlatara  into  the  Union;  bat  no  new  states 
shall  be  erected  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  present  states^  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  such  state,  as  well  as  of  the  CenU^  Legislature/' 

Mr.  Martin  immediately  objected  that  under  this  provision  Vermont  would 
be  subjected  to  New- York,  which  claimed  as  its  *'  limits"  the  land  occupied 
by  Vermont,  although  the  first  part  of  the  clause  was  framed  expressly  to 
cover  the  case  of  Vermont,  which  was  that  of  an  independent  state  seeking 
admission  into  the  Union.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Morris  the  word  '*  limits"  was 
changed  to  **  jurisdiction,"  because,  although  New- York  claimed  part  of  Ver- 
mont as  its  **  limits,"  it  had  established  no  **  jurisdiction"  there,  and  Ver- 
mont was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  being  the  first.  Since  then  six- 
teen states  have  been  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  the  old  thirteen  and  on 
the  same  principles,  viz :  a  joint  interest  in  all  that  concerns  general  welfare, 
and  equal  rights  in  all  that  pertains  to  general  interest,  it  has  been  the 
case,  however,  that  from  the  moment  when  that  union  was  formed  dovm  to 
the  present  moment,  a  jealousy  of  new  states  and  a  desire  to  check  the  na- 
tional growth  has  been  manifest  with  certain  parties.  The  great  principle 
of  emigration  and  territorial  expansion  is  the  welfare  of  individuals  compo- 
sing the  body  of  the  people,  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
while  that  which  governs  political  leaders  seems  to  be  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  few  through  the  sticcess  of  sectional  parties  endangered  by  interests 
that  spring  up  in  new  states.  This  feeling  betrayed  itself  in  the  debate 
on  the  clause  for  the  admission  of  new  states,  as  follows  : 

'*  Mr.  Madison  insisted  that  the  western  states  neither  would  nor  ought  to  submit  to  a 
union  which  degraded  them  from  an  equal  rank  with  the  other  states.  Col.  Mason. — If 
it  were  possible  by  just  means  to  prevent  emigrations  to  the  western  country,  it  might  be 
good  pohcy.  But  the  people  will  go,  as  the^  find  it  for  their  interest,  and  the  best  policy  is 
U>  treat  them  with  that  equality  which  will  make  them  friends,  not  enemies.  Mr.  Goa- 
YERNEUR  Morris  did  not  mean  to  discourage  the  growth  of  the  western  country.  He 
knew  that  to  be  impossible.  He  did  not  wish,  however,  to  throw  the  power  into  their 
hands.'' 

""  How  the  policy  of  preventing  western  emigration  could,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  be  *'  good,"  it  is  diiiicult  to  understand.   Under  the  supposition 
that  the  western  lands  were  to  remain  a  desert  forever,  and  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi a  barren  waste  of  waters,  the  Atlantic   states  might  have  become 
more  speedily  settled,  and  real  estate  holders  and  land  companies  more  speed- 
ily wealthy.      But  the  land  which  is  the  birth-right  of  freemen  could  not 
be  kept  from  their  possession  on  th^  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri, 
the  Sabine,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  San  Francisco,  or  the  Columbia,  any  more 
than  on  those  of  the  Hudson ;  and  the  policy  was  recognized  of  throwing 
open  the  whole  western  territory  to  emigration,  and  admitting  new  states  as 
they  arose  on  the  same  footing  as  the  old.     After  the  formation  of  the  Union 
almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people  seemed  to  get  in  motion  for  the  west, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  speedily  swarmed  with  settlers.     Spain, 
however,  held  the  Mississippi  river  on  both  banks  three  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  refused  to  the  western  states  an  outlet  for  their  produce 
through  New-Orleans  to  the  markets  of  the  world.     Immense  dissatisfaction 
sprang  up  on  this  subject.     The  western  men  languished  for  ten  years  under 
the  most  intolerable  commercial  oppression  in  having  their  only  passage  to 
market,  the  great  Mississippi,  stopped  by  Spanish  troops  and  custom  houses. 
Spain  persisted  in  withholding  all  rights  and  privileges  in  that  navigation 
from  citizens  of  the  United  States.     There  were  various  grounds  of  policy 
for  this  refusal;  but  probably  that  which  predominated  was  a  secret  hope  that 
the  western  inhabitants,  weary  of  these  obstacles  to  their  commerce,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  the  national  government  for  not  removing  them,  might  sooner 
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or  later  disserer  themselyes  from  the  Union  and  form  a  separate  republic^ 
which  would  easily  fall  under  the  control  of  Spain.     The  same  secret  hope 
was  entertained  by  the  north-eastern  "  no  territory"  party;  and  the  delays  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  not  bringing  the  matter  to  a  close,  added  to  the 
satisfaction  of  that  party  when  the  growing  impatience  of  the  west  was  ob- 
served to  result  from  its  tardiness.     Indignation  ran  high  when  it  was  ru- 
mored that  Mr.  Jay  had  proposed  to  the  court  of  Spain  to  waive  the  right  of 
the  western  people  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  for  twenty  years,  if 
Spain  would  concede  the  right  at  the  end  of  that  time.     It  was  then  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  west  '*  coquetted*'  with  tjie  Spanish  Government,  and 
Thomas    rowers,   an    intriguing    Englishman    in  the  Employ  of   Spain, 
succeeded  in  arranging  with  Judge  Sebastian  and  others  to  meet  the  Spanish 
commissioners,  and  arrange  for  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  Spanish  government.     Affairs  changed,  however,  and  the  con- 
spiracy did  not  succeed.     The  hope  that  another  nation  would  spring  up  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the'Alleglianies  was  as  futile  as  that  recently  expressed 
by  Daniel  Webster,  Esq.,  at  Boston,  that  a  new  nation  would  spring  up  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    The  Union  was  never  in 
greater  danger  than  at  that  moment.     The  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  formed 
a  barrier,  then  uncut  by  railroads  and  canals,  which  hemmed  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  west,  and  barred  it  from  the  markets  of  the  world.     The  great 
natural  outlet,  the  Mississippi,  drained  every  portion  of  the  mighty  valley, 
and  should  roll  forward  with  its  rich  freight  to  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  be 
the  means  of  connecting  the  prolific  west  with  the  commercial  world,  instead 
of  which,  it  was  barred  and  dammed  up  by  the  Spanish  custom-houses.     The 
wily  Spaniard  offered  free  passage  to  western  produce  if  the  states  west  of 
the  mountains  would  separate  from  the  Union,  otherwise  they  barred  the  pa»* 
sage  except  to  the  goods  of  those  "  leaders"  who  "coquetted"  with  the  Spanish 
Government  in  the  furthering  of  its  designs.     It  is  utterly  impossible  that 
the  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  should  be  occupied  by  different  na- 
tions, unless  under  a  system  of  the  most  perfect  free  trade.     The  wars  in 
Europe  produced  changes  in  the  colonies  of  the  leading  governments,  and 
Louisiana  passing  from  Spain  to  France,  and  from  her  hands  into  those  of 
he  United  States,  became  a  territory  of  the  Union,  and  gave  value  to  the 
whole  western  country.    Its  trade  has  increased  as  much  as  indicated  in  the 
following  items : 

EXPORTS   TO   NEW-ORLEANS   FROM   WESTERN   STATES. 

Floor  Beef  &  Fork      Tobacco  Cottoa  Saear       Total  va  la 

bbjs.  bbls.  bhds.  bales.  bhoB. 

1802..      50,000 3,000 2,000 84.000 4,000.-.-  12,821,350 

1847.-1,617,675 366,590 65,568 724,508 83,016 90,033,256 

The  number  of  vessels  arrived  at  New-Orleans  in  1802,  was  107  Ameri- 
can and  97  Spanish.  These  have  increased  to  655  American,  and  266  fo- 
reign. The  number  of  flat-boats  down  the  river,  was  500 ;  and  in  1847, 
27^  exclusive  of  the  steam-boats— of  these  more  than  one -third  are  from 
Ohio.  The  possession  of  Louisiana  was  soon  followed  by  the  necessity  of 
possessing  Florida  also,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Jefferson,  express- 
ed in  1786 : 

"  Oar  confederacy  moBt  be  received  as  the  hive  from  which  all  America,  Dorth  and 
floath.  is  to  be  peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too,  not  to  think  it  for  the  interest  of  that 
creat  continent,  ioprcM  too  goon  upon  the  Spaniards.  Those  countries  cannot  be  in  better 
hands.  My  fear  is,  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them  until  our  population  can  be  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  gain  it  from  them  piece  by  piece.  The  navigation  of  the  Miaiissippi 
we  must  have  soon,    this  is  all  we  are  as  yet  ready  to  receive." 
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How  perfect  was  the  forecast  that  produced  sach  views  in  1766.  His 
fears  in  relation  to  the  weakness  of  Spain  were  just,  and  it  was  only  a  fortu- 
nate combination  of  circumstances  that  rescued  Louisiana  from  France,  af- 
ter the  all-powerful  Emperor  had  his  grasp  upon  it.  The  feebleness  of  Spain, 
and  the  outrageous  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  in  violating  the  neutrality  of 
Spain  by  invading  the  United  States  from  Florida,  and  inciting  the  Creek 
war  by  her  emissaries,  hastened  the  occupation  of  Florida,  and  finally  the 
treaty  of  1819,  by  which  Spain  ceded  the  territory.  In  this  treaty,  how- 
ever, that  selfish  anti-national  jealousy  of  western  growth  entertained  by 
New-England  from  the  earliest  times,  influenced  the  first  dismemberment  of 
territory  that  belonged  of  right  to  the  Union.  The  Boston  Sentinel  of  No- 
vember 12,  1803,  the  organ  of  that  party,  and  conducted  by  one  who  after- 
ward was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  remarked  : 

'*  The  politicians  of  the  north-eastern  states  were  anxioos  to  give  sach  a  shape  to  the 
Union,  as  would  secure  the  dominion  over  it  to  its  eastern  section." 

This  was  the  leading  motive  which  has  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape 
of  retarding  western  growth  and  prosperity.*  The  same  policy  induced 
New-England  to  advocate,  in  1814,  the  cession  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  to  G-reat  Britain,  and  virtually  all  beyond.  The  same  influ- 
ence induced  Mr.  Adams,  voluntarily  and  without  equivalent,  to  surrender, 
by  the  treaty  of  1819,  the  tract  five  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  between  the 
Sabine  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  a  country  three  times  as  large  as  the  Floridas, 
for  which  he  stipulated  to  pay  ¥5,000,000.  That  the  dismemberment  of 
Louisiana  was  a  treacherous  surrender  of  national  rights  in  accordance  with 
the  "  no  territory"  policy  of  the  federal  party,  has  been  well  established,  and 
the  venerable  and  incorruptible  Jackson,  in  a  letter  of  October,  1844,  al- 
most the  last  that  he  wrote,  recorded  his  detestation  of  that  act  in  words  as 
follows : 

"  I  may  be  blamed  for  spelling  Mr.  firving's  name  wrong ;  bui  I  trust  I  tkall  nevtr  J<- 
serve  the  shame  of  mistaking  the  path  of  duty,  where  my  country* s  rights  are  mvolved.  I  be- 
lieve from  the  disclosures  made  to  me  of  the  transactions  of  1819,  that  Mr.  Adams  sur* 
rendered  the  interests  of  the  United  States  when  be  took  the  Sabine  river  as  the  boundary 
between  us  and  Spain,  when  he  might  bave  gone  to  the  Colorado,  if  not  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  Such  was  the  natural  inference  from  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Crving ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  account  now  given  of  the  negotiation  to  alter  this  impression.  The  address, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not  at  all  relieve  Mr.  Adams.  It  proves  that  he  was  then,  as  now, 
an  alien  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country  *,  but  he  had  not  then,  as  now,  the  pretext  cf 
co-operation  with  Great  Britain,  in  her  peaceful  endeavors  to  extinguish  slavery  throngh- 
oat  the  world." 

The  territory  so  surrendered  was  speedily  settled  by  Americans,  and  the 
succeeding  difficulties  flowed  naturally  from  the  act  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Monroe,  yielding  to  the  prejudices  of  the  East,  reluctantly  assented  to  the 
treaty,  assured  that  the  territory  would  come  back  as  soon  as  our  "  popula- 

=MThe  resnlt  o£  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  to  which  Massachusetts  made  such  fierce  re- 
sistance, and  threatened  secession  from  the  Union,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  means  of 
extending  slavery,  was  the  erection  of  slave  states,  and  the  sales  of  large  quantities  of  lands 
to  those  planters  who  went  thither  to  locate  their  slaves.  These  sales  enhanced  the  federal 
revenues,  and,  as  we  cannot  discover  in  the  avidity  with  which  all  the  slates  received  their 
share  of  the  instalments  on  the  division  of  the  surplus  so  produced,  any  indications  of  that 
aversion  to  a  practical  extension  of  slavery  whicJi  was  so  evident  against  the  theory,  we 
may  infer  that  it  is  not  so  deep  rooted  as  to  clash  with  interest.  In  1841,  under  the  law  to  dis- 
tribute the  land  revenues,  all  the  slates  took  their  shares,  although  it  was  the  actual  mi>ney 
paid  by  planters  to  extend  slavery,  except  New- York,  (and  we  believe  Virginia  and  New- 
Hampshire,)  refused  her  share,  $84,000,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  unconstitutional  use  of  fe- 
deral revenues.  The  other  states  had  no  scruples  whatever  when  their  coffers  closed  over  the 
money }  neitlier  in  relation  to  the  abuse  of  fecferal  power  in  making  the  distribution^  nor  in  re- 
spect to  its  having  been  the  proceeds  of  an  extension  of  slavery. 
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tion  was  uafficiendy  advanced  to  gain  it"  Meantime,  Mr.  JefTerflon's  fear 
proved  true — Spaift  was  **  too  feeble"  lohg  "  to  hold"  the  territory,  and 
Mexican  independence  put  the  territory  into  a  new  shape,  and  has  entailed 
the  present  war,  which  never  would  have  happened,  had  Mr.  Adams  been 
true  to  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  held  fast  to  a  territory,  on  the  thresh- 
faold  of  which  oar  hardy  pioneers  were  already  treading.  This  chimera  of  a 
**  separate  nation"  on  this  continent,  dreamed  of  already  in  the  confedera- 
tion, in  respect  to  land  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  re-echoed  by  Daniel 
Webster,  Esq.  in  1845,  in  respect  to  land  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
seems  ever  to  have  danced  like  an  ignis  fatuus  before  federd  politicians, 
and  led  them  on  from  blunder  to  blander,  while  the  nation's  flag  has  pressed 
forward  from  the  Ohio  and  the  Monongahela  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Co- 
lumbia and  the  San  Francisco. 

The  war,  which  the  insane  folly  of  the  Spaniards  has  forced  upon  us,  after 
fifty  years  of  threatening,  and  surrendering  of  territory  reluctantly  as  we  have 
pressed  upon  their  front,  has  the  disadvantage  of  acquiring  territory  to  fast, 
*<  before  our  population  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  gain  it  from  them  piece 
by  piece."  That  was  a  wise  policy  ascribed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
to  Almonte  and  his  party,  who,  learning  more  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
than  our  own  politicians  have  done,  saw  in  the  last  fifty  years  of  peace,  the 
steady  and  resistless  approach  of  the  American  people.  They  saw  territory 
after  territory,  no  matter  by  whom  owned,  or  by  what  people  inhabited,  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  great  Union,  the  march  of  which  was  not  perceptibly  stay- 
ed, even  when  Louisiana  and  its  French  citizens  became  an  American  re- 
public They  saw  Texas  suddenly  grow  into  a  state  through  Anglo-Saxon 
energy,  and  as  promptly  fall  into  the  line  of  the  Union,  while  its  pioneers 
were  already  taking  root  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  The  ^^  coquetry" 
cf  the  Texan  rulers  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  was  not  more  successful 
than  that  of  former  similar  attempts ;  and  Capt.  Elliot  won  no  more  fame  than 
Arbuthnot  in  Florida,  Powers  in  Kentucky,  or  Germaine  in  Vermont.  If  ten 
jears  sufficed  to  swallow  up  Texas,  as  many  more  would  involve  a  province 
in  Mexico,  and  to  this  progress  an  obstinate  war  might  be  a  barrier.  But  alas ! 
their  power  to  resist  an  American  army  was  less  even  than  their  ability  to 
resist  the  approach  of  settlers.  The  occupation  of  their  soil  by  volunteer 
troops,  who  are  precisely  the  most  enterprising  class  of  a  race  unequalled  for 
energy,  only  clears  the  way  for  the  no  less  adventurous  settlers.  The  thir- 
ty thousand  intelligent  men  who  visit  the  admirable  climate,  fertile  fields, 
and  boundless  mineral  resources  of  Mexico,  will  at  least  familiarize  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  home  with  the  advantages  there  offered,  and  possibly 
stimulate  the  emigration.  It  matters  not  whether  a  treaty  stipulates  for  more 
or  less  territory,  it  will  all  come  into  the  country  **piece  by  piece,"  as  *'  our 
population  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  gain  it."  The  surrender  of  Texas  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  was  fondly  hoped  by  the  "  no  territory"  party  to  have 
put  that  matter  at  rest,  and  no  doubt  many  a  purblind  federalist  looked  upon 
the  Sabine  as  the  utmost  southern  limit  of  the  Union.  That  dishonorable 
dismemberment,  however,  has  brought  its  own  punishment  in  the  pretext  it 
offered  the  Spaniards  for  an  attack  which  must  end  in  a  removal  of  the 
boundary  still  farther  south,  and  a  completion  of  its  western  progress. 

This  occupation  of  territory  by  the  people,  is  the  great  movement  of  the 
age,  and  until  every  acre  of  the  North  American  continent  is  occupied  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  foundation  of  the  future  empire  will  not 
have  been  laid.  The  chief  evil  of  Europe,  that  which  oppresses  England^ 
and  destroys  Ireland,  is  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  the  soil.  England, 
with  a  population  larger  than  our  Union,  has  but  thirty-two  thousand  propri- 
eUxs  of  the  soil.    That  which  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  Union,  the 
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wealth  and  independence  of  its  people,  is  the  boundless  expanse  of  temtory 
laid  open  to  their  possession ;  and  the  more  rapidly  it  is  overrun  by  needy 
settlers,  the  greater  is  the  security,  that  it  will  be  equally  and  extensively 
distributed,  and  the  more  impossible  it  becomes  for  any  section  or  clique  to 
exercise  '^  control  over  them,"  or  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  they  enjoy 
under  our  constitution. 

All  the  territory  of  the  Union  is  the  common  property  of  all  the 
states — every  member,  new  or  old,  of  the  Union,  admitted  to  partner- 
ship under  the  constitution,  has  a  perfect  right  to  enjoy  the  territory, 
which  is  the  common  property  of  all.  Some  of  the  territory  was  acquired  by 
treaty  from  England — much  of  it  by  cession  from  the  older  states ;  yet  more 
by  treaties  with  Indians,  and  still  greater  quantities  by  purchase  iVom  Spain 
and  France; — large  tracts  again  by  the  annexation  of  Texas — and  the  pre- 
sent war  will  add  still  more  to  the  quantity  yet  to  be  entered  by  citizens  of 
the  Up  i ted  States,  or  of  those  of  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe  that  choose  to 
migrate  thither.  All  this  land,  no  matter  whence  it  was  derived,  bdongs  to  all 
the  states  jointly.  That  acquired  from  England  by  treaty  was  in  their  joint  ca- 
pacity as  a  federal  government ;  that  purchased  from  Indians  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments was  paid  for  with  the  money  drawn  through  customs  duties  from  the 
citizens  of  all  the  states ;  and  funds  derived  from  those  sources,  backed  by 
blood  drawn  mostly  from  the  south,  is  the  price  paid  for  conquered  territory ; 
and  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  be  debarred  from  moving  thither 
with  his  property,  and  enjoying  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 
The  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  collectively,  by  individual  states  that 
claimed  them,  were  accepted  by  acts  of  congress,  that  specified  *^  that  no  regu- 
lations made  or  to  be  made  by  congress,  shall  tend  to  emancipate  slaves." 
The  right  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  older  states  to  emigrate  with  all  their  pro- 
perty whatsoever,  and  enjoy  therewith  the  vacant  lands,  is  perfect.  The  in- 
strument by  which  the  thirteen  original  slave  states  entered  into  a  union, 
which  admitted  Vermont  as  a  slave  state,  recognizes  and  guarantees  slaves 
as  the  property  of  their  owners.  That  instrument  expressly  allowed  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  the  Union  until  1808,  at  a  duty  not  to  exceed  ten 
dollars  per  head ;  and  Sec.  2d,  Art.  4th,  providing  for  the  recovery  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  from  labor,  manifestly  admits  and  asserts  the  exercise  of  a  posi- 
tive unqualified  right  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  slave,  which  no  state 
law  or  regulation  can  in  any  way  qualify,  regulate,  control  or  restrain.  Any 
law  or  regulation  which  interrupts,  limits,Melays  or  postpones  the  rights  of 
the  owner  to  the  immediate  command  of  his  service  or  labor,  operates  a  dis- 
charge of  the  slave  from  service,  and  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  This 
right  of  property  in  slaves  is  guaranteed  as  a  municipal  regulation  ;  it  in  no 
shape  bears  a  national  character  under  the  constitution,  and  the  original 
states  enjoyed  that  property  as  long  as  it  was  profitable  to  them ;  when  it 
ceased  to  be  so  some  of  them  abolished  the  institution  without  reference  to 
the  federal  government.  It  was  a  species  of  property  that  they  had  a  right 
to  sell  elsewhere  or  relinquish  at  their  pleasure.  Other  states,  however,  are 
yet  in  possesion  of  that  property  as  well  as  their  rights  in  the  new  territory. 
To  set  up  therefore  a  pretence  that  if  they  adhere  to  the  property  they  pos- 
sess, they  shall  be  deprived  of  their  rights  in  the  states  to  be  formed  in  any 
acquired  territory,  is  an  unprincipled  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  an  attack 
upon  the  constitution,  and  a  gross  injustice  to  the  rights  of  neighboring 
states.  If  the  constitution  is  respected,  then  the  rights  of  no  member  in  the 
common  property  can  be  impaired,  because  it  is  possessed  of  other  prop- 
erty distasteful  to  other  members.  If  the  constitution  is  not  respected,  then 
the  right  of  one  state  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  another,  is  no 
greater  than  to  meddle  with  serfdom  in  Russia,  or  slavery  in  India.     Un- 
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fortunately,  this  institution  in  the  south,  once  common  to  all  the  dtates,  has 
on  several  occasions  received  somewhat  of  a  national  character,  particularly 
in  the  Missouri  compromise,  where  a  line  of  latitude  was  fixed,  to  the  north 
of  which  no  slave  state  should  be  erected ;  and  on  several  other  occasions,  in  a 
less  marked  manner.  It  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  that  its  purely  munici- 
pal character  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  checking  the  expansion  of  the  Union,  by 
preventing  any  description  of  emigrants  from  occupying  any  territory  best 
suited  to  their  means  and  interests. 

The  application  by  Missouri  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  brought  out, 
in  all  its  fierceness,  the  "  no  territory''  spirit,  and  it  was  attempted  to  force 
upon  the  new  state  a  relinquishment  of  slave  property  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  upon  eqtuil  terms  with  old  states.  All  the  old  states 
held  slaves  or  not,  at  their  pleasure.  They  are,  of  right,  perfectly  free  and 
independent  upon  that  subject ;  yet  a  portion  of  them  wished  to  lay  new 
states  under  inabilities  not  suffered  by  the  other  members  of  the  Union. 
This  clearly  works  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  federal  government  to 
the  members  of  the  Union.  As  soon  as  a  state  is  admitted  she  is  free  and 
independent,  and  entirely  without  the  control  of  the  federal  government  in 
respect  of  those  municipal  regulations  over  which  the  constitution  confers 
no  power  upon  congress.  An  interdict  laid  by  congress  upon  one  state, 
in  respect  of  a  matter  in  which  the  others  are  not  amenable  to  congress, 
tak-es  from  that  state  its  character  of  an  equal  member  of  the  Union,  and 
places  it  in  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  the  federal  government  When  a  state  is 
once  admitted  to  the  Union,  congress  has  no  control  over  its  constitution, 
other  than  the  guarantee  that  it  shall  be  republican.  A  state  may,  there- 
fore, be  admitted  with  a  constitution  containing  a  clause  prohibiting  slar 
very,  and  if  its  citizens  find  slavery  to  become  profitable,  there  is  no  power 
to  prevent  their  striking  that  clause  out  of  the  constitution  and  admitting 
slavery.  Why,  then,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Madison,  should  new  states,  as  a 
condition  of  admission,  be  subjected  to  terms  which  degrade  them  from  an 
equal  rank  with  other  states,  and  terms  which  are  impotent  to  attain  the 
object  pretended  to  be  sought  ?  Some  of  the  Eastern  states  have,  with  tur- 
bulent malice,  attempted  to  create  difficulties  with  other  states  for  laying 
blacks  under  disabilities,  on  the  ground  that  those  persons,  being  with  them 
recognised  as  citizens,  have,  under  the  constitution,  equal  rights  in  all  the 
states ;  and  yet  in  five  states  only  out  of  twenty-nine,  are  blacks  permitted  to 
vote  :  recent  constitutions  of  free  states  have,  moreover,  subjected  them  to 
still  greater  disabilities.  The  act  by  which  Missouri  was  admitted  con- 
tains the  spirit  of  these  attempts,  in  a  gross  insult  to  that  state,  which  re- 
mains a  disgrace  to  those  who  voted  it,  viz. — 

**  That  the  constitation  should  never  be  construed  to  antboHze  the  passage  of  any 
law  by  which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  states  of  this  Union  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  onder 
the  United  States." 

This  was  a  disgraceful  and  wanton  insult  to  a  free  state,  and  was  not  ao 
cepted  by  the  legislatures  without  an  energetic  protest  against  iis  justice 
and  legality. 

The  whole  tendency  of  these  attempts  to  enforce,  through  conditions  of 
admission  into  the  Union,  a  control  over  the  states  by  congress,  not  author* 
ized  by  the  constitution,  is  dangerously  and  illegally  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  federal  government,  and  produce  inequality  among  the  states.  The 
constitution  does  not  prohibit  slavery  in  any  of  the  states,  and  yet  through 
the  Missouri  compromise,  it  is  sought  to  usurp  for  congress  the  power  to 
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prohibit  it  in  a  number  of  states  that  will  hereafter  grow  up.  When  these 
new  states  come  into  the  Union  they  are  controlled  by  the  constitution 
only ;  and  as  that  instrument  permits  slavery  in  all  the  states  that  are  par- 
ties to  it,  how  can  congress  prevent  it  1  To  attempt  it,  is  clearly  such  a  de- 
parture from  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  as  is  at  war  with  the  whole  course 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  as  such  cannot  have  a  prosperous  issue.  That 
the  question  of  slavery — a  purely  municipal  matter,  and  as  such  entirely 
without  the  range  of  congressional  control — has,  unfortunately,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  approached  a  national  form  by  being  made  the  subject 
of  official  documents — not  in  defence  of  any  foreign  aggression  upon  our 
domestic  rights,  is  matter  of  regret ;  but  does  not,  therefore,  confer  the 
right  to  confirm  that  national  appearance  by  national  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  calls  for  a  more  rigid  acknowledgment  of  the  immunities  due  to 
each  member  of  the  Union,  present  and  to  come. 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  seems  to  arise  from  misunderstanding ;  as 
thus,  one  party  states  that  "  if  territory  is  to  be  conquered  or  purchased  Jhr 
the  purpose  of  extending  slavery,"  it  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  clear.  But  when  through  the  results  of  war,  territory 
comes  into  the  possession  of  the  Union,  it  is  equally  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  congress  to  undertake  to  say  that  there  shall  be  no  slavery  then. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  were  nearly  unanimous  for  the  admission 
of  Texas  into  the  Union  ;  but  probably  not  an  insignificant  fraction  required 
its  annexation  ^'Jbr  the  purpose  "  of  extending  slavery.  The  acquirement 
of  territory  by  congress  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Union,  but 
no  more  "  for  the  purpose  of  extending  slavery  "  than  for  the  extension  of 
Mormonism,  or  any  sect  of  religion  or  school  of  philosophy.  There  is  a 
vast  distinction  between  "  annexation  for  the  purpose  of  extending  slavery," 
and  making  the  exclusion  of  slavery  the  condition  of  annexation ;  both  are 
equally  at  war  with  the  constitution,  which  permits  the  acquirement  of  ter- 
ritory, but  forbids  meddling  with  slavery  pro  or  con. 
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Those  who  have  accompanied  us  in  the  exploration  of  Mr.  Emerson's  vol- 
ume, will  have  understood  that  our  criticism  inclines  to  the  positive,  rather 
than  the  negative  kind.  We  seek  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful  with  more 
care  than  for  their  opposites,  and  cherish  no  sympathy  with  that  carping  and 
impatient  spirit,  which  feeds  on  faults  and  delights  to  discover  blemishes,  and 
which,  let  a  cloud  but  rise  at  noon-day,  will  obstinately  swear  it  is  midnight. 
Quite  as  little  do  we  assent  to  that  dogma  of  literary  total  depravity,  whose 
believers  can  admit  of  no  virtue  at  all,  except  there  be  a  most  palpable  pre- 
dominance of  virtues.  A  truly  generous  criticism  will  never  refuse  to  see 
what  actually  exists,  but  will  carefully  appreciate  every  genuine  impulse, 
each  shade  and  glimpse  of  beauty  and  truth,  however  disguised  or  in  what- 
ever company  found. 

This  may  seem  an  ominous  introducti  m  to  what  we  have  to  say  concern- 
ing the  poems  of  Mr.  William  Ellery  Channing.  If  it  should  be  thought 
somewhat  too  much  like  a  preparation  for  that  damning  with  faint  praise, 
which  Mr.  Channing  so  especially  deprecates,  we  can  only  disclaim  all  sin- 

•  Poems.  By  R  W.  Emerson.  Do,  By  William  EUery  Channingr.  Do.  By  WiUiam  W. 
Story.  Do.  By  Thomo«  Buchanan  Read.  Schiller's  Homage  of  the  Arts,  dca  By  Charies 
T  BrookSi   Songs  of  the  Sea,  and  Oiher  Poems.    By  Epes  Sargent. 
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ister  putposes.  Oar  wish  and  intentions  are  to  do  justice,  a  procedure  of 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  the  critics  have  afforded  our  poet  but  the  smallest 
modicum  of  experience.  Least  of  all  would  we  be  guilty  of  wrong  to  one 
gifted  with  any  attribute  of  genius. 

The  name  of  Mr^  Channing  follows  not  improperly  after  that  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Though  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two,  all  the  differ- 
ence between  the  poetic  seer  and  stoical  idealist,  and  the  imaginative  lover 
of  nature  and  wise  moralizer,  there  is  still  a  resemblance  rather  stronger 
than  an  ordinary  family  likeness.  Mr.  Channing  is  often  accused  of 
imitating  his  friend  and  neighbour,  for  both  reside  at  Concord,  but  we  think 
not  with  justice.  Such  similarity  as  may  be  detected  in  their  writings,  is 
rather  the  result  of  original  afHnity  and  silent  influence  received,  than  of 
conscious  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  one  to  copy  the  other.  Besides, 
what  is  best  in  the  more  youthful  poet,  is  that  in  which  he  differs  from  the 
illustrious  Yankee,  to  whom  we  devoted  our  former  article.  There  is  in 
him  a  vein  of  originality,  by  no  means  bu'ren  of  poetic  (Mres,  of  much  richneos 
and  beauty. 

For  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  never  been  down 
east,  and  are  not  acquainted  with  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  a  region  not  exu- 
berant in  mere  natural  productions,  but  tolerably  fruitful  in  men,  we  beg  to 
state  that  the  Mr.  Channing  who  wrote  these  poems,  is  not  the  distinguished 
divine  and  philanthropist  of  the  same  name.  That  great  man — ^great  moral- 
ly, great  in  his  lofty  devotion  to  the  highest  good  of  humanity,  sleeps  peace- 
fully in  his  grave  at  Mount  Auburn,  followed  by  the  benedictions  of  a  world, 
to  which  his  whole  life  was  a  blessing.  The  poet,  his  nephew,  is  still  living  and 
moving,  a  young  man  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  thirty.  By  confounding 
the  nephew  with  the  uncle,  persons  have  sometimes  subjected  the  poems  of 
the  former,  to  a  comparison  with  the  prose  works  of  the  latter.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  may  perhaps  be  wished  that  the  poet  had  affixed  to  his  title-page 
some  indication  of  his  own  individuality.  This  would,  at  least,  have  saved 
many  good  people  from  making  a  blunder. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  volume  is  marked  as  the  "  second  series."  It 
is  accordingly  the  second  which  Mr.  Channing  has  published.  The  first, 
which  appeared  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  was  admitted  to  be  a  puzzle  by 
the  newspapers  generally.  It  was  not  devoid  either  of  the  pi  eminent  faults, 
or  the  lurking  excellencies  of  its  successor,  though  the  faults  were  perhaps 
less  palpable,  the  whole  being  rather  of  the  impalpable  kind,  at  least  to  pro- 
fane persons.  Some  few  individuals,  charmed  by  the  freshness  of  thought, 
the  delicate  fancy,  and  the  strong  flow  of  ethical  good  sense,  which  were  to 
be  found  in  its  pages,  could  admit  nothing  but  perfection  in  every  part. 
Others,  equally  unfortunate  in  the  opposite  direction,  seeing  in  it  nothing 
but  transcendentalism,  fog  and  bad  grammar,  laughed  at  the  new  aspirant. 
A  few  recognized  the  promise  of  the  book,  and  the  fine  performance  of  in- 
dividual portions,  while  they  were  not  ignorant  of  its  short-comings  and  of- 
fences. It  was  confessed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that  Mr.  Channing  was 
not  a  poet  for  the  people.  His  warmest  admirers  only  claimed  that  he  was  a 
poet  for  poets,  not  a  man  of  universal  sympathies  and  powers. 

It  needs  no  critic  to  show  that  the  volume  now  in  our  hands  brings  its 
readers  into  the  presence  of  a  New-Englander.  The  strata  of  that  region 
underlie  all  the  growths  which  belong  specially  to  the  writer.  Mr.  Chan- 
ning is  a  true  lover  of  his  fatherland,  and  never  fails  to  speak  for  the  stead- 
fastness, the  mountain  health,  the  stout  industry,  the  conscience,  and  the 
public  spirit  which  inhabit  it  He  has  moreover  a  peculiarly  subtle  and 
original  power  of  fancy  and  expression,  of  which  instances  were  not  rare  in 
his  former  volume.  Such  instances  are  not  lacking  indeed  in  this  one  but 
Ihey  are  so  burdened  with  the  faults  in  which  he  is  also  a  proficient,  that  w» 
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should  fail  of  our  purpose  in  introducing  them.  These  qualities  are,  first 
and  chiefest,  though  not  the  most  prominent,  an  undercurrent  of  true  human 
feeling,  a  love  of  man  as  man,  which  in  its  best  degrees  is  the  highest  ele- 
ment of  poetry  ;  a  passion  for  nature,  and  an  appreciation  of  her  analogies 
as  subtle  as  it  is  genial ;  a  fancy  glancing  with  bright  surprises,  and  some- 
times rising  into  the  grander  regions  of  the  imagination  ;  a  meditative  hu- 
mor which  knows  how  to  coin  a  treasury  of  wisdom  into  a  single  quartraio ; 
and  an  occasional  keen  skill  in  the  use  of  words.  Such  are  the  endow- 
ments of  this  poet — by  nature  a  poet  indisputable. 

But,  unfortunately,  natural  endowments  are  not  sure  of  a  right  develope- 
ment.  Even  genius  may  be  led  astray,  or  may  wander  out  of  its  proper 
course  for  want  of  good  guides  and  influences.  Mr.  Channing  has  not  been 
fortunate  in  his  artistic  education.  He  learned  to  be  satisfied  with  the  most 
hasty  and  careless  efforts,  apparently  never  working,  if  such  things  can  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  work,  after  any  high  standard.  We  fancy  that 
in  his  failures  may  be  detected  the  effect  of  that  vicious  theory  which  we  ex- 
amined in  our  former  article.  Had  ideals  of  a  severe  perfection,  instead  of 
indiscriminate  praise,  been  set  before  the  young  writer,  along  with  the  kindly 
acknowledgment  of  his  merits,  we  imagine  that  the  present  volume  might 
have  been  more  creditable  to  him.  Had  he  been  timely  pointed  to  the  toils 
by  which  the  beginner  becomes  a  master,  his  genius  would  not  now  be  do- 
ing  itself  such  injustice  as  authorises  philistines  to  sneer  at  him.  As  it  is, 
with  powers  that  should  give  him  a  high  rank,  he  is  often  content  with  less 
than  mediocrity.  Intended  for  a  poet,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  publish  what 
is  neither  verse  nor  prose.  This  may  perhaps  be  less  laborious  than  better 
writing,  but  it  is  infinitely  less  satisfactory.  If  a  rhyme  can  be  had  only  at 
the  sacrifice  of  grammar  and  good  sense,  it  is  our  conviction  that  it  might  as 
well  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  more  than  vexatious,  to  find  a  strain  of  noble 
poetry  ending  in  a  weak  and  unmeaning  line,  like  a  marble  statue  with  a 
head  of  shapeless  mud.  The  old  saying  about  easy  writing  is  true  still,  as 
Mr.  Channing  too  much  illustrates,  and  as  he  of  all  men  should  not  illus- 
trate. Palliation  cannot  be  found  for  such  slip-shod  and  loitering  composi- 
tion as  he  frequently  produces.  The  muses  have  no  forgiveness  for  slack 
and  careless  service ; — where  much  is  given,  much  is  also  required. 

Mr.  William  W.  Stort,  the  author  of  the  beautifully  printed  volume  which 
we  next  take  into  our  hand,  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  lamented  jurist  of 
that  name.  Bred  to  the  law,  and  himself  not  without  reputation  gained  in 
the  laborious  field  of  legal  authorship,  his  original  tendencies  claim  him 
for  other  avocations.  From  the  courts,  he  goes  to  the  atelier  of  the  sculp- 
tor— happy  to  exchange  dry  logic  and  arbitrary  formalities  for  the  inspiring 
studies  and  joys  of  the  artist.  Who  does  not  look  out  from  the  dreary  rou- 
tine of  uncongenial  occupations,  where  necessity  alone  urges  every  eflbrt, 
with  a  sense  of  envious  satisfaction  at  such  an  emancipation  ? 

The  volume  which  Mr.  Story  now  presents  to  the  public  gives  ample  proof 
of  his  artistic  predilections.  It  is  imbued  with  the  aspirations  of  the  artist, 
— though  in  him  they  are  rather  elevated  and  refined,  than  deep  or  intense. 
We  feel  that  he  has  been  trained  in  the  culture  of  art  so  that  his  thoughts  are 
all  tinged  by  it.  These  poems  have  also  gained  something  from  the  best  and 
most  humane  influences  of  the  times,  and  show  that  their  author  is  not  an 
alien  in  the  nineteenth  century,  though  a  man  of  sentiment  more  than  of 
thought  or  action. 

The  longer  poems  have  many  pleasing  passages.     Of  these,  Elizaheth  of 
Hungary  strikes  us  as  the  most  successfully  managed  and  the  freest  from 
faults.      The  Mountain  Stream  is  an  exceedingly  spirited  piece,  but  it  re- 
minds us  rather  too  strongly  of  Stolberg's  Stream  of  the  Rock^  of  which 
Mr.  Story  furnishes  a  happy  version  among  his  **  Translations."   The  poem 
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To  the  Ocean  is  also  fall  of  that  exnberant  Sjrmpath j  with  the  morement  and 
life  of  nature,  which  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  writer's  mind, 
but  it  seems  to  uh  not  much  the  gainer  from  the  addition  of  rhyme  to  it  \-^ 
we  first  saw  it  in  the  same  measure,  but  without  the  rhyme. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  grate6il  task  to  subject  a  volume  like  this — published 
**  in  the  desire  to  give  and  receive  sympathy" — to  critical  analysis.  The 
warm  liking  of  a  young  person,  who  should  so  rejoice  in  its  spirit  and  beauty 
as  to  perceive  nothing  which  could  be  called  a  fault,  might  seem  truer  than 
any  cool  examination  of  its  qualities.  But  Mr.  Story  has  too  cultivated  and 
too  severe  a  judgment  to  desire  such  appreciation  only ;  moreover,  the  critic 
has  a  duty  to  Art  more  imperative  than  any  other  duty. 

The  great  fault  of  this  volume  is  a  want  of  concentration  and  deep  earnest- 
ness. It  seems  not  to  have  been  written  out  of  any  great  passion  or  neces- 
sity of  the  soul.  We  see  that  the  writer  has  not  been  through  that  school  of 
tragedy  out  of  which,  in  this  age,  great  works  are  produced.  No  mighty 
sorrow  or  absorbing  joy  has  wrought  all  impulses  into  one,  and  uttered  it- 
self in  immortal  words  in  any  of  these  poems.  Here  are  not  volcanic  bursts 
of  feeling  which  command  and  transform  the  reader,  but  soft  moonlight  se- 
renades, passing  emotions,  and  sweet,  gentle  hopes.  To  be  a  poet,  deeper 
experiences  are  necessary,  and  a  more  intense  life. 

Still  less  does. Mr.  Story's  volume  approach  that  order  of  poetry  of  which 
we  have  so  remarkable  an  example  in  Mr.  Emerson — the  poetry  of  the  intel- 
lect. We  find  great  thoughts,  generous  ideas  here,  but  they  have  not  the 
impress  of  originality.  They  have  been  received,  rather  than  spontane- 
ously produced.  This,  however,  may  well  be  forgiven  to  activity  so  genial, 
weariless,  and  all-grasping  as  that  of  our  artist. 

As  to  the  artistic  form  of  these  poems — the  third  great  requisite,  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  criticism — we  imagine  that  our  author  must  be  held 
to  a  stricter  account.  Himself  an  artist,  and  a  passionate  lover  of  music, 
as  one  of  the  longest  pieces  in  the  volume  declares,  what  is  venial  in  others 
becomes  unpardonable  in  him.  We  look  instinctively  in  his  pages  for  a 
more  perfect  melody,  and  a  higher  finish,  than  we  always  require  from* others. 
But  in  this  we  are  by  no  means  secure  against  disappointment  Mr.  Story 
seems  to  us  not  always  to  have  subjected  his  poems  to  a  criticism  sufficiently 
rigorous  before  committing  them  to  these  elegantly  printed  pages.  We  fear 
that  they  are  ofren  sufferers  by  a  too  great  facility  in  their  author,  and  that 
in  the  heat  and  haste  of  composition  an  inefficient  line  or  injudicious  figure 
is  sometimes  allowed  to  stand  to  the  injury  of  a  whole  piece.  This  is  hardly 
just  to  the  true  promise  of  the  volume.     Mr.  Story  can  do  better  things. 

Mr.  Reed's  volume  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  be  a  popular  one,  as  far 
as  that  consists  in  finding  the  way  to  parlor  tables  and  boudoirs,  than  either 
of  those  we  have  yet  examined.  It  lies  within  the  ordinary  range  of  culture 
and  sentiment,  and  is  ^not  infected  with  new  ideas.  In  this  respect  we 
confess  it  has  attractions.  Weary  with  having  the  brain  long  on  the 
stretch,  there  is  satisfaction  in  meeting  a  writer  who  is  content  with  good 
digestion,  and  looks  at  the  outside  of  things.  Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Reed. 
He  does  not  belong  to  the  subjective  order  of  poets,  and  aims  at  no  occult 
knowledge,  either  of  himself  or  the  universe.  While  like  his  prdecessors 
on  our  stage,  he  is  free  from  that  passion  for  morbid  spiritual  anatomy 
since  Byron's  time  not  out  of  fashion  ; — unlike  them,  he  does  not  aspire  to 
understand  the  absolute  relations  of  things.  The  truth  he  seeks  is  that 
^hich  exists  in  Beauty,  and  with  Beauty  he  is  content,  without  ever  in- 
quiring how  it  became  such.  As  for  philosophy,  his  poems  luckily  have 
little  direct  concern  with  any  such  thing.  Nature  with  him  is  not  sym- 
bolic. He  never  invests  her  with  the  subtle  charm  which  Mr.  Emerson 
delights  to  put  upon  her ;  he  is  not  transcendental  either  in  mind  or  in 
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fancy)  but  everywhere  employs  the  conimon  senses,  tbongh  not  without  a 
real  poetic  sentiment.  His  comparisons  ure  honest  comparisons — his  words 
have  no  new  and  strangely  lustrous  significations.  But  in  their  plain 
meaning  he  knows  how  to  make  a  happy  use  of  them.  His  versification 
flows  easily,  sometimes  sweetly  along,  though  now  and  then  he  too  is  weak 
enough  to  outrage  the  English  language  and  do  violence  to  good  sense  for 
the  sake  of  a  paltry  rhyme.  Perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  his  writing  is 
the  little  poem  called  "  Autumn's  Stghing"  on  which  most  newspapers  have 
pTODOunced  their  favorable  verdict — a  verdict  in  which  we  are  happy  to 
agree.  Parts  of  this  piece  are  admirably  wrought,  but  every  body  luiows 
it,  and  there  is  no  ne^  for  us  to  copy  it. 

But  Mr.  Reed's  poetry  has  few  claims  to  be  called  ''  new."  Almost 
every  piece  reminds  you  of  some  well-known  writer.  The  opening  poem, 
the  longest  of  all,  is  a  direct  loan  firom  Miss  Barrett,  well  done  as  an  imita- 
tion, though  lacking  her  nerve  and  spirit :  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  not 
to  speak  of  others,  peep  out  here  and  there  firom  Mr.  Reed's  pastures  and 
flower-beds.  We  fear  that  our  author  has  been  in- too  great  haste  in  print- 
ing. That  a  thing  is  written  is  no  sufficient  reason  that  it  should  be  put  in 
type.  Imitations  so  palpable  might,  we  suppose,  more  wisely  have  been 
confined  to  the  narrower  circulation  of  manuscripts  and  firiendly  circles. 
Is  it  imagined  that  poetry  can  be  made  up  of  foreign  stock  ?  That  is  a  no- 
tion which  will  not  raise  the  poet  out  of  mediocrity.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
*'  new  poetry/'  or  any  poetry,  it  must  come  from  more  genuine  sources — ^to 
wit,  out  of  the  personal  life  and  proper  energies  of  its  author.  This  is  a 
bufflness  in  which  borrowed  capital  is  not  good  to  trade  upon  :  to  carry  it 
on  successfully,  even  talent  must  have  some  originality  of  its  own. 

We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Epes  Sargent  will  consent  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  NeW'^England  poet.  Possibly,  he  may  claim  a  broader  sphere,  and 
refuse  a  place  in  our  cataloguer-indubitable  Yankee  as  he  is — and  with  a 
Boston  imprint  on  his  title  page.  We  trust  not,  however ;  no  matter  how 
much  reflection  and  intercourse  with  the  world  may  have  expanded  the 
mind  and  modified  prejudices  in  favor  of  any  locality,  it  is  still  easy  to  cbe* 
ri^  a  pride  at  coming  of  that  stem  old  stock.  Indeed,  there  is  something 
gratuitous  in  our  whole  guess  as  regards  Mr.  Sargent,  which  might  perhaps 
be  retorted  upon  the  writer  as  latent  evidence  of  a  teikdency  to  turn  rene- 
gade to  Yankeedom«  We  scorn  such  insinuations  before  they  are  put  forth. 
The  stifi*,  harsh  character  of  the  Puritans  is  certainly  little  calculated  to 
excite  any  tender  filial  regards,  but  who  will  refuse  his  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  their  shrewd,  Saxon,  Protestant,  bull-dog  qualities  1  It  is  something 
to  be  born  of  a  race  kindred  with  the  granite  of  their  shores.  We  propose 
here  ''to  enter  into  no  eulogium"  on  our  fore-fathers ;  that  train  of  writingr 
is  not  too  much  to  reserve  for  anniversary  orators ;  but  we  do  not  fear  to 
say  that  these  resolute,  hard-featured  and  strong-handed  race  were  good 
men  of  their  times,  and  did  their  work  manfully,  though  it  may  be  that  they 
sometimes  did  a  little  more.  At  any  rate,  we  cling  to  the  rock  of  Ply- 
mouth as  one  of  the  most  fertile  rocks  in  the  world.  But  let  us  come  to 
Mr.  Sargent's  Songs  of  the  Sea,  and  see  what  they  can  do  for  us. 

For  the  ocean  Mr.  Sargent  seems  to  entertain  a  passion  which  might 
have  made  him  a  sailor.  He  is  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  he  is  on 
its  waves,  or  getting  spattered  in  the  surf.  When  he  wanders  beyond  the 
odor  of  the  sea  air  his  poetic  faculties  are  apt  tosufler  a  loss.  The  essence  of 
this  book  may  then  be  set  down  as  action ;  its  most  prominent  bump,  is  what 
the  phrenologists  call  eventuality.  To  be  himself,  our  poet  must  be  in 
motion.  Put  him  out  at  sea  with  a  stiff  breeze,  and  the  ship  going  with  a 
rush,  and  his  spirits  rise  to  their  best  level,  and  he  will  sing  you  a  scmg 
that  shall  contain  all  the  exhilaration  of  the  hoar.    His  Life  am  the  Ocean 
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Wave  is  as  good  as  a  sail  in  the  swiftest  craft,  without  any  of  the  inconr^ 
niences  that  an  actual  trip  sometimes  inflicts  on  the  landsman.  It  lea(>s 
with  the  soul  of  movement,  and  reading  it  is  like  a  gallop  through  forests 
cm  some  fresh  spring  day. 

Mr.  Sargent  is  not  always  fortunate,  perhaps  not  always  gifted  enough, 
to  write  from  a  deep  feeling,  or  to  lose  himself  in  the  fact  or  action  be  is 
putting  into  verse.  When  he  does  this,  his  naturally  direct  and  simple 
style  becomes  dramatic,  as  in  part  of  the  Light  of  the  Light  House,  where 
he  produces  a  fine  effect  by  representing  the  lone  child  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm  doing  the  duties  of  her  absent  father.  His  heart  is  really  in  the 
scene,  and  he  accordingly  reaches  the  feelings  of  his  reader.  The  poem  on 
the  Loss  of  the  President  is  also  a  good  one,  though  if  we  compare  it  with 
what  a  great  artist,  like  Thomas  Hood,  or  even  a  lesser  poet,  such  as  John 
Sterling,  might  have  written  on  that  event,  we  cannot  award  it  the  highest 
praise.  The  song  about  the  Summer  Wind  is  a  very  neat  thing,  in  which 
Mr.  Sargent's  faculty  of  expressing  movement  is  combined  with  a  graceful 
fancy,  and  put  to  very  pleasing  use. 

But  when  our  author  attempts  description,  either  of  scenes  or  human  . 
passions,  he  fails.  Repose  is  not  his  element,  nor  moralizing  his  vocation. 
He  has  not  sufficient  analytical  power,  and  remains  too  much  on  the  shell 
and  surface  of  things  to  succeed  in  this  direction.  Hence,  he  does  not 
always  get  beyond  the  common  place,  which  for  a  poet  is  a  serious  misfor- 
tune. Not  writing  because  he  must,  but  because  he  thinks  it  may  be  an 
agreeable  thing  to  do,  he  is  sometimes  factitious  and  dull.  Of  this  we  have 
a  specimen  in  his  sonnet  on  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  which,  were  it  possible, 
we  would  quote. 

Now,  this  sonnet  is  well  enough  in  its  way ;  the  sentiments  are  innocent 
and  the  rhymes  faultless,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  information  con* 
veyed  is  so  important  to  warrant  its  being  printed.  The  sort  of  relations 
which  Mr.  Sargent  has  cultivated  with  the  planet  Jupiter  scarcely  required 
so  elaborate  an  explanation.  Like  the  majority  of  love  affairs,  this  one  may 
have  been  vastly  interesting  to  the  parties  concerned,  but  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  public  at  large.  But  the  great  difficulty  with  Mr.  Sargent's 
poetry — of  which  the  above  is  not  an  unfavorable  specimen — is  that  it  is 
altogether  too  prosaic.  It  is  not  endowed  with  the  light  of  imagination  or 
the  heat  of  passion.  Tb  speak  plainly,  it  is  not  poetry  any  more  than  cut* 
ting  square  blocks  of  marble  is  spulpture. 

The  longer  and  more  elaborate  pieces,  namely,  GoneUo,  Adelaide*a  Trv- 
umphf  and  the  two  specimens  of  dramatic  composition  which  conclude  the 
volume,  are  not  without  spirit,  and  for  the  most  part  evince  a  correct  ear 
for  rhythm.  They  lack  originality,  however,*^the  common  fault  of  the 
whole  book,  and  are  also  destitute  of  that  poetic  fluidity  and  grace  which 
can  come  from  genius  alone. 

Mr.  Brooks's  volume  of  Translations  from  the  German  is  certainly  "  New 
Poetry  in  New- England."  The  distance  between  Berlin  and  Boston  is 
hardly  greater  than  the  moral  and  intellectual  distance  between  the  warm, 
imaginative,  social  German,  and  the  cool,  practical,  unsocial  Yankee.  And 
yet  far  apart  as-  they  are,  they  meet  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  in  no  branch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  are  the  products  of  Germany  more  cordially 
welcomed  and  more  intelligently  appreciated*,  than  in  Boston  and  there- 
abouts. We  see  clear  evidences  of  this  intercourse  in  the  popular  poems 
of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  in  the  volume  by  Mr.  Story,  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  recent  theological  and  philosophical 
phenomena  of  the  same  region. 

Mr.  Brooks  appears  with  all  the  advantage  of  a  previously  established  re- 
putation, as  a  student  of  German  belies  lettres,  and  a  translator.    A  former 
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▼elame  from  bis  hand,  published  as  one  of  Mr.  Ripley's  excellent  '^Speci- 
mens of  Foreign  Literature/'  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  has  had 
the  honor  of  a  second,  if  not  of  a  third  edition.  It  is  understood,  too, 
among  lovers  of  that  richest  of  modern  literature,  that  he  has  other  trea- 
sures waiting  in  his  desk  for  a  publisher,  among  them  the  whole  of  Jean 
Paul's  Titan.  Meanwhile,  he  gives  us  this  little  book,  consisting  of  small 
poems,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  drawn  from  Riickert  and  Freili- 
grath,  though  Schiller  leads  off  wiih  a  piece  of  some  seventeen  pages,  and 
Uhland,  Herwegh,  Jacobi,  and  others,  are  not  forgotten.  The  book  is  evi- 
dently made  up,  on  no  specific  plan,  of  such  pieces  as  from  time  to  tiwe 
have  particularly  struck  the  mind  of  the  translator. 

Translating  may  possibly  be  thought  an  inferior  sort  of  business  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  how  much  goes  to  it ;  but  for  our  part,  we  have  oflen 
been  tempted  to  think  that  it  demands  higher  powers  than  original  compo- 
sition. More  delicate,  various  and  ready  talents  it  certainly  does  require. 
Without  the  glow  and  impulse  of  creation,  the  translator  must  yet  at- 
tain all  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  form  which  that  impulse  gives.  To  this 
add  the  difficulty,  often  the  impossibility,  of  expressing  in  one  language  all 
the  shades  of  meaning  which  words  convey  in  another,  and  you  have  some 
idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  a  translator,  especially  of 
poetry. 

These  difficulties,  Mr.  Brooks  often  comes  as  near  to  mastering  as  can  be 
wished  for.  The  poems  of  Freiligrath  seem,  to  us  on  the  whole,  better  trans- 
lated than  the  others,  if  we  except  the  **  Homage  of  the  Arts,'*  by  Schiller, 
which,  with  submission,  we  are  fain  to  think  was  easy  to  render,  not  having 
any  very  transcendent  merit  in  the  original.  Some  of  Riickert's  pieces  are 
also  skilfully  done.  Of  these  "  The  Wandering  Jew;*  "  llie  Four 
Ways;*  and  some  of  the  "  Quatrains"  are  nearly  faultless.  The  same  may 
occasionally  be  said  of  detached  efforts  from  other  autho/'s ;  and  altogether, 
the  book  has  more  substantial  value  than  many  of  greater  pretensions. 

But  compared  with  the  perfect  translations  of  Longfellow,  or  even  with 
those  of  Mary  Howitt,  we  must  say  that  Mr.  Brooks  has  not  been  so  felici- 
tous in  the  present  volume  as  was  to  have  been  hoped.  There  is  too  much 
about  it  that  is  merely  mechanical ;  the  verbal  tricks  and  devices  to  help  out 
a  halting  rhyme,  or  fill  up  a  stanza,  are  too  frequent  and  palpable — the  verse 
does  not  flow  as  it  were  of  itself,  but  is  pushed  on  by  somebody  from  be- 
hind. A  really  good  translation  will  seem  to  you  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  language  in  which  you  see  it.  This  is  scarcely  the  case  with  these 
pieces ;  the  translator  lets  his  shackles  be  seen  too  plainly,  and  sometimes 
even  limps  with  them. 

We  regret  that  the  want  of  room  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  better 
jastice,  either  to  this  volume  of  Mr.  Brooks's,  or  to  the  others  at  which  we 
have  just  glanced.  We  believe,  however,  that  our  view,  though  rapid,  has 
not  been  negligent,  and  that  where  minute  criticism  has  been  out  of  our 
power,  we  have  not  overlooked  the  general  features  of  the  subject.  Finally, 
we  have  to  say  that  the  only  one  of  our  half  dozen  poets  who  can  claim  to 
have  produced  works  really  ''  new,"  is  Mr.  Emerson.  Whatever  merit  may 
be  accorded  to  the  others,  their  poems  do  not  display  power  or  origi- 
nality enough  to  make  any  deep  or  permanent  mark  in  literature.  More- 
over, the  American  Poet  is  not  in  our  view  to  be  born  in  New-fhigland, 
but  in  a  broader  and  more  genial  region,  where  nature  is  less  restricted. 
The  great  men  of  this  country  are  to  appear  beside  the  mighty  rivers  and 
amidst  the  fruitful  fields  of  the  west.  Thence  too  will  come  to  us  the  poets 
of  immortal  name;  great,  world-embracing  souls,  who  shall  weave  all 
things  into  their  strains,  and  paint  as  in  fire  all  forms  of  passion,  opening  up 
for  man  the  blessedness  of  Paradise  and  the  glories  of  the  New  Golden  Age. 
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TIE  ENBLISH  BETOLUTION  OF  1688.* 

Thb  character  of  Sir  James  Mackintosli,  as  a  philosopher  and  historian, 
is  well  known.  In  reference  to  the  present  work,  put  forth  under  so 
modest  a  title,  it  will  suffice  to  observe,  that  it  bears  the  stamp  of  its  au- 
thor's mind.  Without  attempting,  therefore,  to  enter  into  any  critical 
examination  of  its  merits,  our  design  is,  to  throw  out  a  few  random 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  the  work  itself — the  Revolution  of  16S8. 

As  one  of  the  great  subjects  of  history  is,  the  progress  and  develope- 
ment  of  those  principles  which  tend  to  the  promotion  of  public  and  pri- 
vate prosperity  and  happiness,  the  Revolution  of  1688  must  be  invested 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  When  we  compare  it  with  the  great 
rebellion  of  1640,  and  consider  that  upon  its  issue  depended,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  English  nation,  we  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  comparative  mildness  and  success  with  which 
it  was  accompanied.  **  The  English  people  owe,"  says  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers,  **  to  the  representatives  who  sat  in  the  Convention  Parliament, 
their  privileges,  their  lives,  their  liberties,  their  religion,  and  their  pre- 
sent and  future  security  from  slavery  and  arbitrary  power."  f — Nor  must 
this  be  considered  as  attaching  to  their  measures  an  undue  importance  at 
the  expense  of  those  statesmen  of  the  commonwealth,  whose  lives  were 
characterised  by  a  noble,  though  oftentimes  mistaken,  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  popular  rights.  The  hiotorian  who  views  the  revolution  of  1640  with 
an  impartial  eye,<annot  but  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  successful.  Many 
of  the  beneficial  changes  effected  by  it  were  of  short  duration.  The  old 
constitution  of  England,  which,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  reception 
of  the  Republican  Idea,  had  always  been-  regarded  with  a  prescriptive 
veneration  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  was,  without  difficulty,  re- 
established on  the  death  of  Cromwell.  At  the  Restoration,  many  of  the 
best  laws  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  abro- 
gated. In  order  to  restore  the  church,  the  rigors  of  the  Test  Act  were 
resorted  to.  As  a  means  of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  the  Royal  House, 
the  body  of  the  Protector  was  exhumed,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
the  vulgar.  The  same  men  who,  a  few  years  before,  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  take  part  in  the  execution  of  their  sovereign,  were  now  be- 
come the  very  paragons  of  loyalty.  So  great  was  the  re-action — so  com- 
plete was  the  undoing  of  everything  that  had  been  done — that  it  seems, 
at  first  sight,  as  if  the  only  result  of  the  virtuous  endeavors  of  such  men 
as  Hampden,  and  Pym,  and  Vane,  and  others,  was  to  cause  the  English 
people  no  longer  to  feel  the  dignity  of  conscious  independence. 

It  is,  then,  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  which  must  be  referred  the  set- 
tling of  the  English  constitution ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  those  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  which  had  their  origin 
as  far  back  as  Magna  Charta.  And  yet,  as  before  intimated,  the  revolu- 
tion, important  ss  were  the  interests  staked  upon  its  issue,  was  marked 
in  its  inception  by  an  unusual  quietness — ^by  a  comparative  freedom 
from  all  disturbance  or  agitation.  England,  in  the  seven  months  which 
elapsed  from  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  1687  to  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 

*  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Sir  James  Mackintosb.    Philadelphia :  Carey  ^  Hart. 
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lowing  summer,  presented  an  external  appearance  of  the  most  undis- 
turbed and  profound  tranquillity.  There  were  none  of  those  riots — ^none 
of  those  disorderly  assemblies,  which  served  as  preludes  to  the  ciril  war 
under  Charles  I.  Flattering  addresses  still  continued  to  flow  towards 
the  throne ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  frequent  controversial  ser- 
mons against  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
complete  acquiescence  in  the  established  order  of  things.  No  one  would 
pretend  to  say  that  a  revolution  like  that  of  16S8  was  brought  about 
without  considerable  public  excitement ;  yet,  as  before  said,  when  we 
compare  the  calm  though  earnest  state  of  the  popular  mind  at  the  time, 
with  the  frenzy  that  too  often  accompanied  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  a 
former  day,  we  cannot  help  inquiring  with  surprise  the  cause  of  so  great 
a  difference.  It  would  be  expected  that  a  people  on  the  point  of  being 
restored  to  rights  from  which  they  had  long  been  debarred,  would  grow 
impatient,  and,  in  consoquence,  not  possess  that  caution  so  necessary  in 
effecting  radical  reforms  in  government.  But  it  vtras  not  so  with  the 
English  people  in  1688.  Whether  we  attribute  the  unusual  calm  to  their 
hopes  and  fears — to  their  distrust  and  suspicion  ; — whether  they  "  main^ 
tained  a  stillness*'  in  order  to  watch  their  opponents,  as  well  as  ascertain 
the  integrity  and  courage  of  their  friends, — certain  it  is,  that  an  unusually 
long  time  elapsed  before  there  appeared  those  marks  of  national  disap- 
probation which  announce  a  legal  resistance  to  power ;  and  even  when 
affairs  arrived  at  such  a  crisis  that  resistance  became  an  imperative  duty, 
we  hear  of  none  of  those  sanguinary  excesses  which  so  often  accompany 
outbreaks  of  popular  passion. 

In  tracing  these  results  to  their  causes,  there  need  not  be  much  hesi- 
tancy in  referring  them  to  the  religious  character  of  the  contest.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  no  principle  of  our  nature  more  powerful  and 
active  than  the  religious  principle.  Under  its  influence  humanity  is  in- 
spired with  heroic  fortitude,  and  the  most  discordant  interests  are  made 
to  harmonize,  in  opposition  to  those  who  wish  to  force  upon  us  a  difTerent 
creed.  A  unity  of  faith  in  matters  that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  soul, 
is  a  bond  which  indissolubly  unites  men,  between  whom,  in  other  re- 
spects, there  is  not  the  slightest  sympathy  of  thought  or  feeling.  When 
James  II.  levelled  his  attacks  at  the  established  church,  he  at  once  excit- 
ed the  prejudices  and  exasperated  the  feelings  of  a  large  majority  of  his 
subjects.  A  dispassionate  observer  at  the  time,  as  he  contemplated  the 
means  employed  and  the  end  to  be  obtained,  might  have  readily  foreseen 
— ere  the  horizon  of  royal  hopes  was  clouded — ^that  the  odds  were 
too  great  for  Roman  Catholicism  to  win  the  victory.  As  the  event  proved, 
such  was  the  disparity  in  the  strength  of  the  parties,  that  the  contest, 
without  being  tediously  protracted,  was  most  decisive  against  the  waning 
fortunes  of  the  court.  Though  apparently  a  vogue  imagining,  it  seems 
that  there  is  something  in  Catholicism  which  does  not  and  cannot  accord 
with  the  An^lo-Saxon  mind.  It  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  dreamy  and 
sensitive  Italian,  with  whom  to  feel  is  to  think — with,  whom  religion  is 
more  the  child  of  the  senses  than  of  the  reason  ; — whose  soul  can  be  ele- 
vated as  much  by  imposing  ceremonies  as  by  calm  and  holy  reflection ; 
but  it  is  not  so  congenial  to  the  descendants  of  the  old  Teutonic  stock, 
who  can  raise  tlieir  aspirations  to  the  Deity  as  well  in  the  closet  as  under 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's ; — in  whom,  instead  of  gorgeous  vestments  and 
priestly  pomp,  the  story  of  the  cross  can  awaken 

*'  Thouglits  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  concludtd,  that  the  Revolution  of 
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J688  was  as  niiltl  and  saccesaful  a  reyolutioii,  considering  tbe  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved  in  its  issue,  as  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  mo* 
dem  times ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  do  not  hazard  much  in 
saying,  that  its  happy  results  are,  in  an  eminent  degree,  attributable  to 
its  religious  character.     And  yet,  there  are  some  writers  of  the  present 
day,  belonging  to  the  Tory  school,  who,  braced  up  by  the  plea  that  effects 
cannot  justify  causes,  contend,  that  the  Parliament  assembled  at  West- 
minster on  the  22d  of  June,  1688,  was  illegally  constituted,  and  therefore 
all  its  acts  were  voidable,  if  not  absolutely  void.     The  main  argument 
brought  forward  to  their  support  is,  that  this  Parliament  was  not  sum- 
moned by  the  king's  icriL    In  reply,  let  us  suppose  that  in  an  hereditary 
kingdom  the  king  should  die  withouX  any  heir,  either  lineal  or  collateral : 
the  crown,  in  such  a  case,  would  escheat  to  the  whole  people  and  na- 
tion, who,  in  turn,  would  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  to  whom  they 
pleased,  and  to  alter  and  change  the  government  into  whatever  form  they 
might  think  fit.     An  instance  of  a  like  power  being  exercised  may  be 
found  in  Charles  the  Gross,  who,  dying  without  any  heir,  the  kingdoms 
under  his  sway  severally  chose  their  own  rulers : — ^France  choosing 
Charles  the  Simple — some  choosing,  in  Italy,  Berengarius,  and  others 
Guido — while  tbe  Germans  chose  Amolph,  Duke  of  Bavaria.     Now  for 
the  application  of  this  to  our  present  case.    James  II.,  for  what  cause  it 
is  immaterial,  abandons,  forsakes,  and  leaves  his  people — ^thereby  becom- 
ing, as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  civilly  dead.    What,  then,  was  to  be 
done  in  such  an  emergency  ]     Nothing  more,  we  conceive,  than  what 
actually  was  done,  viz. :   several  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal-^ 
many  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  ot  a  former  Parliament— 
•the  aldermen,  and  divers  of  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  London, 
— addressed  themselves  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  desiring  him  to  send 
letters,  subscribed  by  himself,  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  well 
as  to  the  several  shires,  counties,  universities,  cities,  boroughs,  and  cinque- 
ports  of  the  nation,  for  electing  representatives  to  meet  at  Westminster 
on  the  S2d  of  January,  to  adopt  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
ligious rights,  laws,  liberties,  properties,  and  peace  of  the  realm.     But 
they  were  called  together  by  htt^ra^  and  not  by  torit^  it  is  said.     A  nice 
distinction,  indeed,  yet  one  which  conflicts  with  ancient  records,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  great  charter  of  king  John,  who,  in  the  I7th  year  of  his 
reign,  promises  to  summon  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  earls — ^not  by  writ, 
but  by  letters,  "  per  literas  nostras."*    Can  anything  be  clearer?     How- 
ever, there  is  another  objection  :    the  Prince  of  Orange,  it  is  urged,  was 
not  king  at  tbe  time  of  his  sending  forth  these  letters*      This  is  readily 
granted,  and  yet,  if  there  is  anything  in  jM-ecedent,  English  history  is 
replete  with  examples  in  which  Parliaments,  assembled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, have  been  considered  good  to  all  intents  and  purposes.    When  Ed- 
ward II.  was  imprisoned  by  his  queen,  son,  and  nobles,  they  issued  writs 
in  the  imprisoned  king's  name,  to  summon  the  lords,  and  to  choose 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1325.    This  act,  as  we  all  know,  was  done  against  the  will  of 
the  king ;  yet  the  lords  and  commons,  as  soon  as  convened,  deposed  Ed- 
ward II.,  and  declared  for  his  son,  who,  together  with  the  lords  and  com- 
mons thus  irregularly  assembled,  have,  in  all  subsequent  time,  been  con- 
sidered a  lawfully  constituted  Parliament.      We  might  adduce  several 
other  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  did  our  limits  allow  it — all  going  to 

show,  that  the  Parliament  which  met  and  resolved  that  the  Prince  of 

« 
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Orange  Bboald  be  king  of  England,  was  a  good  Parliament  to  all  intents 
and  purposes ;  and  if  so,  there  can  be  but  little  weight  attached  to  the 
above  mentioned  objection  of  those  who  seek  to  disparage  the  authors  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  ^ 

Connected  with  this  part  of  our  subject  is  another  consideration, 
touching  the  merits  of  William  III.,  which  we  will  not  pass  over.  It  iS' 
a  common  thing  to  hear  him  styled  the  deliverer  of  the  English  nation. 
To  him  is  often  ascribed  the  entire  success  of  the  revolution,  and  with- 
out his  timely  appearance  at  Torbay,  it  is  said,  the  generous  efforts  of 
the  English  people  must  have  proved  a  signal  failure.  Now,  to  deny 
that  the  highest  praise  is  due  William  III.  for  the  consummate  skill  and 
forecast  with  which  he  conducted  all  his  measures,  would  be  absurd. 
Not  to  dwell  with  emotions  of  pleasure  upon  his  heroic  struggles  for  the 
rights  of  humanity,  would  be  uie  part  of  ingratitude.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  English  revolution  was  achieved,  not  by  a  few  angry 
churchmen — ^not  by  a  party  of  over-reaching  aristocrats — not  by  a  riot- 
ous crowd  of  dirty  ragamuffins, — ^but  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Leader  or  no  leader,  their  end  was  before 
them.  Their  means  were  adequate.  Their  success  was  inevitable.  Be- 
sides, the  contest  between  absolute  power  and  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom was  not  confined  to  England,  but  was  common  to  all  Europe.  The 
actors  were  different — ^the  stage  was  different — the  scenes  were  different 
— ^but  the  drama  was  the  same.  Opposition  to  the  narrow  and  grasping 
policy  of  Louis  XIV.  was  but  another  term  for  resistance  to  James  II. 
A  coalition  against  the  one  was  in  fact  a  coalition  against  the  other.  If, 
then,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  averse  to  the  principles  of  Louis 
XIV.,  is  it  not  probable  that  successful  attempts  would  have  been  made, 
had  the  Prince  of  Orange  never  entered  on  the  stage,  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  similar  principles  in  England  1  Would  it  not  have  been  the 
height  of  inconsistency  to  oppose  the  policy  of  Louis,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  look  passively  on  the  encroachments  of  his  colleague  1  We  re- 
peat, the  success  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  not  dependent  on  the 
efforts  of  a  single  individual.  As  long  as  the  European  mind  revolted 
from  all  persecution,  whether  in  matters  of  religion  or  of  state,  the  rights 
of  the  English  people  were  secure.* 

We  have  thus  thrown  out  a  few  disjointed  ideas  on  one  of  the  great 
eras  in  English  history.  The  subject  is  vast  and  comprehensive.  To 
grasp  it  in  all  its  bearings  would  require  more  ability  and  research  than 
we  can  give  it.  The  Declaration  of  Rights — the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
— ^the  Civil  List — the  reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice — are  all 
subjects  of  infinite  importance, — ^the  examination  of  which  we  must  de- 
fer to  a  future  day.  We  close  our  remarks,  and  in  so  doing  recommend 
the  careful  study  of  the  "  Fragment  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.^'  Con- 
taining as  it  does  the  philosophy  of  a  great  revolution,  and  tracing  the 
progress  of  free  principles,  it  must  ever  be  valuable  to  the  students  of 
our  own  country  especially,  as  a  connecting  link  between  European  and 
American  civilization. 

4*  How  remote  and  extensive  were  the  causes  of  the  Revolution  of  168S  may  be  seen  from 
the  language  of  Guizot :  ^'  Cette  crise  arriva  par  des  caiLses  ^upurieures  merae  a  Tdtat  interieur 

de  rA%'let(?rre.  Elle  a  6x6  Europt^enne  aussi  bien  qu'  Anprlaise.  CVst  ici  que  la  rdvolution 
d'Anjrleterre  se  rattache  par  les  fails  mdme«,  et  indcpt-ndammenl  de  Tintluence  qu'a  pu  exercer 
son  exempte,  au  cours  general  de  la  civilisation  Kuropeenne. — Hist,  de  la  CiviL  en  Europe^ 
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The  Americans  are,  or  ougbt  to  be,  a  plain  people.     Professing  to 
be  republican  in  government,  it  behooves  that  every  department  of  the 
administration  accord  with  this  profession ;  otherwise  the  world  will 
not  long  give  us  credit,  nor  can  we  claim  it,  of  acting  out  a  theory  which 
recognizes  mankind  as  by  nature  equal,  and  proposes  to  dispense  equal 
justice  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  manner.     It  may  not  be  denied,  that 
so  far  as  the  wishes  of  those  who  framed  the  government  can  be  drawn 
from  an  introspection  of  its  mechanism,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  or- 
ganized the  various  state  politics  in  subordination  thereto,  the  design 
was  to  place  it  upon  the  most  natural  plan  of  checks  and  balances— one 
which  would  not  foster  the  interests  of  one  class  of  citizens  to  the  detri- 
ment of  another,  nor  admit  the  employment  of  means  not  consonant  with 
the  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  multifarious  objects 
which  it  was  designed  to  secure.     Yet  it  is  most  clear  that  the  system 
has  not  operated,  and  is  not  now  operating,  in  harmony  with  the  design  of 
its  benevolent  founders,  at  least  in  some  of  the  details  of  its  administra- 
tion, one  of  which  will  be  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  the  present 
essay.     We  do  not  deem  this  evil  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  recur 
to  original  principles ;  the  corrective  can,  and  will  be  applied  without 
disorganization.     We  propose  here  only  to  discuss  one  of  the  adjuncts  of 
our  systems  of  judicature,  as  they  exist  in  the  different  states ;  for  though 
differing  in  the  specific  powers  of  each  tribunal,  as  well  as  in  the  number 
of  courts,  they  are  all  obnoxious  to  the  objections  here  urged  to  the  pu- 
rity and  simplicity  of  their  character,  which  objections  lie,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  mercenary  litigation  in  their  investigations.     Courts  of  justice 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  free  from  bias  ;  not  only  that  of  the  natu- 
ral feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  judges,  but  more  especially  of  the  influ- 
ences which  may  be  artificially  exerted  upon  their  minds  by  interested 
parties.      The  former  tendency  to  bias  has  been  wisely  avoided  in  our 
judges  by  a  voluntary  interchange  of  adjudication  in  certain  cases,  while 
the  latter  remains  in  full  force.     We  mean  not  here  to  deride  the  ambi- 
tion (truly  laudable)  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  constitutions  and 
laws  under  which  we  live.     Nor  would  it  be  unworthy  of  the  wisest  and 
best  to  qualify  themselves  for  usefulness  in  this  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment.  We  speak  of  the  practice  which  universally  governs  our  courts 
of  justice,  and  the  suicidal  tendency  of  such  practice  on  the  design  and 
objects  for  which  they  were  instituted.     Should  we  be  told,  that  in  some 
distant  island  of  the  sea,  a  court  of  equity  had  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  impartial  justice  to  all  the  inhabitants;  but  that  in 
order  to  insure  this  object,  the  most  cunning,  crafty,  and  sagacious  men 
on  the  island  were  invited  into  its  most  sacred  deliberations,  and  pe]> 
niitted  to  exert  their  mightiest  influence  to  warp  the  judges  in  their  judg^ 
ment ; — that  these  men  were  actuated  by  the  strongest  motives  of  the  hu- 
man breast,  to  pervert  the  principles  of  justice,  and  defeat  the  inten- 
tions of  honest  complainants  by  some  of  the  devices  of  their  wonderful 
arts ; — that  they  held  themselves  in  readiness,  and  sold  their  services  to 
the  highest  bidder,  to  advocate  even  the  most  unworthy  cause,  and  plighted 
their  honor  and  reputation  to  prosecute  it  successfully — ^we  should  hardly 
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think  of  submitting  our  rights  to  the  arbitration  of  such  a  tribunal,  and 
should  rather  be  astonished  to  find  that  any  cause  had  been  there  deci- 
ded in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  equity.     And  yet,  such  a 
paradoxical  procedure  prevails  in  all  our  courts  of  judicature.     The  pro- 
fessional lawyer  comes  into  court,  not  with  the  view  or  intention  to  fa- 
ciUtate  the  administration  of  justice,  but  under  a  moral,  legal,  and  pro- 
fessional obligation  to  advance  the  interest  of  his  own  client  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  opposing  party.     He  is  not  only  bound  by  this  obligation,  but 
he  is  moreover  prompted  by  the  strongest  motives  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  human  mind — (interest  and  ambition) — to  turn  the  scale  of 
justice  in  his  favor.     And  this,  experience  teaches  us  he  will  do,  though 
every  principle  of  right  be  violated,  and  the  clearest  statutes  of  the  state 
distorted.     In  the  advocacy  of  a  weak  or  untenable  cause,  he  labors  first 
to  throw  his  adversary  off,  by  availing  himself  of  some  trivial  informality, 
in  no  way  affecting  the  real  merits  of  the  cause,  or  to  make  up  a  false  issue, 
by  which  the  true  merits  may  be  kept  masked  from  the  minds  of  the 
triers.     He  next  labors  to  falsify  and  embarrass  the  witness,  that  his 
testimony  may  stand  self-confuted,  or  be  shorn  of  its  proper  bearing  and 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  those  it  is  intended  to  enlighten ;  and  if  he 
do  not  always  succeed,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  intelligence  and  saga- 
city of  the  witness,  whose  penetration  enables  him  to  detect  the  strata- 
gem intended  to  circumvent  and  mislead  him.     Nor  is  it  difficult  so  to 
embarrass  a  modest  or  timid  witness,  as  to  cause  him  to  express  himself 
in  language  apparently  incongruous,  and  which  may  be  disingenuously 
turned  to  invalidate  his  evidence.     It  is  certainly  most  irreligious  and 
preposterous  to  confuse  a  witness  while  deposing  on  his  oath  before 
God  and  man,  and  that  in  a  cause  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  disinter- 
ested.    His  sincerity  and  honesty  are  as  much  to  be  relied  on  as  that  of 
the  constitutional  arbiters  in  the  cause ;  and  if  we  are  not  to  expect  the 
truth  from  him,  we  have  no  guaranty  that  the  cause  will  be  finally  deci- 
ded in  sincerity  and  truth — the  same  motives  of  conscience  and  good  faith 
generally  operating  on  both,  judge  and  witness.     But  it  is  in  the  subse- 
quent pleadings  before  the  jury  that  every  stratagem  is  used,  every  arti- 
fice employed,  and  every  species  of  imposition  practiced,  that  the  case 
admits  of,  or  the  abilities  of  the  legal  juggler  can  invent.     Evidence  is 
distorted;    the  law  is  misinterpreted;  facts  are  mistated,    or  made  to 
assume  a  false  coloring;    and  justice,  herself,  almost  turned  to  ridi- 
cule.    Every  passion  of  the  human  breast  is  appealed  to ;  all  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature  are  sought  to  be  aroused;  while  every  considera- 
tion  afiecting   our  selfishness  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the    mind,  in 
order  to  afiect  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  speaker's  cause.     Even  the  most 
holy  temple  of  divine  justice  is  desecrated  by  a  misapplication  of  its  sa- 
cred oracles  to  the  subserviency  of  an  unworthy  purpose;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  orator  imagines  he  has  transfused  the  poison  of  his  own 
interested  conceptions  into  the  minds  of  the  jury,  that  he  withdraws  from 
the  contest,  and  awaits  the  effect  of  his  charlatanry.     Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  the  magical  transformations  of  eloquence,  or  the  sickly  vapors 
of  sophistical  ratiocination,  have  incapacitated  the  juror  for  rendering  a 
true  verdict.     We  are  hero  met  by  the  argument,  **  that  each  party  has 
his  advocate,  and  that  this  insures  a  fair  trial."     We  may  admit  that  this 
makes  something  like  a  balance  of  wrongs,  but  even  this  cannot,  with 
truth,  be  affirmed.     The  advocates  are  never  equal  in  talent,  and  conse- 
quently play  an  unequal  game  at  the  tactics  of  logomachy ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  predict  the  decision  of  a  cause,  when  an  experienced  and  elo- 
luent  advocate  is  opposed  by  one  of  ordinary  ability,  more  especially  in 
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our  circuit  courts,  where  the  great  mass  of  husineBS  is  transacted.  But 
suppose  the  advocates  to  be  equal — the  tendency  of  a  sophistical  course 
of  argumentation  is  to  perplex  the  jury,  and  to  displace  in  the  mind 
those  natural  feelings  of  right  and  wrong,  which  spontaneously  arise  on 
the  contemplation  oi  the  facts  and  the  law,  and  to  substitute  the  ingenious^ 
unnatural  and  specious  conclusions  of  the  speaker ;  and  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  entertain  but  a  small  part  of  the  wily  sophisms  intended  to  mislead, 
retaining  only  the  most  imposing,  and  these  generally  derived  from  the 
last  speaker,  a  verdict  must  now  be  rendered  on  false  data,  having  en- 
tirely merged  their  own  conceptions  of  justice  in  a  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  those,  to  whom  they  still  fallaciously  look  for  a  proper  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  the  law.  So  completely  has  the  juror  lost  sight  of 
his  prior  sense  of  justice,  in  his  efforts  to  follow  the  counsel,  that  should 
the  latter  inadvertently  fail  to  press  the  strong  points  of  his  cause,  he 
feels  himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  them,  however  material  to  a  rightful 
decision ;  and  thus  the  cause  is  decided,  not  on  its  merits,  but  upon  the 
exparte  pleadings  of  the  advocates.  We  have  spoken  only  of  the  sinister 
influence  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury.  It  may  be  asked,  Is  the 
judge  himself  inaccessible  to  the  seductive  power  of  eloquence  1  Surely, 
no  one  who  knows  himself,  or  the  laws  which  govern  the  currents  of  the 
human  heart,  will  for  a  moment  deny,  that  all  men  are  warped  in  their 
judgment  by  the  touching  ^nd  .striking  appeals  to  their  sympathies  or 
to  their  prejudices,  which  the  astute  lawyer  perpetually  essays.  It  was 
not  the  righteousness  of  Patrick  Henry's  cause,  vvhen  he  plead  against 
the  Parsons,  that  caused  the  judges  to  fly  from  the  bench,  and  sat  the 
house  of  Burgesses  in  tears, — tor  these  sublime  effects  of  his  electrical 
voice  had  been  produced  before  the  mind  had  time  to  digest  the  logical 
propositions  of  a  demonstrative  argument.  It  was  the  iiresistible  force 
of  that  talismanic  power,  by  which  this  man  was  able  to  transfer  his  own 
vivid  conceptions  to  the  minds  of  his  auditory,  without  the  necessary  in* 
tervention  of  any  very  foixible  reasoning,  and  which  imparted  the  most 
complete  success  in  his  profession,  whenever  there  was  a  field  for  its  op- 
eration. All  men  possess  this  power  in  some  degree,  and  may  now-a- 
days  enjoy  very  distinguished  talents,  which  are  employed  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  injustice,  or  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  between  social 
brethren. 

If,  then,  both  the  judge  and  jury  are  susceptible  to  the  transforming 
influence  of  eloquence  and  specious  argumentation,  with  what  consis- 
tency can  a  man  be  introduced  into  the  sacred  deliberations  of  a  court 
of  justice,  who  will  use  these  agents,  with  the  professed  intention  to 
advance  the  interest  of  one  party  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  ?  To 
whatever  extent  the  court  yield  to  this  pernicious  influence,  it  so  far 
swerves  from  justice  and  contravenes  the  objects  of  its  creation.  If  our 
courts  need  jurisconsults,  let  them  be  men  disinterested  and  impartial, 
well-qualifled  to  expound  the  law,  and  sustained  by  the  government. 
Such  men  might  be  valuable  auxiliaries  in  intricate  cases,  while  they 
would  have  no  reason  to  misapply  a  clear  and  unequivocal  statute.  We 
believe  our  judges  should  themselves  understand  the  laws,  and  be  able 
to  apply  them  without  foreign  aid.  It  should  be  their  special  business 
to  protect  the  jury  from  impertinent  and  irrelevant  matter,  as  well  as 
from  everything  likely  to  effect  a  bias  in  their  judgment  —  to  have 
every  cause  placed  on  its  true  merits,  and  decided  by  its  own  proper  rule. 
This  is  indeed  their  duty  at  present,  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  transferred 
to  the  advocates  of  the  parties,  who  use  the  monstrous  privilege  to  pour 
ioto  the  mind  the  jaundice  of  their  own  selfish  views  and  designs.    The 
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Athenians  acted  witb  wisdom  in  avoiding  this  source  of  fraud  and  in- 
justice in  their  judicial  investigations.  With  them  no  advocacy  of 
causes  was  permitted,  lest  the  judges  should  be  biassed  in  their  decis- 
ions thereby  ;  and  it  is  asserted  they  held  their  most  important  trials  by 
night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  influence  of  sympathy,  which  the  counte- 
nance or  manners  alone  may  engender  in  the  mind.  Yet  so  celebrated 
was  the  court  of  Areopagus  for  the  equity  of  its  decisions,  that  the 
neighboring  nations  often  sent  thither  their  hardest  causes  for  adjudica- 
tion. At  Kome,  a  severe  statute  was  enacted  to  repress  the  mercenary 
patron,  who  sat  himself  up  to  sell  legal  opinions,  and  for  a  time  the  ini- 
quitous custom  was  suppressed ;  but  the  cupidity  of  her  citizens  pre- 
vailed over  a  feeble  and  ill-sustained  sense  of  justice,  and  thb  nation 
was  subsequently  cursed  with  the  evil  we  complain  of.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  to  have  had  its  rise  in  the  government,  and  to  have  been  the 
result  of  an  impracticable  scheme  to  republicanize  the  people,  and  pre- 

'  vent  the  growth  of  an  odious  aristocracy.  It  was  the  custom  to  appoint 
from  the  patrician  orders  for  every  plebeian  a  patron,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  superintend  the  interests  of  his  client,  in  court  as  well  as  out  of  it. 
It  was  thought  that  this  law  would  establish  more  firmly  the  politico- 
social  bond,  and  cement  the  two  grand  orders  of  the  state,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  factitious  distinction  which  pride  and  opulence  ever  mark  out 
for  themselves.  This  scheme  was  laudable ;  yet  while  it  proved  inade- 
quate to  the  design,  it  had  the  effect  to  engender  an  aristocracy  far  more 
injurious  in  a  civil  and  moral  point  of  view,  than  that  intended  to  be 
forestalled  or  corrected.  The  English  borrowed  the  legal  profession 
from  the  Romans,  and  we  borrowed  it  from  them  ;  and  thus  an  institu- 
tion, springing  from  a  misdirected  Roman  statute,  and  fostered  by  avarice 
and  ambition,  has  been  foisted  in  upon  us,  to  shed  its  baleful  influence 
upon  and  mar  the  purity  of  the  most  sacred  councils  of  the  government 
It  is  contended,  that  as  the  judge  cannot  be  well-informed  in  every  case 
of  nice  discrimination  that  may  fall*within  his  jurisdiction,  he  requires 
the  elucidation  of  those  who  have  made  the  same  their  particular  study, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  place  it  in  its  just  aspect  before  the  court.  It 
must  be  replied,  that  the  exposition  relied  on  to  enlighten  the  court, 
comes  from  interested  sources,  and  is  obnoxious  to  suspicion.  It  is  just 
such  information  as  would  be  rejected  by  the  court,  if  derived  from  any 
other  than  a  professional  lawyer.  If  interest  vitiates  testimony,  and 
drives  the  partial  witness  from  the  court,  with  what  consistency  can  he 
be  admitted,  whose  only  motive  is  his  own  pecuniary  and  selfish  advance- 
ment ?  If  he  have  a  higher  motive  it  ts  ambition,  one  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  propel  him  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  equity ;  for  it  is 
ambition  to  achieve  a  victory  for  his  client,  regardless  ofr  conflicting  in- 
terests. It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  material  facts  in  the  case 
are  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  court  to  know,  the  law  arising  upon 
these  facts  being  of  clear  and  easy  application,  all  else  is  speculative 
and  irrelevant,  and  only  tends  to  embarrass  the  mind.  If  juries  are  in- 
capable of  appreciating  plain  facts,  and  applying  thereon  plain  statutes, 

N  in  vain  shall  we  expect  them  to  apprehend  the  ingenious,  sophistical, 
and  abstruse  circumlocution  of  partial  commentators,  and  still  more  re- 
mote must  be  the  hope  of  attaining  the  desiderata  of  every  legal  inves- 
tigation, (a  true  and  righteous  verdict.)  What  then  becomes  of  the 
boasted  palladium  of  English  and  American  liberties  1  But  it  is  a  slan- 
der upon  American  juries,  that  they  are  incapable  of  deciding  justly 
upon  the  merits  of  a  cause,  until  they  have  been  compelled  to  listen  to 
a  long  harangue,  and  this  often  the  most  tedious  and  fulsome ;  a  vain 
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repetition  of  testimony,  or  a  wanton  abose  of  some  honest  citizen,  whose 
character  stands  in  the  way  of  ne&rious  desigpis.  A  cause  is  safer  in  their 
hands  a  hundred  fold  without  the  comments  of  interested  adTOcates,  than 
with  the  perplexing  tergiTersations  of  their  spurious  wranglines ;  and  de- 
prived 01  those,  there  would  be  a  hundred-fold  less  of  dissatisfaction  with 
decisions  at  law  than  at  present,  taking  no  account  of  the  enormous 
fees  and  ruinous  expense  incident  to  the  plainest  suits.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  juror  feels  that  the  responsibility  of  examining  the  witness 
is  so  entirely  transferred  to  the  counsel,  that  he  but  seldom  asks  a  question, 
and,  indeed,  often  drops  into  a  state  of  stupid  indifference  during  the  nicest 
cross-examination.  Let  him  be  sensible  of  his  obligations,  and  he 
would  ask  questions  better  calculated  to  satisfy  his  mind,  than  any  that 
could  be  propounded  by  another.  He  would  be  aroused  to  a  just  sense 
of  his  constitutional  powers,  and  better  qualified  to  discharge  his  duty. 
It  is  the  want  of  responsibility  that  induces  the  present  state  of  supine- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  citizen-juror.  He  sees  the  most  profound  jurists 
of  the  country  differ  widely  in  their  construction  of  the  simplest  laws  ; 
that  he  can  transact  no  business  of  a  legal  nature  without  them,  and 
that  there  is  always  one  or  more  at  hand  to  expound  the  legal  doctrine 
of  whatever  cause  he  may  be  called  upon  to  arbitrate.  He  thus  settles 
down  into  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  bends  his  ener* 
gies  to  the  acquisition  of  means  for  the  support  of  those  who  think  for 
htm. 

If  Europe  was  once  priest-ridden  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  America 
may  now  be  said  to  be  in  the  same  state  of  vassalage  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. The  labor  of  thought  and  inquiry  is  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved from  the  common  people,  while  full  a  tithe  of  their  substance  is 
abstracted  to  feed  the  voracious  maws  of  these  hungry  disputants.  But 
a  graver  consideration  may  here  arise,  touching  the  political  as  well  as 
legal  vassalage  of  the  nation.  The  legal  profession,  by  a  very  natural 
tendency,  absorbs  all  political  office  and  emolument.  The  habit  of 
public  discussion,  and  the  transaction  of  public  business,  give  to  the 
professional  jurist  a  facility  and  confidence,  which  too  many  good-natured 
folks  regard  as  the  highest  qualifications  for  confidential  trusts ;  and  he 
stands  out  the  most  prominent  man  for  whatever  lucrative  or  honorable 
station  may  be  thought  worthy  of  his  talents.  His  boldness  prompts 
him  to  pretension,  while  the  modesty  of  the  private  citizen  opposes  no 
obstacle  to  his  ambition,  and  he  soon  finds  himself  installed  in  a  place, 
which,  had  virtue  and  true  merit  alone  been  consulted,  might  have  been 
possessed  by  some  less  assuming  aspirant.  Thus  it  is,  that  all  our 
public  offices  are  filled  with  this  class  of  our  citizens,  and  all  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  government  are  in  their  hands.  We  do  not  use  this  as  an 
argument,  "  ad  hominem" — for  virtue  is  not  necessarily  excluded  from 
the  profession.  We  wish  only  to  show  the  political  surveillance  that 
this  class  exercises  over  the  people  at  large,  the  ulterior  consequences 
of  which  it  is  disagreeable  to  predict  Nor  would  we  wish  to  make  an 
invidious  distinction,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  between  the  two  classes 
of  our  citizens ;  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that  the  inffuence  which 
long  and  confirmed  habits  of  prevarication  and  artifice  naturally  exert 
upon  the  mind,  renders  the  professional  lawyer  less  worthy  of  public 
confidence  than  the  plain  and  uncontaminated  private  citizen.  If  the 
former  occupies  the  halls  of  legislation  and  the  public  councils  of  the 
nation  with  long  and  well-digested  harangues,  that'  tickle  the  ear  or 
challenge  the  admiration  of  some  young  Pericles,  it  is  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sound  sense  and  judgment,  calculated  to  engender  a  false  tasto 
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for  the  light  and  friToloas,  and  disparage  the  simple  Roman  manners  of 
a  republican  people.  Again,  the  almost  inevitable  promotion  that  fol-* 
lows  in  the  wake  of  the  legal  profession,  is  calculated  to  paralyze  the 
energies  of  the  non-professional  classes,  and  prevent  that  acquaintance 
with  political  science,  which  would  result  from  a  different  system,  and 
which  it  is  the  interest  and  policy  of  every  good  gevemraent  to  foster 
in  its  citizens,  as  the  surest  guaranty  of  perpetuity.  It  forces  all  the 
ambitious  young  men  of  our  country  into  the  legal  profession,  not  (as  it 
should  be)  with  the  view  to  benefit  the  country,  or  aid  in  the  due  ad* 
ministration  of  the  laws,  but  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  step* 
ping-stone  to  office  and  to  distinction.  Many  enter  the  bureau  of  some 
veteran  practitioner,  and  read  a  few  months  in  hopes  to  acquire  the 
credit  for  legal  knowledge  sufficient  to  recommend  them  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  public,  while  others  essay  the  profession  until  they 
are  made  sensible  of  a  want  of  talents  to  ensure  success  at  a  game,  where 
thousands  of  adroit  gamesters  are  playing,  when  they  withdraw,  and  hold 
themselves,  as  they  are  generally  held,  qualified  candidates  for  any  po- 
litical station  that  may  be  created,  or  vacated  by  death,  removal  or  re^ 
signation.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  legal  profession  is  with  us 
greatly  redundant,  and  a  sordid  competition  is  constantly  kept  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  But  to  return ;  we  do  not  greatly  err  in 
regarding  our  trials  at  law,  in  connection  with  the  grand  objects  for 
which  they  were  instituted, '  as  the  most  splendid  farce  now  acted  in 
America,  by  legal  sanction,  and  were  we  not  long  used  to  them«  they 
would  appear  in  all  their  ludicrous  absurdity.  They  might  be  proper 
for  a  diplomatic  council,  where  each  party  was  striving  to  deceive 
or  wbeeale  the  other,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  selfish  objects  of  na* 
tional  aggrandizement ;  but  as  a  oouncii  where  the  citizens  of  the  same 
government  are  to  receive  equal  and  impartial  justice,  they  are  farcical 
in  the  extreme.  Here  every  species  of  influence,  trick,  or  artifice,  that 
can  amuse  the  fancy,  cajole  the  passions,  or  warm  the  heart  to  sympathy, 
are  permitted  to  be  used  with  the  professed  design  to  bias  the  mind  of 
the  judges;  and  were  this  design  not  in  some  degree  accomplished,  it 
would  be  wonderful  that  any  could  be  found  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  experi- 
ment Lastly,  the  ruinous  cost  of  such  an  establishment,  (apart  from 
the  deleterious  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  our  judicial  investigations, 
and  the  political  independence  of  our  citizens,)  might  afford  a  pretext 
for  questioning  its  propriety.  The  honest  plaintiff,  who  has  indulged  his 
debtor  till  indulgence  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue ;  who  has,  through  good 
will  and  a  desire  to  enable  him  to  pay  without  unnecessary  cost,  waited 
till  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  claim  by  procrastination,  must  now  fee  some 
barrister  with  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  his  debt  to  have  it  collected, 
making  a  heavier  tax  upon  him  than  would  naturally  be  thrown 
upon  the  debtor  by  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  suit.  But  the  debtor, 
now  become  the  defendant,  finding  that  he  can  still  protract  the  fraud 
and  injustice  of  non-payment,  and  annoy  and  vex  his  kind  creditor,  fees 
another  barrister,  who,  without  any  just  cause  for  delay,  enters  a  plea 
for  his  client,  for  which  he  charges  him  ten  dollars,  and  estops  the  plain* 
tiff  till  another  term  of  the  court,  at  which  he  still  labors  for  some  un- 
real cause  to  continue  the  suit  and  enhance  the  cost  of  the  parties.  Should 
he  fail,  he  now  advises  an  appeal,  while  he  raises  his  fee  to  keep  pace  with 
the  dignity  of  the  higher  court ;  and  when  it  has  at  last  run  the  ladder  of 
the  judicial  scale,  it  is  possibly  remanded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  origi- 
nal court,  where  it  is  to  be  decided  ;  and  thus  is  litigation  protiacted,  till 
the  lawyers  have  the  better  share  of  the  debt.     Could  the  expense  of  such 
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an  establishment  be  estimated  correctly,  it  would  probably  be  found  to 
amount  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  the  United  States, 
an  amount  equivalent  to  about  eight  times  the  revenue  of  the  general 
government,  and  sufficient  to  insure  to  every  child  raised  in  the 
United  States  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  academical  education.  This 
arrav  of  figures  is  not  urged  as  a  meritorious  argument  in  the  premises, 
but  IS  stated  merely  as  the  result  of  a  system  which  is  both  theoretically 
and  practically  antagonistic  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  American  people. 
Other  abuses  have  grown  out  of  this  system,  which  it  is  most  desirable 
to  correct ;  one  of  which  is  the  unbridled  defamation  of  men  of  all 
ranks,  which  is  beginning  to  be  allowed  by  the  courts  and  practised  by 
the  hired  sophisticators  of  the  law.  The  sanctuary  of  private  chai'acter 
should  ever  be  held  sacred  by  the  government  as  well  as  by  individuals. 
No  offence  will  sooner  provoke  the  fell  resentment  of  mankind  than  this ; 
and  we  hazard  but  little  in  predicting,  that  the  proud  spirit  of  our  people 
will  not  long  brook  the  presumptuous  insolence  which,  under  cover,  of 
the  laws,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  sinister  views,  unscrupulous- 
ly assails  the  most  unblemished  reputations  in  the  community  which  it 
has  cost  years  of  integrity  and  virtue  to  establish*  And  it  is  a  consider- 
ation not  less  humiliating  to  the  injured,  that  he  is  traduced  by  one  who 
is  himself  incapable  of  appreciating  that  pride  of  character  which  he  « 
would  fain  destroy,  and  who  is  actuated  only  by  the  grovelling  selfish- 
ness of  his  own  venal  ambition. 

The  chief  reliance  for  the  eradication  of  these  evils  must  be  upon  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people,  which  have  heretofore 
proved  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  eood  government,  and  will  ultimate- 
ly  triumph  over  whatever  real  ills  or  vices  mayhave  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  body  politic,  or  been  incorporated  with  its  organization.  The 
evil  we  have  attempted  here  to  rebuke,  being  both  venerable  for  its  anti- 
quity, and  sanctioned  by  legal  authority,  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  pre- 
judices of  mankind,  and  nothing  less  than  a  profound  sense  of  its  anti- 
republican  and  deleterious  operation  will  be  able  to  incite  to  the  requi- 
site vigor  of  action.  The  difficulty  is  still  augmented  by  the  fact,  Uiat 
the  government  and  its  functions  are  chiefly  in  the  hapds  of  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  perpetuating  the  evil.  Yet,  as  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  states  of  this  confederacy  has  already  laid  hold  of  the  pru- 
ning knife  and  inflicted  upon  it  a  mortal  blow,  we  do  not  despair  of  see- 
ing her  wise  example  imitated  by  her  sister  states,  and  our  happy  Ame- 
rica emancipated  from  this  cumbersome  appendage  of  a  semi-barbarous 
and  feudal  age. 
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TO  I.  1.  W. 

I  DEEMED  not  yet  again  to  love 

A  mortal  as  I  burn  for  thee  ; 
I  hoped  from  clime  to  dime  to  roTe, 

Wrapped  in  my  thoughts  like  ocean  free. 

But  thou  art  now  part  of  my  life, 
Thou  art  as  flame  within  my  heart. 

Though  still  I  war,  the  hapless  strife 
But  aids  more  firm  to  fix  the  dart. 

Man  never  felt  a  loye  like  mice, 
'Tis  deep  and  strong  as  ocean's  flow ; 

The  orbs  that  nightly  o'er  us  shine, 
Burn  not  with  light  of  purer  glow. 

Mock  not  the  heart  that  trusts  in  thee, 

But  be  to  it  a  guardian  star, 
That  still  shall  beam  with  sympathy 

Whatever  be  the  worldly  war. 

My  heart  is  proof  against  all  fear 
Of  what  may  chance  in  world  like  this ; 

But  tender  words  and  looks  appear 
Like  spirits  from  the  realms  of  bliss. 

They  melt  the  heart  hate  cannot'move, 
They  thaw  the  ice  around  it  cast, 

And  purer  feelings  loosened  rove 
Amid  its  dreams  of  love  so  vast. 

So  still  beam  on  with  joyous  light 
That  still  doth  thrill  my  being  through ; 

Mock  not — ^like  meteor  of  the  night. 
With  gleams  so  wild — ^they  hide  the  true. 

And  I  will  fold  in  love  so  warm' 

Thy  heart,  grown  old  with  grief  and  care, 
That  it  shall  laugh  at  every  storm, 

And  mock  at  ail  that  fortune  dare. 


TO   THE    SAME. 


I  cannot  throw  ray  heart  upon  my  tongue 

To  tell  my  full  o'ertlowiog  love  ; 
The  proud  soul's  curse  is  o'er  me  flung, 

I  cannot  speak  what  most  doth  move.  j 


/ 
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I  caDDot  bear  a  word  of  doubt, 
Saspicion's  glance  congeals  my  heart,— 

When  skeptic  looks  my  passion  flout, 
I  cannot  fidth  with  words  impart. 

Then,  lady,  do  not  doubt  my  love. 

For  still  it  bums,  and  ever  thine. 
As  stars  by  day  still  beam  above, 

Though  mortals  cannot  see  them  shine. 

Oh .'  let  our  love  be  like  a  star. 

That  gleams  from  out  the  sunset  sky, 

'Mid  golden  mists,  so  pale  and  far 
That  careless  eyes  no  light  descry. 

But  when  the  light  of  day  is  o'er 
The  joyous  spirit  beameth  bright. 

O'er  sighing  souls  its  soft  rays  pour, 
And  quicken  hearts  with  fresh  delight. 

So  let  my  love  be,  now,  to  thee, 

Like  moming*s  light,  bright,  fresh  and  glowing, 
Wild,  deep,  and  boundless  as  the  sea, 

And  with  eternal  freshness  flowing. 


THE  DREAM. 


TRAHSLATSD  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  BKINRICH  HEINE. 


What  is  it  frets  my  mad  blood  so? 
What  Sana  my  heart  to  this  wild  glow  ? 
My  blood  is  mad,  it  boils  and  fumes. 
And  fiery  heat  my  heart  consumes. 

My  blood  doth  rave,  and  boil  and  steam, 
Because  iVe  dreamed  a  fearful  dream ; 
He  came,  that  swarthv  son  of  night, 
And  bore  me  ofi'in  wild  affright. 

He  brought  me  to  a  brilliant  house. 
Where  harp-clang  blent  with  mad  carouse, 
And  tapers  gleam  with  torches  glare^ — 
I  gain<xl  the  nall|  and  entered  there. 

There  was  a  merry  marriage  rout, 
At  supper  sat  the  festal  crowd ; 
I  saw  uie  pair — ^my  heart,  it  died ! 
O,  woe !  my  loved  one  was  the  bride ! 

There  stood  my  love  in  all  her  bloom, 
A  stranger  man,  alas^  the  groom  ! 
Behind  the  state  chair  of  the  bride, 
'Midst  crowds  I  stood  and  scarcely  sighed. 

Philadelphia^  1847. 


The  music  rose  with  Joyous  glee ; 
The  merry  din,  it  troubled  me ; 
The  bride,  she  look'd  so  love  possess'd. 
Her  hand  the  bridegroom  gently  press'd. 

The  bridegroom  filled  his  goblet  up, 
And  sipp'd  aud  ^ve  the  bride  the  cup ; 
She  sweetly  smiled  the  groom  to  thank-* 
O,  woe !  'twas  my  red  blood  she  drank ! 

She  gazed  upon  him  lon^  and  sweet, 
The  bridegroom  dared  his  kiss  repeat ; 
He  kissed  her  on  her  cheek's  red  bloom, 
O,  woe  I  that  kiss,  it  sealed  my  doom ! 

My  tongue  lay  in  my  mouth  like  lead, 
My  throat  was  parch'd,  my  speech  wasfled,- 
The  music  rose,  the  dance  oegan, 
The  glittering  pair  before  them  span. 

And  whiles  I  gazed  so  deathly  sick. 
The  dancers  swept  before  me  quick ; 
The  bridegroom  spoke  a  gentle  word- 
She  blush'd,  but  not  with  anger  stirrU 
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BRITISH  ABtOOANCE. 

A  LATE  saucy  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  which, 
not  merely  irresponsible  members  of  that  body,  but  also  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter, stood  up  in  their  places  and  uttered,  though  in  more  moderate  lan- 
guage, yet  the  same  inveterate  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  debts  of 
the  American  States,  which  we  so  long  have  had  to  listen  to  from  news- 
paper scribblers,  has  earned  and  received  some  notice  from  the  press  of 
this  country ;  and  we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  moment  when 
public  attention  is  drawn  to  this  topic,  to  explain,  by  historical  facts,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  American  readers,  the  true  character  of  British  faith 
in  the  matter  of  their  national  finance.  This  debate  was  on  the  6th  of 
July.  Lord  George  Bentinck,  a  personage  whose  fame,  if  he  has  any, 
has  not  reached  this  side  of  the  water,  but  who  is  occasionally  men- 
tioned, if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  English  journals,  as  a  turf  character, 
and  a  young  England  man,  a  joint  of  Mr.  D'Israeli's  tail,  (though,  per- 
haps, he  is  another  person  altogether,)  presented  a  petition  from  holders 
of  Spanish  bonds,  which  are  in  a  very  drooping  state,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  made  a  dull  poke  at  debtor  states  generally,  quoting  Captain 
Truck's  author,  Vattel,  in  support  of  the  position  he  grandly  assumed,  of 
England's  right  and  duty  to  make  all  such  pay  their  dues,  and  showing 
that  Spain,  the  proprietor  of  an  island  called  Cuba,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
more  than  nine  millions  sterling,  and  guarded  only  by  nine  thousand  sol- 
diers, (but  one  man  to  each  thousand  guineas,  a  temptation  truly,)  en- 
counters a  very  considerable  risk  when  she  omits  to  pay  so  well-armed 
a  creditor  as  that  Christian  country,  which  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey  and 
his  friends  aspire  to  instruct.  Lord  George,  who,  we  dare  say,  is  a  very 
well-meaning  man,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  be  an  official  person,  is 
at  perfect  liberty,  just  as  the  newspapers  are,  to  say  what  he  pleases ; 
but  we  would  advise,  if  this  speech  be  a  specimen  of  his  genius,  that 
he  intermit  his  study  of  the  law  of  nations  and  borrow  a  copy  of  Vivian 
Grey.  His  lordship's  noble  friend.  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  whom  he  was  glad  to  see  return  to  his  seat,  and  than 
whom  ''  England  never  had  a  minister  of  more  determination  in  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  country,  and  demanding  hy  force,  if  necessary,  the  pay- 
ment," &c.,  then  arose  and  delivered  himself  of  an  harangue,  which, 
coming  from  a  cabinet  officer,  is  worth  the  remark  it  has  excited.  After 
a  prefatory  column  or  two,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  special  allu- 
sion to  us,  and  among  other  things  said,  *'  The  North  American  states 
really  are  able  to  pay,  and  have  no  excuse  for  not  paying  the  demands 
against  them."  *  ♦  "  Sir,  I  should  hope  that  the  North  American 
states  will  not  wait  until  an  example  is  set  by  their  South  American 
brethren,  but  that  they  will  previously  have  wiped  from  their  history  that 
blot,  which  must  be  considered  as  a  stain  upon  their  national  character." 
(Hear,  hear).  •*  I  take  this  opportunity,"  continued  the  warlike  lord, 
"  of  reminding  governments,  who  may  be  debtors  to  the  British 
people,  that  the  time  may  come  when  this  house  can  no  longer  sit  pa- 
tiently under  the  wrongs  and  injustice  inflicted  upon  the  subjects  of  this 
country.  (Cheers.)  That  the  time  may  come  when  the  British  nation 
may  no  longer  see,  with  the  same  tranquillity,  <£  1 50,000,000  due  to 
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Eoglisb  subjects,  the  principal  and  interest  of  wbicb  are  alike  unpaid  ; 
and  tbat  if  more  proper  efforts  adequately  to  fulfil  their  engagements  are 
not  made,  the  government  of  this  country,  whoever  may  be  the  men 
who  compose  it,  may  be  compelled  by  public  opinion,  aye,  and  by  the 
votes  of  Parliament,  to  deviate  from  the  hitherto  established  practice, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  these  debts,  (Cheers.)  Sir,  that  toe 
have  the  means  to  do  so^  I  do  not,  for  one  moment,  dispute.  It  is  not  that 
we  are  afraid  of  any  of  these  states,  or  of  one  or  aU  of  them  put  together^ 
that  we  have  abstained  from  taking  the  steps  which  my  noble  friend  has 
urged  upon  us.  I  trust  that  we  shall  always  have  the  means  of  obtaining 
justice  from  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  also  of  compelling 
them  to  discharge  their  just  obligations  to  us  ;  and  therefore  let  fto  foreign 
country  that  has  done  a  wrong  to  British  subjects,  deceive  Use  f  by  the  false 
impression  that  the  British  nation  and  the  British  Parliament  wiU  forever 
remain  acquiescent  and  passive  under  the  wrong  ;  or  that  whenever  thet 

CALL  UPON  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  TO  INTERFERE  AND  ENFORCE  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND,  THE  GOVERNMENT  WILL  NOT  HAVE 
AMPLE  MEANS  AND  POWER  TO  OBTAIN  FOR  THEM  A  FULL  MEASURE  OF  JUS- 
TICE." (liOud  cheers.)  Now  we  do  not  know  to  what  precise  extent 
the  British  Government  answers  for  Lord  Palmerston^s  eloquence,  or 
even  how  far  he  is  responsible  for  it  himself,  afid  how  much  of  it 
may  be  set  down  merely  to  the  colicky  habit  of  the  individual ;  but 
it  strikes  us  that  such  language,  coming  fix>m  an  organ  of  the  gov- 
ernment, stands  in  need  of  grave  international  explanation.  A  few 
years  since  England  thought  proper  to  go  quite  into  hysterics  only 
because  Mr.  Pickens,  no  member  of  the  government,  or  even  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  administration,  made  a  crusty  repoit  upon  British  relations 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  what  then  English  indignation  would 
not  be,  if  in  answer  to  a  call  of  a  member  of  ifae  Senate  or  House,  Mr. 
Buchanan  should  let  go  such  official  intemperances  as  these,  we  leave  to 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  consider.  To  us  it  seems  that  there  is  in  it  a  spirit  of 
insolence  that  ought  to  be  taken  down.  We  may  shrug  our  shoulders 
and  smile  at  Lord  George  Bentinck  or  at  Mr.  Hume— old  Mr.  Hume, 
theT  calculator,  we  suppose — who  says,  in  the  same  debate,  that  he  ''  re- 
gretted the  conduct  of  the  repudiating  North  American  States,  which 
had  very  much  shaken  his  good  opinion  of  that  country, *^^  for  their  giv- 
ings  out  are  not  more  to  the  purpose  than  those  of  the  newspapers ;  but  if 
men  in  place  are  held  to  weigh  their  words,  as  well  as  their  actions,  then 
we  should  like  to  know  whether  Lord  Palmerston,  when  he  uncorked 
these  vials  of  wrath  and  froth,  did  it  for  his  own  amusement  simply,  or 
whether  they  give  us  the  sentiments  of  the  British  government ;  for  if 
they  do,  then  there  is  no  use  of  our  compromising  away  a  part  of  Maine 
to-day  and  part  of  Oregon  to-morrow  to  buy  our  peace  and  a  quiet  life, 
when  all  this  casus  belli  remains  behind.  As  to  Lord  George  Bentinck's 
captivating  arithmetic  about  Cuba,  if  Lord  Palmerston  means  to  adopt 
that  among  the  other  inspirations  of  his  noble  friend,  we  wiJl  only  say, 
in  passing,  that  we  are  prepared,  without  waiting  to  hear  from  Washing- 
ton, and  there  is  not  a  quaker  in  the  country  that  is  not,  to  assure  him,  that 
the  day  they  move  to  lay  their  hands'  on  Cuba,  we  shall  most  inevitably  fall 
to  zero  in  Mr.  Hume's  good  opinion,  by  means  of  a  complete  suspensionof 
our  debtor  relations  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  under  a  process  which 
his  friend,  Lord  George's  familiarity  with  Vatiel,  will  easily  suggest. 
Let  the  people  in  England  fume  and  fret,  and  fill  theit  newspapers  with 

*  Could  any  conceit  but  an  Englishnian*8  have  so  turned  a  sentence?    The  old  gentleman's 
good  opinion  oi  20  milUous  of  people ! ! 
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billingsgate  and  rhetoric  to  their  heart's  content,  and  persuade  us,  if  they 
can,  that  your  only  true  source  of  nfitional  honor  is  the  punctual  payment 
of  five  per  cent,  on  borrowed  midDiies ;  but  if  these  storms  of  anonymous 
fury  are  to  give  place  to  blasts  official ,  the  case  changes  at  once,  and 
assumes,  or  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  made  to  assume,  a  grave 
shape.  That,  however,  is  one  which  it  is  not  within  our  power  to 
give  it,  and  we  come  without  more  delay  to  the  task  we  have  pre- 
scribed ourselves,  which  is  to  show,  what  we  do  not  think  our  coun- 
trymen are  sufficiently  aware  of,  that  the  finance  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  countrymen  has  been,  in  all  ages,  an  affair  of  either  fraud  or 
force,  a  history  of  alternate  plundering,  paying,  cheating,  stopping, 
and  repudiating — ^those  who  ruled  plundering  those  who  paid,  and  those 
who  paid  only  paying  when  they  could  not  help  it.  Adam  Smith  says, 
that  in  Europe  the  liberation  of  the  revenue,  as  he  calls  it,  meaning  the  get- 
ting rid  of  their  debts,  has  been  brought  about  by  nations  in  but  one  way ; 
by  a  bankruptcy.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  whole  business  of  revenue,  in 
all  its  branches,  funding,  assessing,  taxing,  and  collecting,  has  been  as 
profoundly  dishonest  in  European  practice,  as,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  has  been  the  mode  they  adopt  of  liberating 
it.  They  charge  us  (and  their  charge  is  untrue)  with  an  irregular 
method  of  liberatinlg  our  revenue;  we  charge  them  with  irregu- 
larity in  all  that  pertains  to  it.  Now  to  proceed, — ^what  has  been 
the  history  of  the  richest  nation  among  them  ]  We  will  not  carry 
Lord  Palmerston  back  to  the  days  of  what  the  British  aristocracy 
fondly  call  their  feudal  ancestors,  their  pedigrees  being,  in  truth,  not 
much  more  splendid  than  our  own,  when  the  ideas  of  debtor  and 
creditor  had  not  yet  been  licked  into  shape,  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land raised  money  as  he  could  and  spent  it  as  he  pleased ;  when,  as  the 
chronicles  inform  us,  Peter  de  Parasis  paid  twenty  marks  for  leave  to 
salt  fishes,  and  Robert  de  Yeaux  gave  five  of  his  best  palfreys  that  the  king 
might  hold  his  tongue  about  Pinels'  wife,  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Neville  two  hun- 
dred hens  for  permission  to  visit  her  husband ;  the  proceeds  of  these  and 
a  thousand  other  equally  respectable  assessments  his  majesty  applying  to 
his  state  debts  only  if  he  liked,  and  if  he  did  not,  but  spent  the  money, 
rode  the  horses  and  ate  the  hens,  he  had  only  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels, 
or  mortgage  the  Jews,  and  so  keep  the  treasury  from  starving,  while 
he  pushed  along  to  downright  repudiation  at  last.  But  let  us  begin 
with  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  mere  misrule  having  ended,  it  is  said,  in 
England,  with  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Not  that  we  affect  to  hold  the 
subjects  of  the  fair  Victoria  to  answer  for  the  sins  of  the  sire  of  the  first 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  but  we  desire  'to  go  a  little  back  in  our  dates, 
to  show  the  ancestry  of  British  finance ;  though,  indeed,  as  the  Eng- 
lish include  the  days  of  Alfred  in  the  reckoning  of  their  glories,  they 
could  not  justly  complain  if  we  reproached  them  with  offences  commit- 
ted no  great  while  before  Shakspeare  was  born. 

Henry  began  the  comparatively  modern  system  of  money-raising,  get- 
ing  what  he  could  from  Parliament,  who  voted  it  in  bodily  terror,  and  ob- 
taining the  rest  by  a  thousand  extraordinary  and  tyrannical  expedients 
which  he  put  in  practice  to  fill  the  *  Exchequer.  It  was,  between  the 
crown  and  the  subject,  almost  an  affair  of  stand  and  deliver — the  king's 
agents,  among  the  principal  of  whom  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  going  abroad  into  the  highways  and  catching  up  men,  whom 
they  carried  to  their  houses,  where  they  were  forced  to  satisfy  the  royal 
demands.  The  various  outrages  perpetrated  to  extort  money  being  re- 
lated, now  would  seem  fabulous ;  but  they  were  then  as  notorious  as  is 
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any  modem  custom-house.    Henry,  howeyer,  was  no  repudiator— be  did 
not,  we  believe,  so  mucb  as  debase  tbe  coin.    When  be  died  at  last,  car- 
ried off  by  a  consumption,  his  son,  Henry  YIII.  reigned  in  bis  stead,  who, 
almost  as  avaricious  as  tbe  man  who  begot  bim,  was  an  infinitely  supe- 
rior spendthriil.     Having  dissipated  his  father's  hoard  in  every  species 
of  extravagance,  he  repleuicihea  the  treasury  by  plundering  tbe  church, 
which,  up  to  his  day,  had  supported  tbe  poor  of  the  realm,  and  thus  entail- 
ed upon  the  nation  thenceforward  forever,  the  necessity  of  taxing  itself  to 
maintain  them,  beside  tbe  disgrace  of  tbe  statute  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
tbe  reign  of  bis  son,  Edward  VI.,  called  '*  an  act  for  tbe  punishing  of 
vagabonds,   and  for  the  relief  of  tbe  poor  and  impotent  persons,"  by 
which  beggars  were  made  obnoxious  by  British  justice  to   a  scale  of 
punishment  which  consisted  of — 1st,  Branding  on  tbe  shoulder  and  slavery 
for  years,     2d.  Branding  on  the  cheek  and  slavery  for  life.     3d.  Death  as 
felons.     But  no  taxing  or  plundering  could  keep  pace  with  tbe  wants  of 
bis  government,  and  in  tbe  twenty-first  year  of  bis  reign,  Henry  became 
a  repudiator  by  act  of  Parliament,  a  special  act  of  bankruptcy  being 
passed  in  favor  of  the  crown,  entitled  *'  an  act  for  the  releasing  unto  the 
king  such  sums  of  money  as  be  was  to  pay  to  bis  subjects  for  any  manner 
of  loans  by  letters  missive  or  otherwise,"  which  act  went  into  full  opera- 
tion, and  still   stands  on  the  statute  book  a  monument  to  tbe  mutual 
shame  of  the  king  and  bis  people,  and  the  first  formal  act  of  British  par- 
liamentary repudiation.    The  estimates  of  bis  successors,  Edward,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  were  provided  for  whenever  the  sovereign  found  it  neces- 
sary,   with  the  same  degree  of  compulsion   as  under    Henry    VII. 
and  VIII. ,  though  occasionally  of  a  different  sort.    As  Elizabeth  burnt 
more  than  a  hundred  persons  for  being  Catholics,  and  Mary  nearly  two 
hundred  fur  being  Protestants*  besides  innumerable  wretches  of  iuferior 
distinction,  not  worthy  of  the  fls^mes,  who  were  whipped,  racked  and 
otherwise  tormented,  even  the    regency    of    Edward    VI.  too,    con- 
ducting a    persecution    of  very  respectable  magnitude,  it  would  be 
needless  to  be  minute  about  their  budgets,  for  when  the  monarch  does 
what  he  likes  with  the  consciences,  lives  and  liberty  of  his  subjects,  be 
must  of  course  be  the  tyrant  of  their  property  also.     The  maiden  queen 
dealt  largely  in  monopolies  by  which  she  raised  the  smallest  amount  of 
money  at  the  largest  cost  of  oppression  to  her  subjects.    She  debased 
tbe  coin,  the  worst  kind  of  repudiation,  and  sent  it  to  Ireland  to  pay  her 
debts,  and  cheat  the  people.     She  allowed  to  be  fitted  out  and  went 
halves  in  piratical    expeditions.      She  borrowed  money  abroad,  and 
gave,  so   slender  was  her  credit,  the  personal  guaranty  of  her  min- 
isters   for    its    re*payment.       She    raised     also    money     by    forced 
loans.     Edward,   Mary,  and  Elizabeth  were   arbitrary  monarchs;  but 
under   Elizabeth's  successor,  James,  who  was  arbitrary  only  by  title, 
the  difficulties  of  money-getting  increase^  rapidly.    When  he  could 
not  borrow,  coax,  or  tax  it  out  of  the  people,  be  sold  his  towns  on 
the  continent  to  the  Dutch,   or  patents  of  nobility  to  his  subjects  at 
home,   who  bought  at  the   Exchequer  table  any  dignity  they  liked, 
from  a  Baronetcy  up  to  an  Earldom ;  and  for  the  worst  bargain  of  all  he 
sold  bits  of  bis  prerogative  to  the  rich  and  saucy  Commons,  who  had  al- 
ready approached  dangerously  near  to  the  crown,  on  the  broad  platform 
of  their  own  dollars,  the  gold  and  silver  of  America,  and  the  generally 
increasing  wealth  of  mankind  having  made  subjects   richer,  and  all 
kings  poorer,  except  the  king  of  Spain.    The  flower  of  royal  preros^ative 
had  begun  sadly  to  fade,  so  that  the  poor  king  lived  in  a  fidget  and  died 
in  debt.    He  owed  about  oS300,000.    It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  people, 
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and  the  first  use  they  made  of  their  newly  acquired  importance  and  pow- 
er, was  to  button  their  pockets  and  refuse  their  money.  James  had  seen 
the  beginning  of  the  pecuniary  independence  of  the  Commons;  it  was  his 
son's  destiny  to  witness  and  to  pay  the  extreme  penalty  of  its  full  develop- 
ment. The  crown  was  needy  and  indebted ;  the  subject  was  rich,  and  there- 
fore strong.  The  crown  was  dependent,because  along  with  its  feudal  power 
had  gradually  decayed  and  been  expended  its  wealth  and  possessions  ; 
and  this  threw  the  king  upon  what  no  English  monarch  had  ever  before 
rested — the  good  will  of  the  people  to  make  grants  of  their  substance. 
Englishmen's  aversion  to  pay  their  dues,  now  capable  fairly  of  express- 
ing itself,  was  summarily  exhibited.  Charles,  as  the  first  act  of  his  reign, 
called  Parliameut  together,  asked  for  money  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  na- 
tion,  its  current  expenses,  and  the  war  against  Spain,  and  was  offered 
for  these  purposes  06112,000  ! — an  offer  which  amounted  to  an  insult, 
says  Hume,  and  one  more  stinging  than  if  they  had  refused  the  supplies 
altogether;  a  mere  capricious  refusal  of  a  just,  lawful  and  absolutely 
necessary '  demand ;  and  so  grew  the  great  revolution,  as  they  call 
it,  out  of  the  sacred  thirst  of  shillings.  Other  questions  started 
up  afterwards,  and  before  the  king  lost  his  head,  it  had  become 
an  issue  between  him  and  the  people  of  arbitrary  power  or  free  in- 
stitutions ;  but  the  contest  be6:an  with  what  a  modem  author  calls  "  the 
good  old  gentlemanly  vice"  of  avarice,  the  people  influenced  by  the  love 
of  pelf,  refusing  to  part  with  their  own  money  to  pay  for  the  wants  of 
the  country.  In  short,  money  was  no  more  to  be  had  in  England 
by  fair  means,  in  1625,  than  at  any  other  time  before  or  since. 
With  Oliver  Cromwell  came  back  despotic  authority  which,  with  wise 
economy  and  the  confiscated  revenues  of  the  new  church,  kept  down 
all  debts  so  long  as  he  ruled.  When  monarchy  was  restored  in 
the  person  of  Charles  II.,  no  sooner  were  the  first  effusions  of  loyalty 
past,  than  the  struggle  of  the  people  against  opening  their  purses  began 
afresh.  To  render  the  commons  less  impracticable,  the  king  bribed 
members  with  annual  pensions,  and  to  enable  himself  to  pay  them  he 
took  one  himself  from  his  cousin  and  neighbor  Louis  XIV.,  who  also 
promised  to  furnish  him  with  a  competent  army  of  French  troops  in 
case  of  his  coming,  as  his  father  had  done,  to  open  rupture  with  his  sub- 
jects. Wearied  at  last  of  the  controversy,  the  king  anticipating  practi- 
cally the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  liberation  of  the  revenue  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  a  bankruptcy,  re&olved  to  repudiate.  To  the  ruin 
and  consternation  of  his  creditors,  on  the  day  after  New- Years,  1672,  the 
king  closed  the  doors  of  the  treasury,  and  England  was  declared  to  be 
insolvent ;  but  so  far  was  be  from  being  ashamed  of  the  measure,  or 
doubting  its  propriety,  that  he  raised  to  the  peerage  Sir  Thomas  Clifford 
by  way  of  reward  for  sugrgesting  to  him  this  signal  method  of  repudiating 
his  embarrassments.  We  trust  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  enjoys  to  this 
hour  the  honors  of  his  race,  and  when  Cupid  Lord  Palmerston*s  glorious  la- 
bors shall  have  destroyed  repudiation  forever,  when  he  shall  have  pock- 
eted Cuba,  and  made  an  example  of  the  United  States,  if  he  chance  in 
taking  his  well-earned  seat  as  a  peer,  to  encounter  the  representative 
ot  the  Cliffords,  we  hope  the  two  lords  will  be  able  to  look  each  other 
in  the  face  without  laughing.  If  they  do,  they  will  beat  the  soothsayers, 
and  deserve  the  cheers  of  the  House.  In  1685  Charles  II.  who  had 
lived  a  deist  without  much  ofience  to  his  subjects,  died,  to  their  last- 
ing horror,  a  Catholic,  and  hostilities  about  money  between  the  crown  and 
the  people,  almost  ceased  for  three  years  and  ten  months,  that  is,  until 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary ;  for  under  James,  the  question  of 
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money  was  jumped,  and  tbe  controTersy  was  about  reli^on.  We  would 
ask  tbe  most  bigoted  inhabitant  of  the  island,  who  ever  read  his 
country's  annals,  what  was  English  finance  down  to  the  revolution  of 
1688,  but  a  history  of  violence  with  an  admixture  of  fraud.  The  crown 
got  money  as  it  could,  and  spent  it  as  it  would.  The  subject  paid  when 
he  was  too  weak  to  withhold  his  contribution.  Faith,  either  good  or 
bad,  towards  foreign  nations  or  governments  was  little  heard  of,  the  op- 
portunity and  means  of  borrowing  of  their  neighbors  being  as  almost 
nothing ;  and  between  the  crown  and  the  subject,  it  was  for  the  most 
part  an  affair  of  grab.  James  I.  got  money  enough  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  enable  him,  with  his  other  resources  and  shifts, 
to  exist  through  an  inglorious  reign.  Charles  I.  could  get  nothing. 
Cromwell  got  whatever  he  wanted.  Charles  II.  other  expedients  ex- 
hausted, took    to   repudiation. 

Before  coming  to  the  epoch  of  1688,  when  tbe  finance  of  fraud  and  force 
gave  way  to  that  of  fraud  alone,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
royal  mode  of  raising  the  wind,  which  consists  of  a  debasement  of 
the  coin.  The  sovereign  must  needs  be  trusted  to  fix  the  standard 
of  value,  and  as  the  fountain  of  honor  as  well  as  profit,  one  would 
suppose  if  there  were  any  mischief  he  could  keep  his  hands  off, 
it  would  be  the  degradation  of  the  currency,  one  which  is  agreed  on 
all  sides  to  be  repudiation  in  its  vilest  form,  and  which,  by  the  univer- 
sal confusion  that  attends  it,  brings  every  kind  and  degree  of  injury  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  state  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest.  Yet  it  is  in 
this  department,  hanging,  whipping,  and  imprisoning  their  subjects  the 
whilst,  for  following  their  example,  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe  have 
secretly  indulged  in  the  most  frequent  and  abominable  frauds;  the 
Treasury  officers  first  gathering  in  the  money,  and  then  handing  it  over 
to  their  brethren  of  the  mint,  by  whom,  after  a  certain  quantity  of  gold 
or  silver  has  been  withdrawn  from  it,  and  base  metal  substituted,  it  is 
returned  to  the  treasury  again,  whence  it  is  re-issued,  and  the  sovereign 
pays  his  subjects  with  a  penny,  or  a  shilling,  or  ten  shillings,  his  debt  of 
a  guinea,  fiy  this  practice  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  defrauded 
in  all  ages.  Some  idea  of  its  frequency,  and  the  even  ridiculous  lengths 
to  which  has  been  carried  this  high-handed,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
skulking  of  all  the  practices  of  finance,  may  be  formed  from  such  cases 
as  these. 

The  French  livre,  at  the  revolution  of  1789,  was  found  to  be  debased 
to  -^  part  of  its  original  value  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  Span- 
ish maravedi,  like  the  royal  lion  on  the  sign,  which  by  successive  re- 
paintings,  passed  into  a  poodle,  has  gone  gradually  down  from  a  coin  of 
gold  to  one  of  copper.  The  German  florin,  originally  silver,  by  the 
same  alchymy  was  transmuted  to  copper.  The  Scotch  pound  in  three, 
centuries  was  reduced  to  ^  of  its  due  allowance  of  silver.  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  in  the  course  of  his  single  reign,  reduced  the  stand- 
ard of  silver  nearly  ^,  His  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  established  for  her- 
self the  character  of  a  reformer  of  the  coin  of  her  own  country,  yet 
yielded  to  the  royal  instinct  so  far  as  to  order  a  quantity  of  base  money 
made  up  Jbr  the  Irish  market  /  I  "Well  might  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  subjects  of  Elizabeth  put  the  exclamation  into  the  mouth  of  Lear» 
"  You  can't  touch  me  for  coining  !*'  for  if  the  rule  were  the  other  way, 
monarchs  would  all  die  at  Tyburn.  James  II.,  as  we  learn  from  Taylor, 
an  English  writer  ou  the  money  system  of  England,  made  "  c£10  ster- 
ling with  only  four  pennyworth  of  metal,  the  remaining  d£9  18s.  8d.  being 
all  derived  from  royal  prerogative,"  causing  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds 
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worth  of  metal  to  represent  two  raillions  of  money.  That  virtuoas  prig, 
however,  Mr.  John  Bull,  who  thinks  he  never  is  quite  as  these  pobli- 
cans  are,  pretends  that  in  England  the  offence  of  debasing  the  coin  w&» 
discontinued  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  a  boast  which  ought  to  be  ta* 
ken  with  this  alloy,  namely,  that  after  that  date,  it  ceased  to  be  an  availa- 
ble crime  to  the  English  government,  which  dealt  thenceforward  sa 
largely  in  paper,  that  it  would  have  been  no  more  the  policy  of  a  British 
monarch  to  cheat  with  the  coin,  when  there  was  the  bank  to  print  notes 
for  him,  than  it  would  have  been  worth  the  while  of  Mistress  Fauntleroy 
to  set  to  making  spurious  shillings.  It  was  common  in  England,  as 
well  to  elevate  suddenly  the  standard  when  money  was  to  be  paid  into 
the  treasury,  as  to  degrade  and  debase  it  when  the  king  was  about  to 
make  a  payment,  by  which  means  the  sovereign  lighted  the  candle  at 
both  ends,  and  ingeniously  contrived  to  rifle  debtors  as  well  as  creditors. 

We  refer  all  such  as  may  be  curious  in  the  pettinesses  of  power, 
and  who  would  like  to  learn  how  far  from  a  hero  a  prince  must  be  to  his 
master  of  the  mint — to  any  history  of  monetary  affairs  they  may  choose 
to  consult ;  and  they  will  there  find  the  superabundant  proofs  that  this 
habit  of  false  coining,  by  the  admission  of  all  statesmen  and  authors,  the 
worst  of  repudiating  practices,  has  stopped  the  mouth  of  every  nation 
of  Europe  to  utter  one  word,  with  anything  like  reason,  against  the  foul- 
est measures  of  finance  to  which  even  American  baseness  might  be 
tempted  to  resort.  He  who  refuses  to  pay  his  debts,  forfeits  his  integ- 
rity. But  what  does  he  forfeit  who  buys  the  tools,  hires  the  room,  locks 
the  door,  and  having  converted  pewter  and  brass  into  the  precious  metals, 
walks  out  and  settles  his  debts  with  them  1  The  king  can  do  no  wroog. 
That  is  a  state  maxim  ;  perhaps  when  we  come  to  lumber  ourselves  with 
a  church  establishment  and  standing  army,  an  aristocracy,  game  laws, 
corn  laws,  and  a  pension  list,  we. shall  adopt  it  in  the  united  States. 
But  if  Victoria  I.,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  or  spleen,  should  order  Prince 
Albert  strangled  and  hiddeu  under  the  floor,  as  Count  Ronigsmark  was 
by  her  ancestor  George  I.,  the*murder  would  be  none  the  less  a  murder 
because  she  could  not  be  tried  and  punished  for  it.  So,  if  she  cheat  her 
subjects  with  false  money,  under  the  pretext  of^  regulating  the  coin,  her 
sovereignty  protects  her  from  the  judgment  of  a  court,  but  there  its  im- 
munity would  end.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  could  scarcely  come  down 
the  next  day  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  threaten  with  the  queen's 
vengeance  what  old  Mr.  Hume  calls  the  repudiating  North  American 
states. 

We  have  seen  that  up  to  James  T.'s  time  the  king  plundered  the  people, 
and  that  from  James  I.  to  James  H.  the  sovereign  and  the  subject  alter- 
nately plundered  each  other  and  stood  at  bay.  But  at  the  revolution  of 
1C88,  the  power  and  authority  of  the  people, — we  mean  of  those  who  had 
property,  for  no  others  were  listened  to,  which,  during  the  former  period 
had  been  nothing,  and  during  the  latter  had  been  in  strife,  became  fully 
and  finally  established, — a  convention  being  held  by  them  after  the  flight 
of  King  James,  in  which  they  settled  their  liberties  to  suit  themselves, 
and  then  called  over  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  their  king,  just  as  an 
American  congregation  would  call  a  clergyman.  England  was  now  an 
oligarchy,  and  tlie  right  lay  in  the  land-holders,  who  chiefly  composed 
it,  to  give  or  withhold  money,  as  they  pleased.  They  might,  at  their 
pleasure,  repudiate,  like  Charles  H.  or  Henry  VIII.,  or  pay  their  debts, 
like  Oliver  Cromwell.  • 

The  one-man  power  having  been  found,  for  the  most  part,  faithless  to  its 
pecuniary  engagements,  the  opportunity  now  offered  for  the  nation  to 
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deem  itself,  and  tbe  question  of  indemnifying  the  sufferers  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Charles  II.,  proved  to  be  the  first  touchstone  of  British  integrity. 
There  was  something  so  treacherous  in  the  proceedings  of  Charles,  who  had 
dosed  the  treasury  when  it  was  full  of  money,  which  had  been  advanced  upon 
solemn  pledges,  that  when  the  nation  came  to  administer  their  affairs  for 
tiiemseives,  they  were  compelled,  by  the  recentness  of  the  facts  and  their 
flagrant  notoriety,  for  they  had  resounded  through  Europe,  forthwith  to 
hear  the  case  of  the  creditors,  who  had  lost  their  money  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  1672.  And  it  would  naturally  be  imagined  that  in  providing  the  redress, 
between  their  horror  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  joy  and  pride  in  their  new 
liberties,  they  would  have  wiped  out  by  a  prompt  and  full  payment  this  foul 
blot  upon  the  British  name.  We  are  told  of  republican  stinginess :  let  us 
see  the  incredible  meanness  of  the  aristocracy  of  England.  The  repudia- 
ted debt  was  originally  short  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds — a  very 
trifle  to  a  rich  and  great  nation.  It  was  twelve  years  after  the  revolution, 
before  Parliament  could  find  it  in  their  conscience  to  do  anything  at  all  in 
this  deplorable  case;  and  then  following  and  making  deeper  the  bad  foot- 
steps of  the  profligate  Charles,  they  began  by  repudiating  their  liability  to 
return  any  portion  of  the  money  itself,  or  to  do  more  than  pay  an  interest 
upon  it.  They  then  enacted  the  authority  to  repudiate  utterly  one-half  of 
the  principal,  whensoever  themselves  or  their  successors  should  pay  the 
other  half. — {GreUier  on  the  National  Deht,  page  14.)  They  next  actually 
4ind  presently  repudiated  every  farthing  of  all  the  arrears  of  interest,  which 
being  at  ei^^ht  and  4en  per  cent.,  the  rates  at  which  Charles  had  borrowed 
ihe  money  twenty-nine  years  before,  was  between  two  and  three  times 
greater  than  the  principal ;  and  here  they  paused.  A  Her  this  precious  ope- 
ration performed  upon  the  body  of  the  debt,  doubtless  it  will  be  supposed 
that  my  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  new  government  paid  down  the  rem- 
nant in  gold  and  silver.  They  have  given  in  our  day  twenty  millions  to 
buy  up  negroes,  and  e^ifree  sugar.  What  less  could  they  do  after  cheat- 
ing these  poor  white  men  out  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  money,  than 
pay  down  the  other  third  handsomely  ?  To  this  day  they  have  not  paid 
that  money.  They  have  paid  an  interest  of  three  per  cent.,  redeemable  on 
the  payment  of  half  the  principal*  Parliament  itself,  in  the  same  yeai*  of 
1701,  and  at  the  same  session  of  12  William,  of  blessed  memory,  in  which 
they  voted  to  pay  upon  this  unrepudiated  fragmentary  sum  a  three  per  cent, 
interest,  borrowing  for  itself  at  a  six  and-a-half  per  cent,  interest. — {Grel" 
Her,  page  50.)  Thus  they  enacted  to  repudiate  their  liability  to  return  any 
part  of  the  money  itself,  to  repudiate  all  the  arrears  of  interest,  to  repu- 
diate half  the  principal  whenever  they  should  be  pleased  to  pay  the  other 
and  more  fortunate  half,  and  to  force  down  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  one- 
third  of  the  rate  at  which  the  money  had  been  borrowed,  and  less  than  half 
the  rate  at  which  themselves  were  borrowing  at  the  time  when,  as  a  first 
essay  of  Parliamentary  justice,  they  made  this  wonderful  provision.  In 
short,  they  paid  about  one-ninth  of  the  obligation,  or  from  two  to  three 
shillings  in  the  pound,  these  rulers  of  a  rich  and  powerful  community, 
which  cannot,  we  have  Lord  Palmerston's  word  for  it,  witness  injustice  •*  vnth 
4ranquiHUy  P^  The  annals  of  oligarchy  would  be  ransacked  in  vain  for 
an  act  of  more  contemptible,  unnecessary  fraud.  Better  a  rough  denial  of 
nil  justice^  than  such  beggarly  cozening  as  this.  When  Henry  VIII.  in- 
curred debts  which  he  could  not  pay,  and  got  Parliament  to  cancel  them, 
lie  might  flatter  himself  his  repudiation  was  in  some  sort  a  necessity  ;  he 
had  fallen  into  the  dirt  and  had  to>be  helped  out ;  but  these  revolutionary 
Judases  seemed  to  wallow  in  treachery  for  the  very  love  of  it,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  debt  and  interest  would  not  have  been  to  the  English 
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nation  a  flea-bite.  When  the  French  Directory  guillotined  their  debt  in 
1797,  theirs  was  an  act  of  mercy  and  propriety  compared  with  such  heart- 
less trafficking  in  honour  and  justice.  First  an  alteration  of  the  whole 
basis  of  the  debt,  and  then  so  much  to  be  deducted  now,  and  so  much 
more  to  be  taken  off  one  of  these  days — so  much  subtracted  here  and  so 
much  exacted  there,  and  when  at  last  the  spirit  of  swap  seemed  to  have 
done  ail  its  work,  and  nothing  more  remained  ibr  higgling  or  pinching  to 
contrive,  these  counter-casters  bethink  themselves  that  the  interest  which 
King  Charles  had  undertaken  to  pay  to  their  poor  bedevilled  fellow-subjects 
was  a  hard  bargain  on  his  majesty,  and  so  it  would  be  a  hard  bargain  on  their 
oligarchal  selves  to  pay  the  market-rate  of  the  day,  and  low,  miserable,  tra- 
ducers  that  they  were,  they  reduced  it  66  per  cent. !  Why,  if  Clifford  him- 
self— nay,  if  that  good-natured  strumpet,  Nell  Gwyn,  at  one  of  the  in- 
quests that  used  to  be  held  upon  public  affairs  in  Charles'  seraglios,  bad 
moved  to  offer  an  usance  upon  a  fraction  of  a  debt,  by  way  of  satisfaction 
of  the  whole,  she  would  have  blushed  through  her  paint  to  think  of  screw- 
ing down  that  usance  two-thirds.  Yet  this  is  what  England  did;  this 
was  the  act  of  her  political  patriarchs,  her  men  of  1688 — this  was  English 
faith  in  what  they  call  their  best  days ;  and  this  is  the  people,  from  whose 
pulpit  of  crafl  and  fraudulent  expediency,  horse-jockeys,  weather-cocks,  and 
old  women,  would  be-rate  and  lecture  us  !  We  would  wager  half  our  ter- 
ritory against  an  Orkney  island,  that  there  is  not  a  club  of  American  ne- 
groes that  meets  in  any  cellar  in  the  country,  where  such  measure  of  base- 
ness could  command  three  votes. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  single  case  of  the  repudiation  of  a  debt  which  even 
King  Charles  always  professed  his  intention  to  pay  off  some  day  or  other, 
profligate,  Frenchman  and  Papist  though  he  was,  (to  invent  an  English  cli- 
max) that  we  discover  the  full  extent  of  the  reckless  bad  faith  which  imme- 
diately marked  the  conduct  of  the  new-born  English  oligarchy.  Parlia- 
ment soon  proceeded  to  systematize  repudiation  by  the  uncalled  for  intro- 
duction into  their  finance  of  the  grand  feature  o(  funding.  Formerly,  na- 
tions had  a  treasure  and  not  a  debt,  and  the  function  of  the  officer  called 
the  treasurer,  was  to  guard  the  king's  money,  and  not  to  superintend  his 
debts.  As  lately  as  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  late  King  of  Prus- 
sia had  a  large  treasure.  Nations,  like  individuals,  had  their  incomes  and 
possessions,  and  like  individuals,  borrowed  only  occasionally  to  eke  out  a 
deficit  of  the  usual  revenue  and  taxes,  or  to  aid  some  great  undertaking,  and 
then  repaid  what  they  borrowed  before  they  borrowed  again.  But  the  Ital- 
ians, always  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  ingenuity,  imagined  what  is 
called  the  funding  system^  by  which  the  prince  borrowed,  and  never  return- 
ed the  money  at  all,  but  created  instead,  a  fund  for  paying  the  interest  upon 
it,  granting  to  secure  the  lender  a  certain  portion  of  the  annual  proceeds  of 
his  revenue  ;  and  this  was  called  funding  the  debt,  although  the  name  fund- 
ing has  remained,  long  since  the  habit  of  pledging  a  particular  fund,  or  do- 
ing more  than  to  give  a  general  promise  to  pay  an  interest  upon  the  debt, 
has  been  abandoned.  Thus,  funding  served  to  supply  the  sovereign  with 
money,  with  a  facility  that  was  charming  when  opposed  to  the  perils  and 
difficulties  of  taxation.  But  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  perpe- 
tual borrowing  and  never  paying,  must  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  that 
when  the  accumulated  debt  has  acquired  a  certain  magnitude,  neither  inter- 
est nor  principal  can  be  discharged,  and  the  state  is  bankrupt.  When 
pressed  for  money,  power  liberates  the  revenue  according  to  the  phrase  we 
quoted  from  Adam  Smith,  by  a  bankruptcy.  It  repudiates.  Such  has  been 
the  uniform  experience  of  every  nation  of  Europe,  without  exception,  which 
has  resorted  to  funding.     Repudiation,  like  death,  whether  we  live  fast  or 
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slow,  Gomes  at  last.  Even  the  Dutch  repudiate,  at  the  head  as  they  are,  of 
the  best  regulated  finance  in  the  world — a  people  so  public  spirited  as  to 
have  paid  off  by  voluntary  subscription  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  their 
debt,  and  so  thrifty,  that  it  is  said  they  met  out  of  the  savings  of  their  in- 
come, without  touching  the  capital,  all  the  vast  contributions  levied  upon 
ihern  by  the  French,  between  the  conquest  of  Holland,  under  the  republic, 
and  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  IS  15,  their  repudiation  consisting  of  forcible 
reductions  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  their  debt,  by  means  of  which  they 
sponged  out  millions  and  millions  of  their  obligations,  just  as  effectually  as 
the  French  themselves  in  1797,  when  they  demolished  two-thirds  of  the 
national  burden,  or  as  the  Spaniards  at  the  present  day,  when  they  omit  to 
provide  for  the  quarter's  interest  as  it  falls  due — a  quieter  manoeuvre  than 
that  of  the  French  or  Dutch  either — but  still  a  bankruptcy. 

When  kingly  prerogative  terminated  in  England,  and  the  power  of  the 
nation  took  its  place,  they  did  not  owe  a  dollar  beyond  King  Charles'  debt 
of  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  its  interest  They  might  be 
called  Gree  from  debt,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  funding;  but 
no  sooner  was  Parliament  possessed  of  the  reins  of  authority,  rather 
Chan  tax  themselves  to  raise  their  supplies  within  the  year — rather  than  put 
their  patriotic  hands  into  their  own  pockets,  they  plunged  the  nation  into 
this  system  which  ends  in  inevitable  disgrace  and  bankruptcy — which  is  in 
fact  itself  bankruptcy — a  system,  says  Hume,  in  his  essay  on  Public  Cre- 
dit, so  preposteroujS,  that  ''  It  would  scarcely  be  more  imprudent  to  give  a 
prodigal  son  a  credit  in  every  banker's  shop  in  London,'*  than  to  set  a  min- 
ister upon  such  a  course  of  finance.  Just  as  the  great  revolution  began  by 
Parliament's  offering  Charles  I.  <£!  12,000  to  pay  a  debt — carry  on 
his  government  and  wage  a  war  ;  so  the  revolution  of  1688  ended  by  Par- 
liament's taking  away  from  William  and  Mary  the  best  of  all  their  taxes, 
and  voting  them  supplies  in  so  shabby  and  niggardly  a  spirit,  that  William, 
Dutchman  and  economist  as  he  was,  no  spendthrift,  no  waster  of  revenues, 
but  a  man  to  be  trusted  with  money,  who  had  but  one  expensive  taste,  and 
that  the  nation  partook  with  him,  namely,  for  being  beat  by  the  French, 
vas  so  heartily  disgusted  with  his  kingdom,  as  to  meditate  seriously  leaving 
his  new  subjects  to  their  Romish  frights  and  warming-pans,  and  retiring  to 
bis  republic  at  the  Hague.  These  bountiful  English,  who  gave  him  a  king- 
dom, denied  him  the  money  to  govern  it.  They  referred  him  to  borrowing 
and  funding,  to  a  regulated  insolvency  and  eventual  repudiation  ;  and  to 
that  complexion  William  came,  compelled  by  his  adopted  countrymen,  and 
advised  by  his  friend  Burnet,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  although  *'  the  bad 
faith/'  as  we  learn  from  Browning,  an  English  writer  on  finance,  [p.  512] 
**  observed  by  preceding  English  monarchs  in  their  pecuniary  contracts,  ren- 
dered subjects  extremely  disinclined  to  entrust  their  property  to  the  new 
king;"  and  a  part  of  his  loans  was  obtained  "  in  small  sums  of  his  pri- 
vate friends."  We  submit,  that  if  the  repudiation  of  Charles  ll.'s  debts 
'was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  fflorious  revolution,  the  general  repudia- 
tion of  ail  debts  to  be  contracted  by  England  in  all  future  time,  was  a  le- 
gacy of  that  revolution  to  posterity. 

No  state  that  habitually  funds  is  either  solvent  or  honest.  The  finance  of 
an  individual  would  be  thought  to  be  from  bedlam,  if  without  saving  his  in- 
come lie  met  all  his  larger  expenses  out  of  borrowed  money — in  other  words, 
out  of  capital.  The  finance  of  the  state,  conducted  on  such  principles,  is 
wise  enough,  were  it  but  honest;  the  madman  is  he  who  lends,  knowing, 
as  he  does,  that  the  generation  one,  two,  or  three  off,  must  see  the  invest- 
ment end  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  borrower.  The  state  can  repudiate  and 
begin  to  borrow  afresh,  mankind  being,  as  has  been  said  by  Hume,  such 
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fools  that  they  never  tire  of  the  game.  In  1797,  Louis  Philip  of  Orleans, 
then  we  presume  not  far  short  of  thirty  years  old,  saw  the  French  govern- 
ment kick  off  two-thirds  of  their  debt  as  if  it  were  an  old  shoe.  The  same 
roan,  when  rising  three-score,  saw  himself  on  the  French  throne,  and  his  sub- 
jects buying  French  loans  at  a  premium,  as  if  such  a  thing  as  repudiation  had 
never  been  heard  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  member  of  the  Castlerea^h 
administration,  whose  repudiating  practices  knocked  down  English  funds  to 
less  than  half  their  par  value.  His  lordship,  still  we  rejoice  to  hoar  in  the 
vigor  of  his  days,  now  stands  stiffly  up  a  member  of  the  Russell  administia- 
tion,  and  with  the  funds  at  full  flood,  menaces  repudiators  with  extermina- 
tion. London  does  not  remember  paper  money  any  more  than  Palmerston 
recollects  he  was  a  tory,  or  Paris  the  ruin  of  yesterday.  This  shortness  of 
men's  memories,  and  their  eagerness  to  be  cheated  was  too  much  for  En- 
glish virtue,  and  Parliament,  instead  of  raising  supplies  like  honest  men, 
availed  itself  of  human  weakness  and  funded;  and  as  money  has  never  been 
in  England  less  than  a  deity,  they  have  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  funds 
ever  since,  with  an  ardor  of  superstition  which  has  made  them  at  the  same 
time  an  astonishment  to  themselves  and  a  laughing-stock  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  went  and  have  continued  to  go  so  headlong  in  their  borrowings, 
that  that  nation,  which  in  16SS  had  no  debt  at  all  but  the  trifling  incum- 
brance which  we  have  mentioned,  in  less  than  130  years,  a  period  which  is 
nothing  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  found  itself  owing  4000  millions  of  dollars, 
a  sum  so  vast,  that  all  the  money  in  the  world  bears  no  comparison  with  it 
in  point  of  magnitude — which  not  the  perversest  Englishman  ever  born  conld 
persuade  himself  is  destined  to  be  paid — which  thirty-one  years  of  profound 
peace  have  not  enabled  the  government  to  reduce  by  any  amount  which  is 
worth  the  mention,  the  interest  of  which  for  twenty-four  years  was  paid  in  irre- 
deemable paper,  and  which  the  next  costly  emergency  will  see  paid  in  nothing 
at  all.  King  William  left  the  national  debt  increased  to  more  than  sixteen 
millions ;  his  successor.  Queen  Anne,  left  it  at  fifty-four  millions ;  her  succes- 
sors, George  L  and  IL,  increased  it  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty  millions; 
and  their  successor,  George  IIL,  carried  it  to  the  incredible  figure  which 
we  have  just  stated,  each  successive  monarch,  since  16Sd,  being  held  by 
Parliament  to  their  repudiating  practices.  It  was  forced  finally  to  such  an 
enormous  level  by  the  recoil  of  the  paper  money  frauds,  resorted  to  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  and  beginning  of  this,  by  the  British  aristocracy, 
with  the  object  of  hiding  the  bankruptcy  at  which  they  had  arrived,  and  of 
providing  themselves  with  the  means  of  subsidizing  the  continent  to  flght 
the  French  ;  to  equip  themselves,  for  what  old  Frederick  used  to  say  was 
their  chief  occupation  in  his  day,  too,  going  about  to  knock  at  palace- 
gates  with  a  bag  of  money  on  their  backs.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  new 
and  distin^ished  era  of  British  repudiation. 

At  the  outset  of  the  French  revolution,  the  aristocracy  of  Europe 
thought  that  France  was  going  to  pieces,  or  at  least  that  her  new  institu- 
tions deserved  that  her  neighbors  should  trample  them  into  the  mud,  out  of 
which,  it  was  alleged,  they  came  to  plague  them ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  joined 
in  the  rush  that  was  made  at  her  by  the  various  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent. Pepublican  France  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  whole 
coalition  of  kings,  and  in  less  than  four  years  Mr.  Pitt  had  halted  in 
the  mud  himself,  in  the  greatest  distress  for  money,  having  taxed  and 
borrowed,  the  war  being  enormously  expensive,  until,  as  he  supposed,  the 
force  of  loans  and  impositions  could  go  no  further.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, too,  fell  lame,  though  she  speedily  recovered  herself,  but  not  till 
after  she  had  paid  her  debts  at  the  counter  in  sixpences  in  order  to  gain 
time.     The  government,  however,  had  neither  recovered  or  was  likely 
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to  recover,  and  therefore  determined  to  hide  its  delinquency  under 
the  known  distress  of  the  hank,  making  that  institution  the  scape-goat 
of  an  insolvency.  Accordingly  a  Privy  Council  was  held  on  Sunday  the 
25th  February,  1797,  which  directed  a  temporary  suspension  of  payments, 
in  specie.  The  bank  paused,  doubted,  and  then,  reluctantly  obeying,  sus- 
pended, a  measure  to  which  she  was  held  fast  by  the  ministers  and  Par- 
liament, all  her  efforts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  which  mani- 
fested themselves  at  last  in  the  most  formal  manner  on  the  26th  Octo- 
ber, 1797,  in  a  resolution  of  the  Directors,  which  was  communicated  to 
the  government,  expressing  (see  it  in  Famell  on  Paper^Money,  pp.  6,  7,) 
their  ability  and  desire  to  resume,  but  humbly  referring  themselves  to 
Parliament  upon  the  question,  of  what  they  termed  the  **  political  expe- 
diency" of  the  resumption,  a  question  which  Parliament  peremptorily 
settled,  by  directing  that  the  suspension  should  be  continuea  till  the  war 
should  be  over.  Thus  the  funding  system  broke  down  in  the  form  in  which 
it  had  been  forced  upon  King  William,  and  was  carried  on  by  his  succes- 
sors, and  had  to  be  patched ;  and  as  the  French  had  fought  their  way  with 
assignats,  Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  reform  it  by  the  total  abandonment 
of  the  use  of  coin.  The  **  political  expediency"  of  paper  being  con- 
cluded on,  this  pilot,  as  he  was  termed  by  his  tory  followers,  organized 
repudiation  in  £ngland,  as  Camot  did  victory  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel,  and  the  bank  became  the  paper-machine  of  a  paper-paying 
government.  So  under  paper  sails,  which  were  ripped  and  torn  by. 
every  gale,  the  bank,  converted  into  a  vast  mill  to  manufacture  them, 
the  ship  of  state  sailed,  staggered  and  reeled  along  through  the  whole 
war,  and  for  six  years  after. 

Between  February  1797,  and  May  1881,  the  British  government  never 
paid  honestly,  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,  one  single  debt;  and 
they  committed  and  carried  out  more  frauds,  and  created  more  beggary 
and  misery  than  they  can  ever  compensate  the  world  for,  though  they 
should  be  destined  to  a  political  existence  longer  than  that  of  China* 
The  aristocracy,  a  body  too  unwieldy  for  open  violence,  which  could 
not  kidnap  like  Henry  VII.,  now  addicted  itself  to  fraud  merely, 
and  bankrupt  tricks  and  contrivances.  Laws  were  passed  by  which 
Bank  of  England  notes  were  made  a  legal  tender,  and  it  was  a  crime 
punishable  at  the  Old  Bailey,  not  to  receive  them  at  par,  though  no^ 
toriously  at  a  discount,  and  at  one  period  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  their  no- 
minal value ;  and  the  government  then  proceeded,  having  thus  pinioned 
their  unhappy  creditors,  to  cram  their  villanous  paper  compound  down 
their  throats.  The  American  or  any  other  foreigner  who  had  heard  the 
eternal  English  boasts  of  the  commercial  punctue^lity  of  their  government, 
and  who  had  subscribed  his  money  to  their  loans  in  gold,  was  forced  to 
receive  his  quarterly  dividend  in  paper,  at  a  discount  of  forty  per  cent. 
Or  perhaps  compelled  by  losses  in  trade  or  otherwise,  he  sells  out  his  in«* 
vestment,  now  worth  but  forty-seven  cents  on  the  hundred,  for  down  to 
that  figure  came  British  loans,  under  the  joint  influence  of  their  own  pa- 
per and  the  victories  of  the  French,  and  then  he  receives  forty-seven  cents 
for  his  loan  for  which  he  paid  one  hundred,  and  upon  that  forty-seven  he 
loses  forty  per  cent,  for  the  difference  between  money  which  is  what  he 
wants,  and  the  trash  that  English  faith  and  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  party 
friends  have  compelled  him  to  take  ;  and  thus  plundered,  is  glad  to  escape 
to  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  or  Mississippi  with  what  is  left.  Forty  per 
cent,  upon  forty-seven  per  cent !  Why,  all  ye  states  that  shake  iu  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  and  you,  ye  meek  followers  of  Penn,  that 
pay  your  creditors  the  difference  between  gold  and  paper,  and  faint 
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with  shame  when  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  (poor  man  !)  sells  your  bonds  at 
eighty  for  the  hundred,  think  of  that  and  raise  your  diminished  heads  ! 
Bat  this  same  English  oligarchy  not  only  bilked  and  ruined  their  own 
creditors,  but  they  set  on  their  monster,  the  bank,  to  ruin  people  too — 
and  that  upon  a  scale  of  mischief  without  precedent,  (always  excepting 
their  own)  in  the  annals  of  money.  / 

Turned  by  the  government  into  a  maker  of  currency  at  pleasure,  the 
bank  played  its  pranks  and  took  its  profits.  Its  circulation  passed  be- 
lief;— the  very  forgeries  upon  it  became  annually  a  great  sum,  and  its 
profits  so  huge,  that,  by  a  single  job  in  1816,  it  is  s^id  to  have  acquired 
six  millions  sterling, — two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  commis- 
sions of  bankruptcy  attesting  withal,  in  that  very  year,  the  extent  of 
individual  losses  and  wretchedness, — the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer* 
Mr.  Vansittart,  at  the  same  time  vouching,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
the  extreme  liberality  of  the  institution  in  the  transaction  out  of  which 
this  unwarrantable  profit  was  derived !  As  the  government  borrowed, 
through  the  bank,  at  difierent  periods  in  the  course  of  the  war,  nearly 
3000  millions  of  dollars — it  is  easy  to  see  how  stupendous  the  stock- 
jobbing and  mischief  must  have  been. 

It  would  be  as  needless  to  insist  upon  the  thousand  notorious  facts  that 
attended  this  suspension,  as  it  was  gently  called — this  stupendous  com« 
bination  of  paper  money  and  funding, — as  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  estimate  the  extent  of  injury  it  inflicted.  It  is  not  when  we  reckon  up 
simply  the  loss  of  so  many  millions  to  the  loan  holders,  but  when  we 
consider  the  commercial  disorder  and  individual  ruin  which  followed  in 
the  wake  of  this  grand  national  bankruptcy,  that  we  beg^n  to  have  a  com- 
petent idea  of  its  effects  and  diversified  operation.  In  the  course  of 
these  twenty-four  years  of  multiplied  frauds  and  memorable  cheating,  to 
support  a  system  of  false  finance  and  carry  on  a  war  upon  revolutionary 
doctrines  and  free  institutions,  creditors  enough  were  undone  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  so  many  victims  sacrificed  to  their  paper  gods, 
that  if  all  of  them  could  have  suddenly  united  their  voices  in  one  loud 
cry  of  stop  thief,  after  the  aristocracy  that  was  robbing  them,  the  shout 
might  have  been  heard  around  the  world.  To  talk  of  it  as  repudiation, 
•—to  sum  its  offences  in  that  word,  would  be  to  apply  to  ii  a  small 
epithet  indeed. 

The  term,  however,  is  most  strictly  applicable  to  a  circumstance 
to  which  we  will  now  advert,  connected  with  the  English  debt,  and 
which,  while  it  is  of  small  pecuniary  amount  after  such  deeds  done 
in  the  treasury  as  those  we  have  been  quoting,  is  otherwise  of  much  sig- 
nificance. An  act  of  Parliament,  of  3d  George  I.,  chapter  7,  relating  to 
certain  portions  of  the  debt,  pledges,  in  positive  terms,  the  faith  of  Pai^ 
liament  that  they  shall  never  be  taxed.  The  27th  section  of  the  statute 
reads  thus : 
» 

"  XXVII.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  »8  well  the  said  annnities,  after  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  in  lieu  and  discharge  of  the  said  Lottery  Orders, 
and  of  the  said  annual  sums  formerly  charged  upon  the  Excise,  as  also  the  said  annuitiea 
to  be  purchased  on  this  act  at  the  several  rates  aforesaid,  for  monies  to  be  advanced  at 
the  Exchequer,  as  aforesaid ;  and  all  and  every  the  principal  sums  for  which  the  said 
aeveral  annuities  are  to  be  payable,  or  whereupon  they  shall  be  computed,  pursuant  to 
this  act,  and  every  of  them,  shall  be  free  from  all  tazet,  chargetf  and  impositiont  tchat" 


soever," 


Could  anything  be  more  downright  than  the  inducement  (bait  as  it 
proved  to  be)  thus  held  out  to  all  the  world  to  invest  in  these  securities 
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upon  Parliamentary  pledge,  that  the  interest  accruing  on  them  should 
never  be  diminished  by  taxation  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the 
question.  This  was  under  George  I.  Well,  in  the  reign  but  one 
after,  comes  towering  along  Mr.  Pitt's  income  tax,  and  cuts  ten  per  cent, 
off  incomes  from  whatever  source  arising,  these  annuities  of  George  I.  or 
any  other,  and  trampling  down  the  twenty- seventh  section  of  the  statute 
with  no  more  regard  for  it  than  if  the  loan-holders  bad  not  invested 
their  fortunes  on  the  faith  of  it,  and  of  the  aristocratic  word  of  honor, 
forsooth,  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Is  it  not  curious  that  these  infatuated 
oligarchs,  them.-elves  so  familiar  with  the  circle  of  falsehood  as  to  be  thus  in- 
different whether  they  keep  their  word  or  break  it,  should  now  set  up  a  cry 
about  national  faith !  There  is  at  least  one  other  similar  provision  of  a 
statute,  passed  under  George  II.,  in  like  manner  violated,  by  which  it  was 
undertaken,  that  the  "  purchasers  of  these  annuities  shall  have  good  es- 
tates and  interest  therein  forever,  and  the  principal  money  paid  for  the  same 
shall  be  free  from  all  taxes,  charges,  and  impositions  whatever."  (Pe- 
brer's  Debt,  Revenue,  &c.,  of  the  British  Empire,  p.  499.)  In  truth,  it 
comes  just  to  this  :  in  Europe  they  do  not  value  a  groat, — they  do  not  so 
much  as  think  about  national  faith,  excepting  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  national  credit.  Give  them  credit  enough  to  raise  their  loans,  and 
faith  may  go  hang.  Parliament  cares  no  more  for  promises  made 
under  George  I.  or  II.  cu  promises,  than  they  do  for  the  memory  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kendall , — no  more  than  the  Austrian  government  did  for 
their  own  honor  or  propriety  when  they  compromised  their  debt  to 
England  for  war  subsidies  at  sixteen  pence  and  a  fraction  to  the  pound 
sterling.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  new,  raw,  and  thin-skin- 
ned, and  we  fancy  ourselves  unhappy  when  they  impute  to  us,  however 
absurdly,  offences  in  which  themselves  nationally  and  habitually  indulge, 
and  then  no  more  think  of  hiding  their  heads  about,  than  a  Russian  would 
think  of  being  very  much  ashamed  of  himself  when  he  reflected  upon 
the  irregular  life  of  Catharine  the  Great,  or  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 
would  have  taken  to  blushing  because  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  was  caught 
cheating  on  a  race-course.  Such  has  been,  and  is,  British  Finance.  It 
was  mere  fraud,  plunder,  and  repudiation,  whilst  in  the  hands  of  the  mon- 
arch ; — has  it  been  much  improved  by  being  transferred  to  those  of  the 
aristocracy  ] 

But  they  will  point  to  their  tax  lists  in  England,  and  in  Europe  gene- 
rally, and  tell  us  that  if  they  do  come  to  repudiation  at  last,  at  least  they 
tax  deep,  and  leave  no  muscle  unstrained,  before  they  allow  themselves 
to  break  down  under  their  burdens.  We  deny  their  merit  there  too. 
They  never  strain  their  own  muscles,  nor  break  their  own  backs,  but  they 
strain  and  break  other  people's.  In  Europe,  the  class  that  taxes  takes  es- 
pecial care  not  to  tax  itself.  They  have  a  man,  or  a  set  of  men,  who  go- 
vern, while  all  the  rest  are  only  governed.  Dum  tu  puUas  ego  vapulor 
tantum.  There  are  tax-layers  and  tax-payers,  and  the  former  are 
taxed  about  in  the  same  degree  that  Sancho  was  whipped  when  he 
held  the  lash  himself.  In  France,  when  they  turned  off  the  cour- 
tiers and  mistresses,  in  1789,  and  took  to  examining  into  the  state 
of  the  kingdom  for  themselves,  what  did  the  result  show  1  Here  was 
the  land  divided  into  three  portions ;  the  church  had  one-third  of  it, 
the  nobility  had  another  thira,  and  the  last  was  left  for  the  people,  the 
masses, — but  then  their  third  was  paying  all  the  taxes.  One  of  the  thirds 
supported  the  millions,  and  paid  taxes,  while  the  other  two  supported 
only  a  few  lazy  thousands,  and  paid  no  taxes  at  all !  Poor  Mr.  Crapeau  ! 
But  how  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  The  thousands  had  the  power— 
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the  millions  had  none.  Why  should  the  upper-crust  do  the  duty  of  the  un- 
der 1  What  is  the  use  of  governing,  if  you  are  to  pay  too  ?  The  great 
families  and  privileged  classes,  therefore,  made  the  people  support  the 
revenue.  Now  the  revolution  in  France  dismounted  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, though  very  unwilling  to  come  down,  and  made  all  classes  take 
their  turn,  and  pay  a]ik«.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  where 
they  have  not  yet  been  lucky  enough  to  have  had  their  revolution,  the 
priests  and  nobles  go  more  or  less  untaxed,  to  this  day ;  and  even  when 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  himself,  the  eccentric  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  Jo- 
seph II.,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  infected  with  the  itch 
of  reform,  and  touched  with  the  misery  of  his  subjects,  attempted  to 
equalize  the  imposts  in  Hungary,  he  proved  unable  to  accomplish  it ; 
his  imperial  power  was  baffled  by  the  non-paying  classes,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  in  despair  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous  design. 

In  the  oligarchy  of  England  it  is  the  land  that  rules.  What  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  In  America,  where  the  land  does  not  rule,  we  ascertain  its 
value  by  an  assessment  made  every  two,  three,  or  four  years,  to  equalize 
the  taxes  (the  few  we  pay) ;  while  in  England  the  land  pays  taxes  upon 
an  assessment  made  as  long  as  156  years  ago ;  so  that  a  landholder  pays 
only  about  one-sixth  as  much  as  he  ought,  towards  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  other  departments  of  taxation,  the  same  sort  of  re- 
sult exactly  is  brought  about  only  by  less  direct  means.  Parliament 
contriving  to  put  the  load  upon  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  nation, 
and  leaving  their  own  aristocratical  shoulders  comparatively  unburdened. 
We  now  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  customs — how  easy  it  is,  in 
laying  taxes,  to  throw  them  upon  one  class  only  ;  and  in  England,  where 
the  masses  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  legislation  of  their  oligarchy,  until 
they  feel  it  in  their  aching  backs,  this  very  simple  sort  of  management  re- 
lieves my  Lord  and  my  Lady  from  a  world  of  disagreeable  responsi- 
bility. 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster  with  his  thousand  pounds  a-day  pays— or 
did  a  few  years  ago-— upon  the  palace  which  he  inhabits,  a  house-tax  about 
as  large  as  that  which  a  retired  merchant  pays  upon  a  comfortable  three- 
story  residence  in  the  city  of  New- York ;  and  all  the  appendages  of  his 
princely  existence  are  favored  after  the  same  fashion.  Even  when  between 
bim  and  his  humble  fellow-subject  the  question  of  preference  comes  up  in 
the  minutest  of  the  details  of  the  executive  part  of  the  laws  which  the  aris- 
tocracy have  ordained,  the  parish  or  district  officer  carries  out  the  rule  and 
lightens  the  load  for  the  strong  man's  back.  Our  American  kindly  habit  of 
bearing  gently  on  the  property  of  the  poor  would  make  Middlesex  and  York- 
shire laugh.  During  the  war,  indeed,  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the 
English  oligarchy  fought  for  life,  and  after  every  inch  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  had  been  already  piled,  packed  and  heaped  with  taxes  until  it  could 
not  bear  one  ounce  more,  then,  indeed,  those  magniBcoes — the  nobility  and 
gentry — rose  in  their  generous  ardor  and  taxed  themselves  too;  They 
enacted  the  income  tax.  But  no  sooner  were  the  French  grenadiers  buried 
in  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  peace  restored  to  the  affrighted  aristocracy,  than 
the  income  tax  was  repealed  and  England  was  herself  again,  and  so  was  tax- 
ation. Country  seats  and  elegant  hospitality  were  withdrawn  from  the  vul- 
gar society  of  soap,  leather  and  candles.  The  reform  bill  brought  back  this 
tax — bugbear  as  it  is— of  the  upper  orders,  and  the  real  question  and  contest 
which  now  agitates  England — the  people  having  got  a  little  power — is  upon 
the  carrying  out  of  its  principles,  and  whether  the  taxes  shall  or  shall 
not  be  divided  fairly  among  all  classes.  A  victory  it  was,  gained  in  this 
field,  which  has  been  worth  a  statue  to  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  ofier  of  a 
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place  in  the  Ministry.  And  when  the  people  get  all  the  power  as  they 
must  at  last,  what  will  he  the  question  then  ?  It  will  be  whether  they 
shall  toss  the  whole  burden  into  the  sea,  or  only  say  to  the  ci-devant 
aristocracy,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  take  your  bundle,  as  we  used  to  have 
it,  all  to  yofursehes.  They  will  either  seize  upon  the  possessions  of  the  rich 
and  pay  the  debts  of  the  nation  with  them,  or  what  is  much  more  probable, 
they  will  pocket  and  spend  the  money,  and  let  the  debt  go  unpaid.  They 
will  repudiate.  If  the  American  Kepublics  should  ever  thus  bring  their 
virtue  to  the  dust,  certain  it  is,  they  can  never  arrive  at  the  period  of  their 
disgrace  by  the  English  road.  We  have  no  classes ;  if  we  tax,  we  tax 
ourselves.  Our  debts  will  not  increase  and  multiply,  because  the  taxes 
which  support  them  are  laid  by  one  set  of  men  upon  another,  except  indeed 
in  so  far  as  the  poor  many  tax  the  rich  few,  and  that  is  an  exception  which 
cannot  go  far  in  carrying  us  away  from  the  rule. 
We  have  thus  endeavored  to  fulfil  our  promise  to  explain  what  money  raising 
is,  and  always  has  been  in  England ;  and  we  think  we  have  shown,  it  never 
has  been  other  than  such  as  ought  to  compel  Lord  Palmerston,  and  all  dis- 
creet servants  of  the  country,  to  shame  and  silence,  rather  than  to  boastings 
and  threats.  We  had  meant  to  proceed,  but  want  of  space  compels  us 
to  desist,  to  show  even  how  much  worse  a  thing  it  is,  and  has  been,  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  though,  indeed,  that  is  the  less  necsssary  because 
in  arbitrary  governments — which  for  the  most  part  they  are — not  a  great 
deal  more  regard  is  paid  in  our  own  days  to  pecuniary  regular  habits,  than 
was  in  the  time  of  the  English  Edwards  and  Henrys.  If  Russia  force 
paper  upon  her  subjects  at  an  immense  depreciation,  it  scarce  counts 
against  the  policy  of  the  Czar,  for  there  is  no  law  beyond  his  own  impe- 
rial pleasure,  to  settle  the  difference  between  the  ruble  of  paper  and  of 
silver.  If  Austria  make  bankruptcy  after  bankruptcy,  she  cares  little  about 
what  is  hardly  noticed  or  even  known  amid  the  darkness  of  a  German 
treasury. 

But  in  good  sooth,  British  finance,  without  our  going  to  the  Continent  in 
search  of  evidence,  ought  to  satisfy  even  the  least  credulous,  that  honor  in 
pecuniary  engagements  is  not  a  flower  that  blooms  in  palaces  or  in  parlia- 
ments either.  Let  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  collaborators  then,  before  they 
proceed  in  their  war  upon  us  for  our  alleged  peccadilloes,  be  it  a  war  of 
words  or  blows,  first  ponder  well  their  own  countrymen's  sins  against  good 
faith,  and  against  all  the  decencies  that  belong  to  it.  Bragging  and  denun* 
ciation  ill  become  the  vulnerable.  Here  is  John  Bull,  whose  political  life 
has  been  at  least  as  tricky  as  his  neighbors,  and  who  is  known  the  world 
over  for  his  total  want  of  .those  occasional  gleams  of  generous  motive  which 
do  sometimes  shine  through  the  thick  selfishness  of  cabinets ;  and  broken 
down  old  person  though  he  is,  he  must  be  always  running  a  muck  at  us. 
And  why?  Plainly  because  bis  brutality  is  not  resented — because  (and 
what  sort  of  way  of  carrying  on  a  war  is  that?)  we  stand  on  the  defensive. 
If  a  Scotch  reviewer  asks  who  reads  an  American  book,  we  count 
up  to  him  our  works  that  have  been  re-published  in  Edinburgh.  If 
the  English  holders  of  American  bonds  write  impudent  letters  about 
them  to  the  American  Minister  in  London*  he  replies  in  a  tone  as  full 


*  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  read  that  correspondence  as  it  appeared  in  1843y 
re  think  it  was,  but  just  at  the  height  of  the  outcry  against  us,  might  well  have  sighed^  ' 
ever  intense  his  horror  of  repudiation,  and  h  could  not  be  greater  than  ours,  that  the 


we  think  it  was,  but  just  at  the  height  of  the  outcry  against  us,  might  well  have  sighedi  how- 
ever intense  his  horror  of  repudiation,  and  h  could  not  be  greater  than  ours,  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  country  should  have  fallen  so  lamentably  short  of  its  feelinga  and  wisheSb  We 


had  rather  have  a  kitten  to  cry  mew  for  us  at  a  foreign  courts  than  a  minister  who  oould 
tamely  sit  down  in  the  very  centre  and  midst  of  the  roar  of  British  insolence^  and  indite  that 
flat  inglorious  epistle  which  was  published  in  all  the  newspapers  as  Mr.  Edward  Everett^ 
If  it  were  beneath  official  dignity — as  it  was  not-^to  take  the  opportunity  to  administer  a  little 
wholesome  rebuke,  he  should  have  held  his  pen  and  said  nothing  at  all 
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of  piano  and  apology  as  if  he  never  had  read  the  history  of  England. 
If  that  reTerepd  jester,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  propose  to  divide  among 
the  company  the  garments  of  his  American  guest,  the  drab-colored  vic- 
tim of  his  joke  stands  ready  to  undress  himself.  We  would  ask  no  better 
amusement  than  to  watch  the  puzzled  countenance  of  a  British  placeman 
or  sinecurist,  or  even  of  the  noble  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  as  he  read 
an  American  act  of  the  legislature,  reducing  all  salaries  to  the  starving 
point,  in  order  that  a  few  superfluous  hundreds  might  be  devoted  to  the 
state  debts.  There  is  not  a  member  of  either  branch  of  the  British 
Senate  who  would  believe  his  eyes  if  they  told  him  such  miracles.  More 
civilized  repudiators  that  they  are,  they  care  not  who  starves !  They  see 
every  tenth  soul  in  England  a  pauper,  and  they  know  that  unpaid  millions 
are  due  on  their  frauds,  while  forgetting  their  poor  and  cursing  their  credit- 
ors, they  vote  the  money  that  should  be  theirs  into  their  own  pockets — so 
many  annual  millions  for  gewgaws — so  many  thousands  a  year  to  this  duke, 
because  his  great  great  grandmother  lay  with  Charles  II., — so  many  hun- 
dreds to  that  knight,  because,  thirty  years  ago,  he  was  governor  of  some 
island  in  the  South  Sea.  They  would  tell  you  it  was  all  a  Yankee  trick, 
and  a  hoax,  and  that  such  a  law  never  had  been  pas«ied  since  popular 
assemblies  ceased  to  meet  in  Sparta.  Yet  so  it  is  with  us.  We  live  like 
anchorites,  that  they  may  not  abuse  as  like  pick-pockets  ;  and  when  these 
Britons  assail  us  with  every  species  of  billingsgate,  we  do  not  knock 
them  down,  but  forsooth,  assure  them  how  very  unreasonable  they  are  ! 

If  then,  what  little  virtue  we  have  is  (in  money  affairs  at  least,)  our  own, 
not  partaken  by  other  nations  or  even  comprehended  by  them,  let  us,  while 
we  repel  foreign  taunts,  not  forget,  simple  folks  that  we  are,  and  influenced 
over  much  by  precept  from  abroad,  to  reject  the  poison  of  the  old  world's 
example.  If  European  flnance,  loans,  taxes  and  funds  be  a  juggle — be 
nothing  but  a  system  of  tricks  and  violence,  outrageous  in  this  manner  or 
in  that,  according  to  the  age  in  which  they  are  committed,  and  of  greater 
or  less  flagrancy  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  need,  may  Heaven 
grant  us  in  its  mercy  a  plentiful  lack  of  them,  and  that  we  never  cease  to 
abound  in  that  which  Lord  Castlereagh  called  as  he  loaded  down  hi.«  Eng- 
lish, an  **  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation'* — that  happy  rusticity  which 
teaches  to  resist  debt  and  to  adapt  our  manners  to  the  simplicity  of  oui^ 
institutions. 

What  we  owe  we  will  pay.  We  rejoice  in  the  belief,  nay,  the  certainty 
that  not  a  dollar  is  due  by  one  American  state  but  will  be  paid  to  the  utmost 
farthing.  But  when  they  shall  be  paid,  let  us  go  our  way  and  sin  no  more. 
Borrow  no  money,  but  live,  like  republics  as  we  are,  within  our  means. 
Incur  at  least  no  debts  that  are  not  bounded  by  a  not  shell.  Those  we 
actually  owe  and  the  struggles  we  roust  make  to  accomplish  their  payment, 
will  serve  to  give  us  some  hint  of  what  funds  and  taxes  are.  But  once 
forget  the  lesson  and  incur  really  cumbrous  debts,  and  we  shall  infallibly  pay 
them  by  open  bankruptcy  and  dishonor.  We  shall  be  disgraced  beyond 
palliation  or  denial,  for  we  cannot  hide  these  things  as  they  do  in  Eurq>e, 
under  false  coining,  forced  loans,  paper  money,  or  the  plunder  of  a  class  ; 
and  as  to  heavy  taxing  it  is  out  of  the  question.  A  taxed  republic  is  a 
political  impossibility.*     We  mean  taxed  to  grinding,  taxed  as  they  tax  in 

#  Jeremy  Bentham  in  his  work  called,  if  we  recollect  aright,  Supply  vnthout  a  Burden^ 
proposed  in  lieu  oi  taxes  to  take  and  apply  to  the  purposes  of  the  state,  all  property  which 
would  otherwise  descend  to  relatives  not  within  certain  aegrees  of  propinquity  to  the  deceased. 
A  man  dies  leaving  neither  wife  or  children,  father  or  mother,  brothers  or  sisters,  or  their  de- 
8cendants-^he  question  is,  whether  his  estate  may  not  be  taken  to  pay  government  expenses, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  to  enrich  the  dead  man's  distant  heirs,  who  nad  no  right  or  reason 
to  look  to  inherit  it    Adopting  such  a  principle — and  it  is  admitted  wherever  inheritance  taxes 
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Europe.  That  is  practicable  only  where  the  harden  is  laid  on  others  and 
not  upon  curselves.  Augustus  Cssar,  we  are  told,  commanded  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed.  But  was  it  ever  heard  that  men  commanded  that 
themselves  should  be  taxed  ?  Upon  special  emergencies  vasjt  sums  may  be 
raised  under  free  government,  but  that  is  quite  another  thing.  Taxes  are 
a  debt  which  never  can  be  paid-*-a  mortgage  which  no  force  of  industry  can 
remove.  Tithes  make  the  farmer  love  his  land  less  and  hate  the  priest 
more.  They  are,  says  Paley,  the  strongest  discouragement  to  English 
agriculture,  and  the  reverend  and  excellent  author  might  have  added,  to 
English  church-going.  Your  Englishman,  who  knows  better  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world  what  a  tax  is,  rides  a  mile  round  to  avoid  paying 
one  amounting  to  six  pence  at  a  turnpike  gate.  The  classical  states  of 
antiquity  were  free,  and  therefore  had  little  to  do  with  finance,  and  their 
writers  have  left  us  almost  nothing  on  the  subject.*  '*  The  question  of  money 
with  them  was  not  so  immediate,''  says  Burke.  Funds  and  standing  armies 
are  modern  introductions  which  have  grown  up  since  their  time,  and  which 
seem  intended  to  balance  in  the  account  of  folly,  half  the  barbarisms  of  the 
world  as  it  used  to  be ;  and  strange  it  is,  how  fast  they  have  gained  on  us. 
As  lately  as  the  time  of  dueeu  Anne,  when  money  was  to  be  borrowed,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  person,  attended  by  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of 
London,  carried  round  the  loan  book  and  solicited  subscriptions.  How 
the  science  of  borrowing  has  shot  up  since  then  !  And  yet  afler  all,  it  is  a 
science,  this  of  loans  and  funding,  which  seems  never  well  learnt.  The 
blunders  they  make  at  it  in  Europe,  cost  money  enough  to  support  whole 
establishments.  The  English  pay  a  vast  sum  annually,  the  fruits  of  an 
error  in  effecting  their  loans,  which  was  an  absolute  botch,  and  which 
prevailed  during  the  time  of  George  II.  and  III.,  and  consisted  of  bor- 
rowing in  war  when  interest  was  high,  at  so  low  a  rate  of  usance, 
(paying  the  lender  a  premium  in  proportion  to  the  amount  he  fell  below 
the  market  rate,)  that  when  peace  came  and  interest  went  down,  there 
was  no  room  for  reducing  the  rate.  This  blunder  is  calculated  by 
their  own  writers  on  finance,  to  cost  the  nation  every  year  seven  millions 
sterling.  They  tell  us  of  the  improvident  application  of  some  of  our  state 
loans,  but  here  is  an  amount  not  far  short  of  the  whole  capital  of  the  debt  of 
^  Pennsylvania  thrown  away  every  year  by  a  miscalculation  of  the  Pitts,  Norths 
and  Walpoles.  Almost  the  only  subject  on  which  Pitt  and  Fox  agreed  in 
opinion  was  the  sinking  fund  scheme.  Mr.  Pitt  committed  himself  so  far  as 
to  tell  Parliament  in  plain  terms  that  it  was  going  to  pay  off  the  national  debt. 

prevail — and  making  due  exception  by  way  of  providing  subsistences  and  means  of  educa- 
tion for  heiplcrtti  heirs,  such  as  orphans  of  tender  age,  persons  deprived  by  nature  or  accident 
of  the  power  of  maintaining  themselves,  &:;c.  dec,  it  might  be  easy  to  extract  from  it  the 
wherewithal  to  support  the  commonwealtli  without  oppressing  the  citizen.  Like  all  pro- 
jects, however,  it  is  open  to  objection  and  liable  to  diliiculties  of  detail  and  execution, 
such  as  that  it  would  drive  property  out  of  the  state.  But  do  not  grinding  taxes  of  the 
usual  kind  chase  more  dollars  Away  than  could  possibly  any  other  scheme  of  money  raising? 
And  do  not  any  objections  applicable  to  Bentham's  suggestion  apply  with  ten-lbid  stringency 
to  such  bnitivi' taxation  as  prevails  in  Europe?  It  would  seem,  that  if  we  must  needs  take 
a  man's  last  dollar  to  put  into  the  public  purse,  it  is  decenter  than  snatching  it  from  his  living 
fingers  to  wait  til!  death  has  relaxed  his  grasp.  This  system  would  have,  too,  in  the  case  of 
republics,  the  immense  recommendation  of  aiding  to  prevent  the  too  great  accumulation  of  in- 
dividudl  wealth.  In  this  country  after  all,  we  fly  our  republican  flight  with  but  one  wing,  while, 
insisting  as  we  do  upon  a  plain  unostentatious  government,  the  absence  of  sumptuary  laws 
admits  such  prodigious  contrasts  as  we  witness  of  opulence  and  poverty  among  the  citizens. 

♦  The  Romans  understood  finance  enough,  however,  to  pay  off  half  of  their  debt  at  one  ope- 
ration, by  a  debasement  of  the  coin. 

Horace  Walpole  says  to  his  friend  Conway,  in  a  letter  dated  January  9, 1779:  "Sir  Wm. 
Meredith  has  written  a  large  pamphlet,  and  a  very  good  one.  It  is  to  show  that  whenever  the 
Grecian  republics  taxed  their  dependents,  the  latter  mutinied  and  shook  oflf  their  yoke."  p.  213^ 
voL  4. — H.  Walpole's  Letters. 
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Dr.  Price,  iu  patron,  counted  the  interest  compounded  on  a  penny  from  the 
Christian  era  down  to  1774,  and  threw  the  kingdom  into  a  raptnre.  It 
contributed  not  a  little  to  Pitt's  popularity.  But  lot  when  he  was 
dead  and  buried,  came  a  Scotchman  named  Robert  Hamilton,  and  taking 
up  the  subject,  wrote  a  work  that  was  published  in  1813,  by  which  he  proved 
arithmetically  that  the  sinking  fund  was  as  great  a  bubble,  though  a  more 
harmless  one,  than  the  South  Sea  scheme,  and  as  gross  a  delusion  as  that 
of  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  Scotchman  settled  the  question  forever, 
and  Parliament  voted  there  was  but  one  sinking  fund,  and  that  was  to  bring 
the  expenditure  below  the  revenue,  a  proposition  now  as  universally  admit- 
ted as  any  in  Euclid. 

Funding,  then,  is  a  science  in  which,  for  every  reason,  ignorance  is  em- 
phatically bliss.  To  be  wise  is  not  merely  to  be  foolish,  it  is  to  be  mad. 
Once  let  the  commonwealths  of  this  Union  become,  what  it  has  been  well 
said  nations  are,  that  fund,  borrowers  for  their  present  subsistence  and 
mortgagers  of  posterity — ^let  them  jump  into  the  gulf  of  funding,  let  them 
turn  into  jobbing  greedy  money-handling  governments,  dealers  in  stocks,  and 
republics  of  shreds  and  patches,  and  we  may  add  to  our  establishments  and 
make  them  not  more  intolerable,  a  standing  army  and  a  church  too.  Some- 
body once  said,  and  we  will  abide  by  his  epitaph,  put  nothing  on  my  tomb' 
'  stone  but  this — Here  lies  John  Smith  an  enemy  of  the  Funding  System. 


THE  TOYAGE  OF  LIFE. 


th^nslated  fbom  the  okrman  of  beiiis. 


There  was  music  and  mirth ;  the  warm  sunbeams  sported, 
And  glittered  and  glanced ;  o*er  the  waves  we  escorted 
Our  light  dancing  bark ;  on  her  deck  I  reclined 
With  friends  whom  1  loved  and  un-careburdened  mind. 

Upon  rocks  unperceived  our  vessel  vras  shiver'd, 
My  shipmates  were  lost,  I  alone  was  delivered  ; 
They  aank  in  the  waves  of  our  dear  father  land, 
But  the  storm  wafted  me  to  a  lone  foreign  strand. 

I  wept  them  awhile,  then  a  new  skiff  ascended, 
With  shipmates  new  chosen,  and  o*er  the  wave  wended. 
Tossed  hither  and  thither  on  ocean's  wild  foam —  ] 

How  heavy  my  bosom !  how  distant  my  home .' 

And  again  there  arises  gay  laughter  and  singing, 

But  the  timbers  creak  loud,  through  the  spars  the  wind  ringing ; 

The  last  star  goes  out,  through  the  billows  we  roam — 

How  heavy  my  bosom !  how  distant  my  home ! 

Philadelphia,  September  3i,  1847. 
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THE  FRENCH  DRAMA.* 


THE   '' BURGRAYES''    OP   VICTOR   HUGO. 


,  While  the  earlier  dramatic  productions  of  the  great  French  poet,  dis- 
figured as  they  are  by  exaggeration,  absurdity  and  immorality,  have  received 
a  large  share  of  attention,  little  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  his  last 
Yet,  in  some  respects,  "  Let  Burgraves^*  is  superior  to  all  the  dramas  that 
preceded  it.  It  not  only  shows,  in  the  conception  of  one  or  two  of  its  char- 
acters, great  artistic  power,  but  it  has  a  grandeur  of  design  suited  to  the 
subject  The  ruined  burgs  of  the  Rhine  have  a  place  in  the  records  of 
every  traveller,  as  the  monuments  of  a  mighty  race.  The  land,  so  fruitful 
in  tale  and  legend  and  historical  recollections — the  Thessaly  of  modern 
poets — ^tbe  glorious  Rhineland — is  a  fitting  scene  for  those  proud  abodes  on 
the  summits  of  its  mountains ;  and  fitting  tenants  were  the  Burgraves,  of 
rank  almost  royal,  invincible  in  their  courage  and  warlike  equipments  as  in 
their  impregnable  fortresses — ^those  Titans  of  the  middle  ages,  struggling 
against  another  Jupiter — the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  drama  of  Victor  Hugo  carries  back  the  imagination  to  those  times 
when  the  Burgrave  was  a  prince  in  his  own  domain.  These  kingly  giants 
are  inspired  by  him  again  with  life ;  and  the  dismantled,  roofless  castles, 
through  which  the  wind  now  moans  like  a  solemn  wail  over  departed  great- 
ness, or  the  spectral  moonlight  gleams,  are  reconstructed.  The  poet  aims 
also  to  represent  a  succession  of  generations,  completing  his  picture  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  show  the  development  of  successive  historical  periods.  He 
would  exhibit,  too,  the  ruling  passion  or  vice  of  every  age,  with  its  subjugar 
tion  or  punishment.  This  plan  is  included  in  his  picture  of  the  memorable 
contest  between  the  Burgraves  and  their  so-called  sovereign. 

It  required  no  ordinary  power  to  accomplish,  in  a  suitable  manner,  all 
that  the  author  proposed  to  himself  in  this  piece.  The  effect  is  undoubt- 
edly marred  by  the  improbabilities  of  his  story  ;  but  the  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion redeems  it,  and  impresses  the  reader  as  no  common  writer  or  theme 
could*  have  done.  The  principal  character  in  the  Trilogie,  "Job  le  Man- 
dit,"  is  a  noble  representation  of  the  greatness  of  the  race  of  Burgraves,  and 
also  of  humanity. 

The  story  is  somewhat  obscurely  told,  and  is  briefly  as  follows : — A  Bur- 
grave,  who  is  the  natural  son  of  Duke  Frederic  of  Swabia,  but  ignorant  of 
his  father's  rank,  inhabits  a  castle  of  great  strength  on  the  Rhine.  His 
young  brother,  whose  real  name  is  Frederic  Barbarossa,  is  confided  to  his 
care  till  he  is  grown.  The  elder  brother,  named  Fosco,  discovers  that 
Frederic  has  supplanted  him  in  the  affections  of  Ginevra,  a  young  female 
slave,  and  in  the  fury  of  jealous  passion  stabs  him  and  his  father's  squire, 
Sfrondati,  and  throws  the  bodies  into  the  stream  that  washes  the  castle 
walls.  TLe  bodies  are  found  next  morning  by  the  p&tres,  and  restored  to 
animation.  Both  recover ;  and  Sfrondati,  to  whom  alone  the  secret  of  Fred- 
eric's royal  birth  had  been  confided,  conducts  him  to  his  father.  The  Duke, 
unwilling  that  the  matter  should  become  known,  imprisons  tlie  squire  to 
secure  his  secrecy ;  and  on  his  death-bed  requires  his  son  to  take  an  oath 

*  LesBur^rAVot:    Trilogie.    Far  Victor  Haga 
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never  to  reveal  himself  to  his  brother  till  that  brother  should  be  a  century 
old.  The  girl  whose  affection  bad  so  nearly  cost  Barbarossa  his  life,  is  sold 
as  a  slave  to  a  travelling  bandit. 

This  strange  story  of  the  attempt  of  one  brother  upon  the  life  of  another 
has  gone  abroad  as  a  vague  rumor,  but  is  known  to  few  in  its  details.  Tea- 
don,  a  slave,  has  learned  it  from  Sfrondati,  whom  he  saw  at  Prague  confined 
as  a  madman ;  and  Kunz,  another  bondman,  remembers  the  names,  with  the 
time  and  place  of  the  event.  Both  thdse  are  afterwards  in  the  castle  of 
Fosco.  He  himself,  haunted  by  a  never-dying  remorse — for  he  believes 
himself  the  murderer  of  his  brother — wanders  in  foreign  lands,  returning 
after  many  years  to  maintain  a  struggle  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa, who  takes  revenge  for  his  personal  injuries  by  thirty  years  of  war  upon 
the  Burgraves. 

The  drama  opens  about  the  year  1220.  Germany  is  without  an  Emperor, 
for  Barbarossa  is  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  Cydnus.  The 
banks  of  the  Rhine  are  infested  with  robbers ;  the  country,  destitute  of  a 
sovereign,  is  torn  by  faction,  and  the  empire  is  crumbling  to  destruction. 
The  old  burg  of  Heppenhoff  is  inhabited  by  Fosco — now  called  Job  le  Man- 
dit — with  his  descendants  and  adherents.  A  prominent  character  is  G-uan- 
humara,  a  female  slave,  skilled  in  medicine ;  she  promises  Otbert  to  exercise 
her  healing  art  successfully  on  the  maiden  whom  he  loves — Regina,  Com- 
tesse  of  the  Rhine — who  is  sinking  under  a  slow  malady.  Otbert,  in  despair 
at  the  prospect  of  her  death,  has  consulted  Guanhumara ;  but  the  promise 
to  restore  her  to  health  is  coupled  with  a  condition.  The  young  man  must 
take  an  oath  to  kill  a  person  whom  the  old  woman  will  show  him.  He 
swears  to  perform  her  will  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  recovery  of  the 
young  lady. 

Meanwhile  a  splendid  banquet  is  prepared  for  the  Burgraves  and  nobles 
in  the  castle.  The  picture  of  their  revels,  in  which  the  wild  ferocity  of  a 
fierce  race  is  shown  amidst  unbounded  festivity,  is  admirable.  The  chief 
personage — the  century-old  ancestor,  Job  le  Mandit — stands  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  as  superior  to  the  passions  that  agitate  each  and  every  one. 
He  has  survived  their  sway.  He  has  looked  on  life  and  all  it  offers,  and  turns 
away  unsatisfied,  in  contempt  of  that  for  which  others  strive.  Nothing  on  earth 
can  yield  him  pleasure.  Even  ambition  has  ceased  to  lure.  He  lays  down,  of. 
his  own  accord,  the  polver  he  has  built  up  by  the  toil  of  years,  amid  a  thousand 
perils.  Yet  he  has  a  certain  pride  in  contemplating  the  greatness  he  has  achiev- 
ed, and  which  he  now  voluntarily  relinquishes.  The  influence  and  authority 
he  continues  to  exercise  over  his  descendants  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
his  force  of  will  is  seen.  All  instinctively  feel  themselves  his  inferiors ; 
while  he,  standing  on  the  utmost  verge  of  human  life,  having  passed  beyond 
the  desires  and  passions  of  humanity,  commands  those  around  him  as  one 
already  possessing  the  vision  of  higher  natures. 

In  the  midst  of  their  barbaric  festivity,  a  mendicant  comes  to  ask  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  castle.  The  nobles  are  unwilling  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  share  their  feast ;  Job  rebukes  them,  and  calling  to  mind  the  splendor  of 
the  banquets  of  his  youth,  says,  that  in  those  days  the  barefooted  beggar 
was  welcomed  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  a  deputation  of  nobles ;  all 
rose  to  greet  him  as  he  entered  ;  the  elders  received  the  stranger  with  a  blesr- 
ing,  while  the  younger  bowed  in  reverence.  Shall  the  hospitality  of  **  Job  le 
Mandit"  be  less  generous  towards  him  who  claims  it  1  The  disputants  are 
silenced ;  the  aged  Burgrave  orders  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  his  guests  to 
range  themselves  round  him  and  his  children.  The  mendicant  is  then  con- 
ducted to  his  host.  The  scene  is  solemn ;  the  beggar,  an  aged  man, 
with  white  beard  flowing  down  on  his  breast,  wearing  a  tattered  friar's  cloak 
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of  coarse  brown  serge,  with  a  rosary  of  coarse  beads  hanging  from  his  belt, 
bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  enters  the  hall  and  stands  in  silence,  leaning 
on  his  knotted  staff.  Job,  in  a  dignified  address,  announces  his  name  and 
character,  and  offers  all  to  his  guest.  The  mendicant  salutes  him  and  the 
other  nobles,  and  gives  them  his  counsel. 

Meanwhile  the  mysterious  old  woman,  who  has  accomplished  the  cure  of 
Regina,  claims  from  Otbert  the  fulfilment  of  his  oath.  She  places  a  dagger, 
solemnly  consecrated  to  the  work  of  vengeance,  in  his  hands,  and  bids  him 
go  alone  to  the  tower  of  the  black  banner  and  follow  a  man,  masked,  whom 
he  will  see  there.  Otbert  is  reluctant  to  perform  his  rash  vow,  and  forgets 
it  entirely  when  Job  himself  gives  Regina  to  him,  and  promises  to  both  his 
protection  against  the  vengeance  of  Hatto,  his  grandson,  who  claimed  Re- 
gina as  his 'betrothed  bride.  G  u  an  humara  sees  her  plot  in  danger  of  failure, 
and  discovers  to  Hatto  the  love  that  exists  between  Regina  and  Otbert.  In 
consequence  of  this,  both  are  arrested  and  brought  into  the  hall  where  the 
nobles  are  assembled.  The  indignant  Otbert  challenges  his  persecutor. 
Hatto  will  not  deign  to  fight  with  a  youth  of  ignoble  birth,  but  asks  if  any 
champion  worthy  of  his  rank  will  do  battle  in  his  cause.  The  aged  mendi* 
cant  here  advances,  and  snatches  a  sword  from  the  wall.  Hatto  demands 
who  he  is,  who  Spires  to  fight  with  a  Marquis  ?  The  beggar  declares  his 
name  and  rank— rhe  is  the  last  Emperor  of  Germany,  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
In  his  former  wanderings,  he  had  violated  the  tomb  of  CharlemagnOi 
and  imposed  on  himself  the  penance  of  exile  in  the  desert.  His  people  la« 
ment  for  him  as  dead ;  he  is  shunned  as  a  spectre  by  all  who  see  him ;  he 
waits  for  death  to  terminate  his  voluntary  punishment,  but  is  at  length 
recalled  by  the  suffering  which  his  absence  has  caused  his  native  land.  In 
confirmation  of  this  wondrous  tale,  he  produces  the  cross  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  at  the  bidding  of  Magnus,  exhibits  on  his  right  arm  the  scar  of  a  red  hot 
bar  of  iron,  which  the  noble  had  himself  inflicted  in  a  battle  many  years 
before. 

The  assembly  of  bandit  princes  can  no  longer  doubt  that  they  behold 
their  Emperor.  He  reproaches  them  with  their  rebellion  and  robberies,  a^d 
orders  their  slaves  to  be  set  free.  Magnus,  secure  in  his  power  of  a  tri- 
umph over  •  a  monarch  armed  only  by  right,  resists  his  commands.  He 
summons  the  Burgraves  around  him ;  orders  the  sentinels  to  be  tripled,  the 
drawbridge  to  be  raised,  and  the  soldiers  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  the 
daring  Emperor.  In  this  emergency.  Job  le  Mandit  lifts  up  his  voice,  to 
which  all  listen  with  reverent  obedience.  He  addresses  the  disguised 
monarch : 

Job. — Sire,  Ma^us  epeaks  the  trnth — You  are  my  foe. 
.  I  am  the  man — tne  soldier  of  revenge, 

Who  in  past  years  rebelled  against  your  power. 

I  hate  yon,  but  I  must  save  Germany ! 

My  country  bends  beneath  a  weight  of  gloom ; 

Save  her !  Lo— In  this  citadel  I  kneel 

Before  her  Emperor — whom  God  brings  back  ! 
(He  kneels  before  Barbarossa^  then  turns  towards  tite  other  Princes  and  JBurs^aves,) 

To  your  knees,  all !  down  with  your  swords! 
iAU  throw  down  their  swords  except  Magniu  ;  Job  speaks  to  the  Emperor,) 

Yoa,  Sire, 

Alone,  are  wanting  to  the  stricken  nations ; 

The  empire  sinks  without  you.    There  are  yet 

In  Germany  two  Germans— you  and  I. 

You  and  I— 'Tis  enough,  Sire ;  youinay  reign. 

Magnus  also,  at  length,  obeys  the  command  of  his  father,  and  submits  to 
Ilia  legitimate  sovereign.  The  soldiers,  without  a  word,  obey  the  orders  of 
Job  to  set  the  slaves  at  liberty,  and  load  the  nobles  with  fetters.    He  Mm- 
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self — the  proud,  unconquered  chieftain,  bows  his  neck  to  the  chain,  while 
the  others  sullenly  submit.  Then  he  formally  surrenders  himself  and  his 
burg,  with  all  his  adherents,  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  The  captain  of 
the  archers  approaches  to  learn  the  will  of  his  ancient  chief.  Job  shakes 
his  head,  and  points  to  Frederic,  who  orders  the  Burgrayes,  all  except  Job, 
to  be  led  off  to  prison.  The  two  aged  men  are  left  alone.  The  disguised 
monarch  unfastens  the  iron  collar  from  the  neck  of  his  voluntary  captive, 
and  removes  his  chain ;  afterwards,  gazing  fixedly  in  his  face  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  exclaims,  "Foscol" 

Job  starts  with  horror  to  hear  himself  thus  called  by  a  name  unheard  for 
years ;  a  name  associated  with  his  fearful  crime  and  his  life-long  remorse. 
The  emperor  bid  him  be  silent,  and  await  him  in  the  place  where  he  spends 
a  part  of  every  night ;  they  then  separate.  The  third  part  of  the  dramta 
opens  in  the  Gaveau  Perdu,  the  scene  of  Job's  nightly  visits — where,  in  sol- 
itude, he  indulges  the  agonizing  remorse  that  has  pursued  him  so  many 
years.  The  crime  of  Cain  is  his — and  his  entreaties  of  "  pardon  for  Fos- 
<^o!'*  are  answered  by  mocking  echoes.  The  solitude  is  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  veiled  female — it  is  Guanhumara,  the  impersonation  of  dl- 
^^^e  vengeance  upon  the  guilty  murderer.  She  calls  back  to  the  conscience 
o^the  wretched  old  man  the  circumstances  of  that  deed  of  unspeakable  hor- 
^^r,  while  he  only  beseeches  her  in  pity  to  spare  him,  too  much  absorbed 
io  his  anguish  to  enquire  who  it  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  he 
^ad  supposed  buried  in  his  own  breast.  At  length  the  ruthless  woman, 
^bowing  the  chain  still  fastened  to  her  ancle,  reveals  herself  as  Gindvra. 
She  is  here  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  man  who  destroyed  her  lover,  and 
sold  her  into  slavery.  But  it  is  no  common  retribution  she  purposes — the 
youngest  son  of  Job,  whom  she  had  stolen  away,  is  her  chosen  instrument 
She  shows  the  miserable  father  the  collar  of  gold  and  pearls  worn  by  his  lost 
child,  and  informs  him  that  Otbert  is  his  son,  and  that  she  has  made  the 
youth  swear  his  death  on  the  crucifix. 

At  this  point  a  coffin  is  brought  in  by  two  persons  masked.  It  contains 
tlv^  form  of  Regina,  who  lies  in  a  trance,  from  which  she  can  be  restored 
only  by  the  power  of  Guanhumara  ;  but  she  will  bring  her  again  to  life  but 
upon  one  condition — Otbert  must  kill  Job  le  Mandit ;  both  the  young  peo- 
ple must  die,  if  obedience  to  her  will  is  refused. 

The  coffin  is  borne  out ;  the  fearful  old  woman  casts  a  veil  over  her  vic- 
tim, who  consents  to  die  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son.  Otbert  enters,  dis- 
tracted with  the  fear  of  losing  Regina — and  holding  a  dagger  over  the  old 
man,  wildly  implores  pardon  for  the  deed  he  is  about  to  commit  Job  em- 
braces him,  and  bids  him  save  his  bride  by  sacrificing  the  remnant  of  life 
that  remains  to  him,  welcoming  death  as  the  termination  of  his  sufferings. 
As  Job  kneels  to  receive  the  blow,  urging  Otbert  on  by  repeating  that  he  is 
a  criminal  deserving  of  death — the  murderer  of  his  brother — the  Emperor 
appears  upon  the  scene,  and  catches  the  youth's  arm.  Otbert  lets  fall  the 
dagger ;  Job  rises  and  gazes  upon  Frederic,  who  declares  himself  the  brother 
he  has  so  long  believed  dead.     Guanhumara  hovers  in  the  distance. 

The  remorse-stricken  Job  can  hardly  believe  that  his  brother  yet  lives, 
but  is  convinced  by  the  Emperor's  repeating  the  very  words  uttered  by  him 
as  he  pushed  his  bleeding  body  from  the  castle  window  into  the  waters : 
"  For  thee  be  death — and  hell  for  me !"  The  shepherds  saved  him,  "  Hea- 
ven spared  the  crime !"  exclaimed  Job,  and  craving  punishment,  throws  him- 
self at  his  brother's  feet.  The  Emperor  raises  and  embraces  him,  forgive- 
ness ends  all  their  enmity — for,  says  he^  "  are  we  not  both  now  at  the  gates 
of  death?" 

Guanhumara  noW  comes  forward,  and  restores  Regina  to  her  bride- 
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groom ;  she  gires  back  also  to  Job  his  son  Otbert,  alias  George,  and  now 
that  she  has  no  longer  a  revenge  to  accomplish,  and  her  former  loyer  is  but 
to  her  as -a  stranger,  she  drinks  poison  and  expires  at  his  feet — thus  fulfilling 
the  oath  she  had  taken,  that  the  coffin  should  not  depart  empty. 

Barbarossa  announces  that  his  grandson  Frederic  has  been  just  proclaim- 
ed Emperor,! having  been  elected  at  Spire.  The  empire  has  now  a  head, 
and  since  he  is  no  longer  needful  to  Germany,  Frederic  of  Swabia  will  re- 
turn to  his  desert  solitude,  having  crowned  his  long  life  by  reconciliation  to 
his  brother,  and  been  greeted  once  more  by  loyal  subjects. 

Such  is  a  briel  outline  of  the  plot ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  op- 
portunity for  fine  exhibitions  of  character,  as  well  as  for  pathos  and  poetry. 
Our  sympathies,  it  is  true,  might  be  mere  touched,  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
personages  more  within  ordinary  scope,  and  their  doings  less  wonderful ;  yet 
the  whole  play  leaves  an  impression  that  fills  us  with  admiration  of  the  au- 
thor's genius. 

But  imperfect  justice  can  be  done  to  a  work  like  this,  by  offering  detach- 
ed portions ;  yet  we  venture  to  give  as  a  specimen,  the  address  of  the  old 
Burgrave  to  the  mendicant,  in  the  highly  effective  scene  above  noticed  : 

Job. — Hast  thou  ne'er  beard  men  say 
That  in  the  Taunas,  'twixt  Cologne  and  Spire, 
Upon  a  rock  flanked  by  the  towering  mountains, 
A  castle  standa— renowned  among  all  castlea  f 
And  in  this  burg,  on  piles  of  lava  built, 
A  burgrave  dwells,  among  all  bnrgraves  famed  ? 
Hast  roard  of  this  wild  man,  who  spams  at  law — 
Charged  with  a  thousand  crimes — for  warlike  deeds 
Renowned :— and  placed  under  the  Empire's  ban 
By  the  Diet  at  Francfort; — ^by  the  council 
At  Fisa  banished  from  the  Holy  Church; 
Reprobate — ^isolated^ursed — ^yet  still  ^ 
Unconqnered  in  his  mountain  and  his  will; 
The  bitter  foe  of  the  Count  Palatine 
And  Treves'  proud  archbishop ; — who  has  spumed 
For  sixty  years  the  ladder  which  the  empire 
Upreared  to  scale  his  walls  ?    Hast  heara  that  he 
Shelters  the  brave — ^the  flaunting  rich  man  strips — 
The  master  makes  a  slave  T  That  here,  above 
All  dukes,  and  kings,  and  emperors— ^in  the  eyes 
Of  Germany  to  their  fierce  strife  a  prey, 
He  rears  upon  his  tower,  in  stern  defiance, 
A  signal  of  appeal  to  the  crushed  people, 
A  banner  vast,  of  sorrow's  sable  hue. 
Torn  by  the  tempest  in  its  whirlwind  wrath  f 
Hast  heard,  he  touches  now  his  hundredth  year — 
And  that,  defying  fate,  in  face  of  heaven. 
On  his  invincible  rock — ^no  force  of  war 
Uprooting  other  burgs — nor  powerful  Ceesar — 
Nor  Rome — nor  age,  that  bows  tlie  'pride  of  man — 
Nor  aught  on  earth — hath  vanquished,  or  subdued, 
Or  bent,  this  ancient  Titan  of  the  Rhine, 
The  excommunicated  Job  7— Hast  heard  Y 

The  Mendicant. — I  have. 

Job, — Of  this  man  yon  are  now  the  guest 
Be  welcome,  sir,  I  am  he  whom  they  call 
Job  le  Mandit.     {Shotting  Magnut.) 

My  sons  are  here  around  me.   {Shovnng  HaUo,  OorloiSf  and  the  rett.) 
These— sons  of  my  son.         *        * 
From  my  dead  father  hold  I  my  old  sword ; 
From  my  old  sword  a  name  renowned  afar ; 
From  my  maternal  ancestors  is  mine. 
This  burg  of  Heppenhofi*, — Name,  burg,  and  sword, 
My  guest,  are  yours !    Speak  now,  free  tongue  and  thought 
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Altogether,  we  look  upon  **Les  Burgravet^*  as  decidedly)  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable, and  in  many  respects  the  best,  of  Victor  Hugo's  dramas ;  and 
regret  that  the  limits  of  a  notice  like  the  foregoing,  and  the  character  of  the 
piece,  which  should  be  read  as  a  whole,  prevent  our  giving  more  copious 
extracts.  Perhaps  some  admirer  of  the  author  may  yet  present  it  entire,  in 
an  English  translation. 


BA1LS0AD8. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  this  great  leveller  has  sprung  into  existence,  and 
produced  immense  changes  in  the  condition  of  localities,  called  forth  resources 
that  otherwise  would  have  lain  dormant,  and  greatly  enhanced  the  welfare 
of  the  people  at  large  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  particular  sections  through 
which  they  run.  They  are  the  means  by  which,  in  default  of  natural  means 
of  transportation,  the  interior  of  a  country  commubicates  with  towns  ;  and 
the  growth  of  a  city,  which  formerly  depended  upon  its  geographical  situa- 
tion, now  depends  upon  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens  in  making  a  larger 
extent  of  country,  as  it  were,  tributary  to  its  growth,  by  means  of  connect- 
ing railroads.  Before  the  era  of  railroads,  cities  were  the  result  of  slow 
and  expensive  transit,  and  beyond  certain  limits  their  growth  became  almost 
impossible,  unless  natural  advantages  of  water  carriage  gave  them  a  greater 
breadth  of  territory  whence  to  derive  support.  With  the  advent  of  rail- 
ways, this  difficulty  ceased,  and  cities  and  towns  may  now  expand  almost  in- 
definitely. Twenty  miles  of  good  railway  are  but  as  three  of  land  carriage ; 
and  a  farm  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  a  city,  and  which  was  formerly 
valueless  as  a  means  of  supplying  it,  becomes  now  available  and  necessary 
to  its  swelling  growth.  London,  as  an  instance,  increased  during  the 
twenty  years  ending  with  1831,  from  1,013,008  to  1,508,469.  In  the  latter 
year  railroads  came  into  operation,  and  the  increase  for  ten  years  ending 
with  1841,  was  to  2,560,281  or  1,000,000,  being  double  the  increase  which 
took  place  in  the  previous  twenty  years.  From  1800  up  to  1830,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Boston  increased  from  25,000  to  61,392,  or  36,000  souls ;  from 
1830  to  1845,  it  increased  52,974  souls.  In  this  last  fifteen  years,  railroads 
began  to  connect  it  with  the  interior,  and  there  are  now  seven  hundred  and 
ten  miles  of  railroads,  that  cost  $22,202,700,  all  paying  dividends,  and  radi- 
ating from  Boston  to  every  part  of  New-England.  The  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Boston  proper,  by  no  means  represents  all  the  effect  of  the  roads 
in  swelling  the  number  of  its  people ;  the  surrounding  towns  contain  great 
numbers  of  persons  doing  business  in  the  city,  whose  dwellings  have  been 
crowded  out.  Seven  of  these  towns,  on  the  outskirts  of  Boston,  had  in 
1840,  a  population  of  34,000  ;  and  83,000  in  1845 ;  and  so  great  is  the  en- 
terprise of  its  citizens,  that  from  being  a  peninsula  connected  only  by 
a  narrow  neck  with  the  mainland,  the  stupendous  work  of  filling  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  bay  by  earth  brought  by  railroad  from  Rhode  Island,  has  been 
undertaken,  the  result  of  which  must  be  to  give  Boston,  by  aid  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  means  of  indefinite  expansion.  Her  railroad  connecting  with 
the  Hudson,  and  across  it,  with  the  northern  line  of  New- York  railroads 
to  Buffalo,  ha3  opened  vast  resources  to  her  command.     The  lake  uaviga- 
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tion  .throughout  the  west  to  Chicago,  brings  through  the  Welland  Canal  to 
Montreal,  produce-laden  vessels,  without  transhipment.  The  Canadian  go 
vernment  is  now  about  to  cut  a  ship  canal  19  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  let  those  vessels  into  Lake  Champlain,  where,  at  Burlington,  they  will  be 
met  by  a  railroad,  to  take  the  flour,  &c.  to  Boston.  A  strong  movement 
is  being  made  to  enlarge  the  Champlain  Canal,  running  62  miles  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  Troy,  to  permit  those  vessels,  instead  of  discharging  at  Bur- 
lington, to  pass  through  to  New- York  city.  By  this  means  a  vessel  laden 
at  Chicago  will  clear  for  Montreal  and  a  market ;  and  instead  of  passing 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Liverpool,  will  come  down  through  Lake  Cham- 
plain to  New* York,  in  competition  with  the  Boston  railroads  at  Troy  and 
Burlington.  Flour  has  this  season  been  sent  from  Montreal  to  New- York 
by  this  route,  and  is  found  to  be  the  cheapest  by  50  cents  per  barrel.  The 
comptroller  of  the  State  of  New-York  has  reported  the  canal  revenues  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  August  3l8t,  at  $3,470,904,  from  which  is  to  be  de- 
ducted 8600,000  for  superintendence,  $200,000  for  the  treasury,  and 
$1,660,000  pledged  by  the  constitution  to  the  sinking  fund ;  leaving  the 
sum  of  $1,020,904  available  for  the  public  works.  The  largest  portion  of 
this  ought  to  be  immediately  appropriated  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Cham- 
plain Canal,  with  a  view  to  the  western  and  Canada  trade.  It  will  go  far 
towards  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
While  the  country,  which  but  a  few  years  since  wjis  the  remote  West,  is  thus 
pouring  forth  its  wealth,  and  exciting  the  competition  of  rival  cities  for  its  en- 
joyment, the  distant  regions  beyond  the  lakes  are  filling  up,  but  more  slowly, 
for  want  of  that  great  facility  for  trade  which  the  lakes  afforded.  ThQ  first  set- 
tlers in  any  country  usually  select  for  their  abodes  the  banks  of  navigable  wat- 
ers, because  there  they  find  cheap  transit  Hence,  leaving  the  lakes,  the  set- 
tlers keep  on  the  banks  of  streams  running  into  them;  but  as  the  western  shores 
have  become  comparatively  crowded,  they  lefl  them  and  departed  1200 
miles  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  A  means  of  connection  with  those  new  settle- 
ments is  indispensable,  and  as  the  river  is  a  natural  avenue,  so  is  the  railroad  an 
artificial  one,  and  can  supply  the  route  with  all  the  conveniences  found  on  the 
course  of  streams.  When  the  population  of  the  Union  went  across  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  no  means  of  communicating  with  the  Atlantic  states,  by  canal  or 
railroad,  existed-the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  New-Orleans  being  in  the 
hands  of  Spain — a  separation  of  the  Union  was  imminent,  and  averted  only 
by  bringing  Louisiana  into  the  Union.  The  same  natural  difficulties  present 
themselves  in  relation  to  the  states  growing  up  on  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  some  means  of  remedy  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance.     These,  Mr.  Whitney  has  offered  in  his  plan  of  a  railroad. 

The  great  project  of  uniting  the  western  states  with  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  has  come  seriously  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  more  it  is  examined  into,  its  importance  apparently 
swells  in  magnitude.  A  great  difiSculty  in  the  way  of  its  progress  in  public 
opinion  has  been  the  vague,  erroneous  notions  entertained  in  relation  to  dis- 
tances, and  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  whole  distance  across  the  con- 
tinent, from  New- York  to  the  Pacific,  is  2,150  miles,  or  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance from  London  to  New-York,  which  is  done  in  twelve  days  by  steam. 
The  distance  from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Columbia  is  but  about  1600 
miles,  and  when  we  reflect  that  one-fouith  of  that  distance,  viz.,  431  miles, 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  is  connected  by  railroad,  at  a  cost  of  $10,713,000, 
and  with  the  Massachusetts  western  railroad,  which  cost  68,200,000,  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  miles  of  continuous  line  is  in  operation,  connecting  Boston 
and  Buffalo,  at  a  cost  of  $18,913,000 — the  possibility  of  the  project  becomes 
i^arent,— the  more  so,  when  we  reflect  that  the  nature  of   the   west- 
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em  country  is  the  most  favorable  in  the  world  for  the  constraction  of  rail- 
roads. The  matter  has  engaged  the  best  and  most  practical  minds  in  the 
country,  and  Mr*  Whitney  has  succeeded  in  procuring  its  approval  by  six 
state  legislatures,  who,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  instructed  and  requested 
their  delegations  to  vote  for  it  in  Congress.  Another  element  of  success  is 
the  fact,  that  the  matter  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  Hon.  ^adock  Pratt, 
whose  clear  and  statesmanlike  mind  comprehends  at  a  glance  the  full  meas- 
ure of  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  the  work  commands; 
and  both  its  necessity  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Union,  and  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  are  well  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  at  large.  Mr.  Pratt's  views  are  always  broad  and  na- 
tional ;  he  sees  in  the  progress  of  the  whole  country  the  advancement  of  all 
its  parts,  and  in  an  injury  to  one  section  a  detriment  to  all : 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  snbject  of  a  pasaage  across  oar  continent  to  the  Pacific,  is  exciting  the  attention  of 
the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent,  as  makes  it  necessary  for  every  statesman  and  citizen, 
interested  in  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  future  greatness  of  our  country,  to  examine  the 
subject  for  his  own  satisfaction  at  least. 

Two  routes  and  modes  are  proposed  to  accomplish  this  great  objects  One  by  a  canal 
or  railroad,  somewhere  from  Panama  to  I'ehuantepec,  in  Mexico,  between  latitude  north 
7  and  16  degrees;  and  the  other,  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  through  the  Rocky 
mountains  to  Oregon,  on  the  parallel  of  about  42^  degrees — all  m  our  own  territory.  I 
wish  first  to  consider  the  canal,  and  see  what  it  would,  and  would  not  do,  and  see  how 
we  can  build  it. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Wheaton,  (late  minister  at  Berlin,)  in  his  veiy  able  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  shows  that  he  has  studied  the  subject,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
all  the  lights  then  before  the  world ;  and  even  he  leaves  all  in  doubt  and  conjecture.  If 
it  can  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  combined  efforts  and  influences  of  all  the  different 
commercial  nations  interested.  The  English  reviewers  take  the  same  view,  giving  to 
each  nation  ''its  proportionate  interest  and  influence,  comparative  with  its  amount  of 
commerce  with  Asia,  which  of  coarse  would  give  the  entire  control  to  England.  Would 
the  people  of  the  United  States  submit  to  such  control  1  And  does  the  constitution  pro- 
vide for  the  forming  and  carrying  on  such  a  copartnership  7    Clearly  not. 

In  General  Garella's  ver^  able,  and  the  only  scientific  report  of  a  survey  of  Panama,  in 
the  year4  1842  and  1843,  wiih  a  corps  of  engineers,  under  the  orders  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, he  takes  up  and  examines  the  routes  of  Nicaragua  and  Tehuantepac.  His  estimate 
for  the  former  is  aboat  148,000,000fr.,  for  the  latter  151,450,000fr  ,  and  for  Panama  149 
to  165,000,000  francs.  These  estimates  may  be  considered  conjectural,  as  he  says  he  had 
no  comparison  as  a  basis.  It  would  be  subject  to  every  possible  embarrassment ;  the 
sparse  population  of  a  lawless  character,  no  security  of  person  or  property,  and  the 
Mexican  government  unable  to  enforce  the  laws,  if  she  had  them.  A  strong  military 
force  would  be  absolutely  necessary  from  one  end  to  the  other,  both  to  support  ana 
protect  the  works  and  the  commerce — an  entire  absence  of  material,  laborers  and  material 
to  be  taken  from  a  northern  clime,  subject  to  heavy  expenses  in  execution,  both  from 
climate  and  local  position ;  the  former  so  uncongenial  to  our  citizens  as  to  render  it  almost, 
if  not  quite,  impossible  to  sustain  them.  Therefore  the  work  could  not  be  done,  protected, 
or  commerce  carried  on.  It  is  fair  to  presume  the  results  would  far  exceed  General 
Garella's  estimates.  In  fact,  another  estimate  made  by  him  for  Tehuantepec  is  as  high 
as  181,450,000  francs ;  and  from  all  our  experience  in  such  estimates,  and  the  fact  that 
the  people  ot  the  north  cannot  live  in  such  a  climate — the  winter  months  so  rainy,  and 
summer  so  hot  that  no  men  could  work  or  stand  it — we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  actual  cost  would  very  far  exceed  any  estimate  made.  General  Garella  abandons  all 
as  inferior,  and  devotes  all  his  efforts  to  Panama. 

Now,  the  questions  are,  can  we  do  this  work  t — and  how  T— and  what  would  be  the 
probable  results  7  It  is,  I  think,  perfectly  clear  that  our  government  cannot  furnish 
means,  nor  enter  into  such  a  copartnership.  Then,  if  done,  it  must  be  done  by  individuals. 
Would  Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  even 
New-Orleans,  furnish  capital  to  build  a  thoroughfare,  and  population  for  a  city,  to  cany 
on  a  commerce  under  another  government,  in  the  benefits  of  which  they  cmnot  partici- 
pate, nor  derive  any  income  for  their  capital  7  This  is  what  no  business  man  would  do. 
And  now  let  us  see  if  this  would  be  so.  We  will  suppose  the  canal  built,  and  all  the 
commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia  passing  tkroagh  it.  Europe  would  furnish  her  own 
yessels  for  both  sides.    A  ship  canal,  and  no  transhipments  required-^and  I  ask  what 
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benefit  u-onld  any  city  on  all  the^AUantic  or  ffolf  oooat  derive  from  it  f  Snr^ly  none. 
In  a  political  point  of  view,  it  would  place  all  the  marine,  naval  and  commercia],  of  all 
Europe,  permanently  and  directly  at  our  doore,  in  the  moBt  commanding  position  ;  and  as 
to  oar  own  commerce  with  Asia,  would  it  be  benefitted  at  all  by  this  change  of  route  7 
Oar  commerce  with  Asia  is  not  now  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that  climate,  distance,  and 
expense  prevent  an  exchange  of  commoditieB ;  which  difficulties  could  not  be  removed 
by  a  canal.  The  climate  woald  forbid  the  passage- of  our  produce  through  it.  Nearly 
afl  oar  commerce  with  Asia  is  with  China,  consisting  of  teas,  silks,  &».,  and  mostly  con- 
aamed  north  of  Charleston,  would  receive  no  benefit  from  this  route ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  subject  to  delays,  losses,  dangers  and  damages,  from  climate,  and  any  benefit  to 
the  small  amount  which  might,  perhaps,  be  taken  directly  up  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  wouU  be  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  delays  ana  damage  of 
climate,  which  none  but  those  acouainted  with  the  business  can  understand.  And  would 
the  states  and  cities  north  of  the  gulf  furnish  means  to  the  amount  of  from  30  to  $50,000,000, 
and  submit  to  such  a  tax,  barely  to  put  out  of  their  possession,  and  under  another  govern- 
ment, the  route  for  a  commerce  which  they  cannot  participate  in,  or  ever  control  7 
Clearly  noL  Such,  it  appears  to  me,  would  lie  the  result  of  the  canal,  even  with  all  the 
success  predicted.  It  would  be  productive  to  us  of  nothing  but  evil.  We  have  declared 
to  the  world  that  we  will  not  submit  to  any  foreign  interventiob  or  control  of  the  affairs 
of  this  continent ;  and  at  the  same  time  propose  to  enter  into  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  wheroby  we  yield  the  control  of  tne  commerce  of  the  world,  check  and  retard 
our  prosperity  and  destiny  for  half  a  century  at  least,  and  finally  end  in  a  desperate, 
bloody,  and  expensive  war. 

The  object  of  a  canal  or  railroad,  is  to  shorten 'the  route  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  if 
possible,  bring  that  commerce,  which  has  controlled  the  world  from  time  immemorial, 
across  this  continent ;  and  by  lessening  the  expense,  shortening  the  time  and  distance, 
and  facilitating  and  increasing  intercourse,  to  increase  that  commerce  by  a  further  and 
more  diversified  exchange  ot  commodities.  Barely  substituting  one  route  for  another 
could  not  increase,  because  that  alone  could  not  create  or  produce  any  new  means  to 
sustain  it.  If  a  new  route  opens  to  production  a  wilderness,  and  thereby  increases  popo- 
lation  with  means  to  sustain  it,  and  afiords  an  exchange  of  commodities,  it  would,  of 
course,  increase  commerce ;  or,  a  new  route  which  would  greatly  lessen  expenses  of 
transit,  save  much]  time,  increase  and  facilitate  intercourse,  would  naturally  increase  an 
exchange  of  commodities,  and  would  also  increase  commerce.  But  neither  of  these 
desirable  and  all-important  results  can  be  gained  by  a  canal ;  because  a  canal  or  railroad 
across  any  part  of  the  isthmus  could  not  open  to  settlement  and  production  an  extent  of 
wildemessKsonntry,  as  it  is  not  there ;  nature  here  having  fixed  the  bounds,  over  which 
the  genius  of  man  cannot  dominate — climate,  sterility,  and  all  obstruct  his  course.  And 
it  could  not  shorten  distance  and  time,  lessen  expense,  or  facilitate  and  increase  interoourse 
— as  I  will  show  there  would  be  no  shortening  of  distance  or  time,  by  giving  the  exact 
distances  to  be  performed,  both  around  the  Cape  and  through  a  proposed  canal,  as  has 
been  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Whitney,  and  from  the  authority  of  Professor  Wittish,  of 
the  London  University. 
To  Valparaito : 

Miles; 

From  Plymouth  to  Beal^o,  via  canal 5,478 

Thence  to  Valparaiso 3,500 

8,978 
To  Valparaiso,  around  Cape  Horn 9,400 

Difference  in  favor  of  canal  only 422 

From  Sidney  to  England,  via  proposed  canal.... 14,848 

From  Sidney  to  England,  via  Cape  Horn.... 13,848 

Against  canal '. 1.000 

From  Canton  to  England,  via  canal,  S.  W.  Moons 15,558 

From  Canton  to  England,  via  Cape  6.  H.      do 14,940 

Against  canal 618 

From  Plymouth  to  Singapore,  via  canal,  N.  E.  Moons..... 16,578 

From  Plymouth  to  Singapore,  via  Cape  G.  H.     do >. 14,350 

Against  canal 2,228 

From  this  it  appears  that,  if  the  means  could  be  furnished — the  canal  completed — ^no 
difficultiea  in  its  operation  and  progress — ^the  oommeroe  of  Europe  with  Asia,  could  never 
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be  changed  to  this  route.  And  there  are  farther,  and' almost,  if  not  qmte,  insurmountable 
difficulties  yet  to  name.  The  climate  would  not  only  destroy  commodities  of  commerce, 
but  population.  A  hurricane,  bars,  navigation,  shoals,  rocks,  and  no  harbors.  The  Com- 
mercial Review  of  New-Orleans  for  July,  estimates  the  destruction  of  vessels  and  property 
for  eighteen  months  commerce  of  the  gulf  at  150  vessels — value,  cargo  and  all,  |6,000,000. 

And  should  we  alone  attempt  to  get  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  anywhere,  it  would 
force  £urope  to  try  to  get  a  route  across  Suez,  or  through  Russia.  But,  as  we  have  the 
route  withm  our  own  territory,  which  would  forever  give  us  the  entire  control  of  the 
commerce  and  travel  of  all  the  world,  and  the  means  costing  us  nothing  to  accomplish  it, 
I  think  it  decidedly  and  clearly  our  duty  to  go  at  it  at  once  and  have  it  done,  and  not  lose 
all  by  looking  after  that  which  can  do  us  no  good.  Mr.  Whitney's  plan  for  a  railroad 
from  Lake  Michigan  through  the  south  pass  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Oregon,  is  so 
plain  and  simple,  that  any  common  mind  can  understand  it.  He  asks  Congress  to  appro- 
priate sixty  miles  wide  of  the  public  lands  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific,  for  this 
special  purpose ;  and  as  he  builds  the  road,  he  takes  the  land  to  reimburse  himself.  For 
800  miles,  the  one  half  at  the  government  price,  it  is  estimated,  will  build  the  road.  The 
other  half  creates  a  fund  for  where  the  lands  are  poor.  When  completed,  the  road  to  be 
free  to  all  the  world,  except  for  repairs  and  operations,  to  be  fixed  by  Congress.  The 
distance  from  the  lake  to  the  ocean  is  2,400  miles ;  the  estimated  cost,  when  ready  for 
use,  $70,000,000.  The  number  of  acres  required  is  92,160,000  waste  land,  1,200  miles 
without  timber  or  navigable  streams,  and  of  small  value.  And  would  it  ever  settle,  or 
be  of  any  value  without  the  road  t  Clearly  not  Then  the  question  is,  shall  Mr.  Whitney 
take  these  lands,  and,  by  sale  and  settlement  thereof,  buila  this  road ;  or  shall  they  be 
allowed  to  fritter  away,  without  any  perceptible  good  7  This  ^eat  highway  of  nations 
— the  greatest  work  ever  done  by  men  or  nations — a  road  which  must  forever  be  the 
thoroughfare  between  all  Europe  and  Asia— a  work  which  will  bring  us  together  as 
one  family,  binding  us  with  a  band  of  iron,  which  cannot  be  sundered,  both  useful  in  war 
and  peace— a  work  which  will  give  us  the  command  of,  and  make  the  commerce  of  all 
the  world  tributary  to  us,  adding  millions  of  wealth  to  the  nation,  and  tenfolding  its  popu- 
lation— a  work  which  shall  change  the  condition  of  all  mankind,  bringing  all  together  as 
one  nation  in  free  intercourse  and  exchange  of  commodities— «  work  which  must  be  the 
means  of  civilizing  and  christianizinff  the  heathen,  the  barbarian  and  the  savage, — shall 
these  waste  wilderness  lands  be  applied  to  this  noble,  this  more  than  glorious  purpose  ? 
I  cannot  doubt  all  will  say,  yes. 

When  we  look  at  the  past,  and  see  how  civilization  has  travelled  west,  bringing 
commerce  and  the  useful  arts  with  it — when  we  see  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  was 
driven  to  this  continent,  as  its  apparent  last  resting  place — ^when  we  see  the  progress  and 
even  strides  of  these  United  States  in  wealth  and  greatness — when  we  see  this  vast,  this 
rich  continent,  yet  a  wilderness  before  us,  the  best  climate  and  country,  and  under  the 
best  government  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  more  congenial  to  crow  the  whole  man  than 
any  other  part  of  the  globe,  placed  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  earth — Europe,  with 
more  than  250,000,000  of  souls  on  the  cme  side,  with  the  Atlantic  3,000  miles  wide  be- 
tween us,  and  on  Uie  other  side  all  Asia,  with  700,000,000  souls,  and  the  Pacific  a  little 
more  than  5,000  miles  between  us;  and  when  we  know  that  the  earth  does  not  produce 
enough  to  sustain  the  vast  multitudes  on  either  side,  and  nowhere  for  them  to  go  but  to 
OS ;  and  when  we  know  that  the  building  of  this  great  road  will  open  to  settlement,  pro- 
duction, and  intercourse  with  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  this  vast  wilderness  of  2,500  miles 
in  extent,  can  we  doubt  that  it  is  our  destiny  and  paramount  duty  to  go  forward  and 
accomplish  itf    Clearly  not 

Mr.  Whitney  proposes  to  start  his  road  somewhere  on  Lake  Michigan,  where  he  can 
find  the  lands  unoccupied,  and  thence  across  the  Mississippi,  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  in 
the  parallel  of  about  43  deg. ;  and  thence  over  to  the  Missouri,  between  Council  Bluffs 
and  the  Big  Sioux ;  thence  to  the  Pass,  on  the  parallel  of  about  42^  deg. ;  thence  to  the 
best  point  on  the  Pacific — San  Francisco,  or  the  Columbia  river.  This  route  or  starting- 
point  would  seem  absolutely  necessary.  First,  the  route  must  be  where  the  rivers  can 
be  bridged;  the  startins-point  must  he  from  where  the  lands  can  be  made  immediately 
availuble  for  means,  ana  where  the  good  land  can  furnish  means  for  the  part  where  the 
land  is  poor,  and  to  furnish  timber  for  the  road  and  for  the  buildinp  where  there  is  none. 
The  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  from  a  starting-point  west  of  the  lake,  because  there 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  lands  on  the  route  to  insure  success,  and  because  the 
expense  of  transportation  of  material  to  any  other  point  would  cost  so  much  as  to  forbid 
the  work.  And  it  is  not  material  to  the  states,  as  all  would  join  this  at  or  near  the 
Mississippi — making  this  the  most  central  for  all  the  Atlantic  cities  and  for  New-Orleans, 
and  being  about  the  centre  of  the  continent  New-England  and  New-York  would  have 
their  Buffalo  and  Erie  roadft,^  through  Ohio ;  Pennsylvania,  to  Pittsburgh  and  through 
Ohio ;  Baltimore,  to  Wheeling  and  through  Ohio,  two  hundred  miles  nearer  than  New- 
York  ;  Richmond,  her  direct  and  best  of  all  the  routes  to  Cincinnati,  and  then  onward ; 
Charleston,  to  Nashville  and  to  Louisville,  or  direct  through  the  entire  State  of  Illinois ; 
and  New-Orleans,  with  the  father  of  rivers  always  navigable,  to  the  Ohio ;  while  St  Loois 
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woald  hvre  the  MisBissippi  and  Minonrit  and  her  railroad  up  the  Misaonri  Talley,  the 
first  to  reach  it— all  equally  well  located,  and  sharing  in  all  its  benefits.  Thns  uniting 
and  bringing  all  together  at  one  grand  centre,  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  either 
city,  not  over  3,40Q  miles — performed  at  a  moderate  speed  in  8  days,  and  at  30  miles 
per  hour  in  5A  days ;  and  with  the  magnetic  telegraph,  outrun  the  son  by  12  hours- 
placing  us  on  ue  Pacific  directly  opposite  to  all  Asia-Distant  from  Japan  but  4,000  miles, 
from  China  but  5,400  miles,  to  Australia  but  6,000,  to  New  Guinea  5,840,  and  to  Singapore 
7,660  miles.  From  London  or  Liverpool,  latitude  about  50  deg.,  to  New-York,  is  at>out 
3,000  miles,  to  be  added  to  the  above,  when  we  have  the  direct  route  from  Europe  to  aU 
Asia,  and  much  shorter  than  any  other  route  possit>le  to  accomplish.  These  distances 
appear  so  much  shorter  than  those  for  the  route  across  the  isthmus,  ^an  an  explanation 
is  required.  First,  we  start  from  London,  latitude  50  deg.,  and  cross  the  isthmus  in  from 
7  deg.  to  16  deg.  north  latitude,  and  about  90  deg.  west  longitude ;  thence  to  Canton, 
latitude  about  23  def.,  and  east  longitude  113^  deg.,  or  about  170  deg.  of  longitude,  each 
degree  of  longitude  rail  60  miles— making  from  the  terminus  of  the  canal  to  Canton  over 
10,200  miles.  Whereas,  from  the  Columbia  river,  latitude  46}  deg.,  to  Bhang-hai,  latitude 
32  deg.  and  east  longitude  122  deg.,  where  all  the  commerce  of  China  would  centrei  is 
llOjl  deg.  of  longitude,  measuring  on  this  parallel  about  47  miles  each — a  distance  of 
S,400  miles.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  for  a  vessel  bound  from  the  terminus  of  a  canal 
•eross  the  isthmus  to  China,  the  shortest  and  best  route  would  be  first  to  the  Columbia 
river,  and  then  to  China.  Thus  we  see  that  this  would  gain  over  that  of  the  isthmus  from 
London  to  China,  3,758  miles;  to  Australia,  2,440  miles;  to  Singapore,  1,398  miles;  and 
New-York  gains  over  Europe  about  3,000  miles  to  all  these  places.  This  seems  to  be 
nature*s  route.  On  this  belt— this  line  around  the  globe — ^is  lumost  all  the  population  of 
the  world.  On  this  line  is,  and  will  be,  the  greatest  production  of  breadstuff's  and  meat 
—the  SBstanance  of  man  and  of  commerce— aoding  wealth  to  the  nation.  The  only  route 
which  can,  of  itself,  furnish  the  means  to  build  the  road,  or  where  the  labor  of  man  can 
make  it  available,  nature  has  here  smoothed  the  way,  and  opened  the  mountains  to  let  us 
pass.  Then  look  at  our  picture,  our  posirion  vdth  this  road  completed — ^behold  with  the 
one  hand,  we  reach  out  over  the  Pacific  to  the  millions  of  Japan,  China,  and  all  Asia  with 
our  manufactures,  our  cotton,  our  tobacco,  our  hemp,  our  nee,  our  flour,  our  com,  beef, 
pork,  leather,  and  all  our  many  and  various  products,  and  receive  back  in  exchange  their 
teas,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  indigo,  drugs,  silks,  and  various  useful  and  curious  &brics,  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones — all,  too,  with  our  own  ships  and  our  own  men ;  and 
with  the  other  himd,  over  the  broad  Atlantic,  to  all  Europe  our  various  products  in  ex- 
change for  theirs,  and  receive  their  surplus  population,  to  whom  we  sive  a  home,  a 
country — while  our  body  draws  to  it  and  controls  the  rich  commerce  and  wealth  of  all 
the  world,  spreading  and  circulating  from  ocean  to  ocean  through  every  artery,  through 
every  city  from  Texas  to  Maine ;  and  from  the  heart,  the  great  centre,  would  spring  and 
flow  forth  throughout  the  whole  frame,  the  whole  system,  the  life,  the  products  of  man's 
labor  firom  the  earth,  which  created,  would  control  and  sustain  all. 

The  picture  is  grand,  and  might  be  considered  a  vision,  had  it  any  other  fotindatioa 
than  the  wildemess  earth,  which,  by  the  labor  of  man,  is  to  bring  forth  all  we  want,  and 
at  the  same  time  richly  reward  that  labor.  It  is  a  great  plan,  a  great  work;  but  we  are 
the  people  to  do  big  things.  This  we  have  only  to  commence ;  it  works  itself.  Build 
the  first  mile,  and  it  prepares  the  veay  for  another.  The  settler  has  the  means  of  free 
transit  to  market,  and  his  labor  is  wanted  on  the  road ;  he  is  at  once  made  independent 
and  happy.  It  is  the  ^or  man's  road,  his  hope,  and  promise.  It  is  the  farmer  and 
mechanic  who  will  receive  the  greatest  benefit ;  their  small  means  and  their  labor  on  the 
road  could  purchase  ihe  land  for  40  to  160  acres ;  their  labor  and  crops  immediately 
wanted  on  the  road ;  and  if  a  surplus,  a  free  transit  to  market.  Villages  and  cities  vvould  ^ 
spring  up  from  one  end  to  the  other,  all  independent  and  happy ;  because  the  free  inter- 
course with  all  the  world  would  afford  a  full  reward  for  labor. 

Then,  wiU  you  take  your  money  and  send  it  out  of  our  country,  to  be  nsed  against  your 
interest  7  or  will  yon  have  the  Oregon  road,  which  will  cost  you  nothing  but  your  votes  f 
Mr.  Whitney  does  not  ask  for  one  dollar  in  money,  nor  will  lie  subject  any  man  to  one 
cent  of  taxation,  and  no  harm  to  any.  He  does  not  even  ask  a  survey  for  his  route ;  all 
he  desires  is,  that  the  waste  wildemess  land  may  be  placed  so  that,  by  sale  and  settle- 
ment, the  means  in  money  and  labor  can  be  produced  to  build  the  road,  and  when  the 
road  is  completed,  to  be  under  the  control  of  Congress — of  the  people — and  no  dividends. 
All  this  he  proposes  at  his  own  risk  and  hazard ;  and  if  it  fiuls,  the  people  lose  nothing, 
as  no  part  of  the  lands  would  be  granted  to  him  faster  than  the  road  is  built.  It  appMears 
to  me  that  this  is  no  mysterious  affair — a  plain,  simple  business  plan — grand  and  subjime, 
it  is  true,  but  as  simple  as  grand. 

I  examined  this  subject  nearly  three  years  ago.  I  then  endorsed  it,  and  presented  Mr. 
Whitney's  first  memorial  to  the  28th  Congress.  Sinoe  that  time,  it  has  grown  upon  the 
public  mind ;  and  I  believe  die  people  wm  have  it,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Z.  PBATT. 

Pratt$vilU,  (CTrs^ae  Co.,  N.  Y.,)  AuguH  28, 1847. 
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THE  I0NTH8.* 

Mr.  Hosmer  has  evinced  in  some  of  his  works — particularly  in  Yonnon- 
dio — a  considerable  talent  for  the  delineation  of  Indian  character.  His 
pictures  are  drawn  within  circumscribed  limits,  but  they  are  pregnant 
with  a  subtle  perception  of  the  beauty  of  the  external  world ;  and  over 
common  things-^familiar  objects  of  to-day — he  has  prodigally  scattered 
the  gold  dust  of  a  rich  fancy.  A  delightful  simplicity  of  expression^  never 
reached  by  ordinary  rhjrmists,  lends  grace  to  his  descriptions,  and  spiritual 
breathings  (to  borrow  from  Kit  North)  hang  around  his  words  like  light 
around  flowers.  January,  with  his  sour  aspect,  is  changed  by  the  transmu- 
ting power  of  the  minstrel  into  a  ''  friar  of  orders  white,' '  wearing  a  rosary 
of  hail-drops,  and  hooded  with  a  head-dress  of  withered  leaves. 

Summoned  by  a  higher  power,  he  visits  the  frosty  couch  of  the  dead  old 
year  to  chaunt  a  midnight  requiem,  and  the  wintry  waste  grows  musical 
with  the  voice  of  lamentation.  In  this  poem  we  particularly  admire  the 
verse  in  which  the  bard,  through  the  lips  of  the  strange,  wild  being  that  he 
has  evoked,  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  war  : 

"  Thine  errand  bath  been  well  performed, 

If  nearer  thou  hast  broa^bt  the  time 
When  hearts  by  love  celestial  warmed, 

One  creed  maintain  in  every  clime— 
When  forts  are  levelled  with  the  dust, 
Gon,  blade  and  lance,  the  prey  of  nut, 

And  war-flags  darkly  furled, 
Drum,  plume  and  helm,  are  styled  at  last 
The  mildewed  lumber  of  the  Past-^ 

Wrecks  of  a  darkened  world.'* 

We  like  the  self-reliance  of  any  writer  who  turns  from  the  Macadamized 
turnpike  of  letters,  and  draws  from  unexplored  nooks  the  virgin  ore  of 
thought ;  but  more  genius  is  perhaps  displayed  in  deducing  an  original  re- 
flection from  a  trite  subject.  April,  with  its  changes,  its  showers  and  sun- 
shines, has  been  sung  by  the  poetic  tribe,  from  earliest  time,  to  every  mood 
of  the  lyre;  but  nothing  was  ever  penned  more  "  choicely  idiomatic"  in  lan- 
guage, or  felicitous  in  conception,  than  the  stanza  in  which  our  author  asso- 
ciates this  capricious  month  with  the  memory  of  Shakspeare  : 

Earth's  Laureate  Bard  in  other  years. 

Warmed  into  being  by  thy  breath, 
Drank  from  thy  cup  of  sun-lit  tears, 

And  learned,  thy  spell  to  conquer  Death  I 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  thy  face. 
Upon  bis  pictured  leaves  we  trace, 

Thy  humors  quaint  and  wild ; 
The  skeletons  of  ruin  heard 
His  awfal,  vivifying  word. 

And  like  thy  landscape,  smiled. 

How  perfect  the  parallel !  April  comes  to  clothe  the  barren  plain  and 
skeleton  forest  with  verdure,  as  the  Great  Bard,  cradled  in  her  nursing  arms, 
unbound  the  gates  of  the  Past,  while  dry  bones  of  king  and  clown,  as  in  the 
valley  of  vision,  quickened  and  took  form  lo  play  again  their  bustling  parts 

*  The  Months.    By  W.  H.  C.  Hoemer.    Boston :  W.  D.  Ticknor  &  Ca 
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on  a  stage  of  magical  erection.  If  nothing  of  Mr.  Hosmer'a  Terse,  save 
these  few  lines,  descend  to  posterity,  they  wUl  stamp  him  a  writer  of  rare  en- 
dowments. 

Our  author  has  not  only  brought  truthful  records  from  his  wanderings,  at 
all  seasons,  in  the  woods  and  fields,  but  the  note  of  a  bird  has  power  to  re- 
vive, in  his  far-reaching  memory,  the  classical  figures  of  the  antique,  without 
destroying  the  unity  of  his  sketches.  The  plaint  of  a  whippoorwill,  that  feath- 
ered recluse,  falls  on  his  ear,  alive  to  sounds  inaudible  to  grosser  organs,  like 
a  mournful  voice  from  the  dim  and  dream-like  past : 

"  Each  note  of  Night's  mysterioas  bird 
By  listener  far  away  is  heard, 

Sad  as  the  dirge  of  joy ; 
Or  cry  by  pale  iEndae  raised, 
Hanting,  while  stars  on  Ida  gazed, 

For  her  Dardanian  boy." 

In  his  description  of  April,  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  scholar  harmo- 
nizes with  the  poet,  in  the  production  of  a  truly  glorious  image : 

"  By  April  of  the  sonny  tress 

The  mighty  spell  of  death  is  broke, 
As  marble,  with  a  fond  caress, 

To  life  ike  son  of  Belus  WQke." 

These  brief  tributes  to  the  passing  months,  not  only  evince  close  obser- 
vation and  study  of  the  varying  landscape,  but  they  reveal  a  soul  overflowing 
with  sympathy  for  suffering  man.  The  musk-rat,  driven  from  his  flag-leaf 
lair  by  the  March  freshet,  and  shot  while  struggling  to  make  shore,  is  likened 
to  some  son  of  misfortune  who,  notwithstanding  former  and  present  perils, 
learns  too  late  that  he  must  endure  a  bitterer  pang. 

**  Thns  oft  with  wave  of  wild  mischance 
Man  batdes,  while  his  straining  glance 

1b  cheered  by  land  ahead ; 
And  finds,  thoagh  rude  the  surf,  too  late, 
Foes  on  the  shore  his  landing  wait. 

More  pitiless  and  dread.'' 

In  the  old  beech-tree,  clinging  in  February  to  its  withered  leaves,  a  re- 
semblance is  traced 

**  To  some  poor  mother,  loathe  to  part 

With  the  dead  brood  o'er  which  she  grieves !" 

The  rose-cheeked  clouds  that  gathered  around  the  dying  scene  in  sum- 
mer, but  forsook  him  in  the  melancholy  days  of  autumn,  are  compared— 

"  To  friends  that  (]uit  in  adverse  hoar 
The  builder  of  then:  pomp  and  power !" 

And  in  his  address  to  December,  throughout  worthy  of  Burns,  he  rebukes 
the  tyrant  for  increasing  the  misery  of  a  pale  crowd  **  begging  for  food  and 
fire."  The  bosom  that  is  not  touched  by  this  picture  of  the  frozen  mother 
and  famished  infant,  is  indeed  callous  and  cold  : 

"  The  hunger-smitten  orphan  preyed 

For  mercy  at  thy  hands  in  vain ; 
His  heart  npon  thy  snow-wreath  laid, 

And  never  woke  again. 
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It  WB8  a  kindly  act  I  owd  ! 

To  hash  a  famished  infant's  moan, 

That  to  its  mother  clunf, 
While  winds  that  chilled  her  heart  to  stone, 

A  white  oloak  o'er  her  flung  1" 

In  portraying  the  freshness  and  gladness  of  spring-time,  summer's  volup- 
tuous beauty,  autumn's  pensive  presence,  and  the  surly  reign  of  winter,  our 
author  gives  proof  of  possessing  two  essential  elements  of  rural  description, 
Jbrm  and  color;  and  the  reader,  if  not  duller  than  a  clod,  is  sensible  of  an 
artist's  touch  infusing  poetry  through  sparkling  figures,  and  more  than  living 
hues. 

Now  and  then  the  reminiscences  of  boyhood  drop  in  music  from  the  golden 
strings  of  his  lute  : 

"  And  memory  oMaying  goes, 
Beviving  many  a  witherea  rose 
In  gardens  dim  and  vast !" 

The  closing  stanzas  on  June  will  find  an  answering  echo  in  the  heart  of 
every  one  who  is  not  so  engrossed  by  the^^^^n^,  or  absorbed  by  the  actual, 
as  to  be  oblivious  of  old  play-grounds  and  the  pleasant  haunts  of  happier 
years. 

"  Oh,  June !  with  thee  retom  no  more  , 

The  feelings  of  my  boyhood  wild ; 
Earth,  then,  a  brighter  vesture  wore. 

More  gracioosly  the  morning  smiled ; 
The  ruddy  strawberries  of  old 
Drew  flavor  from  a  richer  mould 

Than  those  I  gather  now ; 
More  kindly  dew  by  night  was  shower^. 
And  swathed  in  deeper  azure  towered 

The  mountain's  piny  brow. 

**  *  Man  changes  with  the  lapse  of  years — ' 

A  low,  rebuking  voice  replies ; 
*  He  hears  at  length  with  o^er  ears. 

And  sees,  alas !  with  other  eyes ; 
Back  comes  vonng  summer  with  tbd  glow 
That  flushed  ner  features  long  age. 

And  Nature  still  is  true ; 
But  hopes  that  charmed  thy  yoi?th  are  dead— 
The  sunshine  of  thy  heart  is  fied. 

Its  innoeeney  too. 

How  truthful  is  the  utterance  of  thai  airy  voice,  which  rebukes  the  bard, 
for  attributing  the  change  that  Earth  has  seemingly  undergone  to  Nature, 
rather  than  his  own  heart — from  whose  horizon  the  golden  glow  of  life's 
morning  has  fiided  away  forever.  The  appointments  of  the  book  are  in 
keeping  with  its  character^  chaste  and  elegant  Every  American  should 
read  it. 
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IISTOST  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  NABBAGANSETT.* 

Some  writer  has  said  that  **  to  neglect  what  is  recoverable  in  the  authors 
of  antiquity,  is  like  rowing  away  from  a  crew  that  is  making  its  escape  from 
shipwreck  ;"  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  records  of  individual  life,  where, 
in  the  language  of  the  preface  to  the  volume  before  us,  the  material  for  au- 
thentic history  lies  hidden.  In  our  own  country,  which,  compared  with  other 
nations,  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  where  the  actors  in  the  most  eventful 
period  of  its  history  have  not  yet  all  departed,  reverence  for  the  past  seems 
almost  to  be  lost  in  hope  for  the  future.  Our  point  of  sight  is  so  near  the 
great  events  and  the  great  struggles  of  our  early  history,  that  we  cannot 
properly  appreciate  their  true  importance;  and  it  is  only  as  coming  years 
shall  remove  them  to  the  region  of  antiquity,  that  the  labors  of  the  historian, 
the  annalist,  or  the  biographer,  can  be  estimated  at  their  true  value.  In  the 
meantime,  great  praise  is  due  the  writer  who,  forsaking  the  more  trodden 
and  popular  highways  of  literature,  turns  aside  to  the  neglected  graves  of 
the  past,  and  with  pious  hand,  rescues  the  mouldering  chronicle  of  buried 
goodness,  greatness  and  worth,  from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  is  hastening. 

In  the  volume,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  and 
of  which  we  propose  to  give  some  account,  Mr.  Updike,  himself  a  leading 
member  of  the  Rhode-Island  bar,  has  done  his  native  state  great  service,  in 
throwing  additional  light  on  the  early  condition  of  society,  religion,  man- 
ners,  morals  and  amusements,  on  colonial  slavery,  and  above  all,  in  his  in- 
teresting biographies  of  individuals.  Of  such  men  as  most  of  those  whom 
he  describes,  Rhode-Island  may  say  with  pride — "These  constitute  the 
state,''  as  they  also  constituted  the  Church.  The  introduction  gives  a  valu- 
able sketch,  gathered  from  original  documents,  of  that  part  of  the  state  called 
the  Narragansett  country,  with  an  account  of  its  extent,  its  settlement,  and 
the  various  controversies  relative  to  its  possession,  its  erection  by  the  king 
into  a  sovereign  government,  independent  of  Rhode-Island,  under  the  title 
of  the  King's  Province,  and  its  final  re-union.  The  main  portion  of  the 
work  is  not  confined  to  a  history  of  the  Church,  but  under  that  head  we  are 
furnished  with  all  the  reminiscences  of  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  one  concerning  which  little  is  known  during  the  period  of  which 
our  author  treats.  Here  lived  a  class  of  persons,  now  almost  extinct  among 
us,  known  as  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of 
their  appearance,  habits,  and  modes  of  living,  which  contrasts  strangely  with 
those  of  their  degenerate  descendants.  The  noble  physiques^  the  bag-wigs, 
the  elaborate  costumes,  the  lace  ruffles,  the  numerous  retainers,  the  patri- 
archal despotism,  the  great  estates  and  the  lordly  hospitality  of  those  early 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  resemble  more  nearly  the  habits  and  customs  of  their 
immediate  English  ancestors,  than  any  mode  of  living  now  common  among 
us.     But  here  let  our  author  speak  for  himself: 

*<  This  state  of  society  supported  by  slavery,  would  produce  festivity  and  dissipatioiiy  the  na- 
tural result  of  wealth  and  leisure.  Excursions  to  Hanford  to  luxuriate  on  ^of^a  salmon  were 
the  annual  indulgences  of  May.  Pace  races  on  the  beach  for  the  prize  of  a  silver  tankard,  and 
roasts  of  shelled  and  scaled  fish,  were  the  social  indulgences  of  summer.  When  autumn  arriv- 
ed, the  com  husking  festivals  commenced.  Invitations  were  extended  to  all  those  proprietors 
who  were  in  habits  of  family  intimacy,  and  in  return  the  invited  guests  sent  their  slaves  to  aid  the 

*  History  of  the  Church  in  Narragansett ;  with  Notes,  containing  Genealogioal  and  Biographi- 
cal Accounts  of  Disiingoished  Men,  Families,  &c.  By  WiUdns  Updike.  New-York :  nemy 
M.  Onderdonk. 
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host  by  their  semcea.  Large  numbers  would  be  gathered  of  both  sexesr  expensive  entertain- 
ments prepared,  andafler  the  repast  the  recreation  of  dancing  commenced,  as  ever\' family  was 
provided  with  a  large  hall  in  their  spacious  mansions,  and  with  natural  musicians  among  their 
slaves.  Gentlemen  in  their  scarlet  coats  and  swords,  with  laced  ruffles  over  their  hands,  hair 
turned  back  from  the  forehead  and  curled  and  frizzled,  clubbed  or  queued  behind,  highly  pow- 
dered and  pomatumed,  small-clothes,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  ornamented  with  brilliant 
buckles ;  ana  ladies  dressed  in  brocade,  cushioned  head-dresses  and  high-heeled  shoes,  per- 
formed the  formal  minuet  with  its  thirty-six  difierent  positions  and  changes.  These  festivities 
would  sometimes  continue  for  days,  and  (he  banquets  among  the  land  proprietors  would  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  be  continued  during  the  season  of  harvest.  These  seasons  of  hilarity 
and  festivity  were  as  gratifying  to  the  slaves  as  to  their  masters,  as  bountiful  preparations  were 
made  and  hke  amosements  were  enjoyed  by  them  in  the  large  kitchens  and  out-houses,  the 
places  of  their  residence.  The  great  land  proprietors  indulged  in  these  expensive  festivals  imtil 
the  revolution.  People  now  living  relate  the  fact  of  John  Fotter  having  had  a  thousand  bushels 
of  com  husk^l  in  one  day.  This  practice  was  continued  occasionally  down  to  the  year  1800, 
but  on  a  diminished  scale  of  expense  and  numbers. 

At  Christmas  commenced  the  Holy-days.  The  work  of  the  season  was  completed  and  done 
fiPf  and  the  twelve  days  were  generally  devoted  to  festive  associations.  In  former  times,  all 
connexions  by  blood  or  affinity,  were  entitled  to  respectful  attentions,  and  they  were  treated 
as  welcome  guests,  as  a  matter  of  right  on  one  side  and  courtesy  on  the  other.  Every  ^ntle- 
man  of  estate  had  his  circle  of  connexions,  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  they  were  mvited 
ttom  one  plantation  to  another.  Every  member  of  the  family  had  his  particular  horse  and  ser- 
vant, and  they  rarely  rode  unattended  by  their  servant,  to  open  the  gates  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  horse.  Garriajg^es  were  unknown,  and  the  public  roads  were  not  so  good» 
nor  so  numerous  (many  of  them)  as  at  present.  Narragansett  has  fewer  public  roads 
than  most  parts  of  the  state.  There  were  drift-ways  from  one  plantation  to  another, 
with  gates,  and  this  inconvenient  obstruction  still  continues-  Qaednesset  is  travelled 
mostly  Uirough  gates ;  and  from  one  extreme  of  Boston  neck  to  the  other,  a  distance  of 
ten  mtles,  through  the  richest  tract  of  land  in  Narragansett,  the  only  mode  of  travelling  is  by 
drift-ways  with  gates,  and  the  great  Point  Judith  tract  had  no  |>ublic  road  until  very  lately. — 
When  all  the  riding  was  done  on  horseback,  servants  always  attended  their  masters ;  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads  and  the  troublesome  impediments  of  gates  and  bars  were  not  as  sensibly  felt 
as  at  this  day,  when  carriages  are  used,  and  every  man  is  his  own  servant. 

But  the  yr&iding  was  the  great  gala  of  olden  time.  The  exhibition  of  expensive  apparel  and 
the  attendance  of  numbers  almost  exceeds  belief  The  last  of  these  celebrations  ^vas  given 
about  the  year  1790,  by  Nicholas  Gardiner,  Esa. ;  it  was  attended  by  six  hundred  guests.  I 
knew  Mr.  Gardiner.  He  dressed  in  the  rich  style  of  former  days,  with  a  cocked  hat,  a  full  bot- 
tomed white  wig)  snuff-colored  coat,  and  waistcoat  with  deep  pockets,  cape  low  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  wig,  and  at  the  same  time  expose  the  large  silver  stock  bUckle  of  tne  plaited  neckcloth 
of  white  linen  cambric,  small-clothes  and  white-topoed  boots,  finely  polished.  He  was  a  portly, 
courteous  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Since  his  aeath,  his  estate  has  been  divided  into  seve- 
ralgood  &rms. 

The  fox-chase,  with  hounds  end  horns,  fishing  and  fowling,  were  objects  of  enchanting  re- 
creation.  Wild  pigeons,  partridges,  quails,  woodcocks,  squirrels  and  rabbits  were  innumerable. 
Such  were  the  amusements,  pastimes,  festivities  and  galas  of  Ancient  Narraoansstt. 

Yes,  alas !  the  state  of  society  has  changed,  and  the  revolution  has  been  deep,  efi^ectualy 
complete.  The  abolition  of  slaverv— the  repeal  of  the  law  of  primogeniture— the  statute  divi- 
sion of  estates  equally  among  all,  nas  divided  and  subdivided  innentances  in  such  infimtesifned 
portions,  that  the  whole  has  disappeared  from  every  branch  of  their  families ;  and  in  most  in- 
stances not  a  foot  remains  among  them — ^nay,  not  even  ''  the  green  graves  of  their  sires."  The 
houseless,  wandering  pedestrian  descendant  looks  at  the  mansion  fmd  plantation  of  his  fathers^ 
and  exclaims — 

■  "  Now  thoa  Btondest 

In  faded  majestj,  a«  if  to  mourn 

The  diMoiution  of  an  ancient  raee !" 

Throughout  the  entire  work,  Mr.  Updike  has  so  ingeniously  interwoven 
incidents,  anecdotes,  and  the  events  and  adventures  of  individual  life,  with 
the  graver  facts  of  his  narrative,  that  it  combines  all  the  charm  of  fictitious 
writing  with  the  satisfaction  of  authentic  history.  Although,  in  many  in- 
stances, these  records  refer  to  persons  '^  unknown  to  fame,''  they  have  not 
the  less  interest,  but  many  of  the  biographical  notices  relate  to  those  who 
have  already  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Among  the  varied  contents  we  may  mention  an  account  of  the  descendants 
of  the  celebrated  Anne  Hutchinson,  of  Gabriel  Bernon  a  Huguenot  refugee, 
Bishop  Berkeley,  Jemima  Wilkinson,  Whalley  the  regicide,  Commodore 
Saltonstall,  Colonel  Greene,  the  negro  elections,  the  Narragansett  Indians, 
the  history  of  the  celebrated  horse  the  Narragansett  pacer,  now  extinct, 
an  account  of  the  family  of  Gilbert  Stewart,  the  painter — and  accounts 
of  many  other  families,  all  of  which  have  not  only  a  local,  but  a  general  in- 
terest. 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  Sweet  family,  who  have  long  been 
known  as  possessing  the  singular  natural  faculty  of  bonesetting  : 

*' James  Sweet,  the  father  of  Benoni,  emitted  from  Wale^  to  this  comttrj',  and  purchased  an 
estate  at  the  foot  of  Rid^e  Hill,  so  calle^  in  North  Kingstown — ^the  same  in  which  the  late 
liVilliam  Congdon.  Esq.  lived  and  died.  Benoni  had  been  a  captain  in  the  British  service 
— ^was  well  informed  and  of  polished  manners.  He  was  a  natural  bonesetter,  and  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  race  in  Ahode-Island.  'He  was  styled  Dr.  Sweet  but  he  practised  in  restoring  £slo- 
cations  only.  He  was  a  regular  communicant  of  the  church,  and  officiated  as  a  vestryman  un- 
til his  death.  "  July  19th,  1751,"  says  the  record,  "  died  Capt.  Benoni  Sweet,  of  North  Kings- 
town, in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  McSpanran  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  buried 
him  in  the  cemetery  of  his  ancestors."  Job,  one  of  the  family^  obtained  an  eminent  and  wide- 
spread reputation  as  a  natural  bonesetter.  During  the  revolution  he  was  called  to  Newport  to 
set  the  dislocated  bones  of  some  of  the  French  omcers,  an  operation  which  their  army  surgeons 
were  unable  to  perform.  After  the  Revolutionary  war,  CoL  Burr,  afierwaids  Vice-President, 
invited  him  to  New  York,  to  restore  the  dislocated  hip  bone  of  his  daughter,  Theodosia,  afler 
wards  Mrs.  AUston.  In  this  operation,  which  had  previously  baffled  Uie  skill  of  the  city  sur 
^[eons.  Dr.  Sweet  was  successful  The  fear  of  taking  the  small  pox  deterred  him  frcrni  accept 
mg  Col.  Burr's  invitation,  when  first  applied  to ;  but  this  difficulty  having  been  obviated,  he  em 
barked  in  a  Newport  packet.  Dr.  Sweei  used  to  narrate  the  adventure  in  this  wise :  "  that 
when  he  arrived,  CoL  Burr's  coach  was  in  waiting  at  the  wharf  for  his  reception.  Having  ne- 
ver rode  in  a  coach,  he  objected  to  being  transported  in  a  vehicle  that  was  shut  up.  He  was 
feariul  of  some  trick,  and  further  he  did  not  like  to  ride  in  a  thiiig  over  which  he  haa  no  control, 
but  fearing  the  small  pox,  he  was  induced  to  enter  it.  He  said  he  never  was  whirled  about  so 
in  all  his  life ;  at  last  he  was  ushered  into  the  most  splendid  mansion  that  he  ever  saw.  The 
girl  was  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  when  he  was  invited  into  her  chamber.  The  family  sur- 
geon was  soon  introduced,  and  he  proposed  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  and  ten  o'clock  was  ^reed  to,  when  other  surgeons  would  attend.  But  the  Doc- 
tor meant  to  avoid  their  presence  ifhe  could ;  he  did  not  fancy  learned  men.  In  the  evening  he 
solicited  an  interview  with  his  patient ;  talked  with  her  familiarly,  dissipated  her  fears,  asked 
permission,  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  just  to  let  the  old  man  put  his  hand  upon  her  hip ;  she 
consenting,  he  in  a  few  minutes  set  the  bone ;  he  then  said,  now  walk  about  the  room,  which 
to  her  own  and  her  father's  surprise,  she  was  readily  able  to  do."  Doctor  Sweet  would  detail 
this  operation  with  great  naivete.  He  early  in  lite  moved  to  South  Kingstown,  and  settled  near 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  where  some  of  his  descendants  in  the  fifih  generation  are  in  popular  practice 
as  natural  bonesetters  now.  Benoni,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  Job,  emigrated  to  Lebanon,  in  Con- 
necticut, where  he  continue  to  practice,  as  some  of  his  sons  have  since  his  decease.  Num- 
bers yearly  visit  South  Kingstown,  to  have  their  dislocations  replaced  by  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  first  Benoni,  at  their  residence,  opposite  Sugar  Loaf  Hill. 

Of  Bishop  Berkeley,  it  is  related  that  he  was  tolerant  in  his  religious 
opinions,  and  deservedly  popular  with  all  denominations;  and  that  even  the 
Quakers,  with  their  broad  brimmed  hats,  came  and  stood  in  the  aisles  to  hear 
him ;  and  that  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  said,  ''  give  the  devil  his  due — John 
Calvin  was  a  great  man." 

Dr.  Seabury  was  the  first  Bishop  consecrated  after  the  peace  in  17B3,  and 
Mr.  Updike  has  quoted  Mr.  Grenville  Sbarp*8  account  of  the  interview  be- 
tween the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  elect  of  Connecticut : 

'<  Dr.  Seabury,  in  coming  to  England,  called  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  consecra- 
tion, to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Archbishop,  who  was  apprehensive  that  it  would  give  offence 
to  the  Americans,  with  whom  we  had  just  then  made  peace,  and  therefore  his  Grace  (the  very 
worthy  and  learned  Dr.  Moore,)  wished  to  be  allowed  some  time  to  consider  of  the  request ; 
upon  which  Dr.  Seabury  very  abruptly  left  the  room,  saving,  '  if  your  Grace  will  not  grant  my 
consecration,  I  know  where  to  obtain  it,'  and  immediately  set  off  for  Aberdeen," 

Here  he  obtained  his  consecration  and  returned.  He  presided  over  the 
diocese  of  Connecticut  until  1790,  when  he  became  Bishop  of  Rhode-Island, 
and  remained  there  in  the  exercise  of  his  clerical  functions  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  five  or  six  years  after. 

On  the  question  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  existence  of  slavery,  public 
attention  in  Rhode-Island  was  early  awakened ;  and  we  find  as  far  back  as 
1652,  that  acts  were  passed  by  the  government  tending  to  its  suppression. 
Indeed,  the  whole  course  of  legislation  upon  the  subject  in  Rhode-Island, 
was,  as  Mr.  Updike  justly  remarks,  highly  honorable  to  the  state.  In  1774 
an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  colony,  the 
preamble  of  which  declared,  with  a  consistency  that  it  would  have  been 
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well  if  tbe  other  states  had  imilated,  that  "  Whereas  the  inhabitants  of 
America  are  generally  engaged  in  the  preservation  of  their  own  rights  and 
liberties,  among  which  that  of  personal  freedom  must  be  considered  as  the 
greatest ;  and  as  those  who  are  desirous  of  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of 
liberty  themselves,  should  be  wilting  to  extend  personal  liberty  to  others/' 
dtc.  And  again  in  1784;  an  act  was  passed,  authorising  the  manumissioa 
of  negroes  and  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  with  the  following  pre- 
amble :  '*  Whereas  all  men  are  entitled  to  life  and  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness ;  and  the  holding  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  slavery  as  private 
property,  which  has  gradually  obtained  by  unrestrained  custom  and  the 
permission  of  laws,  is  repugnant  to  this  principle,  and  subversive  of  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  great  end  of  all  civil  governments,'^  &c.  We 
have  copied  these  passages  as  instances  of  the  enlightened  and  consistent 
policy  of  a  state,  which,  though  small  in  territory,  in  principle  has  always 
been  great,  yet  its  government  to  this  day  is  one  of  the  least  republican  of 
the  Union,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  popularize  its 
basis.  While  slavery  existed  in  Rhode-Island,  slaves  were  treated  with  hu- 
manity, and  measures  taken  to  elevate  and  instruct  them,  Mr.  Updike 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  annual  election  held  by  the  negroes  after 
the  state  election,  which  they  repeated  in  burlesque — when  pomatumed  and 
powdered,  decked  with  cocked  hats  and  swords,  and  mounted  on  the  Nar- 
ragansett  pacers  of  their  masters,  which  were  surrendered  to  their  use,  they 
proceeded  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  previous  parliamenteering, 
the  canvassing  for  votes,  the  animosities  of  party-spirit,  suffered  nothing  by 
repetition  in  their  hands,  and  the  money  and  outfit  of  each  was  regarded 
as  indicating  the  wealth  and  consequence  of  the  master.  Of  one  of  the 
governors,  whose  election  took  place  about  the  year  1800,  a  servant  of  the 
late  E.  R.  Potter,  Mr.  Updike  relates : — **  The  canvass  was  very  expensive 
to  his  master.  Soon  after  the  election  Mr.  Potter  had  a  conference  with 
the  governor,  and  stated  to  him  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  ipust  give  up 
politics,  or  the  expense  would  ruin  them  both.  Governor  John  took  the  wis- 
est course,  abandoned  politics,  and  retired  to  the  shades  of  private  life." 

Some  of  the  early  emigrants  from  Cheshire  had  brought  with  them  the 
receipt  for  making  the  celebrated  Cheshire  cheese,  and  the  products  of  the 
Rhode  Island  dairies  soon  came  to  rival  those  more  famous.  Farms  are 
mentioned  where  men  milked  more  than  one  hundred  cows — ^where  two 
hundred  loads  of  hay  were  cut — thirteen  thousand  pounds  of  cheese  made, 
besides  butter ;  and  where  many  fatted  calves  and  bullocks  were  sold.  Mr. 
Hazard  relates  of  his  grandfather  that  he  milked  a  hundred  and  fifly  cows 
—employed  twelve  dairy  women,  who  made  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
cheeses  a  day.  '*  He  kept,'*  says  Mr.  Hazard,  "  four  thousand  sheep,  man- 
ufacturing most  of  the  clothing,  both  linen  and  woollen,  for  his  household, 
which  must  have  been  very  large,  as  1  heard  my  grandmother  say,  that  afler 
he  partially  retired  from  his  extensive  farming  operations,  or  curtailed  them 
by  giving  up  his  lands  in  part  to  bin  children,  he  congratulated  himself  on 
the  small  number  to  which  he  had  reduced  his  household  for  the  coming 
winter,  being  only  seventy,  in  parlor  and  kitchen."  The  matrons  of  those 
days  seem  to  have  been  worthy  consorts  of  the  men,  and  the  slight  forms 
and  delicate  constitutions  of  the  women  of  our  time  contrast  strongly  with 
the  vigorous  health  and  imposing  presence  of  their  grandmothers.  We  copy 
a  picture  from  our  author.  Esther,  the  widow  of  Gov.  Hazard,  was  an  ex-- 
traordinary  woman — portly  and  masculine.  She  was  styled  Clueen  Esther, 
and  when  mounted  on  her  high-spirited  Narragansett  pacer,  proudly  trarel- 
ing.  through  the  Narragansett  country,  the  people  would  almost  pay  her 
homage.  To  offend  her  required  more  than  ordinary  courage.  In  manner 
she  was  affable  and  courteous;  but  when  irritated,  her.  sternnesswonld  oom- 
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pel  obedience.  In  a  lai^suit,  the-  tide  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  patri- 
mony of  her  children  was  jeoparded.  That  no  omission  should  endanger 
a  favorable  result  of  the  sail,  she  attended  the  trial  in  person, — and  from 
courtesy,  she  wad  permitted  to  sit  on  the  bench  near  the  judges.  On  a  mo- 
tion to  the  court  by  Mr.  Honeyman,  who  was  the  attorney  of  the  adverse 
party,  she,  by  a  quick  and  sarcastic  reply  to  a  severe  remark  of  his,  excited 
the  laughter  of  the  court,  bar,  and  audience,  to  the  complete  discomfiture 
'  of  the  old  barrister.  The  claim  of  the  adversary  was  defeated,  and  Queen 
Esther  became  quite  a  heroine  in  the  courts  of  law.  The  rights  of  an  in- 
fant offspring  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  such  a  mother. 

The  mother  of  Gov.  Hazard  died  in  1739,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years,  and  could  then  count  up  five  hundred  children,  grand-children,  great 
grand-children,  and  great  great  grand-children — two  hundred  and  five  of 
whom  were  still  alive.  A  grand-daughter  of  hers  had  already  been  a  grand- 
mother fifteen  years ! 

Of  the  Narragansett  pacers— once  so  celebrated  for  fleetness  and  endur- 
ance, and  now  extinct — we  have  the  following  account  from  a  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  P.  Hazard,  who  says 


''My  grandfather)  Gov.  Robinson,  introduced  the  &mou8  saddle  horse,  the  Narragtinsett 
pacer,  known  in  the  last  century  over  all  the  civilized  part  of  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  firom  whence  they  have  lately  been  introduced  into  England  as  a  saddle  horse  for  la- 
dies, nnder  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Jennette.  Gov.  Bobinson  imported  the  original  from  An^ 
dalusia,  in  Spain,  and  the  raismg  of  them  for  the  West  India  marlcet  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  early  planters  of  this  country.  My  grandfather,  Robert  Hazard,  raised  about  one  hun- 
dred annually,  and  often  loaded  two  vessels  a  year  with  them  and  other  products  of  his  farm, 
which  sailed  directly  from  the  south  ferry  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  in  great  de- 
mand. One  cause  of  the  loss  of  that  famous  breed  here  was  the  great  aemand  for  them  in 
Cuba,  when  that  isl-ind  be?an  to  cultivate  sugar  extensively.  The  planters  became  rich,  and 
wanted  the  pacing  horses  for  themselves  and^their  wives  and  daughters  to  ride,  faster  than  we 
could  supply  them,  and  sent  an  agent  to  this  country  to  pnlrchase  them  on  sudi  terms  as  he 
could,  but  to  purchase,  at  all  events.  This  agent  never  let  a  good  one,  that  could  be  purchas- 
ed, escape  him.  This,  and  the  fact  that  ihev  were  not  so  well  adapted  to  draft  as  other  horses, 
was  the  cause  a[  their  being  neglected,  and  I  believe  the  breed  is  now  extinct  in  this  section. 
My  father  described  the  motion  of  this  horse  as  differing  from  others^  in  that  its  back  bone 
moved  through  the  air  in  a  straight  line,  without  inclining  the  rider  from  side  to  side,  Uke  the 
common  racfcer  or. pacer  of  the  present  day.  Hence,  it  vens  very  easy,  and  being  of  great 
power  and  endurance,  they  would  perform  a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day  without  in- 
jury to  themselves  or  rider." 

• 

Public-houses  at  this  time  were  rare,  and  strangers  were  received  and  en- 
tertained as  guests ;  and  although  books  were  less  common  than  now,  edu- 
cation was  by  no  means  neglected — private  tutors  were  employed,  and  the 
society  of  that  day  was  distinguished  by  its  refinement  and  cultivation. 

Not  only  were  the  modes  of  living  in  those  days  on  a  different  scale  from 
oar  own,  but  the  seasons  also^at  least  it  is  related  of  the  winter  of  1745, 
the  most  severe  ever  known  in  New- England,  that  a  man  drove  a  horse  and 
sleigh  from  Hurlgate  to  Cape  Cod  on  the  ice,  and  that  stags  and  other  wild 
animals  came  to  the  barns  to  eat  with  the  cattle. 

Scattered  through  the  volume  are  valuable  reminiscences  of  the  Narragan- 
sett Indians,  whose  history  in  common  with  that  of  other  aboriginal  tribes, 
furnishes  a  field  where  the  future  romance  writers  and  poets  of  our  country 
will  find  rich  and  abundant  harvests.  Where,  in  the  history  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  shall  we  look  for  a  nobler  hero  than  we  find  in  the  last  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts.  If  the  story  of  his  fall  is  familiar  it  will  bear  repetition,  and  the 
patriots  of  our  day,  or  of  any  day,  may  read  and  emulate  the  grandeur 
and  majesty  of  this  wild  but  heroic  soul. 

**  Ganonchet,  the  son  of  the  brave  but  unfortmafe  Miantenonic,  was  the  last  Sachem  of  his 
race.  He  commanded  the  Indians  at  the  Okxat  Swamp  FiobT)  ia  Xfff6.  This  battle  exter- 
minated the  Narragansetts  as  a  natioa  He  was  captured  near  the  Blackstone  river,  after  the 
war,  and  executed  for  the  crime  of  defending  his  country,  and  refusing  to  surrender  the  territo- 
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ries  of  his  ancestors  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  glory  enough  to  a  nation  to  have  expired  with 
such  a  chief  The  coolness,  fortitude  and  heroism  ol  his  fall,  stands  without  a  paraliel  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times.  He  was  offered  life  on  condition  that  he  would  treat  for  tne  submission 
of  his  subjects ;  bis  untamed  spirit  indignantly  rejected  the  ijgnominious  proposition.  When  the 
sentence  was  announced  to  him  that  then  he  must  die,  he  said— ^<  I  likb  it  wsll,  that  I  shali. 

BIS  BEFORE  MT  BBABT  6B0WS  SOFT)  OR  THAT  I  HAVE  SAID  ANT  THUTG  UNWOETHT  OF  MT- 
8ELF." 

The  splendid  dignity  of  his  fall»  extorted  from  one  of  the  prejudiced  his- 
torians of  the  times  the  sentiment,  **  that  acting  as  if  by  a  Pythagorean  me- 
tempsychosis, some  old  Roman  ghost  had  possessed  the  body  of  this  west- 
ern pagan,  like  an  Atillius  Regulus."  Thus  ended  the  last  chief  of  the 
Narragansetts,  and  with  Canonchet  the  nation  was  extinguished  forever. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  fathers  had  less  admira- 
tion for  the  Indian  character  than  we,  who  Fee  them  at  this  distance,  and 
divested  of  the  more  revolting  traits  of  treachery  and  vindictive  cruelty, 
which  in  many  instances  characterized  their  intercourse  with  the  whites. 
In  the  account  of  Mr.  Wickes,  our  author  relates,  that  when  the  inhabitants 
had  repaired  to  the  garrison,  through  fear  of  approaching  hostilities  in 
1675,  he  refused  to  go,  persisting  in  his  belief  that  the  uniform  kindness  of 
the  natives  to  him  personally  would  be  continued.  With  this  mistaken  con- 
fidence in  their  fidelity,  he  ventured  beyond  the  protection  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  first  intimation  of  his  fate  was  received  by  his  friends,  on  seeing  his 
head  set  on  a  pole,  near  his  own  dweUing,  on  the  following  morning.  This 
they  interred,  and  on  finding  his  body,  that  also  was  buried  near  it,  *'  and 
these  two  hillocks  which  mark  the  spot,  are  shown  as  the  grave  of  John 
Wiokes,"  and  are  monuments  of  those  fearful  days,  when,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  the  war-whoop  might  break  upon  the  ear,  and  the  scalping- 
knife  glitter  in  the  fire-light  of  the  domestic  hearth. 

The  renown  of  Mr.  Updike  in  private  life,  for  his  admirable  capacities  in 
the  way  of  story-telling,  is  established  and  confirmed  in  the  volume  before  us, 
which  furnishes  ample  material  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers ;  and  even  his 
predilections  for  the  church  will  not  allow  him  to  spoil  a  good  story.  In 
his  account  of  the  Wanton  family,  he  relates  that,  '*  William  Wanton  mar- 
ried Ruth,  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Bryant ;  she  was  a  Congregationalist  and 
he  a  Quaker.  Religious  objections  were  made  against  the  match  on 
both  sides.  He  said,  '*  Friend  Ruth,  let  us  break  fi'om  this  unreasonable 
bondage — I  will  give  up  my  religion,  thou  shalt  give  up  thinct  and  we  will 
go  over  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  go  to  the  devil  together.**  They  ful- 
filled this  resolution  so  far  as  to  go  to  the  Church  of  England  and  to  marry 
— and  adhere  to  it  during  life. 

We  find  in  this  work  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  Gilbert  Stewart, 
the  painter,  who  was  born  in  Narragansett,  in  the  town  of  North  Kings- 
town, where  his  father  was  proprietor  of  a  snuff-mill,  which,  with  the  house 
where  the  painter  was  born,  is  still  standing.  In  short,  we  find  every  thing 
in  this  volume,  that  has  transpired  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  in  the 
part  of  the  country  of  which  it  treats,  whether  of  interest,  information,  or  in- 
struction, and  which  refers  toother  portions  of  the  state.  The  history  of 
the  Church  in  Narragansett,  and  of  the  clergy  who  officiated  in  it,  form  the 
text  of  the  work,  and  are  valuable  additions  to  ecclesiastical  history — while 
by  way  of  commentary  on  these  texts,  we  are  furnished  with  the  anecdotes, 
biographies,  private  letters  and  rare  documents,  of  which  we  have  attempted 
to  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea.  If  we  have  drawn  our  extracts  too  large- 
ly from  those  portions  of  the  work  which  refer  more  particularly  to  the  laity 
than  to  the  church  in  the  abstract,  and  to  the  clergy,  it  is  because  we  found 
those  more  fitted  for  a  miscellaneous  review^  and  not  that  other  parts  of  the 
work  were  of  less  value. 
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Among  the  clergy  who  officiated  at  this  church,  the  Re^.  James  Mc- 
Sparren,  D.  D.,  holds  the  most  conspicuous  place.  He  was  a  learned  and 
eloquent  divine,  who  came  to  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  for  a  long  time  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  a  reverend  and  faithful  pastor.  His  America  Dissected,  a  work 
extremely  rare,  and  known  only  to  antiquaries,  is  re-printed  entire  in  the 
appendix.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  wood  engravings  of  the  residence 
of  Whalley,  and  birth-place  of  Gilbert  Stewart,  and  with  portraits  of  Dr. 
McSparren  and  his  lady,  from  original  pictures.  In  typography,  binding, 
d&c.  it  is  in  the  style  of  Prescott's  late  histories,  and  its  external  appearance 
is  every  way  worthy  of  its  varied  and  entertaining  contents.  It  will  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  churchman,  the  scholar,  or  the  gene^ 
ral  reader.  In  concluding  our  already  too  extended  notice,  we  congratulate 
the  indefatigable  author  on  the  success  of  what  might  at  first  seem  to  be  but 
a  barren  undertaking,  and  on  the  high  appreciation  which  has  everywhere 
welcomed  his  labors  among  those  too  much  neglected  chronicles  of  the 
past. 


THE  BORDER  SETTLEMENT; 

OR,   THE    TORY'S   DAUGHTER. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  MOHAWK  VALLEY,  IN  1778. 
(COVCLUDEB.) 

VoN  ScHAMEL  fast  gained  upon  the  fugitive.  His  beast  was  bounding 
forward  with  immense  and  quickly  repeated  strides  that  seemed  to  forbid 
all  hopes  of  escape.  Snyder's  object  was  to  reach  home  and  secure  the 
papers  entrusted  with  him  by  his  Tory  friends  from  below.  But  already 
the  pursuer's  horse  was  close  upon  him,  and  he  could  almost  feel  his  hot 
breath.  On — on — he  urged  his  faithful  animal ;  it  would  not  do— every 
moment  was  lessening  the  distance  between  the  horsemen.  And  now  Von 
Scharael  was  at  his  side,  ready  to  grasp  his  rein  1  Drawing  Carleton's 
letter  from  his  pocket,  he  was  about  to  tear  it  into  fragments,  when  a  strong 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  he  felt  himself  in  an  iron  grasp.  Snyder 
was  a  prisoner  1 

As  might  be  very  well  expected,  the  thundering  of  those  horsemen 
through  the  settlement,  had  brought  out  nearly  every  one ;  and,  as  Voo 
Scharoel  again  appeared  before  his  own  door,  with  the  fugitive,  he  was 
well  attended  by  his  neighbors,  all  eager  to  know  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
uproar.  In  a  few  words  Harper  explained  to  them  the  whole  matter,  care- 
fully avoiding  all  allusion  as  to  the  source  from  whence  he  received  his 
information. 

"  But  who  told  you  all  this  ?"  inquired  one. 

^  Oh,  that's  no  matter,"  replied  Harper. 

««  Well— we'd  like  to  know." 

'^  I  reckon  I  can  guess,*'  put  in  the  man  John  ;  and  passing  around  the 
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little  knot  of  settlers,  he  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  each,  that  made 
them  start  and  shrug  their  shoulders. 

**  I  don't  helieve  it/'  said  one. 

'*  Pshaw !  that's  nonsense !"  exclaimed  another. 

''  Sarah  Hart ! — shouldn't  wonder  if  its  true,"  replied  a  third,  less  sc^ti- 
cal  than  the  rest. 

**  By  hokey,  ^tis  true,"  asseverated  John,  in  the  most  earnest  manner. 

**  Well,  then,  she's  a  noble  girl,"  exclaimed  several  in  the  same  voice. 

The  neighbors  now  addressed  themselves  seriously  to  the  matter  before 
them.  Although  they  had  neither  magistrate  nor  sheriff,  the  necessity  of 
the  case  warranted  the  assumption  of  all  power  requisite.  Snyder  was 
searched  ;  the  letter  from  Carleton  read ;  but  nothing  more  was  found  that 
would  further  disclose  the  intentions  of  the  Tories.  He  was  then  firmly 
bound,  placed  under  a  strong  escort,  and  started  on  his  way  to  the  Com- 
mittee oi  Safety  for  Tryon  County,  with  such  information  as  the  little  con- 
gress of  settlers  had  deemed  of  any  importance. 

"  You'll  pring  Prant's  Ingins  to  der  Valley, eh  ]"  exclaimed  Von  Schamel, 
as  the  little  cavalcade  moved  off;  *'  der  Kommitty  of  Safedy  will  dake  care 
of  you  a  coot  teal  petter  as  you  can  dake  care  of  yourself." 


CHAPTER   IT. 

Among  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  Tryon 
county  was  that  of  arresting  suspicious  per8ons,(imprisoning  or  fining  them, 
as  the  case  seemed  to  demand.  It  was  before  this  body  that  Snyder  was 
sent,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  he  was  implicated  in,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  keep  him  awhile  in  custody.  He  was  accordingly 
confined  at  Cherry-Valley,  a  place  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in  the 
border  warfare  of  the  revolution. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  faithfully  the  mental  phenomena  of  this 
man  during  his  imprisonment.  The  action  of  a  bad  mind  is  no  pleasant 
theme  for  contemplation  at  any  time ;  and  when  the  moral  nature  is  so  dis- 
eased that  considerations  of  right  and  wrong  are  little  heeded,  and  the  pas- 
sions are  roused  into  full  play,  ordinary  rules  of  judgment  cease  to  be  a 
certain  and  ^safe  reliance.  Moral  pathology  is  less  surely  defined  than 
physical. 

Snyder  had  gleaned  enough  from  the  conversation  of  the  settlers  at  Von 
Schamel's,  to  satisfy  him  how  Harper  obtained  his  information.  Sarah  Hart 
— who,  like  many  of  her  countrywomen,  felt  it  right  to  do  what  she  could 
for  the  cause  of  liberty — had  been  the  informer.  Rapidly  did  his  mind 
run  back  through  the  events  of  two  or  three  years.  He  remembered  that 
Harper  had  been  chosen  by  the  fair  girl  before  him ;  that  when  he  pressed 
his  suit  with  warmth,  he  had  been  coldly,  and,  as  he  construed  it,  con- 
temptuously rejected !  And  now  she  had  communicated  to  his  rival  the 
information  that  led  to  his  arrest  and  imprisonment.  As  he  paced  the  nar- 
row limits  of  his  prison,  but  one  desire  burned  in  his  breast,  and  that,  per- 
haps, can  best  be  indicated  by  the  word  that  frequently  escaped  through  his 
clenched  teeth — 

**  Revenge !" 


We  will  return  now  to  the  little  border  settlement.  The  messenj^ers 
who  had  conveyed  Snyder  away,  brought  information  back  that  Carleton's 
plans  had  before  been  discovered,  and  that  he  had  probably  returned  to 
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Canada,  as  no  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts  could  b6  gained.     They  ap- 
prehended, therefore,  no  immediate  danger  from  that  quarter. 

Bat  it  was  that  season  of  the  year  when  it  became  necessary  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  safety  during  the  approaching  summer.  It  was  the 
(practice  of  many,  as  the  spring  opened,  to  remove  their  families  to  Sche- 
nectady or  Albany ;  others  fortified  their  own  dwellings  and  organized 
themselves  into  military  companies,  choosing  officers  for  their  little  bands, 
and  then  in  a  body  tilled  each  other's  fields  in  turn,  with  arms  literally  in 
their  hands.  The  latter  plan  was  adopted  by  the  members  of  this  little  set- 
tlement There  were,  perhaps,  twenty  persons  in  it  capable  of  bearing 
arms ;  and  these  now  assembled  at  Von  Schamel's,  elected  Harper  their 
leader,  and  made  all  arrangements  necessary  to  plant  their  fields  together, 
or  together  defend  their  homes. 

But  hardly  had  one  cloud  passed  from  their  horizon  ere  another  appeared. 
Brant,  soon  after  the  events  above  narrated,  ag^n  returned  to  his  old 
haunts  aroand  Unadilla.  His  first  expedition  was  against  the  little  town  of 
Springfield,  at  the  head  of  the  Otsego  Lake,  which  he  burnt.  From  this 
time  ft>rward,  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  lived  in  almost  daily  fear 
of  attack  from  him  or  some  of  his  predatory  bands. 

Still,  as  the  season  advanced,  there  was  no  intention  manifested  to  attack 
them.  With  all  their  watchfulness,  no  Indians  had  been  found  lurking 
around  the  little  settlement — an  event  that  often  foreshadowed  evil  to  others 
in  like  circumstances.  During  the  summer,  it  is  true,  Snyder,  who  had 
been  released  on  parole,  made liis  appearance  among  them;  but  his  stay 
was  short — he  went,  no  one  knew  whither.  The  inhabitants  planted  and 
-cultivated  their  fields  in  security ;  and  some  even  began  to  flatter  them- 
selves they  should  escape  ail  harm« 


Aatamn  came  with  its  mellow  tints  and  balmy  breezes.  A  number  of 
the  settlers  had  met  at  the  house  of  Von  Schamel  for  a  merry-making ;  but 
even  in  this  they  did  not  neglect  the  precaution  of  arming  themselves  with 
their  rifles  and  knives.  And  it  was  a  novel  spectacle  to  see  them  engage 
in  the  rustic  dance,  the  knife  glittering  in  the  girdle,  while  the  laugh  and 
the  song  were  heard — thas  making  grim  war  and  the  pastimes  of  peace 
mingle. 

**  What's  that  V*  asked  one,  as  there  was  a  pause  in  the  noise  of  merri- 
ment. 

*'  That  t  O,  nothing  but  the  crowing  of  some  cock,  that  imagines  it  is 
-midnight,''  was  the  answer, — and  the  dance  went  on. 

But  again  a  noise  as  of  stifled  human  voices  sounded  in  the  distance. 

** It  comes  again — hark!"  exclaimed  the  first  speaker,  as  he  advanced  to 
the  door,  and  opened  it  to  listen. 

The  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard  from  without — a  bullet  whizzed 
past  him ;  and  the  fierce  whoop  of  a  dozen  Indians  at  the  same  instant 
rang  upon  the  night-air,  and  startled  the  inmates  in  their  mirth.  For  a 
moment  all  was  confiision.  There  was  a  hurrying  to  and  fro — a  grasping 
of  rifles— a  flashing  of  knives ;  and  many  a  fair  one's  cheeks  blanched,  and 
stout  hearts  almost  quailed  at  the  thought  of  grappling  with  such  a  foe. 

'"Tis  Prant's  Ingins!"  exclaimed  Von  Schamel,  moving  about  from 
point  to  point;  '^put  we'll  show  'em  a  drick  as  they  never  knew  afore." 

Harper  was  absent,  and  on  Von  Schamel  at  once  devolved  the  direction 
of  their  defence.  The  door  was  well  secured ;  the  women  sent  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  building ;  and  the  men  so  disposed  as  to  take  the  best 
advantage  of  every  movement  of  the  foe.    A  man  was  stationed  at  each  of 
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the  few  port-holes — for  these  were  cororoon  in  many  of  the  buildings  in  tbe 
valley — with  directions  to  watch  the  Indians,  so  that  wherever  the  flashing 
of  a  rifle  discovered  au  enemy,  there  they  might  more  efiectively  direct 
their  fire. 

Irregular  volleys  were  now  directed  against  the  building — the  pattering 
of  the  bullets  upon  the  walls  sounding  like  hail-stones.  But  these  were 
well  returned  from  the  port-holes — the  flashing  of  every  rifle  was  a  mark 
for  some  settler ;  and  few  shot  were  thrown  away. 

But  this  manner  of  flghting  did  not  seem  to  suit  the  foe.  It  had  not 
continued  long  when  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  force  the  door.  Heavy 
came  the  blows  upon  the  solid  wood,  reverberating  through  the  building. 
Yon  Schamel  promptly  prepared  to  repel  the  attack.  Stationing  some  of 
his  men  so  as  to  command  the  door,  and  directing  them  to  fire  the  instant 
it  was  open,  he  noiselessly  removed  the  fastenings,  holding  it  to  its  place 
with  Herculean  strength  till  all  was  ready — then,  in  an  instant,  he  swung 
it  partly  round  upon  its  hinges,  shouting  in  a  voice  of  thunder — 

"  Give  it  to  der  rascals  1" 

Quick  as  thought,  a  murderous  fire  was  poured  upon  those  around  the 
door ;  and  Von  Schamel,  seizing  his  own  rifle,  sprang  out  upon  the  foe 
like  a  tiger,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  brave  men.  For  a  moment  the  work 
of  death  was  dreadful.  The  whigs  met  the  Indians  hand  to  hand,  and  beat 
them  back  by  main  force.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  movement, 
the  Indians  were  taken  completely  at  advantage,  and  before  they  could 
rally,  the  whigs  had  retreated,  and  were  again  protected  by  the  walls  of  the 
building. 

For  a  time  the  conflict  ceased,  and  the  enemy  seemed  making  disposi- 
tions for  another  manner  of  assault.  The  sounds  of  their  preparation  were 
occasionally  heard,  but  their  success  had  already  given  fresh  courage  to 
those  within. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  new  cause  of  alarm.  A'shriek  came  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  building-— 

"  The  roofs  on  fire  !" 

With  utter  dismay  it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  and  the  tumult  be- 
gan to  grow  alarming.     One  of  the  men  was  sent  to  reconnoitre. 

*'  No/'  said  he,  after  peering  cautiously  awhile  through  the  small  gable 
window,  '*  'tis  the  house  of  David  Johnson  ;  the  fiends  have  set  it  on  fire ! 
And  look  farther  down — by  heaven,  the  whole  settlement  is  in  a  blaze ! 
See  the  light  yonder  behind  the  trees ! — 'tis  the  house  of  Harper  I — ^they'll 
find  warm  work  around  that,  for  he  is  no  child  when  his  blood  is  up." 

A  bullet,  that  struck  upon  the  window  frame,  warned  him  of  his  impru- 
dence in  approaching  so  near,  and  he  returned  to  his  companions  below. 

Soon  afler  the  sound  of  distant  fire-arms,  accompanied  with  a  shout,  was 
borne  to  them.  '*  'Tis  the  voice  of  Harper  !''  exclaimed  one  ;  *'  and  I  could 
almost  swear  that  is  the  talking  of  his  rifle.  He's  amongst  them — and  he 
isn't  alone ;  there  is  more  than  one  good  rifle  by  his  side." 

The  sounds  of  the  distant  conflict  denoted  that  it  was  severe.  Volley 
followed  volley  in  quick  succession,  and  the  fierce  whoop  of  the  Indian  and 
the  shout  of  the  settlers  mingled  with  the  din  of  battle.  Gradually  the 
sounds  drew  nearer,  the  noise  of  the  fray  momentarily  becoming  more 
distinct. 

A  breathless  stillness  now  pervaded  the  dwelling.  The  tread  of  the  In- 
dians was  heard  at  intervals ;  a  few  shots  were  fired ;  but  indecision  was 
manifested  in  every  movement.  Von  Schamel  was  making  preparations 
for  a  sally,  to  unite  with  his  friends,  who  were  evidently  approaching.  All 
at  once  a  sudden  panic  seemed  to  seize  the  assailants.     They  were  heard 
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hurrying  to  and  fro  with  a  quick  tread :  and  then  came  a  shout,  and  the 
re|>ort  of  a  dozen  rifles. 

''  'Tis  Harper  T'  exclaimed  several,  in  the  same  breath. 

''Come  on,  den,  poys  T'  shouted  Von  Schamel,  as  he  sprang  out  of  the 
open  door ;  '^  we'll  send  'em  pack  to  old  Prant,  with  some  p^ets  round 
their  ears." 

Assaulted  with  vigor  from  both  sides  the  Indians  soon  gave  way,  and  the 
two  bands  of  settlers  met  Warm  greetings  followed;  a  few  hurried  in- 
quiries were  made  ,*  and  they  then  turned  their  attention  to  the  dangers 
still  menacing  them. 

*'  We've  had  some  hot  work  to-night,"  said  Harper ;  *'  but  there  is  more 
for  us' yet — see  yonder !  the  Indians  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  settlement 
now." 

Casting  their  eyes  in  that  direction,  they  saw  the  flames  bursting  from  a 
dwelling  some  distance  farther  up. 

'*  'Tis  the  house  of  Mr.  Hart !"  exclaimed  Harper  \  **  come,  my  friends, 
it  seems  even  he  does  not  escape." 

''  But  he's  a  tory,"  interposed  one. 

"  Still  a  man."     Harper's  voice  trembled  with  indignation. 

**  And  Sarah,"  suggested  another. 

**  The  old  tory's  daughter  ?  She's  a  noble  girl !"  cried  several  at  once. 
*•  We'll  defend  her." 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Hart  was  among  the  last  attacked.  The  family  were 
awakened  from  their  slumbers  by  the  assaults  of  the  Indians,  and,  although 
thus  surprised,  kept  them  at  bay  for  some  time.  Sarah  proved  herself  a 
truly  heroic  girl.  During  the  whole  of  that  fearful  attack,  she  stood  by  the 
side  of  her  father,  encouraging  and  aiding  him  in  every  manner  possible. 
Twice  was  the  door  forced  open,  and  as  often  had  Mr.  Hart  shot  down  the 
Indian  who  attempted  to  thrust  himself  through.  Sarah,  with  the  courage 
and  strength  of  a  man,  each  time  forcing  it  back  before  another  could  take 
the  place  of  his  fallen  companion.  Apparently  unwilling  to  hazard  more 
lives,  the  assailants  prepared  to  set  fire  to  the  building.  The  inmates  heard 
them,  and  understood  their  purpose,  but  with  unflinching  courage  made 
dispositions  for  the  worst.  Taking  his  station  at  the  door,  with  the  daugh- 
ter and  mother  by  his  side,  Mr.  Hart  prepared,  at  the  last  extremity,  to 
force  his  way  through  the  assailants,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

The  flames  of  the  lighted  combustibles  shot  upward  and  kindled  with 
the  roof  of  the  building.  **Now,"  whispered  Mr.  Hart  to  Sarah.  With- 
out noise  the  obstruction  by  the, door  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Hart  sprang 
out  among  the  assailants. 

''  Let  the  old  man  pass !"  shouted  a  familiar  voice ;  "  but  secure  the 
girl !     Restrain  your  fire  1" 

The  command  came  too  late, — a  ball,  aimed  at  Mr.  Hart,  struck  the 
mother,  and  she  lay  weltering  in  blood  upon  her  own  threshold.  Sarah  at- 
tempted to  follow  her  father,  but  was  seized  by  two  stout  savages,  who  im- 
mediately hurried  her  towards  the  forest. 

"Snyder!  what,  you?  Villain!  wretch!  release  that  girl !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Hart,  as  he  turned,  and,  with  the  butt  of  his  discharged  rifle,  dealt  the 
blows  thick  among  his  foes." 

"  Ah  !  I  wish  you  much  joy  at  our  meeting,  my  good  friend  to  the  king," 
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replied  Snyder — for  he  it  was.  "Be  a  litde  more  sparing  of  yoar  blows, 
or  you  may  fiod  yourself  less  able  to  give  them.  Seize  and  bind  that  fel- 
low !"  cried  he,  as  Mr.  Hart  dealt  on  the  more  fiercely. 

The  order  was  executed. 

"  And  now,  my  excellent  friend,"  continued  Snyder,  with  a  bitter  sne^r, 
*'  I  leave  you  to  carry  my  compliments  to  the  very  worthy  James  Harper,  if 
you  should  be  so  happy  as  to  meet  him.  Please  tell  him  to  make  himself 
quite  easy  on  the  score  of  your  daughter,  for  I  shall  take  her  under  my 
especial  care,  and  I  have  hopes  of  somewhat  improving  her  amiable  pro- 
pensity to  carry  news." 

The  next  moment  Mr.  Hart  was  alone.. 

In  this  situation  Harper  and  his  little  band  found  him.  The  spectacle 
which  met  their  eyes  was  horrible  in  the  extreme,  but  no  more  so  than  many 
before  witnessed  that  night 

There  are  feelings  which  lie  too  deep  for  language ;  there  are  times 
when  we  feel  how  utterly  impotent  are  words  to  express  the  emotions  of  the 
soul ;  and  as  the  deliverer  and  delivered  met,  they  looked  rather  than  told 
their  thoughts. 

'*  This  is  no  time  to  speak  of  the  past,  Mr.  Hart,"  said  Harper,  as  he 
cut  the  cords  around  his  limbs ;  ''  we  have  yet  fearful  duties  to  perform." 

<*  My  noble  friend — "  but  utterance  was  choked. 

Harper  now  made  immediate  preparations  for  following  the  retreating 
foe.  From  Mr.  Hart  he  learned  that  the  party  did  not  consist  of  more  than 
eight,  and  had  taken  a  southerly  direction  as  they  left.  But  although  the 
force  that  attacked  Mr.  Hart's  house  was  so  smadl,  he  felt  certain  a  larger 
party  had  been  in  the  settlement ;  for  at  several  points  the  assault  seemed 
to  have  been  simultaneous.  Calling  for  volunteers,  he  found  every  man 
willing  to  join  the  expedition  ;  but  picking  ten  of  the  most  active,  the  oth- 
ers, with  Von  Schamel,  returned  to  attend  to  the  duties  that  demanded 
them  at  home. 

There  were  yet  full  three  hours  to  morning  when  the  little  party  was 
ready  to  move  off,  and  they  bad  strong  hopes  of  overtaking  the  foe  before 
the  breaking  of  daylight  Calling  Jack,  who  had  been  his  constant  com- 
panion during  that  fearful  night,  he  set  him  upon  the  track  of  the 
enemy.  The  dog  had  been  well  trained,  and  he  felt  full  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  lead  them  on  the  trail  of  the  retreating  Indians. 

Mr.  Hart  made  one  of  the  little  party.  Grasping  his  rifle  with  the  en- 
ergy of  despair,  he  joined  them  on  their  perilous  march.  The  trail  led  in 
the  direction  of  Unadilla,  and  Harper  reasonably  concluded  that  the  assail- 
ants were  a  party  of  Brant's  Indians,  probably  instigated  to  undertake  thb 
adventure  by  Snyder.  As  they  passed  along,  the  broken  branches  of  trees, 
the  disturbed  leaves,  and  occasionally  a  foot-print  in  the  soft  soil,  indicated 
that  their  guide  was  well-educated. 

Daylight  was  just  dawning,  and  they  had  proceeded  six  or  eight  miles, 
when  Jack  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  uneasiness.  It  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  Harper  could  keep  him  from  bounding  away  on  the  trail  and 
leaving  them  behind.     A  halt  was  ordered. 

''Examine  the  primings  of  your  rifles/' whispered  Harper;  *' I  think 
we  are  in  their  neighborhood.  Silence !  Jack  ! — be  still,  sir  !" — ^the  dog 
was  uttering  a  low  growl. 

Harper  went  cautiously  forward  to  reconnoitre.  In  a  few  moments  he 
returned. 

*^  There  they  are,"  he  whispered,,  pointing  to  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  light 
in  a  hollow  not  half  a  mile  off;  "  they  have  halted  for  breakfast  Now  fol- 
low me— coolly,  coolly." 
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With  the  utmost  caution  and  a  noiseless  tread,  they  obeyed  their  leader. 
Sometimes  screened  by  the  bushes,  and  sometimes  crawling  upon  the 
ground  behind  the  remains  of  fallen  trees,  they  reached  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  foe  unperceived.  The  Indians  outnumbered  Harper's  party,  but 
they  were  dispirited  from  their  losses,  and  evidently  not  aware  they  had 
been  pursued.  Clustered  around  their  fire,  some  were  standing,  leaning 
carelessly  upon  their  arms,  and  others  sitting  upon  whatever  offered. 
Sarah^  the  prisoner,  was  tied  to  a  tree  a  little  apart  from  the  rest. 

In  a  whisper  Harper  directed  them  to  iire  at  the  word.  *'  And  when  you 
have  fired,"  continued  he,  "  yell  like  so  many  panthers,  and  spring  upon 
them  before  they  have  time  to  recover  from  the  shock." 

The  order  was  given  ;  simultaneously  they  poured  a  murderous  fire  upon 
the  enemy,  and  in  another  moment  they  had  bounded  over  the  intervening 
space,  and  were  grappling  with  their  savage  foes. 

The  Indians  recoiled — gave  way  before  that  impetuous  onset ;  then,  for 
an  instant,  rallied  and  made  a  stand,  fighting  at  disadvantage,  but  with 
stubborn  courage. 

"  Press  on !  press  on !"  shouted  Harper,  dealing  most  powerful  blows 
with  his  own  clubbed  weapon ;  **  club  your  pieces  !  Courage  I  men ! — 
courage !     They  give  way  !" 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rush  towards  the  prisoner. 

"The  prisoner!"  shouted  Harper;  ** Sarah— secure  her.  Ah!  ha! 
Snyder  I"  he  continued,  as  Snyder  encountered  him,  while  rushing  for  the 
prisoner.  But  a  shot  struck  him,  and  he  rolled  on  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
groan. 

'*  Leave  him  to  me!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hart,  who  at  this  moment  recog- 
nized, and  sprang  towards  him — ''leave  the  wretch  to  me!"  But  there 
was  need  of  nothing  farther ;  the  miserable  wretch  was  already  dying. 

**  Oh  God !"  he  exclaimed,  in  bitter  agony — **  I  am  dying  !  But  I  must 
not,  I  will  not  die  ! — no,  I'm  not  fit  to  die !  Save  me — save  me— oh  !  Mr. 
Hart!" — he  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  there  was  a  strange  rattling  in  his 
throat  Life  seemed  extinct;  but  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  partially  raised 
his  head,  glared  around,  and  whispered,  "  What's  this  t — blood  ?  Oh  God  ! 
where  am  I  ? — my  brain — what — "  His  head  fell — the  eyes  closed — the 
muscles  relaxed — and  the  spirit  had  passed  into  the  unexplored  land. 

"  Retribution  has  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  crime,"  remarked 
Mr.-  Hart,  as  he  hastened  to  another  portion  of  the  field. 

Around  the  tree  where  Sarah  was  secured,  the  contest,  for  a  short  time, 
was  terrible.  As  the  Indians  rushed  forward  to  secure  the  prisoner.  Har- 
per and  his  men  closed  around  her,  and  hand  to  hand  beat  them  back. 
They  rallied  and  returned  to  the  encounter,  but  were  again  driven  back. 
Harper  seemed  endowed  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  as  more  than  one  of 
the  foe  fell  beneath  his  hand.  Observing  his  daring,  a  powerful  Indian 
darted  forward  and  grappled  with  him.  By  common  consent  the  combat- 
ants paused  to  witness  the  result.  But  the  struggle  was  not  long.  With 
an  almost  superhuman  effort,  Harper  flung  the  Indian  to  the  ground, 
wrenched  the  tomahawk  from  his  clenched  hand,  and  sent  it  crashing 
through  his  skull. 

The  conflict  was  over.  Uttering  a  yell  of  disappointed  rage,  the  sur- 
viving Indians  fled.     It  had  been  to  them  a  disastrous  night. 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
that  James  Harper,  then  fast  verging  towards  three-score  years  and  ten,  re- 
lated to  me  the  incidents  of  the  above  sketch. 
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'<  It  was  a  disastrous  night  to  the  settlers,  also/'  I  remarked. 

''Yes — we  had  reason  to  remember  it  for  many  a  year.-  We  lost  our 
property,  but  what  was  far  worse,  many  of  us  had  lost  near  and  dear 
relatives." 

'« But  Sarah—" 

"  Oh,  we  were  married  after  the  war  was  over.  And  better  still,"  said 
the  old  man,  as  the  fire  of  youth  once  more  beamed  in  his  eye,  '*  ever  after 
that  Mr.  Hart  was  as  good  a  whig  as  any  of  us,  and  not  a  few  times  bore 
arms  in  defence  of  his  country." 


NATHAN  CLIFFORD.  ^ 

Among  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  Political  Biography,  however  attrac- 
tive it  may  be  as  a  pleasant  recreation,  is  yet,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, almost  wholly  without  utility ;  for  there,  there  is  no  free-sufirage  to  de- 
mand instruction.  Rulers  govern  by  divine  right,  and  in  the  audacious  sen- 
timent of  Louis  XIV.,  the  king  himself  constitutes  the  state.  In  America, 
on  the  contrary,  this  department  of  writing  is  no  less  important  than  it  is 
agreeable,  because  it  diffuses  among  society  a  knowledge  of  persons  and 
events,  without  which  it  is  difficult  for  any  member  of  the  community  to 
discharge  successfully  his  public  duties.  Under  an  arbitrary  government, 
moreover,  where  the  care  of  the  state  is  bestowed  chiefly  on  a  favored  class, 
and  where  distinction  is  the  accident  of  birth,  jather  than  the  reward  of 
merit,  the  roll  of  public  men  must  be  made  up  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
catalogue  of  ancient  families,  and  the  names  which  it  embraces  are  likely 
to  be  neither  extensive  in  number  or  obscure  in  history.  But  it  is  the  glory 
of  our  institutions,  founded  as  they  are  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
that  the  benefits  which  they  confer  are  limited  in  their  distribution  by  no  class 
of  society  and  by  no  condition  of  life,  and  that  they  extend  to  every  individual 
within  their  influence,  an  equal  opportunity  to  deserve  and  to  obtain  the  most 
lofty  stations  in  the  gift  of  the  republic.  Wherever  nature,  with  her  impar- 
tial hand,  has  scattered  upon  our  soil  the  seeds  of  intellect  and  worth,  she  is 
followed  by  the  nurture  of  intelligence  and  the  kindling  spirit  of  political 
freedom ;  and  the  fruits  of  genius  and  virtue  are  thus  developed,  not  only 
amid  the  walks  of  affluence  and  among  the  abodes  of  luxury,  but  by  the 
beaten  way-side  of  labor  and  among  the  humble  cottages  of  want.  In  this 
way  it  is,  that  in  America,  the  highest  renown  emerges  often  from  the  deep- 
est seclusion,  and  that  the  destiny  of  her  institutions  is  committed,  in  so 
many  instances,  to  that  race  of  self-made  men,  which  comparatively  un- 
known in  other  countries,  is  only,  with  us,  the  natural  growth  of  a  repiibli- 
can  system. 

Of  this  peculiar  action  of  our  government,  in  its  impartial  development  of 
the  national  mind,  every  .additional  example,  which  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sents itself,  becomes  not  only  a  portion  of  our  public  history,  but  a  fresh  tri- 
bute to  the  value  of  freedom,  and  a  renewed  encouragement  to  unaided  me- 
rit. We  regard,  to  be  sure,  in  any  rational  estimate  of  a  public  man,  not  so 
much  what  he  once  was,  as  what  he  now  is,,  and  award  to  him  our  appro- 
bation or  censure  according  to  the  value  or  unvvorthiness  of  his  actual  life ; 


Di 
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jel  every  inatance  of  diBtinguished  success  reflects  a  certaiD  iDleresI  upon 
iia  previous  career;  and  when  we  applaud  the  result,  we  gain  but  half  its  les- 
noa,  unless  we  koow,  also,  the  steps  which  led  to  it. 

AmMig  those  who  have  achieved  an  honorable  distinction  in  life  bj  the 
nnassieteS  power  of  their  own  efforts,  is  the  present  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Clifford  belongs  to  a  respectable  family  which  emigrated 
from  England  at  an  early  period,  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  New- 
Hampshire.  His  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Clifford,  removed  subsequently  to 
the  town  of  Rumney,  in  that  slate,  where  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  resided  until  his  death,  in  the  year  1819.  His  son,  Nathan  ClifE:>rd, 
was  born  on  the  18th  of  August,  1603,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  a  public  school,  which  he  attended  only  a  few  months  of  the 
year,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  paternal  home.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
having  profited  enough  by  this  limited  instruction  to  understand  its  deficien- 
cies, he  succeeded,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  bis  parents,  in  becoming  a 
papil  of  Haverhill  Academy,  where  be  remained  until  1820,  and  then  left  to 
profit  by  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Literary  Institution  at  New-Hamp- 
ton. At  the  latter  place  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies  but  little 
more  than  a  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  entered  his  name  as 
a  student  at  law  in  the  ofUce  of  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  who  still  occupies  a 
Tominent  position  in  New-Hampshire,  both  aa  a  lawyer  and  a  politician, 
during  this  period  of  four  years,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  that  of  eigh- 
teen, be  bad  \\\tr^\y  worked  Kh  way,  teaching  school  at  intervals,  and  re- 
ceiving little  or  no  aid  from  his  family,  through  a  career  of  honorable  cul- 
ture and  attainment,  which  fitted  him  in  no  unworthy  mauner  for  the  suc- 
cesaful  study  of  his  chosen  profession. 

At  that  time,  admission  to  the  bar  in  New-Hampshire  (which  is  now  ac- 
complished in  a  much  more  summary  way,)  could  only  be  obtained  afler  a 
laborions  preparation  of  five  years  ;  and  this  term,  although  occasionally  in- 
terrnpted  by  his  necessary  resort  to  the  duty  of  school -keeping,  Mr.  Clifford 
bad  faithfully  completed  in  1827.  In  June  of  that  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  his  native  state  admitted  him  to  practice,  and  he  at  once  removed  to  the 
western  portion  of  Maine,  and  establiahed  himself  at  Newfield,  in  the  county 
of  York,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He  carried  with  him  there,  not 
only  a  substantial  fund  of  legal  knowledge,  but  habits  of  industry  and  re- 
flection, which  could  not  fail  constantly  to  increase  it ;  and  he  consequently 
soon  made  bis  way  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  lucrative  and  increasing  business.  He  carried  with  him, 
also,  to  his  new  home,  political  opinions  which  had  been  early  formed  in 
the  school  of  Democracy,  which  had  become  deepened  and  strengthened  in 
bis  mind  by  subsequent  experience  and  th  hich  be  found  directly 

opposed  to  those  ol  the  community  amon  ras  now  to  reside.    Of 

about  three  hundred  voters  at  that  time  ,  there  were  scarcely 

twenty  democrats  ;  and  it  marks  strongly  'which  be  had  gained 

there,  and  the  estimation  in  which  his  as  held  by  his  fellow- 

townsmen,  that  in  the  fall  of  1830,  he  w,  j  a  majority  of  101  to 

represent  them  in  the  State  Legislature.  To  this  position  he  was  three 
times  Buccessivelj  elected,  and,  in  1833,  having  received  the  unanimous  vote 
of  his  party  friends  in  caucus,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
presided  over  its  deliberations  with  an  ability  and  fairness  which  gained 
him  the  approval  of  even  his  political  opponents,  and  made  his  elevation  to 
the  same  office  in  the  following  year,  no  less  a  recognition  of  his  own  desert 
than  a  compliance  with  general  usage. 

Having  already  become  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  in  the  county  where 
be  resided,  he  was  now  to  have  an  opportunity  of  extending  bis  practice  and 
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his  acquaintance  throughout  the  state.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  Attorney 
General  of  Maine,  and  continued  in  the  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
that  office  until  the  close  of  his  official  term,  in  the  spring  of  1838.  The  Su- 
preme Court  had  then,  besides  its  usual  docket  of  appealed  cases,  original 
jurisdiction  of  all  crimes  against  the  state,  and  Mr.  Clifford's  labors  in  his 
new  capacity  were  therefore  onerous  and  important  He  performed  them, 
however,  with  the  same  fidelity  and  care  which  have  marked  bis  whole  ca- 
reer in  life,  and  resumed  his  local  practice  at  their  conclusion,  with  an  en- 
larged reputation  and  increased  success.  But  his  retirement  was  soon  to 
terminate  by  his  removal  to  a  broader  sphere  of  public  duty. 

One  of  the  severest  political  contests  ever  known  in  Maine,  was  that  of 
September,' 1838.  By  an  unusual  concurrence  of  circumstances,  a  whig 
government  had  been  elected  the  previous  year,  and  the  democracy  were 
now  ardently  in  the  field  to  recover  the  state.  They  had  selected  the  fear- 
less and  estimable  Fairfield  as  their  gubernatorial  candidate,  and  they 
sought  to  strengthen  their  ticket  in  every  section  by  the  names  of  their  best 
and  stronger  men.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Ctifibrd  was  nomina- 
ted and  elected  a  representative  to  congress  from  the  district  in  which  he 
lived.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  opening  of  the  stormy  session  of  1839-40, 
when  the  organization  of  the  House  depended  on  the  decision  of  the  New- 
Jersey  case.  Through  all  the  phases  of  that  exciting  question,  the  six  re- 
publican votes  of  Maine  were  uniformly  given  on  the  side  of  popular  rights, 
and  this  course  was  justified  by  Mr.  Clifford  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
speeches  which  that  discussion  produced.  From  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, from  the  analogy  of  precedents,  and  from  the  authority,  also,  of  reason 
and  propriety,  he  argued  with  convincing  force,  not  only  that  the  House  had 
power  to  ascertain  its  own  members,  but  that  this  power  commenced  with 
their  first  assembling  in  congress ;  that  it  was  as  competent  to  investigate  a 
governor's  certificate  as  it  was  to  investigate  any  other  presumptive  proof; 
and  that  when,  as  in  the  case  then  under  consideration,  that  certificate  was 
controlled  by  unquestionable  evidence,  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
imperious  duty  of  the  House  to  disregard  it  The  issue  of  this  remarkable 
question,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  is  known  to  all  our  readers. 

But  the  twenty-sixth  congress  was  not  destined  to  repose,  even  afler  the 
violence  of  its  organization.  The  nomination  of  General  Harrison  by  the 
Whig  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  had  opened  the  Presidential  campaign 
with  a  warmth  and  ardor  seldom  equalled,  and  the  rising  contest  gave  shape 
and  color  to  almost  all  the  subsequent  discussions  of  the  capitol.  In  the 
House,  the  whole  field  of  politics  was  thrown  broadly  open,  and  Mr<  Clif- 
ford improved  the  occasion  thus  offered,  to  review  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  history  of  American  parties,  and  to  deduce  from  it  the  cardinal  sentiments, 
by  which  they  were  then  divided.  A  large  edition  of  this  speech  was  pub- 
lished, and  its  wide  circulation  in  his  own  district,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to 
swell  his  majority  at  the  next  election.  He  was  one  of  those  Democrats 
who  survived  the  political  storm  of  1840. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration,  was  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  congress,  and  Mr.  Clifford's  second  term,  therefore,  embraced 
the  first  three  sessions  of  the  Tyler  period.  They  were  marked  by  discus- 
sions of  ^the  deepest  interest,  and  by  a  range  of  investigation  from  which 
scarcely  any  subject  was  excluded  which  had  the  remotest  connection  with 
modern  politics.  The  party  which  entered  upon  power  in  1841,  had  been, 
during  the  canvass  which  led  to  their  success,  a  party  of  opposition ;  and 
hence,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  career,  they  had  not  only  their 
old  chtu-ges  to  substantiate  against  their  discomfited  opponents,  but  had  also 
the  equally  serious  task  to  accomplish,  of  ascertaining  and  harmonizing  their 
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owD  principles.    Their  President^  unequal  to  the  labors  and  vez«tion«  of 

his  new  office,  had  been  hurried  to  the  grave  within  a  month  after  his  inau- 
guration, and  their  Vice-President,  who  succeeded  him,  was  found  to  be 
more  independent  and  less  federal  in  his  politiical  views,  than  was  at  all  con* 
sistent  with  whig  policy,  or  tolerable  by  whig  leaders.  The  pet  project  of 
Mr.  Clay  was  met  by  a  veto;  the  Harrison  cabinet  was  dissolved,  and  another 
formed  better  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  new  President ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Ty- 
ler was  deserted  and  denounced  by  all  except  a  **  corporal's  guard''  of  those 
who  elected  him ;  so  that  the  fierce  contest  of  1840  bad  resulted,  at  last,  in 
creating  an  Executive  which  neither  party  could  wholly  sustain,  and  which 
was  assailed  by  one  party  at  least,  with  the  most  bitter  and  unsparing 
anathemas.  This  condition  of  things,  unfortunate  as  it  was  in  many  other 
respects,  was  yet  favorable  to  great  latitude  of  debate,  and  led,  almost  of 
necessity,  to  a  thorough  examination  of  every  prominent  question  of  the  time. 
Warmly  opposed  to  the  whole  series  of  whig  measures  which  was  then  pro- 
posed— the  national  bank — ^tbe  protective  tariff— the  bankrupt  law — the  as- 
sumption of  state  debts — and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands — Mr.  Clifford  was  enabled,  during  the  twenty-seventh  congress,  to  de- 
fine his  views  concerning  them,  not  only  by  the  steadiness  of  his  votes,  but 
by  the  power  of  his  speeches ;  and  his  reported  arguments,  especially  those 
on  the  tariff  and  the  distribution  bill,  furnish  the  most  honorable  testimony, 
both  of  the  soundness  of  his  principles  and  the  clearness  of  his  mind.  In 
the  great  subject  of  commercial  fireedom,  his  interest  and  efforts  were  always 
manifested  with  peculiar  ardor,  and  he  never  failed  to  wage  unrelenting  war 
against  any  other  protection,  as  it  is  called,  of  American  industry,  than  that 
which  incidentally  results  from  a  well-arranged  system  of  revenue  duties. 
He  has  now  the  gratifying  honor  to  form  apart  of  the  administration,  under 
whose  fortunate  auspices  the  principles  for  which  he  then  contended,  have 
been  triumphantly,  and,  it  is  hoped,  permanently  established. 

Among  the  republicans  of  Maine,  and  of  the  northern  states  generally, 
it  is  not  usual  to  return  the  same  representative  to  congress  for  more  than 
two  successive  terms.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  limitation  may  well,  per- 
haps, be  doubted,  since  its  effect  is  to  withdraw  a  public  officer  from 
service  just  as  he  has  become  best  fitted  for  it;  yet  the  limitation  has 
long  existed,  and  Mr.  Clifford  was  excluded,  under  its  influence,  from  again 
representing  his  district  in  the  House.  He  took  leave  of  congress,  there- 
fore, on  the  3d  of  March,  1843,  and  at  once  returned  to  his  profession  in 
Newfield.  He  retired  from  congress  with  a  high  reputation,  not  only  for 
ability  in  debate,  but  for  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Parlia- 
mentary law;  and  such  was  his  amenity  of  temper  and  his  courteous  and 
dignified  bearing,  that,  notwithstanding  his  zealous  and  unflinching  support 
of  his  political  opinions,  he  was  able  to  preserve  the  most  cordial  relations 
with  all  his  congressional  associates,  and  to  carry  with  him  to  his  home  no 
other  than  their  best  wishes  for  his  personal  success^ 

The  summer  of  1843  witnessed  the  largest  assembly  of  delegates  which 
the  republican  party  had  ever  convened  in  Maina  It  met  in  the  city  of 
Bangor,  for  the  double  purpose  of  selecting  a  candidate  for  governor,  and 
of  choosing  delegates  to  represent  the  state  in  the  coming  nomination  of  a 
Democratic  President.  Over  that  assembly  Mr.  Clifford  was  called  to  pre- 
side, and  he  was  subsequently  an  efficient  member  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention, which  nominated  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States.  In  favor  of  that  nomination,  (although  his  original  preference,  like 
that  of  a  majority  of  his  state,  had  been  for  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,)  he  exerted  himself  with  untiring  ardor  during  the  animated  canvass 
of  1844.    Nor  were  his  efforts  confined  to  his  own  district,  but  he  addressed 
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large  masses  of  the  people  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  state ;  and  meetp 
ing,  with  especial  care,  the  tariff  issue  of  the  whigs,  he  did  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  political  speaker  of  that  period,  to  disseminate  among  the  voters 
of  Maine  sound  principles  and  accurate  details  on  the  subject  of  "  protec- 
tion." Through  his  efforts,  and  the  equally  devoted  efforts  of  the  many 
patriotic  men  who  labored  with  him,  the  democracy  of  the  state  achieved  a 
victory  at  that  fall  election,  whose  influence  was  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Union. 

With  these  occasional  interruptions,  Mr.  Clifford,  after  leaving  congress, 
devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  business  of  his  profession,  and 
he  had  again  obtained  a  large  and  extended  practice,  when,  less  than  a  year 
ago,  he  was  summoned  to  the  honorable  station  which  he  now  fills.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  thus  far  discharged  the  important  duties  of  attor- 
ney-general, no  one,  it  is  believed,  has  had  the  remotest  occasion  to  com- 
plain ;  and  his  friends  will  be  deeply  disappointed,  if,  in  all  the  substantial 
qualities  which  coniribute  to  form  a  good  officer,  he  does  not  prove  himself 
a  worthy  successor  of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  that  distinguished 
place. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch,  Mr.  Clifford's  life  has  been  chiefly  en- 
grossed by  his  public  and  professional  duties ;  yet  he  is  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  that  general  information  which  is  derived  from  books,  or  that 
equally  valuable  knowledge  which  comes  from  observation.  Without  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  liberal  culture  in  his  youth,  he  has  fully  repaired  the  want  by 
the  diligent  study  of  his  early  manhood  ;  and  having  had,  through  all  his 
life,  no  support  upon  which  to  lean,  either  of  extensive  wealth  or  exalted 
family,  he  now  reaps  the  benefit  of  such  a  deprivation,  in  that  strength  of 
character  which  springs  from  the  manly  habit  of  self-reliance.  With  this 
habit,  thus  formed  in  the  school  of  adversity,  it  is  not  strange  that  one 
born,  as  he  was,  of  a  republican  family,  and  reared,  as  it  was  his  destiny  to 
be,  among  the  healthy  influences  of  New-Hampshire,  should  have  commen- 
ced his  political  existence  with  feelings  and  opinions  on  the  side  of  democ- 
racy ;  but  he  deserves  the  additional  credit  of  having  at  all  times  remained 
true  to  those  opinions,  and  of  never  having  hesitated  in  their  support.  This 
constancy  of  opinion  arises  not  merely  from  his  integrity  of  character,  but 
is  the  fruit  in  him  of  a  cautious  judgment  and  a  well-balanced  mind. 
Having  none  of  that  genius  which  seeks  to  dazzle  rather  than  to  convince,  he 
has  the  more  useful  capacity  of  clear  reasoning  and  thorough  investigation. 
''  The  highest  and  surest  talent,  that  which  will  hold  out  longest  and  often 
reach  the  greatest  elevation  ;  the  only  talent,  one  may  almost  say,  which  is 
given  to  man  for  intellectual  achievement,  is  the  talent  of  applying  his  fac- 
ulties to  produce  a  good  result — that  is,  of  laboring  with  success ;"  and  to 
this  talent,  which  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  Mr.  Clifford  peculiarly 
indebted  for  the  honorable  attainments  which  he  has  made,  both  of  know- 
ledge and  reputation.  It  has  been  his  good  fortune,  heretofore,  to  occupy 
no  position  to  which  he  was  found  unequal ;  but  every  succeeding  step 
of  his  previous  career  has  served,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  preparation  and  a 
pledge  for  his  further  progress.  We  venture  the  confident  prediction,  that 
the  promise  of  his  past  life  will  not  fail  of  ample  fulfilment  in  the  future, 
and  that  his  public  services  will  yet  be  claimed  by  the  people,  in  other,  and 
it  may  be,  higher  spheres  of  duty,  than  any  in  which  he  has  been  hitherto 
called  to  act. 
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Iir  our  last  nomber,  we  commented  upon  the  rare  state  of  prosperitf  wliicli  the  com. 
mercial  afikira  of  the  Union  present,  going  at  some  length  into  the  oondition  of  the  carreo- 
cyt  and  contrasting  its  present  sound  state  and  the  uniformity  and  cheapness  of  "  onregnlf^ 
ted"  exchanges,  with  the  unstable  and  flactaating  state  of  things  in  former  seasons  ander 
the  paper  regime.  The  eventa  which  haye  elapsed  in  the  laat  month,  have  drawn  out  m 
boMerreUef  theetrength  and  advantages  of  onr  commercial  position,in  this  hoar  of  England's 
distress,  as  compared  with  our  state  of  trembling  dependence,  when  the  whole  business 
of  the  Union  hong  on  the  mandate  of  the  English  Banks,  as  communicated  through  a  na- 
tional bank  and  its  affiliated  branches,  to  all  the  channels  of  American  industry.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  there  lowers  over  the  affiurs  of  0reat  Britain  a  most  disastrous  revul- 
sion, while  those  of  the  United  States  present  an  aspect  of  unshaken  prosperity.  The 
causes  of  a  disturbed  state  of  commercial  affairs  in  England,  we  have  alluded  to  in  former 
numbers,  and  ^ey  are  stiU  in  active  operation,  being  principally  the  fiailure  of  the  crops» 
and  the  large  rail-road  ezpenditnres-^the  latter  cause  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  the 
two,  being  more  permanent  in  its  duration  and  power  than  the  other,  by  creating  an  extra 
demand  for  that  food,  of  which  the  sapply  was  insufficient,  even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  amount  of  bollion  in  the  Bank  of  England  was  larger  in  Sept.  1846,  than 
ever  before.  Since  that  time^  under  the  operation  of  the  causes  indicated,  it  has  sustain- 
ed four  distinct  runs  fur  specie,  each  of  which  has  resulted  in  a  crisu  more  severe  than  die 
one  which  preceded  it.  These  four  periods  may  be  embraced  in  a  table  showing  tba 
weekly  decrease  of  coin,  as  follows : 

WBEKLT  VARIATION  OF  BULLION   IN  THB   ISSUE   DEPABTHENT  OP  THE 

BANK    OP  ENGLAND. 

Week.     Increase.    Decrease.  Week.  Decrease.  Week.     Increase.    Decrease. 

Bept  5....     —    ....115,090  Jan.    3 163,770  May   1....     ^    ....   48,555 

"    12.. ..104,090....      —  "     9 .706.160       "      8.. -.289,270....     — 

*'    19....      —     ....106,345       "16 326,765       **   15. ...178,685-...     — 

"26-...      —     .-..102,760       "23 359,075       "    22. ...233,235....     — 

Oct.    3 —     ....296,060       "30 593,390       "    29 89,745....     — 

"    10.-.      —     ....281,660    Feb.  6 668,545   Jttne  5. ...143,845....     — 

"    17..-.     —     ....336,490        "13 33,060       "12 158,560 — 

«   24.-..      —     ..-.304,400       "20 12,800       "   19..-  39,650....     — 

"31 —     127,350       "27 108,645       "  26....  43,970....     — 

Nov.  7....     —     ....   74,010  Mar.  6 355,935  July  3....     —    ....  34,215> 

"    14 10,410....     —  "  13 : 207,545       "   10....     —     ..-.357,595 

"    21..-.  71,545 —  "20 298,405       "    17....      —     ....105,605 

«    28....     —     ....      44»5       «  27 167,595       "24....     —    ....    80,050 

Dea   5.-..     —     ....    44,440  Apl.  3 765,700       "  31...,     —    ..,.452,295 

"    12. ...141,630....     —  "10 318,300   Aug.  7 —     ....   32,280 

«•    19 2,265 —  «  17 435.240       "    14....  12,805 — 

"    96....  29,030....     —  •*  24 257,960       "    21....      —     ....32,510 

"28 ~     ....  48,040 

'  We  have  here  fonr  distinct  drains  of  specie.  The  first  set  in  in  Sept,  and  continued 
six  weeks  to  Nov.  7th,  when  £1,629,075  had  been  drawn  from  the  Bank,  and  thetido 
tomed  for  the  moment  In  January,  the  distress  of  the  Bank  of  France  renewed  th« 
efflox,  and  it  again  eontimned  six  weeks,  to  the  6th  of  February,  when  the  loss  was 
$2,937,705 ;  the  rate  of  interest  had  been  advanced  the  Bank,  and  slightly  stringent  mea- 
Boree  adopted.  At  that  time,  however,  exchanges  were  at  their  bwest  point  in  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  and  the  drain  was  renewed  for  nine  weeks,  in  which  the  loss  amounted  to 
£2,909,325,  terminatmg  in  a  panic  and  pressore  said  to  be  more  intense  while  it  lasted 
than  any  ever  before  known.  The  rate  of  interest  was  raised  vexy  high,  and  the  influx 
of  bnllicm   commenced  and   lasted  eight  weeks,  in  which  time  the   Bank  reoeived 
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£  1,169,960.    Dnriag  that  eight  weeks  piodiice,  perticalarly  breadatafl«,  were  enormoiu]  j 

high,  and  the  importattoDS  very  large)  with  moderate  exports  of  goods ;  yet  it  was  geoe- 

rally  supposed  that  the  pressure  was  over,  and  influential  Bank  Directors  talked  publicly 

ol  a  speedy  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  4^1  per  cent    The  market  was  filled  with 

essays  on  cnrreDcy,in  pamphlets  and  the  Beviews,  all  •condemning  the  Bank  Charter  Bill 

as' the  cause  of  the  evil.     Among  other  pamphleteers  appeared  Lord  Ashburfeon  in  June, 

and  he  appeared  to  think  the  market  reooyered,  and  the  panic  over,  expressing  himself  as 

follows: 

**  I<et  OS  shortly  examine  the  nnfertonate  symptoms  which  we  now  witness,  when, 
with  a  sound  state  of  trade,  and  £  10,000,000  of  specie  in  the  Bank,  our  monetary  distress 
is  greater  than  when,  in  1825,  the  coflfers  of  the  bank  were  empty,  and  a  lai-ge  portion  of 
merchants  ruined  by  mad  speculation.  The  treasure  of  the  bank  had  stood  for  a  long 
time  at  about  £15,000.000  in  round  numbers,  the  amount  of  this  treaanre  was  considered 
a  burthen  to  them,  imposing  a  useless  waste  of  interest.  It  was  a  subject  of  complaint, 
and  ibr  a  long  time  the  directors  would  have  been  much  obliged  to  any  body  who  would 
have  taken  lour  or  five  millions  ofi*  their  hands.  The  want  of  food  then  occurred,  and 
combined  with  the  increased  price  of  cotton,  overbalanced  the  amount  of  our  exports,  and 
required  a  part  payment  in  bullion.  The  natural  question  then  to  be  asked  was,  to  what 
extent  this  was  likely  to  go.  The  continental  exchangee  afibrded  no  ground  for  alarm ; 
Bussia  at  first  took  some  gold  from  us,  which  soon  ceased ;  but  the  chief  demand  was  for 
America — a  country  with  which  we  have  always  an  extensive  reciprocal  trade.  It  might 
fairly  be  presumed  that  four  or  Jive  tnilliont  would  tatiify  thi$  demand,  wkiek  Ufouid  re- 
duee  the  treaeure  of  the  bank  from  fifteen  to  ten  milUone.  This,  which  might  have  been 
the  practical  estimate  of  practical  men,  iume  out  to  be  the  truth ;  and  the  bank  unth  its 
ten  million*  left  in  ite  coffers,  need  have  disturbed  no  interests,  or  disturbed  them  slightly^ 
But  the  directors  had  no  power  to  exercise  any  opinion ;  the  rigid  parliamentaiy  ma- 
chine was  to  think  and  act  tor  them ;  the  whole  country  was  disorderea )  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  form  anv  estimate  of  the  immense  losses  both  to  the  exchequer  and  to  individ- 
uals, which  ensued. 

•  •••••  ^ 

**  The  comparatively  moderate  drain  of  bullion  is,  for  a  known  cause,  a  want  of  food, 
and  not  from  any  over-issue  of  bank  paper ;  it  is  not  to  be  met  by  any  material  reduction 
of  that  paper;  and  above  all,  we  should  recollect  how  greatly  we  aggravate  our  difficulties  by 
so  cramping  our  circulation,  as  to  disturb  those  ordinary  sources  c»  our  industry,  by  which 
alone  this  supposed  adverse  balance  with  our  foreign  customers  can  be  set  right.  The 
truth  is,  that  tnere  is  no  ground  for  any  apprehension ;  the  treasure  in  the  bank  is  abnn* 
dant;  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  proceed  wiik  caution  and  prudence  to  assist 
the  ordinary  legUimats  trade ;  that  trade  has  shown  itself  deserving  of  that  support,  and 
proved  itseu  to  be  in  a  sound  state  by  standing  firm  during  the  heavy  storm  raised  by  a 
mistaken  theory.  The  drain  of  gold  is  partial  and  to  one  country,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
go  further,  unless  under  a  second  visitation  of  famine ;  and  should  we  be  punished  by 
such  a  further  calamity,  we  shall  best  do  our  duty  by  fostering  and  promoting  our  domes- 
tic industry,  which  can  alone  euable  ua  to  meet  it  Lastly,  with  £10,000,000  in  their 
coffers,  the  bank  directors  are  as  safe  as  any  bank  directors  ever  were  ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  great  bugbear,  the  Act  of  1844,  is  enough  to  frighten  even  less  timid 
men;  and  from  this  the  legislature,  if  it  be  wise,  will  hasten  to  relieve  them." 

These  views  were  given  out  in  June,  when  several  weeks  of  returning  bullion  had  crea- 
ted the  opinion  that  the  difficulty  was  over.  This  did  not,  however,  turn  out  to  be  the 
case;  in  the  fint  week  in  July,  the  drain  again  began,  and  in  five  weeks  the  bank  lost 
£1,039,670 ;  being  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  held.  It  would  appear  that  Lord 
Aihbnrton*s  views  had  weight  with  the  direcdon,  inasmuch  as  that  it  did  "  proceed 
with  caution  to  assist  ordinary  and  legitimate  trade,'*  increasing  its  private  securi- 
ties from  £17,041,936  at  the  close  of  May,  to  £18,758,130,  to  the  close  of  June. 
When  the  drain  again  commenced,  these  securities  were  reduced  to  £15,325,476; 
at  the  close  of  July,  when  panic  again  took  place,  the  rate  of  interest  raised  to 
5}  a  6|  per  cent,  and  numerous  failures  among  those  before  supposed  the  most  subs  antial 
London  houses  resulted.  Their  joint  liabilities  were  said  to  amount  to  $15,000,000.  At 
the  May  pressure  no  failures  took  place ;  but  that  of  the  first  week  in  August  was  accom- 
panied by  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  grain,  hence  the  stoppages.  Considerable  losses  were 
sustained  by  American  houses,  through  the  fall  of  produce  and  the  dishonor  of  bills;  and  one 
eminent  hou8e,a  continuation  of  the  oldest  in  New-York,  failed  for  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000, 
not  entirely  owing  to  these  reversas  abroad,  however.  The  error  of  supposing  that 
the  danger  was  over  in  Juno,  when  the  censes  of  distress  were  in  as  active  operatioa 
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as  erer,  was  greast  That  which  had  a  direct  and  practical  hearing  upon  ttchanges  wai 
^tte  high  prices  and  large  imports  of  grain,  and  these  oontinaed  for  thirteen  soooessiTe 
weeks,  as  compared  with  the  previoos  year,  as  follows : 

IMPORT   AND  PRICES    OP  GRAIN   IN  ENOI^AND,    BULLION   IN  BANK,  AND 

MINIMUM  EATS  OP  INTERB8T  POR  THIRTY  DAT  BILLS. 

. 1846 »  . ^1847 . 

Imported.         Coosoioed.  Wh't  pr.qr.  Goosomed.  Wh't  pr.  qr.       Bullion      rale 
Q.nL  s.   d.  s.    d.  in  Bank*       iuL 

UsylS 70,443 5,889.. ....57    0 190,948....  85    S 9,869,993... .i 

"    S2 70.643 11,377 55    5 148,464....  94  10 9,948,643.... 5 

*'    89....  70,393 9,997 53    4.... ...129,609.. ..103    5 10,169,731. ...5 

Jane   5....  70,437 4,843 53  10 169,397....  99  10 10,336,599.... 4( 

"    13....  64,994 6,309 158    0 840.667....  88  10.. ....10,358,851. ...4^ 

••    19....  58,938 7,814 51    5 839,231....  91    7 10,611,597.. ..4] 

"    26 58.961 13.401 53    8 144,698....  91     4 10,586,905.... 41 

July    3 124,617 3,676 53  10 180,085....  87     1 10,396,574.... 4i 

'*    10... .193,520 3,294,133 52    3 241,785. ...  88    3 10,066,375.... 4 

"    16....118,169 118,554 50  10 313,333....  74    0 9,918,990.... 4 j 

•*    23....  89,010 90,515 49  11 363,875....  75    6 9,770,347.... 4 j 

«    30 129,874 123,163 47     5 244,393....  77    3 9,331.250 4| 

Ang.  8....  72,804......   70,807 45  3 310,810....  75  5 9,853,880.... 5 

••  14 73,004 80,653 45  1 349,170....  66  10 9,886,880 5J 

,  "  31.. ..107,163 13,773 45  11 322,140....  62  6 9,239,618. -..5j 

"  88 84,629 9,386 46  0 316,170....  58  1 9, 139,688.... f 


Total.. .1450,597 8,803.883 ....3,695,864 

The  importation  of  com  in  1846  had  been  large  through  the  year,  and  was  released  for 
consumption  in  the  first  week  of  Jaly.  This  year  the  quantity  in  bond  has  been  smaUy 
hot  as  fast  as  the  importation  took  place  it  passed  freely  into  consumption.  The  qoantity 
imported  this  year  was  2,844,667  qrs.  more  than  last,  at  nearly  double  price,  and  the  e& 
feet  on  the  exchange  was  great  When,  in  the  midst  of  this  large  importation  and  high 
prices.  Lord  Ashbnrton  considered  the  pressure  oyer— he  did  not  duly  consider  the  effect 
of  those  continued  high  prices  in  the  face  of  falling  rates  on  the  continent  and  in  the  Uni 
ted  States  as  well  as  the  declining  freights.  When  he  ascribes  such  great  importance  to 
the  withdrawal  of  a  couple  of  millions  by  the  bank  from  the  wants  of  commerce,  he  oyer- 
looks  the  enormous  drafts  made  by  the  rail-roads  upon  that  capital,  usually  applied  to  the 
**  fostering  and  promotbg"  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  amount  expended  for  rail, 
ways  in  the  last  year  has  been,  inckiding  August,  some  £29,000,000,  and  has  exerted  a 
very  important  infloence  in  promoting  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods,  while  it  has 
withdrawn  capital  from  oommerce  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  raised  the  rate  of  mo- 
ney upon  all  interests.  Theexpenditares  projected  up  to  May,  1849,are  ascertained  to  be  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  £1,200,000  or  $6,000,000  per  week,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
weeks !  The  outlay  of  even  a  small  portion  of  such  a  sum,  cannot  but  be  fraught  with 
immioeot  danger  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  districts. 

•  The  business  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  condition  of  unexampled  health.  The  &11 
trade  thus  far,  tias  been  sound  and  active ;  the  importations  have  been  large,  and  the  de* 
maud  for  consumption,  both  of  imported  and  domestic  goods,  active  at  remuneratire 
rates.    The  imports  and  duties  of  the  port  of  New- York  have  been  as  follows,  monthly  M 

IMPORTS — ^PORT    OF    NEW-YORK,    AND    RATB   OF   BTBRLINO  BILLS  AT   CL09S 

OP   EACH   MONTH.  _^^  I 

-Specie »        * ^Free  Goods — s  Rate. Dutiah 


1846.  1847.  1846.  1847.  1846.  1847. 

January...  8l,726....     90.874....    376,905....    478,443. .8).. ..4,842,884....  5,499,688..6 

Febrnary..  96,779 1,235,122 474,360 285,128. .84 4,177,952....  5,889,387. .q 

March 62,285 1,329,458....  1,092, 476 786 ,937.. 9|.... 8,657,793 6.060,746..4l 

April 106,544 3,397,064 2,228,876 1,987,033.. 92.... 4, 10S|393....  8,339,429. .6|' 

May 27,286 1,326,697 1,300,751 738,753. .8| 4,160,300....  5,868,261. .7 

Jane 29,122....    547 ,813....  1,239,006 401,358. .7|.... 4,605,527....  5,689,109. .6 

July 54,879 294,279....    729,235....    861,518. .71 5,411,595 7,950,608.. 5|* 

August....   44,888....    195,155 886,815....    404,290.. 8|.... 7,585,487 18^)74, 196.. 7^ 

Total,.. $443,403.. .•8,406,408... .8,868,486. ...6,943,460 45,486,971 58,871,418 

7,968,999 18,784,441 

1,384,966 
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It  is  remarkable,  &at  wbile  specie  and  dotiable  goods  hare  inci^ased  to  tfaia  esteat,  tbat 
firee  goods  faave  fallen  off  so  considerably.  The  efi'ect  of  the  increase  4>f  datiaUe  goods 
upon  the  reyennes  has  been  very  considerable.  The  costoaos  duties  of  the  port  haTe  been 
monthly,  as  follows,  for  four  years. 

CUSTOMS   DUTIES— -PCmT    OF   NEW-TORK. 

1844.  1845.  1846.  1847. 

Jainiary....tl,876,615 $1,687.025 $1,471,845 $1,434,836 

February.... 2,169,110 1,347,534 1,255,651 1,496,716 

Msjcb 1,691,527 1,575,680 2.608,734 1,652,099 

April ...1,890,626 1,534,885 1,373,752 3,109,405 

May 1,877,678 1,306,382 1268,062 1,487,172 

Jood. 1,882.984 1,263,070 1,462,198 1,414,771 

July 2,189,428 1,807,795 .*. 1,651,652 2,068,335 

Aognst 3,085,352 2,759,778 2,183,701w 3,413,634 

$16,663,320  $13,262,149  $13,275,585  $15,106,991 

The  revennes  derived  from  the  tariff  of  1842,  were  larger  in  1844  than  in  any  year  of 

its  operation.    The  year  1843  had  witnessed  almost  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  import 

trade*  and  the  recovery  of  the  general  business  of  the  country  In  1844,  induced  large  im* 

ports  of  dutiable  goods,  which,  however,  by  -do  means  reached  the  amount  charged  with 

duty  this  year.    The  dutiable  goods  imported,  amount  of  duties  and  average  per  cent,  for  ' 

tiiree  years,  were  as  follows : 

1844.  1846.  1847. 

Bndea  Duties  Duties 

per  ct.  per  ct.  per  ct. 

Dutiable  Goods 49.549.286 45,486,971 58,271,412 

Amount  Duties $16,663,320.... 33. 6 $13,275,585 29.3 $15,106,991 25.7 

This  presents  the  curious  fact,  that  the  average  duties  collected  under  the  same  tariff,  were 
4.2  per  cent,  less  in  1&16  than  in  1«S44,  and  the  average  under  the  present  tariff  is  only  3.5  per 
cent  less  than  they  were  last  year  under  the  old,  that  is  to  say,  the  variation  between  the  new 
tariff  and  the  old,  is  not  so  great  as  the  onerous  operation  of  the  high  duties  produced  in  the  re- 
venues of  the  tariff  of  1842,  in  different  years  of  its  operation.  That  the  tariff  is  too  high  is  evi- 
dent from  its  operation.  The  large  importations  this  year  are  the  result  of  large  exports,  which 
arose  from  the  peculiar  drcumstanoes  of  Europe,  and  $8,406yl02  of  their  returns  came  to  this 
port  alone  in  specie,  and  $58,271,412  worth  of  goods  paid  25.7  per  cent  duty.  Had  the  duty 
been  23  per  cent,  average,  it  is  probable  that  goods  would  have  come  instead  of  specie,  and  the 
revenue  would  have  been  considerably  more  than  it  is.  The  aggregate  imports  and  duties  for 
four  months  ending  with  August,  have  for  four  years  been  as  follows : 

IMPORTS   AND    DUTIES — ^MAY,   JUNE,   JULY   AND   AUGUST. 

Specie.  Free.  Dutiable.  Total  Duties. 

1844 565,230 4  297,247 26,970,659 31,833,136.4 8,951,190 

1845 375,525 4,535,609 21,695,020 27,516,181 7,342,246 

1846 156,169 4,09,5,807 21,763,909 26,004,885 6,583.736 

1847 2,359,884 2,405,919 32,482,168 37,247,971 8,412.913 

This  IS  certainly  a  singularly  gratifying  operation,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  evils  that  were 
predicted  of  this  tariff  by  the  protectionists.  The  large  exports  of  produce  have  promoted  the 
demand  for  foreign  goods  as  well  as  domestics,  and  which  have  been  both  a  cause  and  a  conse- 
quence of  the  foreign  purchases  of  produce;  how  far  those  are  to  continue  for  the  coming  year 
16  a  matter  of  doubt.  By  an  official  report  of  the  secretary,  it  appears  that  the  revenues  for  the 
nine  months  ending  with  August,  hlive  been  for  the  whole  CJnion,  $12,961,333,  against  $19>- 
795,314  last  year. 

The  wants  of  England  will  be  large,  but  according  to  the  reports  from  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, the  surplus  on  the  continent  will  also  be  considerable.  It  is  to  be  taken  into  account, 
however,  that  the  stocks  of  old  grain  are  everywhere  exhausted,  while  districts  that  usually 
export,  so  oversold  themselves  last  year,  as  to  have  been  latterly  buyers  of  grain ;  and  that  the 
process  of  harvesting,  threshing  out  and  sending  to  market,  is  one  of  time,  and  therefore  that 
the  navigation  of  all  the  great  northern  rivers  must  be  closed  before  it  is  in  market.  This  may 
throw  England  for  extra  supplies,  upon  the  United  States  altogether.  The  stocks  of  produce 
on  the  seaboard  are  now,  however,  by  no  means  large,  and  the  low  prices  which  have  latterly 
prevailed  have  checked  the  supplies  from  coming  forward.  The  receipts  have  however  been 
laige,  being  for  the  season,  at  tide  water>  via.  the  canal)  aa  follows : 
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;FhMirbblt.  lVli9iUba.  Coralm.  Btriajrlnu 

1847 2,467,319 2,619,023 4,633,806 312,899 

1846 1,590,292 927,856 1,043,162 196,637 


IncieMd..  677^97  1,691»167  3,590,654  ll«p25d 

■ 

The  quantities  shipped  to  Europe  may  not  he  so  extensive  as  last  year,  but  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  remunerative  prices  on  the  seaboard.  The  quantities  [shipped  from  the 
leading  ports  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  is  as  follows: 

BBEADBTCFFS   SHIPPED   FROM  THE   UNITED   STATES  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN.   1 

N.York.  N.  Oris.           Other  ports.       Total  1847.       Total  1846. 

Wheat  F]oar..bbls.  1,652,311 641,120 805,745 3,099,176 1,015,244 

Com  Meal. 349,919 64,950 21,978 836,847 50,164 

Wheal ba9h.2,403,337 573.174 690,608 3,667,119 974,398 

Indian  Com 6,774,869 4,192,571 5,294,161 16,261,591 1,192,680 

Rye 75,592 —       12,569 88,161 — 

Oats 367,791 —      69,090 436.881 — 

Barley 290,376 1,985 125 892,486 141^694 

Reducing  the  flour  to  bushels  of  wheat,  the  quantity  in  grain  exported  to  Great  Britain  is 
81,533,442  bushels  against  2,522,854  last  year,  being  near  ten  times  as  much.  Had  the  British 
navigation  laws  been  abolished  early  in  the  year,  probably  a  very  much  larger  quantity  would 
have  gone  forward  from  the  United  States,  but  the  enormous  freights  that  were  paid  in  tlia 
spring  q>orated  very  much  against  the  export.  For  the  coming  seasou  the  navigation  laws  wiH 
remain  suspended  until  March,  during  which  time  the  north  of  Europe  navigation  will  be 
closed,  and  the  vessels  of  all  nations  be  at  liberty  to  carry  com  from  the  United  States  to  Qteti, 
Britain.    This  is  a  great  element  in  large  sales. 

The  cotton  year  opens  with  very  high  prices,  and  very  concurrent  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
the  crops  now  coming  to  market  will  not  at  best  much  exceed  that  of  the  last  year,  say  1,800,000 
bales.  That  crop  has  come  to  market  under  extremely  unfavorable  circumstances,  vii;.  a  sea- 
son of  very  high  prices  for  food,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  throughout  Europe,  drcum- 
Btances  which  have  greatly  reduced  the  consumption,  but  notwithstanding  which  prices  have 
improved  until  they  closed  at  rates  nearly  double  those  of  the  commencement  of  the  yeai; 
They  were  at  New-York,  New-Orleans,  and  Liverpool,  as  follows: 

PRICES   OF   COTTON,    SEPTEMBER    1. 

New.  Orleans.  New-York.  Liverpool. 

1847.       1646.  1847.      1846.  1847.      1846. 

d.    d.    d.   d. 

Inferior 9^a  9}..— <a—.. Inferior 10  alO|..noDe  •..8.lBland..l2]a21..8  a90 

Ord.  tog'dofd  9|alo|..6)a7  ..Ord.  togoodord....lO|all  .. 7 }a7i... Stained...  eia7  ..3  aS 

MiddHng 10|alO|..7ia7|..Mid.togoodmid....lUall|..8  adl—Bd.  Georgia6|a8  ..3fa5{ 

Good  Mid'ing.lOiall  ..7ia8  ..Mid.  fair  to  fair Il|al2i..8|a9}... Mobile 6|a7}..3|a5 

Middling faur.llialli. .8iad|.. Fully  fairtog'dfair.l2|al3  ..9ia9i...Ala.  &Ten.6|a7  ..3{a4j 
Fur Il|al2  ..nomL..Fine none.   ..none....N.  Orlean8.6  a8|..3|a7 

The  prices  at  all  points  are  very  much  higher  than  last  year,  and  under  circumstances  that 
are  usually  very  uniavoiiible  to  the  consumption  of  cotton.  The  crop  has  been  disposed  of  as 
follows : 

UNITED   STATES   COTTON   CROP   SEPT.    1,    1846,   TO    SEPT.    1847, 


-Exports.- 


Receipts.       G.Britain.       France.    N.  Eorope.  OUi. for.  ports.     Total  Stock. 

1846 2,088.996 1,099,511 358,103 86,519 118,028 1,662,161 77,486 

1847. ...1,774,892 826,150 240,692 75,689 93,138 1,234,669 177,327 


Increase 99,841 

Decrease.  314,104 273,361 117,411 10,830 24,890 426,492 

The  consumption  has  fallen  off  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  north  of  Europe,  than  to  any  other 
point  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  appears  to  have  been  459,112  bales  against 
443,075  last  year,  an  increase  of  16,000  bales.  The  new  crop  is  now  coming  forward  at  high 
prices,  with  an  amelioration  of  all  those  circumstances  which  last  year  checked  the  consump- 
tion, and  cheap  food  and  cheap  money  throughout  Europe  may  counteract  to  some  extent  the 
natural  tendency  of  high  prices  of  the  raw  material  to  lessen  iu  consumption.    The  oompetitioa 
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of  Enrope  finr  the  mw  material  -will,  in  the  coming  year,  seriously  affect  England,  -which  mnst 
labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  high  rates  of  money  and  labor  from  rail-road  competition  and 
the  comparatively  high  rates  of  food.  The  United  States  will  probably  reap  the  advantage  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  with  returning  peace,  a  period  of  miexampled  prosperity  may 
eii9ue« 


flOSSIP  OF  TIB  lONTI. 

Ws  are  going  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Gfossiprick :  the  principle  of  Democracy  is  the 
antagonist  of  exclusivenesa.  Heretofore  we  have  been  confined  to  a  small  circle  of  subjects, 
hot  the  true  ^irit  of  Democracy  is  like  that  of  the  encIyclopedists,it  extends  over  everything; 
The  Qooeiprick  of  the  Democratic"  shall  be  as  extensive  as  the  Bishoprick  of  Rome,  before 
the  spirit  of  Democracy  was  let  loose  by  that  republican  in  religion,  Luther ;  it  shall  appropriate 
to  itself  whatever  it  can  find  that  is  new.  Old  things  become  new  when  they  are  discovered 
after  having  been  foi^ten ;  as  the  keeper  of  a  museum  said,  when  asked  if  he  had  got  any- 
thing new,  ^  nothing  but  an  Egyptian  mununy."  It  may  be  new  to  some  that  even  our  name 
of  Gossip,  which  "Webster  defines  ^  one  who  runt  from  houK  to  houHf  tatUing  and  tdUng 
fMwf, "  once  had  a  h(4y  signification,  and  meant  of  kin  in  (rod.  See  how  the  meaning  of  words 
change  with  the  change  of  manners,  and  how  absurd  a  thing  it  is  to  talk  of  a  fixed  language. 
Ciossip  is  pure  Anglo  Saxon  for  sponsor  or  godfiither ;  but  the  old  woid  was  god  sib,  from  God 
and  Sib,  meam'ng  affinity  or  relation :  q.  d.,  cognatns  in  Deo.  Sponsors  are  now  mere  stioka 
of  ceremony,  they  have  no  particular  meaning  or  character ;  but  in  the  old  sincere  times  god  sibe 
to  the  same  child  were  interdicted  by  Canon  law  from  marrying  together ;  but  now  god  sibs 
who  are  bound  for  the  same  child,  are  often  boond  together  afterwards,  and  have  children  of 
their  own.  The  vray  that  the  sacred  godtH  was  turned  into  the  tattling  gottip,  was  after  this 
manner,  according  to  Junius :  '<  Female  gossips  frequently,  under  cloak  of  this  spiritual  relation- 
ship,  used  to  meet  to  tell  stories  and  tipple  over  them ;  hence  the  English  derive  the  expres- 
sions, to*go  a-gossiping — also  a-gadding,  and  drunken  gossip."  But  drinking  has  gone  out  of 
fiushion,  and  cheap  printing  has  removed  the  need  of  gossips  meeting  at  each  others  houses  to 
tell  stories  and  tipple  over  them.  One  half  the  money  which  was  once  spent  in  ale,  will  now 
purchase  the  daily  gossip  of  the  newspaper,  the  weekly  gossip  of  the  hebdomadal,  and  better 
than  all,  the  monthly  gossip  of  the  magazine.  The  daily  gossip  of  the  newspaper  is  light, 
ephemeral  and  particular ;  that  of  the  weekly  more  general  and  amusing,  while  the  gossip  of 
the  month  is  more  universal,  and  will  bear  binding  up  and  transportation.  The  gossip  of  the 
month  is  simply  sifting  out  the  larger  particles  of  news  from  the  gossip  of  the  day  and  week, 
as  the  lapidary  picks  out  only  perfect  stones  for  setting.  God  sib  must  have  very  soon  begun 
to  acquire  the  signification  which  gossip  now  bears,  for  the  Merry  Wife  of  Bathe  says : 

And  if  1  have  a  gossib  or  a  friend, 
(Withouten  Gilt)  thou  chidest  as  a  fend. 
If  that  1  walk  or  play  into  his  house. 

Every  body  will  remember  Robin  Goodfellow's 

— Sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossips*  bowl. 

But  probably  few  will  remember  the  song  of  <<  Sytyre  Thanke"  in  Ritson's  collection  of  old 
ballads,  which  nms  thus : 

Go  ye  beffore  be  twayne  and  twayne, 
Wysly  that  ye  be  not  I  sayne. 
And  I  shall  go  home  and  come  agayne. 
To  witte  what  dothe  our  syre. 

Gode  gosyp. 

Or  the  following  fixim  the  Fairie  Queene : 
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One  mother,  when  a»  her  focd-faardy  chQd 

Did  come  to  wean  and  with  his  talents  play. 
Half-dead  through  feare,  her  little  babe  reviled, 

And  to  her  gossip  gan  in  coonsell  say. 

But  we  have  ^ossipped  enough  about  godtibK  Speaking  of  old  things  becoming  new,  re- 
minds US  of  some  pencil  drawings  which  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  intelligent  and  gentlemanly  artist 
who  has  oharge  of  the  Greek  Slave,  polled  firom  his  pocket  the  other  day  and  showed  us. 
They  were  sketches  of  some  of  the  monstrous  figures  vr^ch  he  helped  to  exoavate  at  thd  ancient 
city  of  Nimrod,  and  for  a  moment  the  contemplation  of  them  carried  ns  back  through  tfaoasands 
of  years  long"  past,  and  over  thousands  of  miles  away  and  away,  into  the  dimmest  regions  of  time 
and  the  earth,  to  the  city  of  the  mighty  hunter,  and  we  forgot  for  a  while  the  divine  presenoe  in 
which  we  were  standhng.  If  any  one  should  feel  that  a  sight  of  the  ch«fd?aiwor€  of  our  great  sculp- 
tor had  not  sufiiciently  rewarded  him  for  the  tedious  ascent  to  the  sky-parlor  ^ere  this  incom- 
parable woik  of  art  is  exhibited,  let  him,  by  a  few  moments  conversation  with  Mr.  Kellogg,  get 
a  sight  of  his  podcet  sketch-book,  and  he  will  not  go  away  regretting  his  Journey  towards  the 
moon. 

The  Oreek  Slave,  as  is  generally  known,  was  executed  for  an  English  nobleman,  or  ordtr- 
sd,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  half  the  price  advanced  before  its  completion.  I^Mrd  Ward,  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  hearing  that  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  Powers  were  not  as  prosperous 
as  could  be  wished,  and  that  it  was  his  desire  to  exhibit  this  statue  in  his  native  country,  gen- 
eronrfy  insisted  on  his  sending  this,  and  executing  a  copy  for  him  when  it  should  be  conveni- 
ent. The  statue  arrived,  without  even  the  preliminary  flourish  usual  on  such  occasions,  and 
was  quietly  opened  to  the  public,  and  the  unqualified  admiration  with  which  it  has  been  receiv- 
ed,both  by  the  public  and  the  press,  will  be  the  more  valued  by  the  artist  because  thus  unbiass- 
ed. In  the  general  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  this  work,  by  the  crowds  who  throng  daily 
around  it,  we  see  a  cheering  indication  of  a  new  era  in  Amencan  art.  Sculpture,  though  in 
general  earlier  brought  to  perfection  than  painting,  requires  perhaps  a  higher  degree  of  culti- 
vation to  ei^oy,  since  it  depends  on  form  and  expression  alone ;  while,  possessing  the  addi- 
tiona  attraction  of  o^or,  painting  catdies  the  most  untrained  eye. 

The  Greek  Slave  has  been  received,  as  we  have  just  said,  with  unqualified  and  indiscrimi- 
nate praise ;  and  the  notices  which  have  from  day  to  day  appeared  in  the  public  prints  have  ex- 
hausted superlatives  in  language,  and  comparatives  in  ancient  and  modem  art.  The  impression 
we  derived  from  our  first  yievr  of  the  statue  was,  that  it  lacked  that  expression  of  deep  sorrow 
and  outraged  modesty  that  the  circumstances,  or  the  name,  rather,  would  lead  us  to  expect  i 
but  on  a  second  visit,  we  were  not  only  reconciled  to  this,  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  chastened  and  beautiful  resignation  of  the  face  and  figure,  the  artist  had  embodied  the 
highest  idea  of  a  Christian  slave ;  and  if  we  look  in  vain  for  the  intense  and  passionate  grief  of  the 
Niobe,  it  is  because  she  is  sustained  by  a  more  spiritual  and  exalted  fidth.  The  Greek  Slave 
is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  criticism.  Ho  person  who  has  capacity  for  enjoying  its  se- 
rene beauty,  would  ever  think  of  venturing  to  criticise  it;  it  may  be  commented  upon 
but  not  criticised.  At  the  first  glance  we  felt  that  there  was  a  want  of  fulness  in  the  arms ; 
but  after  awhile  the  beautiful  creation  stood  before  us,  **  a  joy  forever,"  without  a  blem- 
ish to  interfere  with  the  rare  impression  it  made  of  a  perfect  work  of  Art.  Yet  we  have 
heard  of  the  President  of  the  National  Academy  calling  it  a  superficial  work !  There  seems  to 
be  a  determination  among  the  members  of  a  certain  clique  of  artists  and  self-styled  amateurs, 
to  decry  every  fine  work  of  art  from  the  studios  of  native  genius.  High  excellence  is  taken  for 
granted  as  a  proof  of  a  deficiency  of  ideality  in  an  artist ;  entire  success  is  supposed  to  indicate 
an  absence  of  genius,  while  learning  and  honesty  are  regarded  as  prools  of  superficiality.  It 
is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  artists  who,  either  fivm  indolence  or  incapacity.  Ml 
to  give  to  their  productions  mere  mechanical  excellence,  should  endeavor  to  apologize  for  dieir 
deficiencies^  by  convincing  themselves  that  their  works  have  an  internal  excellence,  which  more 
perfect  works  have  not.  It  is  to  the  shame  of  a  certain  class  of  artists  that  they  have  decried  the 
merits  of  Powers,  and  have  pretended  that,  because  he  excelled  in  portraiture,  therefoce  he  was 
not  capable  of  a  work  purely  ideal  The  same  thing,  and  for  the  same  reason,  has  been 
alleged  by  the  same  clique  against  Plige,  who,  as  a  painter,  is  the  equal  of  Powers,  and  the 
only  one  that  the  United  States  has  yet  produced.  The  Greek  Slave  of  one,  and  the  Huth  of 
the  other,  are  a  complete  refiitation  of  these  slanders.  The  statue  has  received  the  unequivocal 
Judgment  of  the  public  in  its  &vor  as  a  work  of  the  highest  cider ;  and  when  the  painting  shall 
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be  exhibited,  ve  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  receive  the  same  Judgment  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal  We  have  understood  that  it  is  Mr.  Page's  intention  to  exhibit  his  great  painting  to  the 
public  in  a  short  time,  at  a  very  low  price  of  admisw)n,  that  the  masses,  who  rarely  have  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a  really  fine  work  of  art,  might  be  induced  to  visit  it.  The  plan  is  a 
good  one  *,  for  if  Art  is  to  be  fostered  in  this  country,  it  must  be  by  the  great  Democratic  masses. 
Neither  the  government  nor  the  rich  *show  any  disposition  to  encourage  American  Ait  We 
have  heard  a  story  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New^Tork,  which  illustrates  the  spin  t  that  has 
generally  been  shown  towards  our  great  artists  by  our  modem  Medici.  Mr.  F was  travel- 
ling in  Italy  with  his  fiunJly,  and  bdng  in  Florence,  he  called  upon  Powers  to  sit  for  his  bust  > 
the  price  was  (agreed  upon,  and  the  merchant  prince  was  modelled  in  clay.  A  short  time 
afterwards  the  merchant  called  upon  the  sculptor  again,  and  said  to  him,  ^'lulr.  Powers,  yon 
needn't  finish  my  bfist,  I've  found  an  Italian  who  has  agreed  to  make  me  one  for  250  dollars, 
which  istjust  fifty  per  cent  off  your  chaige.^  So  the  gentleman  withdrew  without  paying 
lAr.  Powers  for  his'labor.  But  the'sculptor  has  had  his  revenge ;  he  keeps  the  clay  model,  which 
is  an  admirable  portrait,  in  his  studio,  and  'shows  it  to  all  of  his  American  visitors,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  munificence  of  an  American  merchant  The  visitors  to  the  Slave  have  averaged 
about  six  hundred  daily  since  it  has  been  on  exhibition,  and  if  it  had  been  placed  in  a  room 
more  easy  of  access,  they  would,  unquestionably,  have  been  nearly  double. 

The  American  Art  Union  have  been  building  a  new  Exhibition-room  in  the  upper  part  of  Broad- 
way, above  Broome-st.,  where  they  will  remove  their  pictures  sometime  during  October.  This 
society  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  importance  during  the  past  six  years,  and  its  operations  this 
year  will  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  last  The  number  of  pictures  already  purchased  is  very 
fairge,  but  many  of  them  are  utterly  unworthy  of  their  destination,  and  reflect  but  little  credit 
upon  the  taste  or  judgment  of  the  committee.  If  they  continue  to  spend  the  money  entrusted  to 
their  keeping  in  purchasing  such  wretched  attempts  in  art  as  some  of  the  paintings  which  are 
hung  in  their  exhibition  room,  while  they  neglect  works  of  greater  excellence,  they  will  soon  be 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  their  course  by  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  their  subscribers.  They 
have  purchased  some  excellent  pictures,  and  have  had  a  very  beautiful  medal  struck  by  C. 
Gushing  Wright,  having  on  one  side  a  head  in  very  high  relief  of  the  artist  Allston,  and  on  the 
xeverse  the  Genius  of  America  crowning  Painting  and  Sculpture,  represented  by  two  male 
figures,  with  laurel  This  is  very  literal,  for  the  (renius  of  America  donH  crown  such  kind  ot 
people  with  anything  else,  as  they  say  in  the  Bowery.  This  medal  is  superior  to  any  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  hitherto  been  executed  in  this  country,  and  it  is  as  creditable  to  the  artist  who 
executed  it,  as  it  is  to  the  Art-Union  for  giving  him  the  commission;  we  only  regret  that  they 
have  not  in  all  cases  evinced  the  same  disposition  to  employ  the  best  talent 

The  last  Conmion  Council  appropriated  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  full  length  portrait  of 
Governor  Wright,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  portrait  of  Mayor  Mickle,  to  be  placed 
in  the  City  Hall.  These  sums  were  exactly  fifty  per  cent  less  than  the  appropriations  hereto- 
fore made  for  the  same  objects,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Mayor  Havemeyer.  Why  a  Demo- 
cratic Common  Council  should  have  shown  so  marked  a  want  of  respect  for  their  own  political 
friends,  as  to  cheapen  their  portraits,  we  do  not  know ;  and  their  parsimony  will  be  regretted 
by  the  whole  nation  and  lamented  in  after  times,  since  it  prevented  the  portrait  of  one  of  the 
moat  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Democratic  party  being  painted.  No  artist  of  respectable 
talents  would  consent  to  paint  a  full  length  portrait  for  less  than  the  price  usually  paid,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  Governor  Wright  having  died,  his  portrait  will  not  be  placed  among  the 
other  Governors  of  the  State  in  the  City  Hall ;  and  when  it  shall  be  asked  why  his  portrait  is 
not  there,  it  will  be  told  that  his  political  friends  had  not  the  generosity  to  appropriate  sufficient 
money  to  pay  for  it  The  dty  had  but  just  appropriated  one  thousand  dollars  to  pay  for  the 
portrait  of  Governor  Bonck,but  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  portrait  of  Governor  Wright. 
Mr.  Mooney  has  just  finished  a  characteristic  head  of  Ex-Mayor  Mickle,  which  has  been  placed 
In  the  Governor's  room ;  and  we  understand  that  Mr.  Whitehome  has  been  commissioned  to 
paint  a  fimcy  sketch  of  Grovemor  Wright — ^to  expect  a  portrait  would  be  too  much';  andjit  would 
be  better  for  the  city  to  purchase  the  admirable  daguerreotype  of  the  dead  governor  in  Plumbe's 
gallery,  and  hang  this  in  the  hall,  than  to  hang  up  a  caricature  of  one  of  the  most  able  chief 
magistrates  of  the  state. 

The  recent  victories  in  Mexico,  which  electrified  the  whole  nation,  will  add  to  our  roster  of 
heroes  a  column  of  new  names,  and  give  employment  to  our  artists  in  perpetuating  their  like- 
nesses.   Our  magazine  goes  to  press  while  we  are  in  a  state  of  hurraing  anxiety  as  to  the 
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result  of  Scott's  last  aohievemest  It  is  said  that  one  cause  of  his  deiAanding  an  armistice  was  a 
fear  that  our  troops  could  not  be  restrained  from  committing  excesses  if  th^y  once  got  inside 
the  city.  We  hardly  beliere  it  And  yet  they  must  have  been  fired  with  a  strong  desire  for 
the  promised  revels  in  <^  tboseliaUs"  of  the  Montesumas.  But  the  revels  will  come  off,  if  not  in 
the  halls  of  the  Montexomas^they  will  in  some  other;  fbr  as  Sir  John  Cheke  says  in  the  Heart 
of  Sedition,  ^  every  man  is  easily  and  naturally  brought  fiom  labor  to  eltse,  fiom  the  better  to 
the  worse,  fix>m  diligence  to  slothfulness ;  and  after  wars  it  is  commonly  seen  that  a  great  num. 
her  of  those  that  were  once  honest,  return  home  again  like  roystersi"  There  are  pippins  to 
come  yet,  and  at  least  the  first  half  of  ginger  will  be  hot  i'  the  mouth,  when  some  of  our  boys 

who  went  to  Mexico  ^honest"  return  back  again  like  roysters The  transition  fivm 

war  to  waiblers  is  not  very  sudden ;  the  sword  has  fiimished  more  themes  for  the  lyre  than 
any  other  implement ;  and  we  can  turn  fitmi  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  d'UlIoa  to  Castle  Garden 
without  having  to  make  a  very  violent  effort ;  while  the  change  from  the  Dons  of  Mexico,  with 
their  troops  of  cnt-throet  guerillas,  to  Don  Jose  ViHarino  with  his  troop  of  warblers,  is  too 
agreeable  to  be  resisted.  The  Havanese  Italians  have  left  us  and  gone  to  Boston,  where,  after 
concertising  awhile,  they  will  embark  for  Cuba.  Their  last  night  Was  a  triumph  for  Tedesoo, 
frho  took  her  benefit  on  that  occasion ;  she  was  losing  half  her  bouquets,  whidi  are  the  laurels 
of  Opera  ^ipgers,  by  attempting  Rosina,  a  character  for  which  nature  never  designed  her.  Don 
Josb  was  unfortunate  in  bringing  out  the  Baiber,  for  he  had  neither  a  Rosina,  a  Count,  nor  a 
Figaro  in  his  troupe.  But  just  as  Don  Jose  and  his  troupe  departed,  Sigilor  Sanquirico  and  his 
new  company  wrived  in  the  Union  fhnn  Cherbourg,  one  of  the  luckless  line  of  French  steam 
packets ;  she  came  in  with  her  captain's  arm  in  splinters  and  half  her  passengers  on  the  sick  list 
with  the  small-pox ;  but  what  could  be  more  natural  than  for  the  passengera  by  this  line  to  hepitied. 
She  had  no  sugar  on  the  passage  out,  but  then  they  had  plenty  of  sweet  voices  on  the  passage 

back The  new  Opera  House  in  Astor  Place  will  be  opened  on  the  first  of  November  * 

it  will  be  the  only  building  of  the  kind  in  the  city  with  any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty. 
The  house  covers  the  entire  lot  of  ground  on  which  it  is  built,  which  is  pyramidal  in  shape,  and 
admirably  constructed  for  the  two  great  objects  of  seeing  and  hearing.  Report  speaks  well  of 
some  of  the  artists  engaged  by  Signer  Sanquirioo,  but  nothing  is  known  positively  of  their 
merits.  We  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  that  the  management  of  the  New 
Opera  House  was  going  to  try  the  experiment  of  excluding  members' of  the  press  firom  the  fine 
list  It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  they  could  be  so  blind  to  their  interest  as  to  venture  upon  such 
a  novel  test  of  their  merits.  Let  them  try  it,  if  they  would  know  exactly  what  it  will  cost. .... 
The  Broadway  Theatre,  which  has  risen  like  an  exhalation  sinee  last  May,  has  ahready  been 
opened  to  the  public  The  bouse  is  constructed  upon  a  plan  essentially  different  firom  any 
other  theatrical  establishment  in  the  city;  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  are  placed  in  the 
galleries,  or  rather  the  largest  part  of  the  auditorium  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  The 
theatre  is  very  spacious,  and  showy,  but  the  manager  must  be  liberal  in  his  pay  to  artists,  and 
mtiring  and  judicious  in  his  selection  of  novelties,  if  he  would  reap  a  fidr  reward  for  his  enter- 
prise. It  is  said  that  he  sets  his  face  agamst  the  starring  system,  which  will  do  very  well,  pro- 
vided that  he  seonres  all  the  stellar  talents  for  his  stock  company.  It  is  said,  too,  that  he  is 
going  to  have  a  ballet  and  *'  plenty  of  legs ;''  this  is  another  good  idea,  but  then  the  legs  must 
be  well  formed  and  the  ballet  must  be  well  got  up.  The  proprietor  has  advertised  that  it  will 
be  his  aim  to  secure  the  best  talent  without  any  regard  to  the  geography  of  its  birth  or  nmture ;  this 
is  another  good  plan.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  expect  people  to  prefer  inferior 
^lent  to  genius,  because  it  happens  to  be  national.  The  principle  of  fiee-trade  is  just  as  applioa- 
ble  in  art  as  in  commerce ;  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  is  that  native  talent  shall  have 
equal  privileges  with  foreign,  and  if  it  cannot  sustain  itself,  why  then  let  it  go.  We  hear 
nothing  of  the  production  of  new  pieces  at  the  new  theatre.  The  manager  would  do  well  to 
imitate  the  liberal  example  of  Mr.  Forrest,  and  offer  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  production 
of  an  American  Comedy ;  he  has  even  neglected  the  old  custom  of  offering  a  premium  for  an 
opening  prologue,  by  which  he  has  made  a  mistake.  So  largo  a  theatre  requires  the  support 
of  all  classes ;  and  there  is  none  that  can  do  more  for  such  an  establishment  than  the  literary 
class,  although  they  are  few  in  number  and  generally  poor  in  purse,  yet  their  influence  is  all 
powerful.  We  have  heard  that  Col.  Mann  intended  to  appropriate  three  b<Aces  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  members  of  the  press,  and  if  this  should  prove  true,  it  will  no  doubt  have  the  happiest 
effect  upon  the  receipts  of  his  house.  We  do  not  intend  to  intimate  that  the  press  can  b« 
bribed  to  give  a  dishonest  report  respecting  a  public  performance^  but  a  suitable  regard  for  tho 
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comfort  of  its  memb«n  migiit  induce  many  to  frequent  the  theatre  ^who  now  rarely  enter  its 

doors,  and  thus  many  others  would  be  enticed  to  follow  their  examplei The  ftilure  of 

Prime,  Ward  &  Co.,  has  been  an  engroflsing  topic  of  conversation  among  all  classes  durin^r 
the  past  month.    Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  failures  in  the  commercial  world,  and  the 
perils  which  all  merchants  encounter,  the  stoppage  of  an  old-established  house  always  causes 
•8  much  astonishment  as  though,  from  the  very  nature  of  mercantile  transactions,  such  events 
were  not  inevitable.    As  merchants  become  more  enlightened ;  as  the  principles  of  trade 
and  commerce  become  more  generally   understood,  and  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
universal  peace  render  navigation  more  safe,  failures  become  more  rare.    No  merchant  could 
lose  his  property  and  become  bankrupt  from  such  causes  as  reduced  Antonio  to  beggary. 
Almost  all  the  mercantile  foilures  that  occur  now  are  owing  purely  to  gambling  operations  and 
not  to  the  disastere  of  legitimate  trade.    Such,  too,  are  the  artifices  by  which  merchants  conduct 
their  business  at  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  false  principles  of  banking  which  are  authorized 
by  law,  that  many  houses  contrive  to  enter  into  large  commercia]  operations  and  maintain 
their  credit  even  when  they  are  far  gone  in  bankruptcy.    A  merchant  who  continues  to  con- 
tract engagements  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  fulfilling  them,  is  but  little  better  than  a 
swindler.    Yet  such  is  the  peculiar  state  of  mercantile  morals  in  England,  that  within  the  past 
eighteen  yean  six  Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  failed  in  business,  and  the  majority 
of  them,  acoordmg  to  the  Times,  were  proved  to  have  been  unable  to  pay  their  debts  when  they 
were  elected  to  that  responsible  station.  Yet  the  laws  of  the  bank  require  that  the  governor  shall 
own  £30,000  of  its  stock.    The  last  failure  of  a  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  occurred  but 
a  few  weeks  since,  and  was  occasioned  by  a  disastrous  speculation  in  rye  meal.    The  BaidE 
cf  England  has  become  almost  as  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  that  country  as  the  0nited  States 
Bank  was  here.   The  cry  of  free  trade  in  gold  has  now  entirely  superseded  that  of  firee  trade  in 
com,  and  the  liberal  presses  are  demanding  new  issues  of  paper  money.    Our  legislature  con- 
tinues to  strive  against  the  abuses  of  paper  currency,  and  a  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  to  compel 
the  country  banks  to  redeem  their  issues  at  par  in  Wall-street ......   Among  the  publications 

of  the  last  month  are  two  translations  fix>m  the  French,  by  Mr.  Francis  G.  Shaw,  both  having 
the  same  object,  but  being  by  very  different  writen ;  one  is  an  attempt  by  M.  Briancourt  to 
give  a  popular  view  of  Fourierism,  and  the  other  is  George  Sand's  Companion  of  the  tour  of 
France.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  benevolent,  well-instructed,  and  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  Fourier.  He  has  the  three  requisite  qualities  of  a  good  translator ;  he  underetands 
his  own  and  the  language  which  he  translates ;  he  has  a  heartv  sympathy  with  his  author,  and 
is  thoroughly  honest  He  made  a  translation  of  Consuelo,  which  we  have  not  read,  but  judging 
from  the. two  which  we  have  named,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  admirably  rendered  into 
wholesome  English.  The  literary  merits  of  these  works  is  their  sole  recommendation ;  there 
is  a  melancholy  lack  of  exactness  in  theiyt-  reasoning.  The  phenomenon  of  a  female  reformer, 
or  philosopher,  has  yet  to  be  witnessed  by  the  world ;  women  declaim  eloquently  where  ihey 
feel  strongly,  as  a  cat  will  scratch  you  if  you  pinch  her  tail ;  you  may  trust  their  instincts  but 
not  their  aigtunents.  Madame  Sand  says,  ^  all  that  I  have  written  I  have  thought,  and  I  think 
stilL"  She  should  have  written  felt  for  thought.  She  complains  that  she  has  been  cen- 
sured'while  nobody  has  attempted  to  refute  her.  *'  Hitherto,'alas !  they  have  given  me  no  other 
answer  than  that  of  the  song  of  King  Dagobert,  that  great' politician  of  post  times^  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  legend : 

**  Apprends  lui  dit  le  roi. 

Que  je  n'aime  pas  les  pourquoi." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  such  theories  as  those  of  the  Fourierites,  which  are  the  peculiar 
birth  of  a  social  condition  like  that  of  France,  should  ever  take  root  here.  That  the  benevolent 
spirits  of  Europe  should  eagerly  adopt  any  scheme  that  promises  to  meliorate  their  unnatural 
condition  of  society,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  It  is  as  impossible  for  them  to  understand  the 
political  freedom  which  we  enjoy  in  the  United  States,  and  the  consequent  happiness  of  our 
citizens,  as  it  is  for  us  to  feel  their  miseries ;  but  we  are  like^  men  rowing^in  a  boat  with  our 
faces  turned  all  the  time  to  Europe,  while  we  continually  recede  farther  and  farther  from  it 
The  great  masses  of  the  people,  however,  live  at  home  and  think  of  home ;  those  who  borrow 
their  ideas  from  abroad  are  happily  getting  less  numerous  every  day.  Perhaps  the  roost  absurd 
of  all  the  philosophera  among  us  who  have  imported  their  ideas  from  across  the  Atlantic  are 
the  Land  Reformers,  so  called  because  they  never  reform  the  land,  but  only  seek  to  reform  it 
by  asking  their  neighbors  to  give  them  a  slice  oi  their  &rms.    Considering  the  vast  numbers 
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of  oar  countrymen  who  coogregaxe  in  Fari*^  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  Gallic  novelties  in 
doctrine  as  well  as  dress  are  annually  imported ;  it  was  Bir.  Brisbane  who  first  brought  over 
Fourierism  to  this  couutiy,  after  residing  a  few  months  In  Paris.  A  letter  writer  in  Paris 
says :  <<  We  Yankees  abound  in  Paris  this  year  to  an  extraordinary  degree;  At  Meurice's  the 
other  day,  when  calling  on  a  friend,  I  counted  thirty  odd  at  that  one  hotel,  hailing  from  the 
United  States,  and  was  told,  on  good  authority,  that  the  transient  Americans  in  Paris  during 
the  whole  of  last  month,  amounted  considerably  upwards  of  two  hundred". ....  While  gossip- 
ping  about  Art,  we  should  have  alluded  to  the  hohday  bode  which  Wiley  &  Putnam  are  prepanng 
for  Christmas,  called  ^  Pearis  of  American  Poetry."  The  illustrations  are  in  the  style  of  the  old 
illuminations  and  are  quite  equal  in  their  way  to  any  English  publication  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  seen.  As  works  of  art  these  illustrations  have  no  merit  whatever ;  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion is  the  only  point  about  them  demanding  praise.  They  are  like  our  Gothic  churches,  mere 
gimcracks,  which  amuse  the  eye  by  their  grotesqueneas,  but  make  no  appeal  to  the  mind.  We 
should.be  glad  to  see  this  whole  brood  of  shams,  which  always  remind  us  of  the  rabble  rout  in 
Comus,  put  m  a  heap  and  set  fire  to,  including  all  the  sprawling  crockets,  stained  glass, 
olustered  columns  and  hooded  windows,  which  mar  the  beauty  of  our  streets.  And  the  mention 
of  these  night-mares  of  civilization,  reminds  us  of  the  Free  Academy,  which  we  cannot  now 
notice  as  we  intended  to  da  There  appears  to  be  a  chance  that  the  genius  who  has  been  per- 
mitted to  put  up  such  scarecrows  in  our  streets  as  the  Bowling  Green  Fountain  and  certain 
Gothic  churches,  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  architectural  design'of  the  Free  Academy ;  but  the 
trustees  are  bound  not  to  accept  any  plan  for  the  building  until  the  people  have  seen  the 
designs  and  had  an  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion  about  them. 


Two  works,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  Paris,  on  the  life  and  character  of  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi,  are  made  the  occasion  of  an  interesting  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  last  nnm- 
ber  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  To  the  Protestcmt  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  unquestioned  right  of  private  judgment,  the  history  of  the  Church  previous  to  the 
Reformation  presents  a  most  interesting  subject  of  thought  But  however  he  may  congratu- 
late himself  on  his  emancipation  from  the  spiritual  despotism  that  for  so  long  held  Chris- 
tendom under  its  iron  rule,  he  cannot  but  admit,  that  in  his  great  gain  something  also  has  been 
lost  Protestantism  is  rationalism,  or  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  reason  and  sentiment* 
and  is  directly  opposed  to  enthusiasm ;— while  Catholicism,  imposing  upon  its  followers  blind 
and  implicit  fiuth,  not  only  gives  free  scope  to  the  flame  of  enthusiasm,  or  fanaticism,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  but  actually  fans  the  smouldering  embers  that  m  the  coldest  natures  are  never 
wholly  extinguished ;  and  however  we  may  denounce  the  enthusiast  or  the  fanatic,  the  world 
would  get  along  very  slowly  without  them.  They,  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire, — though  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ofilce,  it  must  be  admitted,  they  sometimes  consume  what  we  cannot  readily 
part  with.  When  we  see  a  man,  like  the  founder  of  the  Franciscans,  abandoning  the  splendor 
of  his  father's  house,  the  eyes  that  looked  brightest  on  him,  and  the  festivals  where  he  was 
foremost  in  feats  of  arms,  to  devote  his  days  and  nights  to  devout  exercises,  and  to  the  aid  of 
the  BufieriDg— -to  assume  the  garments  of  a  beggar,  and  to  take  poverty  for  his  bride — follow- 
ing to  the  letter  that  command  so  seldom  even  in  spirit  complied  with,  '*  Sell  what  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  take  up  thy  bed  and  follow  me,"— we  may  call  him  mad.  But  there 
is  moral  beauty  in  his  madness ;  and  if  we  do  not  sympathize  with  it,  we  may  at  least  look  upon 
it  reverently,  as  the  savage  looks  on  all  insanity.  It  is  said  of  St  Francis,  that  his  only  self- 
indulgence  was  melancholy,  and  that,  wasted  by  care  and  abstinences-living  only  to  consoli- 
date his  order,  and  haunted  by  forebodings  of  their  degeneracy— he  gave  way  to  tears  until  his 
eyesight  ahnost  failed  him.  He  vehemently  reproved  the  fhults  of  his  followers ;  and  when  it 
was  related  among  them  which  should  be  greatest,  he  abdicated  the  government  and  became  noth- 
ing more  than  a  minor  brother.  But  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  all  the  shafls  of  wit  and  of  persecution  that  have  been  hurled  against  his  order,  it  con- 
tained a  principle  of  vitality ;  <<  and  after  six  centuries,"  says  the  reviewer,  '*  still  lives  and  floiir- 
ishes-«-the  boast  of  the  Papal,  and  a  problem  for  the  Protestant  world.  The  suocess  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan rule,  as  well  as  of  Monasticism  generally,  is  attributed  mainly  to  a  servile  spirit,  which 
desires  to  abdicate  the  burden  of  fiee-will,  and  the  responsibility  of  free-agency--a  feeble 
spirit,  which  can  stand  erect,  and  make  progress  only  when  sustained  by  the  pressure  and 
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IMike  of  a  crowdr— and  a  warningspirity  which  takes  refoge  from  the  pains  of  doubt  in  the  con- 
tagion of  monaatic  unanimity."  We  should  refer  it  rather  to  that  original  tendency  in  human- 
ity to  extremes — that  centrifugal  force  of  the  moral  nature,  if  we  may  use  the  metaphor — that 
led  men  to  the  Soofieeism  of  Persia,  to  the  Mysticism  of  Christianity,  and  perhaps  we  might  add» 
to  the  Tranacendentan^tm  of  modem  Germany;  and,  as  we  said  at  first,  it  ia  this  teudenay  to 
extremes,  this  fanaticism,  or  enthusiasm^  that  keeps  alive  that  flame,  that,  once  extinguished, 
would  leave  our  nature  cold  and  stolid  beyond  the  line  of  perpetual  congeladoo.  It  is  indeed 
the  nature  of  this,  as  of  all  flames,  to  scorch  and  to  consume;  but  happily  the  world  has  neva 
been  virithout  the  means  of  throwing  cold  water  upon  it,  and  thus  keepHnir  it  eventually  within 
bounds.  The  first  great  reform  in  the  Church,  pfevious  to -the  da3rs  of  Luther,  was  effected 
by  the  mendicant  friars,  and  they  numbered  among  them  many  illustrious  names.  VJ'hile  no 
apology  can  be  offered  for  their  vices,  their  follies,  and  their  crnnes,  we  may  yet  see,  through 
fdl  these,  the  germ  of  a  holy  idea,  and  reverence  it  accordingly.  There  are  those  who  believe, 
tmd  we  think  with  truth,  that  in  the  great  events  of  Providence,  and  except  in  its  influence  on 
individual  character  and  responsibility,  that  which  we  call  evil  has,  like  cold  in  the  material 
world,  only  a  negative  existence  —that  it  is  the  husk  or  shell  in  which,  for  some  wise  and  in- 
scrutable purpose,  the  immortal  germ  of  goodness  is  enclosed'  and  if  we  read  history  in  the 
light  of  this  belief,  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  these  seeds  in  iu  apparently  whollybnrren  or  wholly 
corrupt  periods. 

A  young  American  has  lately  published  in  England,  Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Cruise,  &e.,  of 
which  a  vmter  in  the  Edinbniigh  Review  says  is  every  way  worthy  to  take  rank  with  Daim'ft 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  and  adds,  justly,  that  this  is  no  slight  praise.  Mr.  Browne,  the 
author  of  the  book,  says,  "  There  are  now  in  active  employment  more  than  seven  hundred 
whaling  vessels  belonging  to  the  New-Cngland  states,  manned  by  nearly  twenty  thousand 
hardy  and  intrepid  men.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  American  people,  that  in  this  age  of  moral 
reforai,  the  protecting  arm  of  the  law  has  not  reached  these  daring  adventorers.  ,History 
scarcely  furnishes  a  parallel  for  the  deeds  of  cruelty  committed  upon  them  during  their  long 
nnd  perilous  voyages.  The  startling  increase  of  crime  in  the  whale  fishery  demands  a  rem- 
«dy.  Scarcely  a  vessel  arrives  in  port  that  does  not  bring  intelligence  of  a  mutiny.  Are  the  mur- 
derous wrongs  which  compel  men  to  rise  up  and  throw  off  the  burden  of  oppression  unworthy 
of  notice  ?"  From  this  the  reviewer  remarks,  that "  It  is  a  step  towards  the  redress  of  na- 
tional abuses  to  make  them  knovni  in  other  countries,  especially  in  rival  countries,  for  the 
spirit  of  emulation  or  the  sense  of  shame  may  succeed,  when  the  sense  of  justice  has  been 
appealed  to  in  vain;"  and  this  he  considers  the  object  o(  Mr.  Browne's  volume, and  we  should 
infer,  his  motive  for  publishing  it  in  England.  If  this  be  so,  we  think  the  author  has  done  his 
country  injustice;  for  although  her  sense  of  right  may  be  a  little  obtuse,  her  action  upon  it 
when  it  is  once  aroused  is  not  tardy,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  could  scarcely  be  quickened  by 
the  precepts  or  example  of  England.  We  might  add,  that  nearly  all  the  crimes  are  committed 
by  vagabond  English  sailors;  and  what  few  colonial  vessels  keep  the  sea  in  fi^ce  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  American  whalers,  whose  great  success  has  been  in  a  considerable  degree  ow- 
ing to  the  absence  of  that  '<  protecting  arm  of  the  law"  which  the  British  reviewer  advises, 
«nd  the  presence  of  which  is  always  indicated  by  the  decay  of  prosperity. 

We  copy  from  the  same  pages  the  following  just  analysis  of  the  late  novels  of  D'lsraeli^ 
Coningsby  and  Tancred : 

'*  These  novels  hav«  all  one  object;  or,  rather,  they  all  express  an  effort  towards  an  objOct, 
snd  that  no  less  a  one  than  the  revolution  and  regeneration  of  modem  society.  All  that  we  are 
accustomed  most  to  admire — that  we  are  wont  to  rest  upon  as  most  stable  amid  the  fluctuating 
fortunes  o(  the  world — the  progress  of  civilization,  the  development  of  human  intelligence,  the 
co«ordinate  extension  of  power  and  responsibility  among  the  masses  of  mankind — ^the  advance 
of  self-reliance  and  self-control,— -all,  in  truth,  for  which  not  we  alone,  but  all  other  nations, 
have  been  yearning,  fighting,  and  praying,  for  the  last  three  centuries ; — all  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Reformation,  by  the  English  and  French  revolutions,  by  American  independence,  is  here 
proclaimed  an  entire  delusion  and  failure,  and  we  are  taught  that  we  can  now  only  hope  to  un 
prove  our  future  by  utterly  renouncing  our  past.  Mr.  D'^raeli  has  kept  dear  of  the  sophism  of 
nousseau,  who  insensibly  transplanted  himself  and  society  into  a  state  of  nature,  witn  all  that 
cultivation  which  they  could  only  acquire  by  coming  out  of  that  state;  but  he  has  only  done  so 
by  extending  and  exag^geratmg  the  paradox,  and  by  desiring  to  transplant  man  back  into  an  un- 
civilized state,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  independence  of  the  desires,  but  also  with  respeet 
to  moral  eflbrt  and  spiritual  culture." 

Farther  on  we  find  a  pleasant  notice  of  two  pleasant  works  of  travels,  A  Journal  of -a  Pew 
Months'  Jiesidenoe  in  Portugal,  dcc>  by  Mrs.  QaiUinan,  a  daughter  of  the  poet  Woidsworth-* 
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wUch  we  aSifdfed  to  in  cmr  last  niimber>-— and  A  7ear  of  Consdalion^  by  ISn^  BntleR  He 
writer  reoomniendB  pabllshing-a  bcx^  of  travels  as  the  moat  agreeable  mode  of  indulgjog  one'* 
iwdtyy  and  inflictiDg  one's  egotism  on  one's  friends,  who  are  all  expected  to  read  it,  or  to  ex- 
press, immediately  on  receiving  it,  the  extrems  pUtuure  they  expea  from  reading  it — the  cos- 
tomary  phrase  adopted  by  the  king  of  the  French  on  all  such  occasionsw  These  two  vofnmes 
of  Mrs.  Bntler  and  Mrs.  Quilllnan,  neither  of  them  common  books,  present  the  most  striking 
contrast,  in  the  tubjeetivity  of  the  one,  and  the  objectivity  of  the  other.  **  It  is,"  says  the 
wiiter,  **  the  Lake  school  against  the  Romantic  school — ^the  Excursion  against  Childe  Harold—- 
Kydel  Mount  against  Govent  Ghiiden,— but  Covent  Garden  in  its  zenith,  with  the  Kembles  act^ 
ing  Shakspeare,  and,  flash  aAer  flash,  electrifying  an  audience  composed  of  all  that  was  most 
brilliant  in  the  land  "  Whether  it  be  from  some  lingering  and  romantic  associations  with  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage  and  his  well- sung  woes,9rtix>m  the  actual  fitness  of  things,  it  would  seem 
that  for  all  who  suffer,  either  from  poetical  melancholy  or  from  positive  sorrow,  there  could  be 
no  consolation  like  that  of  a  scgoum  in  Italy,  associated  as  it  is  with  our  ideas  of  what  is  clas- 
sical in  literature,  beautiful  in  art,  and  heroic  in  history.    Voices  from  her  broken  arches  and 

her  mouldering  walls  seem  to  say, 

**  Came  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  olod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  ana  columns,  ye 
Whose  a^nies  are  evils  of  a  day; 
A  worid  IS  at  your  feet,  as  fragile  as  your  day." 

Summoned  by  these  voices,  or  seeking  alleviation  from  private  grief,  Mrs.  Bmler  lef^  England 
in  the  middle  of  December,  and  accompanied  only  by  her  maid,  performed  the  bold,  though 
perfiaps  not  perilous  exploit  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  and  the  experience  of  her  year's  resi- 
dence there  she  has  given  in  the  volume  which  she  calls  *' A  Tear  of  Consolation."  In  point  of 
literary  merit  it  is  certainly  not  faidtless.  It  furnishes  abundant  materials  for  the  dissecting 
knife  of  the  critic, — ^that  Cerbems  to  whom,  with  rash  pertinacity.  Mis.  Butler  has  ever,  in  all 
cases,  refiised  to  throw  the  propitiating  sop.  Her  impressions,  always  vivid  and  sparkling,  she 
transfers  from  her  own  mind  to  that  of  her  reader  as  they  spontaneously  arise— sometimes  de^ 
Icate  and  beautifidly  polished,  and  sometimes  strong,  rough,  and  unvarnished.  Many  expres- 
sions occur,  the  bad  taste  of  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  which  might  easily  have  been 
avoided  without  running  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  fine-ladyism.  But  it  is  a  book  one  does 
not  laydown  afler  taking  it  up  until  he  comes  to  the  close ;  and  although  she  goes  overground  of. 
ten  travelled  and  written  of  before,  she  never  fails  to  invest  the  frmiliar  scene  with  the  novelty 
of  her  own  impressions,  and  with  something  of  the  vitality  of  her  own  genius.  Mrs.  Butler  has ' 
been  severely  censured  for  the  title  of  her  boiok,  which,  it  is  said,  in  the  outset,  stimulates  vulgar 
curiosity  and  for  weeping  **  melodious  tears"  before  the  public.  For  onrseli^  we  see  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  the  title  of  the  book,  and  no  reason  why  genius  in  its  expression  should  be  restrict- 
ed to  the  objective ;  and  if  Byron  and  his  school  '<  weep  for  the  press  and  wipe  their  eyes  with 
the  public,"  the  public  generally  pay  them  the  compliment  of  being  interested  and  devoted  listen* 
era  to  their  revelations.  Indeed,  it  is  the  highest  office  of  genius  to  give  utterance  to  the  deep 
experiences  of  the  human  heart,  and  this  it  can  do  only  through  the  medium  of  its  own  person* 
ality.  Genius  is  the  high  priest  of  humanity,  and  it  must  express  its  aspirations  and  utter  its 
oracles,  not  in  unknown  tongues,  but  in  those  tones  of  joy  and  grief,  of  hope  and  memory,  of 
despair  and  love,  that  find  their  echoes  in  every  bosom. 

Whatever  may  be  the  comparative  abstract  merits  of  Childe  Harold  and  the  Excursion,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  while  the  one  has  sunk  deep  into  the  popular  hearty  the  other  has  scarce 
left  upon  it  a  faint  trace  of  its  existence. 

The  most  able  article  of  the  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  we  have  been  thus  has- 
tily scanning  with  our  readers,  is  a  consideration  of  the  question,  ^'  What  is  to  be  done  with 
our  criminals  ?"  The  writer  laments  the  prevalence  of  a  morbid  sentimentality  on  the  subject 
of  punishment,  and  the  exaggerated  horror  so  oflen  expressed  of  all  species  and  degrees  of 
corporal  punishment ;  and  he  thinks  it  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  infiiction  of  bodily  pain  can 
diminish  the  dignity  of  one  who  has  reconciled  himself  to  the  degradation  of  putting  his  hand 
into  his  neighbor's  pocket.  He  contends,  also,  that  the  prevention  of  crime  should  be  the  first 
object  of  penal  legislation,  and  not,  as  some  believe,  the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  his 
restoration  to  society.  The  objection  to  corporal  punishment  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  its  brutality 
— ^in  the  &ct  that  it  appeals  to  the  lower  nature,  to  the  fear  of  physical  pain,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  moral  sense  of  the  crimmal,  and  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  revenge ;  and  since  all 
men  consider  it  a  degradation,  the  argument  that  because  a  criminal  has  degraded  himself  in 
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otie  way,  society  bas  the  rigbtto  degrade  him  still  farther,  seems  nothing'  more  than  psiliatingr 
one  wrong  by  administering  another.    It  is  as  if  becatise  a  man  had  made  an  ttnsuoc^sefiil 
attempt  to  poison  himself,  society  were  to  step  in  and  complete  the  work.     Whether  the  ob- 
ject or  panishment  be  either  to  reform  the  criminal  or  to  prevent  crime,  society,  in  our  vieWy 
has  no  right  to  degrade  the  crimiDal,  or  to  revenge  itself  for  the  wrong  he  has  committed,  while 
it  has  the  unquestioned  right  of  preventing  him  from  repeating  his  offences  against  its  laws  by 
imprisonment,  and  by  forcing  him  to  labor  to  defray  the  expense  of  it.     While  we  regard  the 
reforms  that  are  going  on  in  penal  legislation,  and  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  the  moral 
elevation  of  that  class  of  society  who  have  violated  its  laws,  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
signs  of  the  advancement  of  civilisation  and  Christianity,  we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  de^ 
gree  of  morbid  sentimentality  existing  with  referenc  e  to  criminals— the  natural  and  vnavoida- 
ble  consequence,  perhaps,  of  a  great  re-action«    That  thev  physical  and  moral  well-being 
should  be  oared  for—that  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  him  who  said,  **  Let  him  who 
is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone,"  and  not  m  Pharisaical,  holier-than-thou^spirit*  we  admit ; — but 
we  question  the  propriety  or  the  wisdom  of  making  them  heroes  in  any  degree,  or  bestowing 
privileges  and  attentions  upon  them  that  we  never  dream  of  doing  upon  those  who,  like  them 
in  all  respects  except  that  of  having  escaped  detection,  still  haunt  the  highways  and  by-ways  * 
of  our  country.    But  whether,  in  the  punishment  of  criminals,  the  object  of  society  be  either 
to  prevent  crime  or  to  reform  the  offender,  might  not  the  end  be  more  speedily  attained  by  be- 
ginning at  the  origin  of  evil,  and  by  diverting  a  portion  of  the  sums  expended  on  the  prisons 
of  obdurate  ofiendera,  to  secure  the  means  of  education  and  moml  training  to  the  cJiildrsB 
brought  up  in  ignorance  and  crime,  and  which,  genemtion  after  generation,  perpetually  recruit 
the  ranks  of  the  lawless  and  the  guilty?    If  the  fountain-head  were  once  purified,  would  not 
the  stream  soon  run  dear?    A  government,  it  appears  to  us,  has  two  obligations  to  the  gov* 
emed,  and  these  are,  to  provide  education  and  employmem,  and  it  should  not  only  provide  but  en- 
force education,  since  its  own  security  depends  on  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  who  compose 
it  U,  for  instance,  the  present  genemtion  of  children  were  all  educated — and  education  includes, 
dlf  course,  judicious  moral  and  religious  training, — and  if  afterwards  they  were  provided  with 
means  of  honorable  support,  would  not  crime  dimmish  in  rapid  proportion  ?    As  it  is,  society 
has  it  all  her  own  way,  since  she  both  makes  the  criminals  and  punishes  them.     She  makes 
them  by  sufiTering  a  generation  of  children  to  grow  np  beneath  her  very  eyes,  in  ignorance  and 
vice,  the  slaves  of  their  lower  tnttinets — withotU  emplofmentj  and  beset  by  all  those  tempta- 
tions that  more  protected  natures  cannot  always  withstand ;  and  then,  she  expends  immense 
sums  in  building  prisons  and  penitentiaries  to  incarcerate  them  at  home,  or  she  tmnsports  them 
to  distant  ooloniesii  where,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  degradation,  the  evil  is  perpetuated 
and  crime  is  multiplied.    Bat  all  these  great  questions  which  afiect  the  welfare  of  society  and 
the  interssts  of  humanity,  are  every  year  agitated  with  increasing  interest ;  and  though  we  are 
destined  to  grope  our  way  blindly  through  doubu,  intricacies,  and  contradictions,  light  will 
eventually  dawn  upon  unwearied  and  conscientious  efibrti 

Our  countryman,  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  of  Boston,  having  lately  published  a  translation  of 
De  Wette*8  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  German  Theology  in  General,  is  rather  roughly  dealt  with  in  the  last 
number  of  the  North  British  Review.  The  writer  sa)-!,  and  very  truly,  that  **  the  proper  re- 
medy against  the  evil  influence  of  an  infidel  literature  is,  to  supply  a  Christian  literature  equally 
opulent  in  all  the  resources  that  make  its  rival  valuable.  The  proper  remedy  against  &lse  rea- 
soning is  right  reasoning.  Contemptuous  silence  will  not  do.  The  evil  must  be  met  by  the 
creation  of  a  literature  not  directly  apologetic  but  compulsatory ;  such  a  literature  as  that  which 
the  Cudworths,  the  Clarks,  the  Warburtons,  the  Lardners,  the  Butlers  of  a  better  age,  pro- 
duced,— when  English  deism  was  as  formidable  as  German  pantheism  is  now."  The  writer 
pronounces  Mr.  Parker  grossly  ignorant  of  German,  and  no  great  master  of  English,  and  his 
translation  neither  elegant  nor  correct  This  review  oflere  a  strong  contrast  to  the  highly  lau- 
datory one  of  Strauss  and  Parker  in  a  late  number  of  the  Westminster. 

The  review  of  the  novels  of  the  Countess  Hahn  Hahn,  also,  in  the  present  number  of  the 
North  British,  commences  with  a  playful  satire  on  that  production  of  the  present  day,  of  which 
we  have  no  organic  remains  in  the  earlier  social  formations — ^the  literary  lady.  Time  was,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  writer,  when  the  family  circle  was  considered  the  proper  si^ere  of  wpmen,aiid 
while  he  admits  their  services  in  fields  where  their  interposition  was  not  very  urgently  requir- 
ed, and  while  he  would  be  delighted  to  hear  the  star  one  might  discover  by  her  continoed 
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watching  throogli  the  telescope  called  Julia  or  Sereiihmay  he  intimatea  that  the  lady 'wotdd  hav* 
been  better  employed  in  potting  her  children  to  bed,  or  rehabilitating  her  hnsband'a  gaimenti^ 

It  ia  very  common  for  men  to  talk  eloquently  on  woman's  sphere,  or  woman's  mission,  which 
sphere  or  mission,  when  lairly  explained,  seems  to  be,  a  meritorious  diachaige  of  the  oiBces  of 
cook,  sempstress,  and  nnnery-maid.  We  admit  that  an  educated  womai^in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  should  be  capable  of  filling  all  these  domestic  offices ;  at  the  same  time,  we  doubt 
if  in  doing  so  she  is  fhlfllling  her  highest  destiny.  Mending  the  husband's  garments  and  putting 
the  children  to  bed,  is  a  small  part  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother,  granting,  what  is  gene, 
rally  assumed,  that  a  woman  lives  only  in  others  and  for  others,  and  has  no  individual  right  to 
cultivate  and  elevate  her  own  nature.  These  are  mechanical  operations  that  the  bands  of  the 
tailor  and  the  nursery-maid  will  execute  as  well  as  hers.  But  a  woman's  highest  sphere  is  to 
be  the  companion  of  her  husband  and  the  instructor  of  her  children,  and,  as  Goethe  says,  if  the 
husband  dies,  she  is  to  be  the  &ther  of  the  children ;  and  it  is  utterly  unpossible  that  she  should 
be  fitted  for  these  high  offices  unless  she  devotes  a  part  of  her  time  to  intellectual  pursuitSx 
But  from  the  prejudice  against  learned  women,  or  from  some  other  cause,  few  are  capable  of 
fiiifilling  this  destiny ;  and  the  husband  accordingly  seeks  companionship  in  books  or  elsewhere, 
the  children  are  sent  for  instruction  to  schools,  or  that  highest  duty  of  a  parent  is  administered 
by  hired  teachers  at  home,  and  the  mother,  meantime,  is  considered  a  pattern  of  conjugal  duty 
if  Hhe  dinner  is  served  punctually  and  well,  the  house  swept  and  garnished,  the  buttons  sewed 
on,  and  the  stockings  darned.  There  are  few  women,  however,  at  this  day,  in  afiluent  circum- 
stances, who  do  not  transfer  this  superintendance  of  their  domestic  afiaire  to  housekeepers  and 
servants,  while  they  '<  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;"  but  as  long  as  they  do  not  wear  the  Nu€ 
^oekingy  they  are  considered  within  the  ''  sphere,"  and  beyond  reproach.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  the  ^*  social  formation,"  there  are  numbers  of  women  who  have  neither  children  to  put  to 
bed,  nor  husbands  to  mend  for,  and  to  whom,  by  common  consent,  has  hitherto  been  assigned 
the  destiny  of  petting  poodles  and  propagating  gossip  in  this  wbrld,  and  leading  apes  in  the 
next;  and  when  such  women  find  a  resource  in  literature,  we  think  that  the  charmed  «  sphere'* 
should  be  enlarged,  and  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  enter  it  unmolested,  however  it  may 
be  with  their  matronly  sisters.  We  leave  this  question  to  the  consideration  of  the  party  who 
advocate  '<  women's  right<i,"  and  return  to  the  fair  Countess  Hahn  Hahn.  From  those  books  of 
hers  which  we  have  read,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  their  morality  of  at  least  a  ques- 
tionable tendency ;  and  while  we  acknowledge  the  exquisite  refinement,  delicacy,  and  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  that  pervades  them,  and  that  only  a  woman  of  rare  genius  could  conceive  and  de- 
lineate, we  feel,  at  the  same  time,  their  danger  to  those  who  must  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  oidi- 
nary  life.  The  most  delicious  perfumes  are  poisonous  when  substituted  for  common  air.  The 
admirers  of  the  Countess  Hahn  Hahn,  George  Sand,  and  of  that  school  of  writers,  do  them 
great  injustice  by  their  excluaive  praise,  which  thus  calls  out  finom  those  of  different  opinions  un- 
qualified condemnation.  That  there  is  much  to  admire  and  also  much  to  condemn  in  the  writings 
of  George  Sand,  her  most  ardent  admirer  should  candidly  admit.  There  has  lately  appeared, 
however,  in  two  leading  popular  English  joiunals,  most  eulogistic  articles  on  her  genius  and 
works,  and,  if  we  recollect  aright,  without  containing  one  word  of  condemnation  or  disapproval 
The  critic  of  the  Countess  Hahn  Hahn,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  on  the  contrary  extreme, 
strenuously  recommends  all  husbands  and  fathers  to  commit  to  the  fames  whatever  writings 
of  hers  they  may  find  in  the  hands  of  their  wives  or  daughters. 

An  article  on  Photography,  in  the  North  British,  contains  many  curious  details  of  that  won- 
derful process  that  gives  substance  to  a  shadow,  and  re-produces  nature  with  unerring  fidel  • 
ity.  It  appears  that  the  first  Daguerreotype  portrait  from  life  was  taken  in  New-Tork  in  1839. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  it  is  considered  by  many 
that  eventually  it  will  re-produce  all  the  colors  of  the  natural  world.  The  importance  of  this 
art  in  various  departments  is  as  yet  scarcely  felt  It  is  already  applied  to  engraving,  so  that ' 
an  impression  from  life  or  from  another  picture  may  be  thrown  directly  upon  the  plate  to  be  en- 
graved, thus  preventing  the  necessity  of  transferring  and  reducing  the  original.  In  anatomical 
drawings,  illustrations  of  natural  history,  and  in  short,  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  may  be 
made  highly  serviceable.  It  is  related  of  a  traveller  who  ascended  Mount  Etna  with  his  ca- 
mera, in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  crater,  that,  having  arranged  his  apparatus,  an  eruption 
immediately  took  place,  which  drove  him  from  the  scene.  Returning  to  collect  the  fragments 
of  his  instrument,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  not  only  uninjured,  but  that  it  contained 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  crater  and  the  eruption.     We  find  in  this  article  several  highly  in- 
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teresting  ezperimentB  made  by  Dr.  Draper^  of  the  Univenity  of  New-York,  more  corioiu  and 
wonderiul  than  the  daguerreotype  itself,  by  which  the  same  jthenomena  were  produced  by  con- 
tact alone,  without  the  intervention  of  light  These  experiments  have  led  Sir  David  Brewster 
to  the  conclosion,  that  <'  all  bodies  throw  off  emanations  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  in  parti- 
cles of  greater  or  le^  sive,  and  with  greater  or  less  velocities  ;-^that  these  particles  enter 
more  or  less  into  the  pores  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies,— sometimes  resting  near  their  surface — 
sometimes  effecting  a  deeper  entrance,  and  sometimes  permeating  them  altogether; — ^that 
these  emanations,  v^en  feeUe,  show  themselves  in  these  images — ^when  stronger,  in  chemical 
changes,  when  stronger  still,  in  their  action  on  the  ol&ctory  nerves,  and  when  throvni  off  most 
copiously  and  rapidly  in  heat  affecting  the  nerves  of  touch — in  photogenic  action,  dissevering 
and  re-combining  the  elements  of  nature,  and  in  pAiosphorescent  and  luminous  emanations,  ex- 
citing the  retina  and  producing  vision." 
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3%«  lAvei  of  the  Queens  of  England^  from  the  Norman  Conquest ;  with  Anecdotes  of  their 
Courts.  Now  first  published,  from  official  records  and  other  authentic  documents,  private  as 
well  as  public    By  Agnes  Strickland.    Lea  &  Blanchard,  Phil. 

The  present  number  of  this  very  valuable  addition  to  English  biographical  literature,  is 
among  the  most  charming  of  the  series,  and  contains  the  memoir  of  Marv  B^trice,  Queen  Con- 
sort of  James  IL  ;  also  of  Mary  IL,  Queen  Regent  of  Ghreat  Britain.  The  volumes  are  replete 
with  anecdote,  wnich  imparts  to  them  the  interest  of  romance,  and  enhances  the  instruction 
they  afford. 

EfuUesB  Amusement :  a  collection  of  nearly  400  entertaining  experiments  in  varioos  branches  of 
Science,  with  the  wonders  of  the  Air-pump :  all  the  popular  tricks  and  changes  of  the  Cards ; 
also  a  complete  system  of  Pyrotechny ;  with  illustrationsi    Lea  &  Blanchard. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  experiments,  calculated  to  amuse  the  young  and  in- 
genious. Those  simple  operations  are  made  plain  and  facile,  that  once  would  have  exposed  the 
operator  to  the  rigor  of  the  law  as  a  sorcerer. 

Ike  Natural  History  of  the  Ballet-Girl  By  Albket  Smith.  D.  Appleton  &;  Co.,  200  Broad- 
way. 

The  author,  in  this  case,  has  attempted  to  excite  sympathy  for  the  condition  of  the  ballet- 
giri,  by  tearing  from  the  associations  with  which  she  is  surrounded  the  romance  and  lightness 
that  attend  them  in  popular  estimation,  and  describing  the  being  as  Ae  is — ^humble,  hard- 
working*  and,  as  he  avers,  virtuous  in  spite  of  temptation.  It  is  an  agreeable  little  sketch  of 
the  every  day  life  of  those  who  seek  to  amuse  the  public 

Malf  Hours  with  the  Beet  Authore,    By  Chablxs  Knight.  Wi.ey  &  Putnam,  161  Broadway. 

These  pleasing  volumes  form  Nos.  105  and  106  of  Wiley's  Library  of  Choice  Aeading,  and 
they  contain  some  90  selections  from  the  best  English  authors,  American  and  British.  The 
British  writers  are  not  always  the  best  English  authors,  as  the  language  is  found  in  its  greatest 
purity  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  selections  are  well  made,  and  present  a  great  variety  of 
the  best  matter  in  a  very  agreeable  way  to  the  reader. 

Tfis  Jaumeyman  Joinery  or  the  Companion  of  the  Tour  of  France.  By  Gko&ox  Sand.  W.  H. 
Graham,  Tribune  Buildings. 

This  French  novelist  has  a  great  notorietv,  and  her  works  are  in  demand  by  a  large  class. 
Many  are  attracted  by  their  immorality,  and  others  by  some  vague  idea  of  a  '<  refonn  of  soci- 
ety" that  may  be  wrought  out  through  the  agency  of  writeiii  The  dim  idea  of  '<  reform" 
'seems  to  be  a  desire  lor  some  revolution  in  society,  by  which  all  vices  may  be  indulged  in 
harmlessly,  and  the  necessity  for  industry  to  support  the  indulgence  done  away  with.  She 
complains,  in  her  preface,  that  portions  of  her  works  translated  mto  English  are  omitted.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the  present  volume. 

Chambers^  Miscellanv  of  Useful  and  Entertaimng  Knowledge^  Edited  by  Robsst  Cbam- 
BiBS.    Berford  &  Co.,  2  Astor  House,  New  Yoik. 

This  work  has  a  certain  degree  of  popularity ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  cir- 
culation of  English  works  that  inculcate  a  narrow  minded  bigotry,  and  that  are  written  in  a 
Chinese  style  of  arrojgpance  that  seems  to  consider  all  not  of  England  as  barbarian.  Many  of 
the  papers  of  this  miscellany  are  written  in  a  tone  so  evidently  emanating  from  ^  Snobism" 
as  to  be  valueless  for  the  pretended  information  they  convey. 
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It  is  now  two  months  since,  in  treating  of  the  Mexican  War  as  it  then 
existed,  we  professed  ourselves  incredulous  of  any  peace  to  be  arrived  at  bj 
accommodation,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  with  a  view  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  sufficient  force  of 
United  States  troops.  By  the  term  **  occupation,"  we  do  not  understand  the  di- 
rect and  permanent  annexation  of  the  country  to  the  United  States.  For 
such  a  promotion  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  the  Mexican  race  are  by  no 
means  fitted.  Great  as  is  our  reverence  for  the  people  at  large,  and  respectful 
as  all  ought  to  be  to  their  opinions,  we  may  look  in  vain  among  the  popu- 
lace of  the  Mexican  states,  for  that  activity  of  intellect  and  vigilant  intelli- 
gence necessary  to  those  who  would  govern  themselves.  A  people  who  ate 
too  proverbially  indolent  to  pursue  industrial  employments,  and  too  dishon- 
estly envious  to  permit  others  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry,  would 
make  unprofitable  and  dangerous  inmates  of  our  political  family.  A  long 
course  of  probation  is  necessary  so  to  regenerate  them  in  their  habits  and 
views,  ias  to  make  them  worthy  of  self-government.  This  process  of  regen* 
eration  they  should  go  through  on  their  own  account,  and  under  their  own 
government.  This  government  should  be  composed  as  far  as  possible  of 
native  Mexicans  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Spaniards ;  to  guarantee  which,  an 
American  army  should  occupy  the  country  at  its  expense,  until  such  time 
as  a  system  of  entire  free  trade,  scrupulous  administration  of  justice,  and 
undoubted  security  to  property,  shall  have  developed  the  commercial  prin- 
ciple to  its  fullest  extent,  and  the  whole  race  of  military  bandits  shall  have 
been  rooted  out  When  commercial  and  industrial  interests  have  become 
so  strong  as  to  rally  round  and  support  the  government,  the  United  States 
troops  may  be  withdrawn,  and  Mexico  for  the  first  time  become  redly  a 
great  and  independent  nation. 

The  curse  of  Mexico,  as  of  all  Spanish  countries,  is  the  absence  of  the 
commercial  principle,  that  great  conservator  of  peace  and  internal  tranquill>> 
ty.  This  arises  in  a  great  degree  firom  the  indolence  of  the  people,  but  in 
a  greater  degree  from  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  who  have 
uniformly  discouraged  the  commercial  and  industrial  operations  of  enters 
prising  foreigners  among  them.    The  system  of  laws  applicable  to  eom- 
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merce  pursued  in  Mexico,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Spain,  and  appears 
to  have  in  view  only  the  best  mode  of  impoverishing  the  people,  and  confis- 
cating the  products  of  their  industry  to  the  use  of  the  officers,  for  the  time 
being,  in  possession  of  power.     The  effect  of  this  system  has  been  the  con* 
tinued  predominance  of  the  military,  and  the  utter  physical  and  moral  ex* 
haustion  of  the  country.     Par  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  be^  not  only  man- 
ifest to  bll  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  but  the  thinking  portion  of  the  leading 
men  in  Mexico,  have  been  convinced,  that  the  ultimate  fate  of  that  country 
must  be  its  inevitable  absorption  in  the  American  Union,  either  by  purchase 
or  by  annexation.     Whoever  has  contemplated  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nation,  and  observed  the  process  by  which  tract  ai\er  tract  of 
wilderness  has  been  settled,  organized  into  a  government  and  erected  into  a 
stale,  to  take  its  place  as  a  member  of  this  confederation,  has   become  con* 
vinced,  that  no  landmark  or  territorial  boundary  has  bad  any  restraint  upon 
the  movement,  which  has  been  one  of  individual  interests,  most  vigorous 
amidst  the  most  profound  peace.      The  colonies  of  Spain  and  France  were 
peacefully  invaded  and  finally  annexed  to  the  Union,     The  cession  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Sabine  to  Spain,  did  not  in  the  least  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  emigration.      Although  a  state  of  Mexico,  it  became  populous 
through  the  influx  of  Americans.     The  people  exercised  the  sacred  right  of 
revolution,  declared  themselves  independent  of  the  military  dictatorship  of 
Mexico,  and  obeying  the  impulse  of  their  affinities,  annexed  themselles  to 
the  United  States.     The  Spanish  rulers  of  Mexico,  from  the  earliest  times, 
foresaw  the  danger  in  which  their  possessions  stood,  as  exposed  to  the  con*- 
stant  pressure  of  a  more  vigorous  race,  and  they  twice  committed  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  a  colony  of  that  race  could  be  subjected  to  Spanish 
rule,  as  an  out-work  to  protect  the  remainder  of  the  territory  from  farther 
aggression.     In  1786,  when  Spain  held  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
fihe  had  aided  the  United  States  incidentally  in  its  struggle  for  independence, 
by  subjugating  Florida ;  yet  no  sooner  was  peace  declared,  than  she  began  to 
dread  the  progress  of  the  Union.     She  sought  through  intrigue  for  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  settlement  ou  the  Miseisstppi  from  the  rest  of  the  United  State4?, 
in  order  that  they  might  form  a  separate  repubUc,  that  might  fall  under  the 
control  of  Spain.     Events  frustrated  the  intrigues,  and  the  territory  pa8se<} 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States.     When  Texas  became  a  part  of 
Mexico,  the  same  desire  to  form  an  American  settlement  as  a  frontier  to 
Mexico,  became  apparent,  and  great  inducements  were  held  out  to  settlers 
from  the  United  Stales     The  government  of  Spain,  in  the  arrogance  of  the 
Spanish  character,  really  supposed  that  a  great  and  populous  state  would 
grow  up  inTexas,  and,  subjected  to  Spanish  r»le,  form  an  impassable  bar* 
rier  to  the  future  encroachments  of  the  United  States.    The  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  possession  of  Canada,  on  the  north,  held  inviolable  the  colonial  ter* 
ritory  of  Britain,  and  as  the  Indian  hunter  is  said,when  overtaken  on  the  prar- 
rie  by  the  flames  of  burning  vegetation,  to  root  up  that  in  his  vicinity 
and  fire  it,  in  order  that  it  may  oppose  the  progress  of  the  glowing  ocean 
that  surrounds  him,  so  did  the  feeble  Spaniard  suppose  that  he  could  stay 
the  progress  of  the  Union,  by  holding  in  his  control  a  state  peopled  by  the 
same  race.    He  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  sturdy  American  character 
could  not  bend  to  the  treacherous  despotism  of  Spanish  rule.     He  discover* 
ed  his  error  when  the  infant  state  hurst  from  his  feeble  grasp,  and  defied  his 
power  to  shake  her  new  fledged  independence.     Had  that  state  remained 
independent,  or  even  have  passed  under  the  control  of  a  European  power, 
Mexico  would  have  been  satisfied,  because,  still  the  object  of  having  a  bar- 
rier between  her  territories  and  the  dreaded  enterprize  of  the  United  States 
settlers,  would  have  been  attained.    The  roomeDt  annexation  took  place» 
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Mew  Mexico  became  exposed,  as  Texaft  bad  been,  lo  the  progress  of  Uie 
United  States  pioneers,  and  the  process  of  abaorptioQ  was  renewed.  Henee 
the  statesmen  of  Mexico,  what  few  there  are  de-serving  the  name,  reeogai- 
neA  war  as  the  oal j  means  of  preserving  their  whole  country  from  foilowing 
the  fate  of  Texas.  The  same  desire  to  throw  a  barrier  jn  the  way  of  our  fu- 
ture progress  was  manifest  in  the  stipulation  in  the  late  abortive  treaty  pro- 
posed to  Gen.  Scott,  viz.,  that  the  country  between  the  Neuces  and  the  Rio 
'  Grande  should  remain  a  perpetual  desert.  The  leading  fear  of  the  Span- 
iards is  further  absorption.  Not  only  did  all  the  patriotic  Mexicans  regard 
a  state  of  hostility  as  her  only  policy,  but  all  the  diplomatists  of  Eurc^ 
were  convinced  of  its  necessity.  As  an  instance,  we  may  allude  to  the  work 
of  M.  Ouflot  de  Mofras,  from  which  we  have  formerly  quoted,  entitled, 
**  Exploration  duTerritoire  de  TOregon,"  and  published  by  order  of  the 
King  of  the  French,  under  the  auspices  of  Marshal  Soult,  President  of 
the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  explorations  of  M.  de 
Mofras  were  made  in  the  years  1840  and  '41,  and  contain  most  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  the  political  condition  of  Mexico.  In  relation  to 
the  progress  of  dismemberment  he  says : 

*^  The  Congress  of  Texas  is  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  eaty 
to  conceive  how  much  this  measure,  if  it  be  accomplished,  will  muke  worse  the  position 
t>f  Mexico,  which  will  ihns  find  herself  in  danger  of  being  grndually  swallowed  up, — at 
the  south,  by  the  Americans  of  the  new  State,-^at  the  north,  by  thodo  who  have  already 
attenpted  the  conquest  ol'  New  Mexico,—- «nd  at  the  west,  by  those  who  aim  to  make  of 
Upper  California  another  Texas. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  successive  dismemberments,  which,  within  a  few 
Tears  from  now,  the  old  Spanish  Vicemyaity,  transformed  into  the  Mexican  Eepublic,  will 
have  imdergooe. 

*<  It  will  have  lost*  at  the  south  and  east,  Gaatesiala,  Yacataa,  Chiapas,  and  Tabaaoo ; 
at  the  north  and  west,  Texas,  Gohahuila,  Chihuahua,  New  Mexico,  Sunora,  and  the  Oali* 
fornins.  It  may  be  said  of  these  provinces,  as  the  JPamons  Marquesd  of  Bedmar  said  of 
the  Venetian  possessions  on  the  mainland ;  '  That  the  Republic  preserves  them  only  for 
the  want  of  somebody  to  ohoose  to  take  them.' 

'*  A  column  of  three  thousand  troops,  with  some  oorvettes  at  hand,  on  both  seas,  would 
suffice  to  sul^ngate  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  the  conquest  of  which  would  be  eaaier 
now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hernan  Cortes.'*-*  Tbm.!.  p.  27'29. 

We  happen  to  know,  that  these  views  were  fully  entertained  by  the  most 
reputable  men  of  Mexico,  among  whom  Gen.  Almonte  stands  deservedly 
high.  That  gentleman,  as  minister  of  Mexico  near  this  government,  a<l- 
dressed  to  Mr.  Upshur,  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  protest  under  date  of  No- 
vember 3,  1843,  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  expressing  himself  as 
lollows : 

^*  Bat  K,  eontrary  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  entertained  by  the  governaoent  of  the  nnder- 
aigned,  for  the  preservation  of  the  good  understanding  and  harmony  which^  should  reign 
between  the  neighboring  and  frienuly  Republics,  the  United  States  should,  in  defiance  of 
sood  faith,  and  of  principles  of  justice,  which  they  have  coastanlly  proclaimed,  commit 
nie  nnheard  of  act  of  violence  {numdUo  tUtntado)  of  appropriating  to  themselves  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Mexican  teiTitorv,  the  undersigDed,  in  the  name  <»f  his  nation,  and  now 
KK*  them,  protests  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  soch  an  aggression ;  and  be  now- 
over  declares,  that  on  sanction  being  given  by  the  Executive  of  the  Union,  to  the  inoorpo- 
ration  of  Texas  into  the  United  States,  he  will  consider  his  mission  ended,  seeing  that  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  learned,  the  Mtxiecm  government  «s  resolvsd  to  declare  mar 
«  aooa  as  it  receives  mtimation  of  aoch  act.'* 


Now,  no  persons  than  the  Mexican  ministers  better  understood  the  posi- 
tion of  Texas  as  an  independent  nation — acknowledged  as  such  by  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  and  her  perfect  right  to  negociate  as 
she  pleased.  For  eight  years  she  had  maintained  her  independence  and  ful- 
filled the  wishes  of  Mexican  statesmen,  in  forming  the  wished  for  harrier 
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between  the  United  Stales  and  the  Mexican  frontier.  The  nnmient  annexation 
\  took  place  war  became  the  neoe^ity  of  Mexico,  to  preserve  herself  against 
the  more  rapid  and  certain  conquest  of  her  territories,  bj  peaceful  settle- 
ment on  the  part  of  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  having  sympathies 
with  this  great  Union.  Of  all  others  Gen.  Almonte  was  most  dee^ny  impressed 
with  this  truth.  He  is  a  Mexican,  and  not  a  Spaniard,  and  his  characteristics 
are  rare  intelligence  and  judgment  far  above  the  general  grade  of  the  Mexican 
Spanish  intellect.  Of  great  experience  in  civil  and  military  employments, 
he  possesses,  what  is  seldom  found  in  Mexico,  great  honesty  and  elevation 
of  character,  with  unswerving  patriotism.  He  possesses,  moreover,  beyond 
any  other  Mexican,  a  profound  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  an  unfeign- 
ed and  lively  admiration  of  our  intelligent  people,  tempered  by  a  profound 
anxiety  for  the  successful  solution  of  what  Europeans  denominate  the  great 
republican  experiment.  Yet  he  is  a  Mexican,  and  as  such  regards  the  very 
qualities  which  excite  his  admiration  in  the  American  race  as  fatal  to  bis 
eoantry's  independence-  He  expressed  his  views  fiilly  upon  this  subject,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  departure  from  the  conntry,  after  his  first  protest  against 
annexation,  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city,*  admitted  to  his  direct  intimacy. 
Gen.  Almonte,  present  in  this  country  at  the  great  presidential  election,  was 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  activity  and  energy  with  which  the  campaign  was 
conducted  on  both  sides.  The  animation  with  which  every  freeman  entered 
into  the  strife, — ^the  clearness  with  which  all  comprehended  the  antagonistic 
reasoning  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  national  polity ;  and  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  the  views  on  both  sides  were  promulgated,  won  bis  admi- 
ration, while  they  excited  same  alarm  at  the  possible  termination  of  so  much 
excitement.  The  moral  grandeur  of  the  scene  was  complete,  only  when 
two  millions  and  a  half  votes  having  been  cast,  and  the  result  announced, 
every  man  acquiesced  in  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  returned  to  his 
daily  avocation,  bowing,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
contrast  this  presented  to  the  helpless  indolence  of  his  own  countrynten, 
who,  with  the  most  supine  and  stupid  indifference,  were  accustomed  t«>look 
on  while  their  rulers  were  changed,  and  successive  governments  subverted  at 
the  behest  of  every  miserable  bandit  who  could  muster  a  few  bayonets,  call- 
ed up  the  deepest  regrets  in  his  patriotic  bosom ;  and  ardently  did  he  long 
for  the  means  of  infusing  some  of  the  spirit  of  freemen  into  the  hearts  of 
Mexicans.  The  danger  to  her  nationality  was,  however,  pressing.  Since 
the  war  of  Mexican  independence  commenced,  Mexico  has  been  unable  to 
organize  a  government,  or  take  a  step  in  advance  as  a  nation.  In  the  mean 
time  the  United  States  have  spread  over  the  vast  domain  once  held  by  Spain, 
another  large  country  held  by  France,  detached  a  northern  department  of 
Mexico,  raised  it  into  a  state,  annexed  it  to  the  Union,  and  then  poured 
pioneers  into  New  Mexico  and  California.  Before  Mexico  could  organize 
a  regular  government  ^he  would  be  swallowed  up,  and  means  of  resistance, 
prompt  and  effective,  must,  therefore,  be  resorted  to,  and  war  alone  afibrd 
that  means.  Two  reasons  seemed  to  urge  this  as  effective.  The  general 
contempt  in  which  the  martial  prowess  of  the  United  States  was  held  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  ;  the  diplomatists  and  historians  of  Europe  letting  slip  no 
opportunity  to  deride  the  military  power  of  the  *'  model  republic,''  while  the 
achievement  of  independence  still  shed  some  glory  on  the  helmets  of  Mexi- 
can chiefs.  With  this  opinion  prevalent,  add«l  to  the  vast  natural  strength 
of  Mexico,  it  was  deemed  easy  to  carry  on  a  defensive  war  for  ages — to 
guard  all  the  passes  into  the  table-land,  and  defy  the  irruption  of  United 
btates  emigrants  into  the  fair  fields  of  Mexico.     These  views  were  current 
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whh  Mexicans  at  the  time  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  aoppoeed  to  give  tbe 
signal  for  renewed  emigration  into  the  northern  province.*  This  war  system 

#The  following  tetter,  addresBed  by  a  gentiemao  for  maoy  years  resident  Mexican  consul  in 
New-York;  and  editor  of  a  well  conducted  paper  printed  in  Spanish,  was  found  at  the  hacienda 
of  Santa  Anna,  after  the  battie  of  Cerro  Gordo.  The  cloatng  parsgraph  points  out  the  policy 
«bove  ittdicated. 

New  Tore,  May  7, 1844. 
7h  His  ET4xflenfy  the  President,  Gen,  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  SaiUa  Anna, 

My  much  respected  Sir: — 
Of  course  you  have  been  fully  informed  of  th«  condition  of  aflnirs  in  this  country  by  Gen. 
Almonte;  and,  thus,  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  sav  anything  on  that  subject. 

My  object  now  is  solely  to  call  the  attention  of  vour  Excellency  to  (he  articles  which  hav* 
been  written  latterly  in  El  Notieiaso  de  Ain&os  Mundoe,  not  for  what  they  are  worthy  but  b^ 
cause  all  that  I  say  m  them  is  the  pure  truth ;  and  on  thia  account  they  afibrd  material  for  sen* 
ons  reflection. 

In  order  to  know  tibis  country,  it  is  necessary  to  be  here  many  vears,  study  it  well  in  all  its 
aspects,  undergo  many  vicissitudes,  and  experience  difiicultiea  Thus  it  is  that  travellers  who 
have  written  about  this  country,  have  only  written  nonsense.  Gen.  Almonte,  himself,  with  all 
his  knowledge  of  this  people,  can  continually  pick  up  facts  which  had  before  escaped  his  no- 
tice: and  I,  myself,  am  also  learninf^  something  new  about  them  every  day. 

*<  From  all  which  I  ha\^e  been  abte  to  obaerve,  I  have  obtained  the  iborough  conviction  that 
Ibis  is  an  enterprising  nation,  full  of  ener(B[y,  which  borders  more  on  rashness  than  on  true  conr- 
a|pe,  ambitious  without  bounds,  and  uniting  to  a  childish  presumption  a  want  of  all  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  jnstioe.  The  blind  vanity  with  which  they  are  possessed^  canaes  tbem  to  Pegara  all 
otner  nations,  and  et^ecially  our  race,  with  the  greatest  c<)ntempt,  and  it  will  be  only  by  meant 
of  some  hard  lessons  that  reason  can  be  knockea  into  tho^  men  whose  understandings  are  so 
frr  astray,  in  consequence  of  their  never  having  known  adversity ;  and  in  my  opinion  no  one 
can  learn  them  these  lessons  better  than  Mexico. 

**  To  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  prepare  yourself  to  maintain  an  endless  war  against  thia 
country;  the  Russians  oumt  Moscow  ana  saved  the  empire;  Moscow  is  now  flourishing,  and 
Napoleon  terminated  his  days  aadlv  at  St.  Helena.  Let  the  people  retire  from  the  coa«i0  with 
nil  their  cattle  and  efieets,  and  let  them  guard  the  mountain  passes,  continually  surprisiag  firom 
thenoe  those  who  dare  to  land  on  the  shores,  and  the  climate  will  do  the  rest.  Let  them  arm 
the  Indians  who  have  been  thrust  out  on  our  frontiers  by  these  people,  in  the  most  perfidious 
and  ba]4>arous  manner;  arm  also  the  negroes,  promising  them  lands  from  those  which  they 
conquer ;  proclaim  also  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  let  an  army  of  20,000  regular  troops  be 

Irianted  inxexas  to  snstain  the  movements  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  who  will  act  as  guerillas; 
et  both  of  these  forces  retire  to  safe  positions  whenever  the  enemy  advance  in  large  numbers, 
merely  endeavoring  to  fiitigue  them  by  continual  marches  and  countermarches,  and  then  falling 
on  them  in  all  security,  when  they  are  thoroughly  tired  out,  and  completely  exhausted  by  hun- 
ger and  thirst. 

<<  Finally,  in  order  to  accomplish  all  this,  there  is  no  neoessity  for  going  hastily  to  work;  biif 
we  can  imitate  the  example  of^Fabins  the  Tardy,  acting  with' the  same  vigilance  that  that  fa- 
mous  Roman  consul  observed,  so  that  the  Mexican  armv  may  be  preserved  in  fact,  and  the  war 
may  last  as  long  as  the  one  between  the  Spaniards  and  Moors,  wnilst  our  privateers  are  scoor* 
ing  every  sea  and  annihilating  the  American  commerce,  and  I  will  forfeit  my  head  if  they  do 
not,  on  their  knees,  beg  a  peace  from  Mexico  before  six  years  have  passed,  allowing  her  to 
dictate  tbe  conditions,  for  it  is  not  killing  men  vtrhich  will  alarm  this  people,  bnt  the  expenses 
and  costs  which  they  are  put  to. 

**  Beyond  this  it  is  neoessary  to  recollect  that  war  can  also  be  made  with  the  pen  now  a 
days;  and  a  manifesto  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  published  in  the  three  languages,  Spanif>h,  Eng^ 
lisn«  and  French,  would  attract  towards  her  much  sympathy,  particularly  from  the  abolitionistSf 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  are  now  both  numerous,  strong  and  active,  for  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  settle  all  small  questions  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  making  temporary  con- 
cessions, not  perpetual  ones.  When  these  northern  and  eastern  states  see  that  the  war  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  long  one,  that  they  have  to  contribnte  much,  that  their  camraerce  is  mined,  and  their 
funds  of  credit  prostrated,  they  will  soon  raise  the  cry  against  the  southern  states,  and  an  issue 
will  be  raised  which  will  only  end  with  the  CJnioo,  and  leave  the  southern  states  alone.  And 
how  the  rest  of  the  nations  would  rejoice  in  tbe  humbling  of  the  pride  of  the  United  States, 
and  what  glory  for  Mexico  in  being  the  one  who  *  belled  the  cat  !* 

*'  Would  your  Gxcellency  believe  that  in  the  contempt  with  which  they  regard  Mexico,  it 
has  never  occurred  to  these  people  that  you  have  taken  any  of  these  measures,  or  would  take 
them,  until  I  have  alluded  to  it  in  my  articles.  The  mere  hint  that  1  threw  out  that  Mexico, 
in  her  despair,  would  sell  the  Californias  to  a  powerihl  nation,  has  alarmed  them  in  a  most  in- 
explicable ntanner,  supposing  that  this  country  is  England.  That  article,  which  vou  will  see 
in  ElNotiHoiOj  of  the  20th  April,  was  like  a  rocket  in  awAkening  them,  and  immediately  it 
was  copied  by  all  the  opposition  papers ;  and,  without  vanity,  I  may  sav,  that  on  its  aocoont 
many  who  were  before  andecided,  have  declared  against  the  treaty,  ana  since  then  the  aiost 
terrible  opposition  has  been  made  to  it. 

*<  Finally.  I  believe,  that  at  present  annexation  will  not  take  place;  but  let  your  Excellency 
lest  assured  that  on  this  accoant  we  must  not  desist;  war  is  the  only  thing  which  can  save  the 
honor  of  Mexico  and  the  integrity  of  her  territory,  as  what  I  state  in  the  last  number  of  the 
NotirioiOf  of  the  4th  inst,  is  the  exactest  trutn.  Moreover,  without  war,  this  people  will 
•wallow  up  this  country  with  their  deceits  and  fitlsehooda,  and  there  is  no  other  nsode  of  re- 
•training  them  than  by  a  well  directed  war. 
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which  entirely  coincides  with  the  views  of  the  chtirch.  became  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Mexican  government,  when,  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  1845,  the  joint  resolutions  were  passsed  by  the  Congress  at 
Washington.  The  chronology  of  events  is  important  in  determining 
the  views  of  the  Mexicans,  and  we  may.  therefore,  recur  to  dates*  As 
soon  as  the  Mexican  government  received  notice  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
they  informed  Mr.  Shannon,  our  minister,  that  after  the  28th  March  all  in* 
tercourse  between  the  two  governments  must  cease.  And  on  the  22d  of 
March  President  Herrera  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  states  to 
aid  the  government  in  the  conquest  of  Texas.  On  the  7th  of  April,  the 
joint  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  Mexican  Congress  reported  a  project 
for  raising  means  of  resisting  annexation.  The  warlike  preparations  of 
Mexico  induced  Mr.  Jones,  President  of  Texas,  to  call  upon  the  United 
States  for  aid,  and  accordingly  the  department  ordered  Gen.  Taylor  to 
Corpus  Chrisii.  He  embarked  from  New-Orleans  August,  1845,  and  en- 
camped at  Corpus  Christi.  About  the  same  time  the  United  States  made 
inquiry,  through  the  consul  at  Mexico,  **  whether  the  Mexican  government 
would  receive  an  envoy,  intrusted  with  full  powers  to  adjust  all  the  questions 
in  dispute  between  the  two  governments  ?"  An  answer  in  the  affirmative 
was  received,  and  Mr.  John  Slidell  appointed  minister,  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember. On  bis  arrival,  Mr.  ^lidell  presented  his  credentials,  which  were 
not  received.  But  Gen.  Parades  "/?r(?«o«en<?«/"  against  the  government  of 
Herrera,  and  overthrew  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  disposed  for  peace, 
'*  while  American  troops  were  already  on  the  territory  of  the  Republic ;" 
and  Herrera  refused,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  proposed  treaty  of 
Mexico  to  form  a  part  of  the  peace  commission,  on  the  ground  that  his 
government  was  overthrown  for  entertaining  peace  propositions.*  On 
the  21st  of  December  Mr.  Slidell  was  informed  by  the  Mexican  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  be  could  not  be  received.  On  the  3d  of  June  Pa- 
rades was  made  President,  and  prepared  for  war,  which  he  declared  on  the 

*'  My  B«al  hM  perhaps  allowed  my  pen  to  run  too  fiir  into  matters  which  your  Excelleocy 
understands  far  better  than  I  do;  but  I  hope  that  your  goodness  will  not  attribute  them  to  pre- 
sumption, but  to  the  enthusiasm  which  naturally  inspires  me  in  the  good  wishes  I  havey  to  see 
my  country  triumphant  over  its  false  friends  and  natural  enemies. 

''  Qod  grant  that  I  may  see  them  verified)  and  that  your  Excellency  may  be  the  chosen  one 
to  direct  such  a  worthy  enterprise ;  and  Oh !  that  I  may  be  of  some  service,  even  fn>m  such  a 
very  humble  servant  as  I  am  of  your  Excellency.  JUAN  D£  LA  GRANJA. 

#Ia  relation  to  this  transaction,  the  letter  of  Oen.  Herrera  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflatrs, 
wh^  asked  to  become  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  sheds  aome 
light,  as  follows :  — 

MBxrco,  August  25, 1847. 
To  kit  ExcfJUniey  Don  Jose  Ramon  Pacheoo,  Minister  of  Foreigrn  Affairs : 

Most  sxckllvnt  Sir:  Bv  your  Excellency's  official  communication  dated  this  day,  I  learn 
that  his  excellency  the  President,  has  been  pleased  to  nominate  me,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Don  Antonio  Monjardin,  and  Don  Antonio  Garay,  to  hear  the 
propositions  oi  peace  which  the  commissioner  of  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  desires  to  make.  As  a  Mexican,  desirous  of  the  good  o(  my  country,  it  is  my  dfUpt^ 
tUUB  to  your  excfllenqf,that  I  was  at  the  kea^l  of  the  govemtnttnt  in  the  yrar  1845,  when  the  gov- 
ftftmnU  of  the  United  Stat^  took  the  initiative  tn  despatching  a  eommtssioner  to  adjuet  the  dif 
ferenees  arising  out  of  the  Texas  ^itestion,  which  disturbed  ^A«  harmony  which  ought  to  have  ex- 
isted between  two  adjacent  republics ;  and mrre'y  from  t hi*  fact  th/U  no  itivunJHngness  was  man- 
ijestedto  the  eommiss%ofier>s  presenting  himself  atid  stating  his  prupositions,  my  admimstrts- 
tion  was  calumniated  in  the  most  atrocious  manner,  and  on  that  ground  aione,  the  revolution 
was  excited  whteh  displaced  me  from  potoer.  To  take  pirt  in  the  same  question,  at  the  present 
day.  would  give  room  for  a  revival  of  the  reports  which  were  then  circulated ;  and  the  most 
advantageous  terras  which  could  be  made,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  oarselves, 
however  honorable  the  adjustment  might  be,  would  be  worse  received  than  if  eifected  through 
the  agency  of  those  who  have  taken  no  part  in  the  affair. 

.  "I  might  excuse  myself  on  other  grounds,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  what  I  have  stated  will  be 
sufficient,  when  his  excellency  the  President  t  ikes  it  into  consideration,  to  induce  him  to  per- 
mit me  to  decline,  as  1  do,  the  honorable  commission  he  has  been  pleased  to  tender  me. 

'<  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this  statement  in  reply  to  your  saio  oiikial  communication^  and 

lure  vou  of  ray  consideration,  &c. 
Ooa  and  liberty.  JOSE  J.  DE  UERRE&A." 
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S8d  of  AfH-il^  in  a  manifesto.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1845,  the  United 
States  ratified  the  resolution  annexing  Texas.  And  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1846,  Mr.  Slidell  renewed  his  application  to  be  received  as  minister.  The 
Mexican  government  replied,  that  *'  it  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  most 
just  of  causes  at  ail  hazards,  and  not  to  avffir  the  -nation  in  he  despoiled  of 
its  terrilaryJ*  And  thus,  amidst  threats  and  preparations  for  war,  Mr. 
Slideli's  mission  was  ended.  On  the  11th  of  Mnrcli,  after  every  eflfurt  to 
preserve  peace  had  proved  abortive,  Gen.  Tnylor  broke  up  at  Corpus 
Christ! ;  and  on  the  19th  encountered  a  Mexican  lorce  on  Texian  soil,  at 
Arroys  Colorado.  On  the  22d  he  reached  Point  Isabel ;  on  the  2fcth  he  ar- 
rived on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Metamoras.  On  the  llth  of  April,  Am- 
pudia  arrived  and  took  command  of  the  Mexicans.  On  the  25th  of  April 
Arista  arrived,  and  the  Mexican  army  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  in  two  days 
after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Parades,  at  Mexico^ 

From  what  has  since  been  developed  of  the  temper  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment and  people,  no  reasonat)ie  doubt  can  be  entertained,  but  that  the 
threats  of  war  made  by  Gen.  Almonte,  in  his  protest  of  1843,  against  an- 
nexation, were  the  unalterable  determination  of  the  Mexican  government, 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  general  policy  herein  indicated.  The  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  Herrera,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  favorable 
to  peace,  was  in  operation  before  Gen.  Taylor  left  New-Orleans ;  and  long 
before  he  broke  up  from  Corpus  Christi,  Mexican  columns  were  marching 
to  attack  Texas,  without  reference  to  any  boundary.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  Neuces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  an  after  thought  of  party  faction 
in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  senate,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  2,  and 
che  bouse,  173  to  14,  recognised  the  war  as  the  act  of  Mexico,  although  the 
federal  press  and  speakers  have  not  ceased  to  declare,  that  the  war  was  the 
act  of  the  United  Stales  executive.  This  treasonable  slang  is  gladly  trans- 
ferred into  the  columns  of  the  European  press,  and  affords  the  London 
Times  a  choice  morsel  wherewith  to  feed  its  malice  against  the  Union. 
That  print  remarks,  Sept.  30  : 

"  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  world,  we  should  have  thought  it  extra- 
ordinary if  the  most  absolute  of  European  sovereigns  had  dored  to  embark  in  Kuch  a  war; 
Imt  that  a  nmn,  temporarily  invested  with  a  limited  power  like  that  of  ihe  President  of 
the  Uaited  States,  sfaootd,  by  bis  own  will  and  pleusure,  have  plunged  his  country  into 
such  a  series  of  embarrassments,  is,  without  excpptioii,  the  most  extraordinary  event 
which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  any  modern  republic.  The  sequel  will  show 
whether  the  mere  prestige  of  military  achievements  issufhcicnt  lo  overthrow  all  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  professed  to  be  founded  ;  and  even 
in  this  af&ir  of  the  armistice  and  the  alleged  negotiation  for  peace,  we  shall  be  curious  to 
learn  how  far  General  Suott's  conduct  will  be  approved  and  supported  by  his  govenimeiit, 
which  no  doubt  anticipated  a  more  brilliant  result  from  the  march  to  Mexico." 

It  has  always  been  the  case,  that  the  petty  malignity  of  the  London  press 
in  relation  to  American  affairs  has  been  disappointed  as  soon  as  uttered  ;  and 
in  the  present  case,  the  magnanimity,  which  is  incomprehensible  to  a  British 
mind,  of  p  .using  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  arresting  the  uplifted  hand 
about  to  deal  the  finishing  blow,  and  yet  again  tendering  mercy,  it  construes 
into  weakness.  Fortunately  for  the  honor  of  American  arms,  Mexican  ob- 
stinacy was  true  to  itself,  and  the  **  most  brilliant  results "  crowned  the 
campaign.  Most  assuredly  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  like  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  rebuke,  in  thunder  tones,  those  miserable  and  selfish  par- 
tisans, who  contend  that  the  defence  of  the  nation  against  an  organized  and 
deliberate  attack  of  years'  preparation,  is  **  a  scheme  of  conquest.*' 

The  policy  of  the  Mexicans  in  adopting  war  as  the  future  state  of  rela- 
tions between  the  two  nations  was,  under  the  circumstances,  sound,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  military  strength  of  the  Union  was  no  greater  than  its 
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reputation  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  Meiieant  were  capa^ 
ble  of  defence.  Events  have,  however,  proved  the  utter  fallaciousness  of 
both  these  views.  Two  most  astonishing  campaigns,  in  which,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  disproportion  in  numbers  between  the  volunteers,  or  the 
militia  of  the  United  States,  and  the  troops  of  Mexico,  veterans  of  twenty- 
five  years  standing,  not  a  repulse  has  been  sustained,  have  placed  the  Unicm 
foremost  among  military  nations.  The  world  has  witnessed  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  the  march  of  10,000  volunteers,  300  miles,  through  an  enemy's 
country,  capturing  Puebla,  with  its  50,000  inhabitants,  leaving  in  it  a  garri* 
son,  and  advancing  upon  a  capital  of  200,000  souls,  defended  by  2^,000 
men,  well  supplied  with  guns,  and  posted  in  works  of  Apparently  impregnable 
strength,  defeating  them  in  four  engagements,  driving  them  out  and  oc- 
cupying the  city,  with  the  loss  altogether  of  3,000  men  !  Such  energy  and 
indomitable  resolution  have  destroyed  the  illusions  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
silenced  forever  the  sneers  of  European  writers  and  diplomatists,  while  their 
fears  have  been  awakened.  The  *'  model  Republic"  has  been  discovered 
to  possess  in  the  greatest  degree  that  of  which  it  was  supposed  most  destitute, 
military  resources  and  efficiency.  Our  institutions  have  been  found  perfect 
in  their  kind  for  promoting  national  warfare  in  time  of  peace ;  and  are  now 
proved  equal  to  any  emergency  in  time  of  war.  A  nation  of  eight 
millions  of  people^  accustomed  to  war,  have  been  conquered  in  two 
campaigns.  War  and  conquest  are,  however,  incompatible  with  the 
genius  of  our  institutions,  which  are  based  essentially  upon  the  will  of  the 
people.  Hence,  coercion  is  inapplicable  to  any  portion  of  the  people  exist- 
ing beneath  our  laws.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  in  conformity  to  the 
almost  unanimously-declared  wishes  of  her  people,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1844.  Mexico  sought  to  coerce  the  people  of  Texas  into  submission 
to  an  odious  dictatorship,  as  a  **  pretext"  for  the  war  which  was  thought 
necessary  to  protect  her  remaining  territory  from  the  peaceful  advance  of 
American  settlers.  She  has  played  her  game,  and  lost.  No  part  of  the 
Mexican  people  can,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  come  into  the  Union,  nor 
would  their  presence  be  at  all  desirable.  That  which  is  desirable,  however, 
is  that  they  should  keep  the  peace,  and  pay  to  the  last  cent  all  the  expenses 
and  damages  that  they  have  occasioned  by  their  erroneous  policy  and 
obstinacy. 

No  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  enjoys  so  many  natural  advantages 
as  Mexico.  Her  mineral  resources  beyond  doubt  exceed  those  of  any  other 
nation,  and  are  capable  of  being  developed  to  any  extent.  Her  soil  is  most 
fertile,  and  the  climate  presents  every  variety  of  temperature.  To  bring 
these  into  requisition  for  the  service  of  the  world,  all  that  is  required  is  a 
firm  and  liberal  government ;  one  that  shall  not  meddle  with  individual  en- 
terprise, and  shall  have  sufficient  stability  to  ensure  justice  and  protection 
to  property.  Such  a  government  as  we  have  intimated  may  doubtless  be 
composed  of  such  men  as  Almonte  and  Herrera,  supported  by  a  column  of 
United  States  troops,  the  chief  of  which  should  have  sole  charge  of  milita- 
ry affairs — attack  and  crush  every  Mexican  force,  and  suppress,  with  the  ut- 
most promptitude  and  severity,  every  insurrectionary  movement  or  organized 
hostility.  By  these  means  ten  years  would  not  elapse  before  the  commer- 
cial principle  would  have  so  developed  itself,  as  to  afford  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  sufficient  strength  to  maintain  itself  against  the  rise  of  any 
new  military  interest.  A  strong  infusion  of  the  American  race  would  im- 
part energy  and  industry  gradually  to  the  indolent  Mexicans,  and  give  them 
such  a  consistency  as  a  people,  as  would  enable  them  to  hold  and  occupy 
their  territories  in  perfect  independence.  If,  in  after  years,  they  should 
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Uien  as  a  whole  people  desire  nnion  with  the  Northern  States^  it  would  be- 
come a  matter  of  discussion. 

.  The  difficulties  of  Mexico  have  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  they  poeseaa 
vast  natural  weahh,  which  they  do  not  appreciate  nor  exert  themselves  to 
develope.  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  race  of  enterprisiug  ad- 
venturers should  permit  rich  mines  and  valuable  lands  to  remain  unoccu- 
pied, merely  because  they  are  within  the  limits  of  a  government  whose  peo* 
pie  are  too  imbecile  to  turn  them  to  advantage. 

Had  Mexico  been  settled  by  a  vigorous  race  of  Europeans,  that  would 
have  turned  its  advantages  to  account,  developed  its  wealth,  increased  its 
commerce  and  multiphed  its  settlements,  she  would  not  now  be  in  danger 
of  losing  her  lands  by  emigration  from  the  North,  but  her  people  would 
rather  have  pressed  into  the  Red  river,  and,  perhaps,  Mississippi  valley,  and 
striven  with  Americans  for  the  possession  of  the  fertile  bottoms.  Why  does 
not  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  Canada  press  upon  our  frontier,  and  settle 
western  strips  to  annex  to  the  colonies  I  Is  it  not  because  the  superior  vigor 
of  the  American  race  defies  their  competition  1  In  1803,  according  to 
Humboldt,  the  population  of  Mexico  was  6,500,000,  or  1,200,000  more 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census.  The  latter  is  now 
20,000,000,  and  the  former  8,000.000.  Had  the  Mexicans  in  any  degree 
possessed  the  industrial  activity  of  the  Americans,  the  hatioa  would  have 
been  in  no  danger  of  losing  her  territory.  Not  only,  however,  have  her  peo* 
pie  been  incapable  of  enterprize,  but  her  insane  government  has  by  every 
means  obstructed  the  progress  of  trade.  The  flourishing  commerce  which 
existed  in  form^er  years,  and  which  enabled  the  merchants  of  Vera  Crua 
to  construct  the  splendid  road  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  perished  under  the  mis- 
named independence  of  the  country,  and  the  last  vestige  perished  when 
the  suicidal  government  of  1827  banished  the  foreign  merchants.  It  is  the 
mission  of  the  United  States  to  restore  the  march  of  commerce  and  trade 
in  Mexico,  and  to  do'  so  by  an  armed  force  to  support  a  just  government. 

When  Glreat  Britain  under  similar  circumstances  has  invaded  an  Indian 
nation  adjoining  her  territory,  annexation  has  been  .the  invariable  result. 
Hers  is,  however,  a  treacherous  and  blood-thirsty  government,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  imitated  by  republican  Norih  America.  Nevertheless,  Af  ex- 
ico  should  be  made  to  pay  at  least  all  the  pecuniary  expense  to  which  she 
has  subjected  us.  The  precious  lives  she  has  sacrificed  cannot  be  restored ; 
nor  can  the  dangers  which  must  assail  our  institutions  growing  out  of  the 
circumstance,  be  avoided.  All  that  she  can  repair  she  should  be  compelled 
to  make  good ;  and  this  can  be  done  in  the  shape  of  full  payment  in  money 
for  past  debts,  and  an  annual  payment  over  the  expense  of  the  occupying 
force  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  in  full,  and  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  ultimate  discharge  of  the  debt  created  by  the  war, — and  this,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  territory  acquired.  As  a  Mexican  government  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  have  no  military  of  its  own  to  pay,  as  none  should  be 
suffered  to  exist,  the  burden  would  not  be  heavy  upon  her. 

Even  this  mode  of  settling  the  difficulty  would  be  accompanied  by  great 
disadvantage  to  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  would  involve  the  conr 
tinuance  of  a  large  standing  army,  and  greatly  extend  the  patronage  of  the 
federal  executive,  while  it  would  foster  that  military  spirit  which  has  already 
been  developed  to  so  great  an  extent ;  but  it  apparently  presents  evils  of  a  less 
magnitude  than  any  other  mode  of  arriving  at  a  settlement.  To  withdraw 
troops  to  a  line  of  defence,  would  be  first  to  surrender  the  military  reputation 
which  has  been  so  dearly  bought,  and  which,  in  view  of  our  relations  with 
Europe,  is  invaluable,  and  still  to  require  an  immense  standing  army,  fraught 
with  all  the  evils  which  such  an  institution  engenders ;  to  surrender  all  the 
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advatitages  which  commercial  intercourse  with  Mexico  would  confer  on  both 
nations  and  on  the  world  ;  to  leave  our  commerce  in  alt  parts  of  the  world 
permanently  exposed  to  Mexican  privateers;  and  to  impose  a  heavy  and  use- 
less expense  on  the  people  of  the  United  States — an  expense  of  not  less  than 
920,000,000  per  annum,  or  equal  to  the  whole  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
government — in  addition  to  past  expense,  and  all  that  Mexico  owes  us  under 
treaty.  Without  the  force,  the  froutier  would  be  continually  exposed  to  in- 
roads. Such  a  scheme  is  practicable  on  the  ground  that  Mexico  would 
forever  remain  inert — abandon  the  project  of  reconquering  Texas,  which 
has  been  the  instrument  of  revolution  for  ten  years — and  tacitly  preserve 
the  peace  which  she  refuses  to  acknowledge.  To  subjugate  with  the 
view  to  annexation,  is  the  greatest  of  evils :  because  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
fer equal  rights  on  eight  millions  of  vanquished  people ;  and  what  could  be 
done  with  such  a  race  subject  to  the  federal  government  ?  Unless  those 
people  held  the  same  relation  to  the  government  as  do  all  the  existing 
states,  the  nature  of  the  federal  government  would  be  changed,  and  in  their 
form  assume  a  monarchical  character.  Under  such  circumstances,  what 
sovereign  of  Europe  could  sway  a  power  equal  to  that  of  an  American 
executive  ruling  Mexico  with  the  support  of  a  United  States  army  1  An 
army  trained  in  such  a  war  would  throw  to  the  surface  vigorous  and  dan- 
gerous military  chiefs,  under  whom  the  consolidation  of  military  strength, 
based  upon  the  monarchical  character  which  the  government  in  Mexico 
must  assume,  would  be  fatal  t^  our  institutions.  The  military  vigor 
exerted  for  the  subjugation  of  Mexico,  would,  engrafled  upon  the  form  of 
government  there,  be  easily  turned  against  the  iustitutions  which  sent  it 
forth.     The  back-ground  of  such  a  picture  is  too  fearful  to  contemplate. 

An  army  of  occupation  auxiliary  to  a  purely  Mexican  government,  would 
present  less  of  danger,  because  the  federal  executive  could  not  get  that  hold 
of  the  Mexican  people  which  an  incorporation  of  the  governments  would 
effect.  The  soldiers  succeeding  each  other  for  short  terms  would  most  of 
them,  as  they  were  discharged,  remain  in  the  country,  and,  gradually 
infusing  vigor  into  the  race,  regenerate  the  whole  nation.  They  would  lay 
the  foundation  for  that  law-abiding  population,  on  the  growth  of  which 
the  Mexican  government  would  rely  for  its  support  when  the  United  States 
army  should  be  withdrawn.  This  mode  of  proceeding  would  involve 
no  retrograde  movement  of  our  arms,  which  would  promptly  be  con- 
strued, whatever  might  be  its  real  motive,  by  all  our  European  friendi  into 
weakness  and  inability  to  maintain  a  war,  and  color  with  a  shade  of  truth 
those  malignant  predictions  in  which  public  men  and  writers,  especially  in 
England,  have  delighted  to  indulge  in  rehition  to  this  country. 

The  great  problem  is  to  inoculate  Mexico  with  the  commercial  spirit, 
without  awaking,  to  too  great  an  extent,  the  military  spirit  of  the  Union. 
Most  assuredly  this  proneness  to  martial  enterprize  has  been  powerfully 
stirred  among  us  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  The  temper  of  the  na- 
tion is  now  such,  that  were  the  northeastern  boundary  question  still  under 
discussion,  the  government  would  not  feel  safe  in  making  large  concessions 
for  the  sake  of  settlement.  To  allay  this  feeling,  and  yet  find  means  to 
make  Mexico  pay  in  full  the  damage  she  has  done,  and  promote  her  owb 
interests  by  adopting  a  free*trade  policy,  are  the  objects  most  desired. 
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LAY  OF  A  SOLITAEY  OHE 


CituBHJBD  and  cheerless  is  my  heart. 

Lone  and  sad  I  wander  on ; 
Life  to  me  a  burden  seems — 
All  who  made  it  clad  are  gone. 
Low  beneath  the  olods  they  rest—- 
Gold  tlie  earth  upon  their  breast ! 

• 

They  who  watched  my  early  yeani, 

Knelt  for  me  before  God's  throne— 
Darkness  shrouds  their  mould'riug  forms, 
0*er  their  graves  the  gnuw  has  grown. 
Earth  shall  ne*er  l)ehol4  them  more, 
Borne  away  to  Heaven's  blest  shore. 

He  who  shared  my  boyhood's  sports, 

She  who  bloomed  close  by  my  aide-~' 
Brother !  sister ! — ^precious  names — 
Sickon'd  soon  and  early  died. 
Rosy  checks,  and  laughing  eyes. 
Were  to  death  a  welcome  prize. 

All  the  loved  ones  of  my  youth, 

All  whose  souls  were  Imk'd  with  mine 
Dwell  in  memory  like  a  dream — 
For  they  Dass^  away  lang  syne. 
None  01  all  that  shadowy  oand, 
E'er  will  grasp  my  eager  hand. 

When,  at  dark  robed  night's  conmiand. 

Sleep  descends  on  silent  wings, 
Wayward  Fancy  in  her  flight. 
To  my  arms  die  long  lost  brings : 
Then  my  joy  is  pure  and  deep — 
But  with  mom  I  wake  to  weep^ 

Dreary  is  the  path  I  tread. 

Marching  to  the  mouldy  tomb ; 
Where  that  buried  tlironff  now  rest, 
Wrapt  in  fearful,  awfiu  gloom— 
There  in  Death's  sepulchral  hall, 
I  shall  meet  them  one  and  all. 

New  Haven.  M.  N.  H. 
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OUK  NEW  H0D8E8. 

We  took  up  our  pen  with  the  intention  of  going  largely  into  the  sub- 
ject of  domestic  architecture,  and  of  then  balancing  accounts  with  Mr. 
Do wning,  for  corrupting  the  public  taste,  and  infecting  theparvenues  with 
the  mania  of  Gothic  Castle-building;  then  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  new  squares  and  avenues  of  the  commercial  metropolis,  a  squint  at  the 
Literary  Emporium,  and  a  look  towards  the  Athens  of  America.  As  for 
the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  we  believe  there  is  not  a  private  house  in  it 
that  has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  respectability  of  appearance,  and 
therefore  it  must  necessarily  be  passed  by  in  our  glances  at  our  domestic 
architecture.  But  in  magazines  authors  propose  and  editors  dispose. 
After  allowing  our  thoughts  to  expand  to  the  extent  of  a  dozen  pages  of 
the  Review,  at  least,  here  comes  our  editor  with  his  remorseless  shears 
and  clips  off  two-thirds  of  them.  Whatever  we  have  got  to  say  must  be 
compressed  into  four  pages,  and  as  that  would  be  entirely  too  brief  for 
onr  subject,  we  must  give  up  our  Essay  on  Architecture,  and  rest  content 
with  a  few  words  on  our  New  Houses. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  in  one  of  his  novels,  Home  as  Found,  we  believe, 
that  New- York  was  not  a  metropolis,  but  only  an  extension  of  common 
places.  There  might  have  been  some  truth  in  this  smart  mot  at  the  time 
it  was  uttered,  although  there  were  a  good  many  uncommon  places  even 
then  in  New- York,  but  it  would  be  a  vile  slander  now.  During  the 
deed,  New-Tork  and  the  old  Atlantic  cities  retrogressed  into  comparative 
past  ten  years  the  commercial  metropolis  has  made  greater  advances  in 
domestic  architecture  than  it  did  during  the  preceding  century.  In- 
barbarism  in  the  construction  of  private  dwellings  afrer  the  Revolution. 
Some  of  the  ante-Revolutionary  houses  still  standing  in  Boston  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, are  even  now,  in  point  of  architectural  beauty,  worthy  of  be- 
ing placed  by  the  side  of  our  best  specimens  of  modern  elegance  in 
house-building.  In  New-York,  there  is  but  one  ante-Revolutionary 
bouse  remaining,  of  any  pretensions  to  size,  but  that  is  a  remarkably  fine 
one.  The  old  Walton  House  in  Franklin  square  is  a  noble  mansion,  and 
if  it  were  surrounded  now  as  it  was  in  its  palmy  days,  with  its  spacious 
garden,  which  extended  to  the  river,  it  would  have  a  majestic  appearance. 
But  the  garden  has  been  built  upon  ;  three  streets  now  run  between  its 
rear  and  the  river;  its  nobly  proportioned  hall  has  been  partitioned  off  in- 
to small  rooms,  and  the  noble  old  house  has  become  an  immigrant's  tavern. 
Houses,  like  their  builders,  must  come  to  dust  in  the  end;  and  since  they 
must,  why  let  them  be  replaced  by  new  ones  as  soon  as  they  become  too 
old  to  be  comfortable.  Some  people  have  a  superstitious  veneration  for 
an  old  house  ;  but  although  we  do  not  like  living  in  a  house  that  smells 
of  varnish,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  prefer  modern  con- 
veniences to  discomforts  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but'their 
antiquity.  Some  people  have  an  absurd  idea  that  houses,  like  wines,  im- 
prove with  age.  This  idea  is  not  very  prevalent  in  New-York,  for'nearly 
the  whole  city  has  been  rebuilt  within  the  past  ten  years  ;  but  since  they 
cannot  live  in  real  old  houses,  our  lovers  of  antiquity  do  the  next  best, 
and  imitate  old  barbarisms  in  their  new  structures.     This  is  an  affecta- 

♦  The  Architect,  by  W.  H.  Ranlett,  New-York.  Wighlwick's  Hinto  to  Young  Ajnchitectai  By 
A.  J.  Downing.    New- York,  WUey  &  Putnam. 
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tion  for  whicb  we  can  entertain  no  other  feeling  than  contempt.  A  §deh 
ing  of  veneration  for  what  is  in  itself  venerable  from  age  or  association 
we  reverence ;  but  the  affectation  of  building  new  houses  to  resemble  old 
ones,  is  quite  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  for  a  young  roan  to  affect  the  gait 
of  his  grandfather.  There  are  a  few  large  houses  built  of  brown  stone 
in  the  fashionable  avenues,  in  imitation  of  Gothic  castles,  with  pie-crust 
battlements  and  other  follies  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  new  houses  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  particularly  those  in  the  Fifth-avenue  and  Union*' 
square,  are  truly  fine  specimens  of  street  architecture.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  Farnese  nor  Pandolfini  palace  among  them  yet,  but  contrast 
ted  with  the  finest  houses  in  the  city  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  since, 
many  of  these  buildings  are  truly  of  a  palatial  character.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  Mr.  French,  the  architect,  who  has  built  some  of  the  finest 
of  these  splendid  mansions.  He  was  the  architect  of  Stewart's  marble 
store  in  Broadway,  which  has  an  imposing  facade,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  free  from  very  obvious  defects  of  taste.  He  also  built  the  splendid 
house  of  Mr.  Penniman  in  Union-square,  and  the  magnificent  hotel  of 
Colonel  Thorn  in  Sixteenth-street.  The  house  of  Colonel  Thorn  is 
unquestionably  the  finest  private  dwelling  in  the  country.  '  It  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  it  has  an  air  of  unostentatious  magnificence  that  no  town 
house  in  the  Union  can  pretend  to.  It  is  such  a  house  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  elegant  taste  and  ample  means  of  the  accom- 
plished owner  and  the  cultivated  talents  of  his  architect.  It  is  construe- 
ted  of  brown  free  stone,  and  has  a  character  of  unpretending  dignity 
not  common  with  most  of  our  new  houses,  which  appear  to  lift  tnem* 
selves  up  on  purpose  to  attract  attention.  Colonel  Thorn  is  a  gentle* 
man  of  cultivated  taste,  whose  experience  in  the  fashionable  world  have 
been  quite  different  from  those  of  our  ordinary  men  of  fortune.  During 
bis  residence  in  Paris, he  excited  the  envy  of  certain  vagabond  English 
writers,  who  manifested  their  hatred  of  America  by  attempting  to  ridicule 
a  private  citizen  whose  sole  offence  was  liberal  conduct  and  elegant  hospi- 
tality. The  English  will  forgive  anything  to  an  American  sooner  than 
his  refinement  of  manners.  They  have  chosen  to  erect  their  own  stan- 
dard of  Americanism,  and  all  who  overtop  it  are  sure  of  being  ridiculed 
by  their  snubbish  writers. 

The  social  career  of  Colonel  Thorn  has  been  so  frequently  the  tlierae  of 
remark,  that  we  may  be  excused  following  for  a  moment,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  in  hand,  his  magnificent  mansion  in  Paris.  His  brilliant  en- 
tertainments, elegant  equipages  and  princely  expenditure  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  that  vast  metropolis,  the  modern  Babylon  of  more  than  ancient  gran- 
deur, not  merely  that  they  were  unrivalled  in  their  kind,  but  for  the  singular 
phenomenon  that  an  American,  a  republican,  an  unsophisticated  Yankee, 
should  have  ventured  into  the  proud  domain  of  aristocratic  splendor,  and 
taken  the  prize  in  a  costly  race  with  the  nobles  and  millionaires  of  Europe. 
It  was  a  revelation  of  American  ambition  and  energy  in  a  new  field,  dnd  of 
all  others  the  last  where  the  aristocracy  expected  to  meet  a  transatlantic  com- 
petitor. It  may  be  supposed  the  pretensions  of  the  presumptous  intruder, 
in  their  eyes,  were  not  acknowledged  without  some  scrutiny,  and  downright 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  its  novelty.  Their  surprise  was  not  a  little  ex- 
cited to  find  that  instead  of  bowing  his  knee,  cap  in  hand,  in  homage  to 
their  nobility,  and  gratefiil  for  its  condescending  patronage,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  to  all  the  usual  forms  of  etiquette,  and  be  regularly  and 
infiuentially  presented  at  the  almost  royal  residence  of  Col.  Thorn  in  the 
rue  Varennes.*     There  were  many  amusing  anecdotes  current  of  the  re- 

*  This  splendid  hotel  was  the  property  of  Madame  Adelaide,  sister  of  Louis  Philippe^  and 
therefore  royal  in  more  senses  than  one. 
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pognatice  with  which  persons,  panieakriy  the  English  people  of  rank,  submit* 
ted  to  these  rigid  exactions  of  form,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  V  ex« 
claimed  the  Earl  of  W— ,  on  one  occasion  in  a  noble  company,  *'  why 
there  is  no  getting  to  this  Yankee  Coloners  house  without  being  presented 
with  as  much  ceremony  as  going  to  court  What  is  this  world  coming  tot" 
But  their  wonder  was  doubled  whenever  they  got  there.  The  sumptuous 
furniture,  the  order  of  the  service,  the  rare  richness  of  the  entertainment, 
the  rank  of  his  guests,  the  ease  and  distinction  of  his  family,  converted 
even  the  arrogant,  purse-proud  English  into  subdued  and  respectful  admirers 
of  what  they  might  imitate,  but  not  surpass.  The  diplomatic  dinners  of 
Col.  Thorn  were  readily  attended  by  the  ambassadora  of  all  the  first  Eu- 
ropean powers  at  Paris,  whilst  his  balls,  soirees,  &c.  were  thronged  by  the 
highest  rank  of  Paris.  Strange  to  say,  that  in  the  first  city  of  Europe,  the 
house  of  an  American  gentleman  conferred  the  stamp  of  fashion  on  those  only 
who  were  favored  with  its  etUree.  The  gossip  of  the  day  was  busy  with 
the  probable  amount  of  his  yearly  expenditures ;  and  all  the  details  of 
his  splendid  establishment  were  canvassed  to  get  at  this  mooted  fact. 
It  was  found  that  his  stable  contained  some  twenty-five  horses  of  the 
choicest  breed ;  that  his  family  had  all  their  separate  and  gorgeous  equip- 
ages ;  that  his  list  of  servants  numbered  nearly  thirty ;  that  his  silver  plate 
was  enormous;  and  that  even  his  sevres  dessert-dishes  cost  100  francs 
apiece ;  that  one  of  his  grand  balls  must  stand  him  in  25,000  fr.  ($5000) ;  and 
so  with  these  data  on  hand  did  the  quidnuncs  of  Paris  struggle  to  estimate 
the  sum  total  of  an  American  fortune.  To  the  honor  of  Col.  Thorn  be  it 
recorded,  that  in  the  height  of  his  social  grandeur  he  never  ceased  to  shower 
his  hospitalities  on  his  American  friends.  All  who  came  with  letter  or 
introduction  were  cordially  received  and  kindly  entertained.  A  good  peep 
at  the  lions  of  the  day,  noble,  diplomatic,  literary,  &c.,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Col.  Thorn  very  desirable  to  an  American  traveller.  It  is  true 
that  Col.  Thorn  incurred  the  furious  ill-will  of  many  of  his  countrymen 
who  came  to  Paris  because  he  did  not  ring  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame  and 
invite  them  all  pell-mell  to  his  fine  house.  They  had  heard  so  much  of  him 
that  they  scarcely  thought  peradventure  he  had  never  heard  of  them.  But 
it  is  customary  with  the  world  when  it  hears  of  good  dinners  and  grand  par- 
ties being  given  at  where  they  are  not  present,  for  them  to  abuse  the  giver 
thereof  and  call  him  a  humbug.  As  we  have  all  been  guilty  sometime  or 
other  of  such  folly  we  had  best  say  nothing  more  about  it.  But,  as  we 
said  before,  we  are  glad  for  the  sake  of  our  domestic  architecture,  that  Col. 
Thorn  has  erected  a  noble  mansion  in  16th  street.  It  will  help  vastly  to 
ornament  our  growing  town  and  to  improve  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  our 
builders. 

But  we  consider  another  theory  connected  therewith  of  far  more  impor- 
ance  still.  With  a  house  admirably  adapted  to  entertainment  Col.  Thorn 
intended  doubtless  to  renew  amongst  us  his  Parisian  magnificence,  and  the 
admirable  taste  and  experience  that  all  must  allow  him  will  doubtless  make 
him  not  merely  an  arbiter  elegantiarum,  but  give  him  social  influence  that 
he  may  turn  to  the  best  advantage.  Our  society  in  New- York,  made  up  as 
it  is,  not  only  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  but  also  of  numerous 
individuals  from  ail  parts  of  the  world  unknown,  stands  sadly  in  need  of  a 
regulator,  a  sifler,  as  it  were,  that  can  be  effectually  brought  to  bear 
when  a  standard  is  once  erected  of  conventional  proprieties.  The  whole- 
some influence  of  a  single  house  in  New-York  which  insists  upon  education, 
absence  of  pretension,  simple  manners,  courteous  bearing,  and  a  decorous 
tone  of  remarks  as  the  true  elements  of  a  polished  society,  we  say  the  efieot 
of  such  an  influence  here  or  anywhere  cannot  be  in  any  degree  overrated. 
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Club-ltfe  in  London  has  added  to  the  British  nietropolis  rotne  of  the 
finest  instances  of  street  architecture  of  which  it  can  boast ;  but  this  pecu- 
liarly English  phase  of  human  existence  has  not  been  yet  sufficiently  Ameri- 
canised to  develop  itself  in  the  shape  of  architectural  embellishment  here. 
The  Racket  Club,  however,  in  their  waj,  h«ve  given  us  a  new  street  front  of 
great  beauty,  in  their  new  house  next  toNiblo's  garden.  This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  houses  in  Broadway,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  spread 
of  clubism,  which  is  now  becoming  very  formidable  among  us,  there  will  be 
a  corresponding  development  of  this  modern  discovery  in  social  machinery, 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Broadway  has  not  much  to  boast  of  in  its 
houses,  and  the  dearness  of  land,  and  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  great 
thoroughfare  having  driven  all  the  wealth  and  fashion  which  were  centered 
there,  into  the  Fifth  and  Second  Avenues,  and  the  neighboring  cross  streets, 
it  must  depend  for  its  embellishments  upon  the  club-houses,  theatres,  and 
hotels,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  line  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Building 
warehouses  in  Broadway  is  a  pure  desecration ;  there  is  room  enough  in  the 
river  streets  for  such  buildings. 

But  many  of  the  recent  erections  of  warehouses  below  Wall  street  are 
handsome  additions  to  the  architectural  ornamentation  of  Broadway.  An 
especially  fine  warehouse  has  just  been  put  up  on  the  site  of  the  Old 
Lennox  house,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  tho  former  fine  houses  in 
Broadway.  The  old  three  story  brick  dwelling  houses,  in  which  our  rich 
merchants  were  content  to  display  their  hospitality  twenty  years  ago, 
although  spacious  and  comfortable  in  their  construction,  were  entirely 
destitute  of  all  architectural  embellishments;  they  had  no  dressings  to 
their  windows,  and  the  fan-light  over  the  door,  and  sometimes  a  fantastic 
wooden  pillar,  of  no  particular  order  or  character,  were  all  that  our  best 
houses  could  boast  of  in  the  way  of  external  ornament.  Now,  the  hum- 
blest of  our  city  dwellings,  however,  make  a  gratifying  display  of  knowl- 
edge and  taste  in  their  frontage,  while  the  better  class  of  dwellings  in  the 
squares  and  the  avenues  show  an  improvement  in  architectui'al  science 
really  marvellous. 
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It  is  with  poignant  emotions  of  sorrow  that  we  are  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  prefiice  ihe 
following  article  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  £verett,  with  the  melancholy  inteUi* 
genoe  of  his  sudden  death.  The  last  vessel  only  from  China  brought  a  parcel  containing  it* 
with  a  letter  addressed  to  the  friend  now  recording  his  decease,  wherein  he  thus  expreaaes 
himself: 

Macao,  China,  May  16, 1847. 

Dear  Sir— I  write  a  few  lines  by  the  **  Howqua,"  merely  to  say  that  1  send  by  the  same 
vessel  tmder  cover  to  yon  an  article  for  the  Democratic  Review.  It  is  another  leUer  in  the 
correspondence  with  Professor  Tucker  on  Population  and  Wages,  of  which  several  have 
already  appeared.  This  will  be  found,  I  think,  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  information  upon  the 
state  of  things  in  the  Celestial  Empire  and  will  probably  be  thought  more  interesting  than  the 
others.  **«*#****«# 

This  brief  extract  reveals  the  whole  character  of  the  man.  No  sooner  arrived  in  Cl)ina  with 
mnch  important  public  business  on  his  hands,  and  disturbed  in  health,  than  he  occupies  himself 
immediately  with  industrious  investigations  mto  the  state  of  the  interesting  country  before 
him,  and  the  condition  of  its  people,  which  passing  through  the  crucible  of  a  mind  like  his,  so 
practical,  just  and  onlarged,  could  not  but  be  in  the  highest  degree  valuable  to  hia  country  and 
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interesting  generany  to  tbe  reading  woiid.  With  what  nnafiected  modeaty  too,  he  apeaks  of 
his  iabora,  not  more  useful  than  disintereated,  sinee  they  were  cheerfully  given  as  vt>hmtary 
additions  to  the  oommon  fund  of  knowledge.  His  pen  is  now  sileDt  for  ever.  These  columns 
which  he  has  so  often  enriched  with  his  le&ming  and  adorned  by  the  graces  of  his  styie,  wiU 
have  lost  a  charm  not  eaaUy  supplied  and  cannot  be  forgotten.  He  cloeed  his  letter  saying — 
''I  shall  go  to  Canton  to  reside  pretty  soon,  and  shall  then  be  a  little  more  aufait  touching 
other  matters  of  interest  to  us."  How  solemn  and  touching  this  formal  announcement  of  bis 
mtention  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Cantony  which,  by  the  dates  of  the  event,  he 
could  hardly  have  reached  before  he  was  summoned  to  the  tomb.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  death  of  such  a  man  would  be  justly  a  cause  of  generaf  mourning ;  but  occurring 
as  it  did  in  a  country  so  far  removed;  cut  off  from  the  sympathy  and  consolation  of  relatives 
and  friends,  with  but  the  faithful  partner  of  his  bosom  to  soothe  him  in  his  last  extremity;  a  few 
brief  weeks  having  only  elapsed  from  his  arrival ;  his  active  mind  already  aroused  by  the  novel 
objects  about  him ;  his  deliberate  preparations  to  devote  himself  to  long  and  continued  study  • 
little  dreaming,  alas !  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  newer  and  deeper  mysteries  in  that  dread 
world '' from  whence  no  traveller  returns;"  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  on  a  series  of  facts  so 
natural  and  affecting  as  these,  without  giving  way  to  those  mingled  feelings  cf  grief  and  awe 
so  likely  to  be  inspired  by  their  contemplation.  This  is  not  the  moment,  with  sensibilities  la- 
cerated by  the  severity  of  so  unlooked  for  a  loss,  to  attempt  a  calm  appreciation  of  his  rare  men- 
tal attainments  and  various  lofly  traits  of  char  acter.  His  ability  learning  and  industry  are 
well  known  to  the  country,  since  for  long  years  back  he  has  widely  and  richly  oontribnted  to 
our  periodical  and  standard  literature. 

In  political  life  he  rose  to  the  most  conspicuous  stations,  which  he  owed  rather  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  mind  and  the  distinction  of  his  character  than  to  mere  party  service ;  for  happily 
he  was  not  one  of  those,  who,  in  the  eager  purenit  of  personal  aggrandizement,  sacrificed  on 
the  hollow  shrine  of  party  devotion  talents  and  acquirements  destined  for  a  higher  purpose 
and  a  purer  sphere.    No;  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  that  he  never 

« Narrowed  his  mind. 

And  gave  up  to  party  "^at  was  meant  for  mankind." 

The  last  act  of  his  life  comes  now  to  confiim  this.  The  interesting  and  valuable  remarks 
which  it  is  our  sad  but  honorable  office  to  give  to  the  public,  a  legacy  as  it  were  of  the  de. 
parted  scholar,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  official  report  addressed  to  the  government  which  he 
ftdthfolly  served,  but  a  conscientious  and  pains-taking  essay  on  subjects  fraught  with  the  high. 
est  utility  to  the  welfore  of  his  fellow  men.  It  will  be  read  for  its  own  sake  far  and  wide  by 
all  classes  of  his  countrymen  and  not  a  few  of  them  who  have  been  benefitted  in  times  past 
by  his  instructions  but  will  cheerfolly  pay  the  full  meed  of  grateful  homage  to  his  long  and  ar- 
duous term  of  service  in  their  behal£  He  ha3  deserved  well  of  his  country— he  has  honeetJy 
labored  for  the  profit  of  his  age  and  generation ;  and  with  due  reverence,  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  sacred  claims  to  the  approval  of  a  higher  tribunal,  whose  rewards  are  promised  to 
those  who  put  their  talents  out  to  interest.  "  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  We  refrain  from  dwelling  on  this  painfhl  subject  oppressed 
by  a  deep  sense  of  our  incompetency  to  do  it  justice.  To  othera  more  worthy,  the  duty  to 
pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  talents  and  virtues  which  demand  a  loAier  acknowledgment,  but  cannot 
receive  an  offering  more  sincere  than  that  we  now  tearfully  depose  on  his  new-made  grave. 
But  ere  we  close  this  last  expression  of  our  recollections  of  this  estimable  man,  let  proper 
record  be  made  of  one  quality  of  his  nature,  which  none  better  than  oureelves  was  capable  of 
appreciating.  Reared  as  Mr.  Everett  was,  in  a  community  where  severity  of  mannera  is  al. 
lied  to  great  moral  and  religious  austerity ;  his  education  serious,  his  temperament  reserved^ 
his  habits  grave,  it  could  be  only  by  the  efforts  of  a  really  great  underatanding  that  he  should 
have  nurtured  a  tolerance  of  disposition  that  gave  forbearance  to  his  judgment  and  softness  to 
his  affections.  Hence,  whilst  he  loved  learning  he  was  fi*iendly  to  the  arts ;  and  setting  by  his 
course  a  bright  example  of  unspotted  worth,  he  was  mild  to  encouragement  In  his  conduct  to 
others  less  wise  and  less  fortunate  than  himselC    With  the  ancient  he  might  have  said : 

**  Homo  mm,  httmani  nihil  aU&num  d  meputo,^* 

Adieti,  the  ripened  scholar,  the  able  writer,  the  distinguished  politician^  the  excellent  mao . 
Adieu,  Alexander  Everea  ' 
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THB  CONDITION  OF  CHINA, 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  MALTHUSIAN  THEORY,  AS  DISCUSSED  IN  A  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE BETWEEN  ALEX.  H.  EVERETT  AND  PROF.  GEO.  TUCKER,  LATB 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Macao,  April  30,  1847. 
Dear  Sir, — 

In  a  letter,  which  I  addressed  to  yoa,  nearly  a  year  ago,  from  on  board 
the  United  States  ship  Columbus,  I  promised  to  communicate  to  you  the 
result  of  my  observations  on  the  state  of  population  in  this  country,  9nd  its 
influence  upon  the  reward  of  labor,  or  rate  of  wages — a  question  which 
had  previously  been  the  subject  of  an  amicable  correspondence  between  us» 
X  quoted  in  that  letter  a  passage  from  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Tradescant  Say, 
in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  China  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  the  favorable  influence  of 
the  density  of  population  upon  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life ;  and  would  even  authorise  the  belief,  which  he  professed  himself  to 
entertain,  that  the  progress  of  population  is  the  true  index  and  principal 
immediate  cause  of  the  progress  of  national  prosperity. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  this  estimable  person,  who,  afler  pub- 
lishing the  work  alluded  to,  was  appointed  British  Consul  at  Amoy,— one 
of  the  four  newly-opened  ports, — has  since  died  at  his  post.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  and  by  the  foreign  community  in  general,  and 
his  early  death  is  deplored  as  a  public  loss.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
foreigners  who  were  willing  to  pardon  some  peculiarities  of  manners  and 
character  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and,  without  overlook- 
ing their  defects,  to  render  justice  to  their  good  qualities.  It  has  given  me 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  cite  the  authority  of  so  competent  a  judge  in  support 
of  my  own  views,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  this  slight  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  a  most  deserving  and  excellent  man. 

The  state  of  the  population  in  China  is,  on  every  account,  a  very  curious 
subject.  Its  immense  and  wholly  unparalleled  amount — supposing  the 
commonly  received  accounts  to  be  well  established — renders  it  one  of  the 
moral  wonders  of  the  world.  Nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  men,  associ- 
ated under  one  government,  and  composing  one  consolidated  state — are  a 
phenomenon,  not  only  unequalled,  but  entirely  unapproached  in  political 
history.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  ascertain,  first, 
how  far  the  commonly  received  accounts  can  be  relied  on, — in  other  words, 
what  the  population  of  Chiqa  really  is ; — and,  secondly,  what  sort  of  influ- 
ence it  exercises  upon  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people.  So  far  as 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  the  subject,  I  see.  no  reason  to  reject  the 
common  .accounts,  in  which  I  also  understand  you  to  concur.  The  wonder, 
in  fact,  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  great  density  of  the  population,  since 
China,  in  this  respect,  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  more  densely 
peopled  portions  of  Europe.  It  lies  rather  in  the  vast  number  of  persons, 
who  are  here  congregated  into  one  political  system.  In  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  state  of  population,  such  as  it  is,  you  suppose  that  its  extraordi- 
nary density  has  had  a  disastrous  operation  upon  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  reduced  them  to  abject  misery.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  you  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  working  classes  in 
China  are  fully  as  well,  if  not  better  paid  for  their  labor  than  those  of  any 
other  country. 
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1  will,  first,  however,  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  real  amount  of  the 
population,  in  confirmation  of  the  statements  that  are  now  generally  re- 
ceived. 

The  statements  of  the  population  of  this  empire,  which  have  long  been 
before  the  public,  rest  in  official  enumerations,  regularly  taken,  or  corrected, 
^  every  year.  The  whole  empire  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
provinces,  and  these,  again,  into  departments  and  smaller  districts,  the 
lowest  of  which  are  composed  of  ten  families— all,  from  the  province  to  the 
decade,  having  their  appropriate  heads.  The  head  of  each  district  of  ten 
families  is  required  to  keep  a  tablet,  upon  which  is  entered  the  number  of 
the  persons  in  each  of  the  families  composing  his  district,  under  the  two 
.  general  heads  of  able-bodied  men,  or  tax^payers,  and  mouths-^^r  women 
and  children.  Once  in  every  year  the  governor  of  each  province  collects 
these  tablets  and  makes  a  return  of  the  population,  founded  upon  them,  to 
the  Board  of  Revenue  or  Treasury  Department,  at  Peking.  Here  they  are 
put  in  order  and  employed  for  the  various  purposes,  such  as  military  service, 
taxation,  &c.,  for  which  such  a  return  is  wanted.  The  result  is  published 
from  time  to  time,  by  authority,  and  thus  possesses  all  the  certainty  that  can 
well  belong  to  the  subject* 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  account  of  the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney, 
gives  a  statement  of  the  total  population  of  China,  and  of  that  of  each  of  the 
provinces,  taken  for  him  from  these  returns  by  Shoo-TorGin — a  Mandarin  of 
high  standing  and  character.  The  total  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
millions.  The  amount  for  each  province  is  also  given  in  round  numbers. 
It  is  apparent  from  this  circumstance,  that  precise  accuracy  was  not  arrived 
at ;  but  I  know  no  rep.son  for  supposing  that  the  number  of  millions  was  not 
in  each  case  accurately  taken. 

Another  statement,  founded  on  the  same  returns,  as  made  at  a  more  recent 
period,  was  first  published  in  the  Companion  to  the  Anglo- Chinese  Calendar, 
for  the  year  1832,  and  has  since  been  generally  adopted  as  the  most 
iiuthentic  account  of  the  actual  population  of  China.  It  purports  to  give 
the  returns,  made  up  for  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Kia-King — 
1812 — as  published  by  authority  in  the  Ta-l'sing-Hoog-Teen,  an  Imperial 
Statute  fiook,  at  Peking,  in  the  year  1828.  It  gives  in  exact  numbers  the 
amount  for  each  province,  and  the  total  for  the  whole  empire.  The  latter 
is  360,279,H97.  The  population  of  the  province  of  Canton,  according  to 
that  estimate,  is  19,174,030,  or  about  the  same  with  the  present  population 
of  the  whole  United  States. 

As  the  population  appears  to  have  been  increasing  with  rapidity  ever 
since  the  accession  of  the  now  reigning  dynasty,  about  two  centuries  ago, 
and  as  there  is  an  interval  of  twenty  years  between  the  date  of  this  return 
and  that  of  the  one  given  to  Lord  Macartney,  the  difference  between  them 
may  be  accounted  for  very  naturally  by  the  intervening  increase.  These 
two  statements,  therefore,  agree  very  well  together.  That  of  1812  is,  of 
course,  preferable  from  the  greater  accuracy  with  which  the  numbers  are 
given. 

The  same  returns,  upon  which  this  statement  is  founded,  are  contained 
in  fuller  detail  in  a  publication  of  the  distinguished  French  orientalist,  M. 
Pauthier,  entitled,  **  Document  Statistiques  et  Offf.cielles  sur  V Empire  de  la 
Chine y  traduits  du  Chinois^  par  G.  Pauthier,  Paris,  1841."  **  Statistical 
and  official  documents  respecting  the  Chinese  Empire,  translated  fron>  the 
Chinese.*'  This  is  an  exact  translation  from  the  Chinese  official  ptil  J ioa- 
tioii,  alluded  to  above,  entitled,  Ta-l'sing-Hoog-Teen,  or  the  **  Imperial 
Statute  Book.**  The  copy,  employed  by  Pauthier,  belongs  to  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  and,  although  the  date  of  the  edition  is  not  given  in  the 
title-page,  includes  documents  of  later  date  than  1812.    The  work  is  a  com- 
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plete  statement,  by  tuthority,  of  the  populatioii,  the  revenue  and  the  diatribii- 
tion  of  the  laud  throughout  the  whole  empire--  interspersed  with  explana- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  the  returns  are  made.  In  regard  to  population 
we  have  the  following  particulars : 

''  In  each  Beotion,  the  person  who  hag  charge  of  the  enameration  of  the  inhabitants, 
ahall  provide  himself  with  tablets,  one  of  which  is  to  be  bang  up  at  the  door  of  each 
huase.  On  this  shall  be  written  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  family,  with  those  of  the 
able- bodied  men,  or  tax-payers,  and  of  the  women  and  children.  The  list  shall  be 
examined  every  year,  in  order  io  make  the  necefsary  changes.  In  the  tenth  moon  of 
each  year  the  Governors  of  provinces  shall  send  round  and  collect  from  the  PaO'Kiat,  or 
heads  of  ten  families,  these  tablets.  An  abstract  of  these,  with  a  calculation  of  the 
revenue  resulting  from  it  shall  be  ti-ansmitted  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Peking,  where 
it  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  annual  report  upon  the  tinabces  and  revenue  of  the 
empire." 

The  work  of  Pauthier,  from  which  I  make  these  extracts^  and  which  is  a 
pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  includes  a  large  portion  of  (he  returns  for  1812  in 
detail.  For  the  present  purpose,  I  need  only  say,  farther,  that  it  gives,  as 
the  report  of  the  total  amount  of  the  population  for  that  year,  361,693,177. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  between  this  result  and  the  one  deduced  from 
the  same  returns  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Calendar.  It  is  accounted  for  by 
the  admission  into  the  statement,  as  given  by  Panthier,  of  two  or  three 
smaller  items,  which  I  need  not  here  specify. 

This  is  a  far  more  carefully  made  up,  and  consequently  more  rdiahle 
estimate  of  the  population  of  China,  than  we  have  of  any  other  country  on 
the  globe,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  United  States.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  safety,  assume  it  as  correct,  especially  as  for  the  principal 
purpose  which  we  have  in  view, — 1  mean  the  influence  of  the  state  of  the 
population  upon  the  condition  of  the  people ; — the  total  amount  is  of  no 
material  consequence — the  result  in  this  respect  depending  entirely  upon 
the  comparative  density,  and  not  the  positive  numbers. 

This  immense  population  appears  to  be  of  somewhat  recent  growth.  The 
most  ancient  return,  that  I  have  seen,  dates  from  the  26th  year  of  Hoong- 
Woo, — 1393  of  our  era.  In  this  the  number  of  families  is  stated  at 
16,052,860,  and  that  of  individuals  at  60,545,811.  The  next  authentic 
statement  is  the  return  of  tax-payers  for  the  50th  year  of  Rang-Hee, — 1712 
of  our  era.  The  number  is  stated  at  29,642,492.  Multiplying  this  number 
by  five,  we  have  a  total  of  145,000,000  for  the  whole  population  of  the 
empire.  This  is  the  estimate  of  Father  Amyot,  one  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  of  the  French  Jesuits,  given  in  a  work  published  by  him  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Supposing  it  to  be  correct  for  the  time  to  which 
it  is  referred, — 1712, — the  population  doubled  itself  between  that  period 
and  the  year  1794,  when  Lord  Macartney  visited  Peking.  Between  this 
latter  date  and  1812,  it  must  have  increased  about  thirty  millions. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Emperor  Keen-Loong,  in  a  proclama- 
tion addressed  to  the  people  at  large  upon  the  very  subject  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  published  in  the  work  before  quoted,  Ta^TUng-Hoog-^em^  or 
''  Imperial  Statute  Book,"  sec.  141,  p.  38---8tate8  that,  in  the  49tb  year  of 
Rang-Hee,  the  population  of  the  empire  was  23,312,300.  "  Last  year," 
he  adds,  ''  the  amount,  according  to  returns,  made  from  all  the  provinces, 
was  307,467,200."  This  proclamation  was  published  by  Reen-Loong  in 
the  53d  year  of  his  reign, — 1794, — ^the  year  before  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy ;  so  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Emperor's  statement  for  that  year 
with  the  one  of  330  millions  given  to  Lord  Macartney  by  Thoo^a-gin ;  but 
the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased,  when  we  find  the  Emperor  representing 
Ihe  whole  population  for  the  49th  year  of  Rang-Hee,— 1712,— at  only  23 
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millions.  On  this  supposition  it  must  have  sank  between  the  yean  130S 
and  1718,  from  sixty  to  twenty-three  millions ;  and  then,  in  the  next  eighty 
years,  suddenly  started  forward  from  23  millions  to  307.  The  conquest  of 
the  empire  by  the  Manchoo  Tartars, — the  now  reigning  dynasty, — took 
place  between  the  reigns  of  Hoong-Woo  and  Kang  Hee» — say  about  the 
year  1650, — and  was  attended  by  long  and  bloody  wars,  that,  no  doubt, 
produced  at  this  time  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  population ;  but  such 
alternations  of  decline  and  progress,  as  are  suggested  by  the  statements  given 
in  the  Emperor's  proclamation,  appear  to  be  wholly  inadmissible.  The 
most  natural,  and  probably  the  true  way  of  accounting  for  the  apparent 
diiBculty,  is  to  suppose  that  the  Emperor  inadvertently  described  as  a  return 
of  the  whole  population,  what  was  intended,  and  is,  in  fact,  described  in 
other  official  publications,  as  a  return  of  tax-payers  only.  Considered  in 
this  light,  and  multiplying  the  number  it  gives  by  five,  it  serves,  as  I  have 
already  said,  for  the  basis  of  an  estimate  of  about  145  millions,— which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  more  recent  accounts.  Unfortunately  for  this 
hypothesis^  the  Emperor  himself  affirms,  in  the  same  proclamation,  that 
**  between'  the  49th  year  of  Kang-Hee  and  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the 
peculation  of  the  empire  had  increased  tLhout^ffefn-fold^''  and  expresses 
some  alarm  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  subsistence  for  the  people,  should 
their  numbers  continue  to  advance  in  the  same  proportion.  Indeed,  the 
principal  object  of  the  proclamation  is  to  enjoin  great  industry  in  raising 
food,  and  great  economy  in  the  use  of  it,  on  the  assumed  ground,  that  the 
population  was  rapidly  outstripping  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  appa- 
rent, therefore,  that  the  Emperor  Keen-Loong  really  supposed  the  return  of 
twenty-three  millions  for  the  year  1712,  to  be  a  return  of  the  whole  indi- 
fidual  population  of  the  empire.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  sovereign 
of  eminent  talent  and  high  literary  accomplishments,  like  Keen-Loong, 
should  have  fallen  into  this  error.  Possibly  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  original  may  discover  s{>me  mistake  in  the  translation,  which  may  enable 
IIS  to  explain  the  mystery.  In  the  meantime,  as  it  has  no  beating  upon  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  official  returns,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
make  us  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate  founded  upon  them,  and  now 
generally  received  as  authentic  and  certain. 

We  may,  therefore,  as  I  remarked  before,  assume  with  safety  for  the 
present  purpose,  that  the  total  population  of  the  Chinese  Empire  amounts, 
in  round  numbers,  to  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  millions.  This  im- 
mense mass  is  distributed  in  different  degrees  of  density  over  a  territory,  the 
extent  of  which  has  been  variously  stated.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  in  his  lecture 
on  China,  reckons  it  in  round  numbers  at  seven  millions  of  square  miles, — 
including,  of  course,  Chinese  Tartary ; — Balbi,  perhaps  the  highest  authority, 
and  who,  in  this  case,  has  the  endorsement  of  Humboldt,  states  it  at 
5,350,000.  This  would  give,  for  the  whole  empire,  a  density  of  about 
seventy  to  the  square  mile.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is, 
however,  concentrated  in  China  proper,  which  includes  1,297,000  square 
miles,  or  830,719.630  English  acres.  On  that  territory  the  population 
stands  to  the  geographical  extent  in  the  ratio  of  257  to  the  square  mile. 
This  is  not  higher  than  the  average  ratio  in  the  thickly-peopled  parts  of 
Europe.  In  some  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  for  example,  the  ratio  is  275; 
in  England,  about  225;  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Lucca,  250.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Yoounau,  in  China  proper,  the  average  is  as  low  as  74,  which  is 
ratlicr  lower  than  it  is  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts ;  while  in  Chee-Lee, 
the  most  populous  of  all,  and  the  one  which  includes  Peking,  the  average 
rises  to  644.     In  the  province  of  Kwantuog  (Canton)  it  is  stated  at  264. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  influence  of  the  state  of  population  upon  the 
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condition  of  llie  people  is  determined  entirely  by  its  density,  and  not  by  the 
amount  that  may  happen  to  be  incorporated  into  one  political  system.  The 
state  of  population  in  China,  considered  as  a  fact  to  be  studied  and  ac- 
counted for,  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  same  class  with  the  state  of  popula- 
tion in  the  thickly-peopled  pans  of  Europe, — such  as  England,  Switzerland, 
4he  Netherlands,  and  the  north  of  Italy. 

The  theory  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  naturally  subsisting  between  die 
state  of  population  and  the  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  has 
of  late  prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  you  have  adopted  as  applica- 
ble to  the  United  States,  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  reward  of  labor,  of 
rate  of  wages,  regularly  declined  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  density  in 
the  population.  You  intimate,  in  one  of  your  letters  to  me,  that  I  shall  find 
the  truth  of  this  principle  confirmed  by  the  existing  state  of  thing's  in  China  : 
in  other  words,  that  the  reward  of  labor  is  lower,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
consequently  in  a  less  comfortable  situation  than  in  other  less  densely  peo* 
pled  countries. 

The  impression  that  I  have  received  from  ray  reading  upon  the  subject, 
as  well  as  from  such  personal  observations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  is 
different ;  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  you,  that,  although  the 
money  price  of  labor,  as  of  most  other  articles,  is  lower  here  than  it  is  in 
\  the  United  Sates^  the  real  rate  of  wages, — that  is,  the  supply  of  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life,  which  the  laborer  is  able  to  procure  with  his  pay, 
is  greater  than  it  is  in  most  other  countries,  including  those  which  we 
regard  as  the  best  administered  and  most  prosperous  in  the  western  world. 

In  the  remarks  which  you  make  upon  the  subject,  in  your  letter,  you  do 
not  go  into  any  detailed  statements  of  the  grounds  of  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  situation  of  the  working  class  in  China.  You  would,  perhaps,  rely,  in 
some  degree,  upon  the  authority  of  Malthus,  who  takes  the  same  view  of  the 
matter  that  you  do, — and  upon  the  evidence,  adduced  in  support  of  it,  in 
his  Essay  on  Population. 

"The  reward  of  labor  in  China,  (he  remarks,)  is  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  in  the  most  abject  state  of  poverty.  The  price  of  labor  is  generally 
found  to  bear  as  small  a  proportion  everywhere  to  the  rate  demanded  for  provisions,  m 
the  common  people  can  suffer.  Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  living  together  in  large 
families,  like  soldiers  in  a  mess,  and  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  messes,  they  are  reduced  to  the  use  of  vegetable  food,  with  a  very  rare 
and  scanty  relish  of  any  annual  substance." 

These  statements  are  given  by  Malthus  on  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Staunton.  He  adds,  on  that  of  Du  Halde,  that,  *'  notwithstanding  the  great 
sobriety  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  the  prodigious  number  of  ihem 
occasions  a  great  deal  of  misery.  There  are  some  so  poor,  that,  being  un- 
able to  supply  their  children  with  common  necessaries,  they  expose  them  in 
the  streets.  In  the  great  cities,  such  as  Canton  and  Peking,  this  shocking 
tight  is  very  common.'' 

He  farther  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Father  Premare,  one  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  writing  to  a  friend,  that — 

"  The  richest  and  most  flourishing  empire  in  the  world  is,  uotwithstandiog,  in  one 
sense,  the  poorest  and  most  misentble  of  all.  The  country,  however  extensive  and  fertile, 
is  not  sufficient  to  support  its  inhabitants.  Four*  timn  a$  much  territory  would  be  neea* 
$arjf  to  place  them  at  their  eeue.  In  Canton  alone,  there  is,  without  exaggeration,  more 
than  a  million  of  souls;  and  in  a  town,  thiee  or  four  miles  distant,  (Foo-Shaw,)  a  still 
greater  number.  Who,  then,  can  count  the  inhabitants  of  the  province?  But  what  is 
Miis  to  the  whole  empire,  which  contains  fifteen  gi*eat  provinces,  all  equally  peopled  1 
To  how  many  millions  would  snch  a  oalcalation  amount  T  A  third  part  of  thU  infinUe 
population  loonld  hardly  Jind  tuffieietU  rice  to  tupport  iteelf  properly. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  extreme  misery  impels  a  people  to  the  most  dreadful  excesses. 
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A  spectator  ia  China,  who  examiBM  thiogt  clotelj,  will  not  be  sarpriaed,  that  mothera 
destroy,  or  expose  many  of  their  children, — that  parents  sell  their  daughters  for  a  trifle,-— 
that  the  people  are  selBsh,  and  that  there  are  sach  numbers  of  robbers.  The  surprise  is, 
that  nothing  still  more  dreadful  should  happen ;  and  that  in  times  of  famine,  which  are 
here  but  too  frequent,  millions  of  people  should  perish  with  hunger,  without  having 
recourse  to  those  dreadful  extremities  of  which  we  read  examples  in  the  history  of 
Europe. 

**  It  cannot  be  said,  in  China,  as  in  Europe,  that  the  poor  are  idle,  and  might  gain  a 
sabsistence  if  they  would  work.  The  labors  and  efforts  of  these  people  are  beyond  con- 
ception.  A  Chinese  will  pass  whole  days  in  digging  the  earth, — sonketimes  up  to  the 
knees  in  water, — and  in  the  evenings  i»  happy  to  eat  a  liUle  gpoonful  of  rice,  and  to  drink 
the  insipid  water  in  which  it  wa$  boiled.     This  is  all  that  they  have  in  general." 

These  are  the  principal  authorities  cited  by  Malthus  in  support  of  his 
assertions  in  regard  to  the  supposed  **  abject  poverty"  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  the  *'  extreme  smailness''  of  the  reward  of  their  labor,  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  in  other  countries. 

As  respects  the  supposed  practice  of  exposing  infant  children,  alluded  to 
in  the  above  extract  and  elsewhere,  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  very 
wretched  state  of  the  working  classes  in  China,  I  cannot,  of  course,  go  into 
detail  in  the  short  compass  of  a  letter.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in 
some  of  the  statements  made  upon  this  subject,  the  truth  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  crime  in  question  is  not  more  frequent  than  it  is 
in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  Christian  world, — particularly  in  some  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  If  the  view  which  I  take  of 
the  state  of  the  people  be  correct,  it  must  be  attributed,  when  it  does  occur, 
to  the  same  causes  which  produce  it  elsewhere,  viz.,  in  shame,  or  sheer  profli- 
gacy, and  not  to  an  extremity  of  destitution,  which,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  is  itself  entirely  imaginary. 

Before  entering  into  particulars,  I  will  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
density  of  population — even  taking  into  view  only  China  proper — is  not 
greater,  as  I  have  shown,  than  it  is  in  the  thickly-peopled  parts  of  Europe. 
If  this  supposed  wretchedness  of  the  mass  of  the  people  be  real,  and  be, 
also,  the  effect  of  the  density  of  the  population,  how  happens  it  that  it  does 
not  exist  in  England,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Italy — 
countries,  in  which  the  population  is  of  about  the  same  density  as  in  China, 
and  which  are,  by  general  acknowledgment,  precisely  the  most  prosperous 
and  flourishing  parts  of  Europe  ?  It  is  obvious,  that  the  wretchedness  sup* 
posed  is  either  imaginary  and  unreal,  or  that,  so  far  as  it  may  be  real,  it  is 
the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  since  the  same  density  of  population,  existing 
in  other  countries,  not  only  does  not  produce  this  effect,  but  coincides  with 
the  most  remarkable  developments  of  national  prosperity  that  are  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Again  :  we  are  told  by  Father  Premare,  in  the  extract  given  above,  that 
'*  there  is  not  rice  enough  grown  to  support  one-third  of  the  population  ;" — 
yet  rice,  we  know,  is  the  main  article  of  food.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
other  two-thirds  7  It  is  obvious,  that,  if  this  assertion  were  true,  it  would 
take  but  one  or  two  years  to  reduce  the  population  to  a  third  of  the  present 
amount.  This  remark  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  the  degree  of  attentioo 
which  is  due  to  the  statements  of  the  worthy  father,  considered  as  scientific 
data.  He  was  a  person  of  superior  talent  and  excellent  character,  and, 
withal,  a  very  good  writer ; — ^large  portions  of  l^s  correspondence,  as  given 
in  the  Lettreg  Curieusea  et  Edificantes,  in  which  the  letter  here  quoted  is 
contained,  are  very  interesting.  But  he  evidently  wrote,  on  this  occasion, 
with  no  view  to  scientific  accuracy,  and  really  means  nothing  more  than 
that  the  Empire  of  China  was  very  populous,  and  that  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  there  was,  at  times,  a  great  deal  of  suffering  among  the  poor. 
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ET«n  thifl  immenee  disproporticMa  between  the  supply  of  food  and  the 
number  of  mouths  does  not  satisfy  the  worthy  father,  who,  afier  stating  that 
there  is  not  rice  enough  raised  to  support  more  than  a  third  of  the  people, 
remarks,  as  you  have  seen,  in  another  part  of  the  same  passage,  that  there  is 
not  territory  enough  to  furnish  food  for  more  than  a  quarter.  ^*  Four  times 
as  much  territory  would  he  necessary  to  place  the  people  at  their  easeP — 
Now,  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  China,  including  Chinese  Tartary,  is 
reckoned  by  the  best  geographers,  as  I  have  already  stated,  at  5,350,000 
square  miles.  The  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  available  for  agricultural 
purposes,  is  about  twenty  million  square  miles.  .  Four  times  the  territory 
of  China  would  be  equal  to  the  whole,  surface  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  it  is 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  According  to  the  statement  of  Father  Premare, 
therefore,  it  would  require  the  whole  possible  produce  of  the  globe  to  supply 
with  food  the  population  of  the  Empire  of  China,  which,  when  he  wrote, 
amounted  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Truly,  the  Jesuit,  if  he 
calculated  their  appetites  upon  his  own,  must  have  been,  like  Sbylock's 
attendant  in  the  play,  a  '*  huge  feeder."  It  is  estimated  that  in  England, 
which  is  not  a  productive  country,  an  acre  laid  down  in  wheat  will  supply 
more  than  enough  for  the  food  of  two  men, — laid  down  in  potatoes,  it  will 
furnish  food  for  six.  As  rice  is  one  o^*  the  most  productive  articles  that  can 
be  raised,  and  as,  in  China,  two  crops  are  regularly  gathered  every  year  from 
the  same  land,  it  would  be  fair  to  take  a  higher  number  than  six,  as  that  of 
the  men  who  can  be  supported  in  China  by  the  produce  of  an  acre  :  but 
assuming  the  same  ratio  for  the  sake  of  moderation,  and  reckoning  the  five 
million  square  miles  of  territory  at  four  thousand  million  English  acres,  we 
shall  have,  multiplying  these  by  six,  twenty-four  thousand  millions  as  the 
number  of  men  who  might  be  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  present  terri- 
tory of  China,  if  it  were  all  under  cultivation.  There  is,  therefore,  even 
now,  when  the  population  is  about  triple  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Premare, 
*'  ample  room  to  raise  enough"  for  a  still  larger  addition.  Four  tiroes  the 
territory  of  China,  on  the  same  calculation,  would  feed  about  a  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  men. 

So  much  for  the  scientific  value  of  Father  Premare's  observations  in  po- 
litical economy.  The  general  considerations  that  I  have  now  presented 
might,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  of  themselvea  to  refute  statements  resting  upon 
so  little  evidence,  and  carrying  with  them  such  decisive  internal  proof  of 
inaccuracy — not  to  say  the  wildest  jumping  in  the  dark.  But  the  real  test 
of  truth  is,  after  all,  an  appeal  to  facts.  Are  the  mass  of  the  people  in  China  , 
in  the  state  of  abject  wretchedness  here  supposed,  or  are  they  not  ?  Is  the 
reward  of  labor  barely  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  ?  or  is  it, 
at  least,  equal  to  what  it  is  in  the  most  prosperous  and  flowishing  commu- 
nities in  Christendom  ?  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  neither  the  present 
missionaries,  who  have  given  their  appalling  accounts  of  the  misery  of  the 
people,  nor  their  modern  British  disciples,  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
inform  themselves  as  to  what  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  really  are.  A  few  facts  of  this  kind  would  elucidate  the  sub* 
ject  more  than  whole  volumes  of  mere  speculation.' 

The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  daily  laborer  is  the  most  correct 
index  that  we  can  have  of  the  average  reward  of  mere  labor  in  all  its 
branches,  taken  independently  of  skill  in  every  other  extraneous  circum- 
stance. The  wages  usually  paid  to  domestic  servants  in  China  are  five 
dollars  a  month.  I  am  also  informed  on  good  authority,  and  find  it  stated 
in  a  well-written  article  in  the  Chinese  Repository^  now  before  me,  that  the 
wages  paid  to  servants  by  foreigners  here,  are  about  the  same  with  those 
which  they  receive  from  their  own  countrymen.     It  appears,  from  the  same 
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authority,  that  the  wages  of  a  laborer  in  the  field  or  the  workshop,  are  gen* 
erally  one  mace  a  day.  Porters,  menials,  and  other  mere  laborers,  get  about 
the  same.  One  mace  a  day  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  the  average  rate 
of  the  reward  of  mere  daily  labor  in  China.  A  mace  is  the  tenth  part  of  a 
tael^  and  about  the  seventh  part  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  or  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  cents. 

Persons  of  the  description  here  mentioned  can  be  boarded  at  from  a  dol* 
lar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  month.  Mine  are  boarded  at  $1.50.  Their 
food,  as  thus  provided,  is  not,  as  Father  Premare  describes  that  of  tliepoor 
Chinese  in  general,  "  a  little  spoonful  of  rice,"  nor  their  drink,  the  '*  in- 
sipid water  in  which  it  was  boiled."  They  have  for  their  $1.50  the 
month,  as  much  rice  as  they  can  eat  Uiree  times  a  day.  This  is  the  great 
staple  of  food  with  all  classes,  from  the  Emperor  downwards.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  have  fish,  fowls,  and  pork  in  abundance :  beef  and  mutton  are 
scarce  and  dear.  They  have  also  an  ample  supply  of  ve^^etables  and  fruits — 
such  as  oranges  and  bananas.  For  drink,  they  have  tea  at  discretion  at  all 
hours.     This  is  the  universal  beverage  throughout  the  empire. 

I  may  add  here,  that  the  worthy  Father  Premare,  who  has  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  Chinese  literature  by  his  excellent  Grammar,  but  who  is 
naturally  not  so  much  at  home  in  the  kitchen  as  be  is  in  the  library,  haa 
made  a  rather  amusing  mistake  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  *'  the  water  in 
which  the  rice  is  boiled."  The  Chinese,  who  are  very  particular  in  pre- 
paring their  rice,  employ  but  little  water  in  boiling  it ;  and  permit  the 
whole  to  evaporate  before  they  consider  the  rice  as  fit  for  use  The  rice» 
when  served,  is  perfectly  dry ;  each  kernel  is  entirely  separate  from  the 
rest,  and  "  the  insipid  water  in  which  it  was  boiled,"  has  all  gone  off  in  va* 
por.  Famine-struck,  as  Father  Premare  supposes  him  to  be,  the  poorest 
Chinese  would  not  touch  a  dish  of  rice  which  should  have  left  behind  it  in 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  boiled,  this  ''  insipid  potation,"  although  a  simi- 
lar mess  is  daily  consumed  with  infinite  relish  throughout  our  well-fed  and 
luxurious  New-England.  At  the  South  they  understand  the  matter  better, 
and  boil  their  rice  as  well  as  the  Chinese. 

I  mentioned  above  that  good,  common  board  may  be  had  at  from  one  to 
one  dollar  fifly  the  month.  As  an  instance  of  the  former  rate,  Mr,  Brown, 
a  missionary  clergyman,  who  keeps  a  school  for  Chinese  boys  at  Hong- 
Kon^,  in  which  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  pupils,  boards  them  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  a  month,  in  the  mann^  described  above. 

The  average  cost  of  rice  is  about  one  and  a  half  taels  the  pearl,  (133^ 
lbs.,)  or  a  cent  a  pound;  and  a  pound  of  rice  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  eat 
in  a  day.  The  daily  laborer  receives,  therefore,  in  his  mace^  an  amount  of 
money  equivalent  in  value  to  the  daily  subsistence  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
men.  If  he  be  the  head  of  a  family,  comprised  of  four  or  five  persons,  he 
has  at  his  distposa),  ader  providing  for  his  and  their  subsistence,  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  nine  or  ten  persons,  to  be  employed  in  providing  himself 
and  his  family  with  clothes,  lodging,  books  and  other  necessaries  and  com- 
forts. These  are  all  to  be  had  at  the  most  moderate  rates.  *'  A  common 
laborer,"  says  the  authority,  I  just  quoted,  *' can  live  for  $2.25  a  month, 
including  clothes  and  rent ;  but  $3  is  probably  nearer  the  average.  Cotton 
clothing  costs  from  $4  to  $5  a  year."  The  people,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  living  together  in  large  establish- 
ments, composed  of  several  branches  of  the  same  family.  In  consequence 
of  this  truly  admirable  system,  which  combines  all  the  supposed  advantages 
of  the  visionary  scheme  of  "  communities,"  without  any  of  its  dangers  and 
absurdities,  the  expenses  of  individuals  are  greatly  reduced.  '*  Eight, 
twelve    fifteen,  forty,  and  even  sixty  persons,"  says  the  authority  I  have  al* 
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read  J  quoted,  '^Bometiines  live  in  on^  house.  This,  of  course,  reduces  the 
individual  expenses ;  and  this  practice  is  so  common,  that  $2.50  may  be 
taken  as  the  average  rate  of  bnard.'*  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  this 
economical,  social  aii'J  truly  Christian  custom  might  extend  itself  to  other 
countries.  It  is  constantly  recommended  to  the  Chinese  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  empire,  and  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  chapters  of 
the  famous  Sacred  Edicts  written  by  the  ^Emperor  Yoong-Ching,  about  a 
century  ago^->a  sort  of  summary  of  political  and  social  duty,  which  is  read 
publicly  every  month  by  the  provincial  magistrates  to  assemblies  of  the 
people  thrqughout  the  whole  empire.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
matters,  to  which  I  need  not  here  allude,  our  philosophers,  philanthropists, 
and  even  missionaries,  might  with  advantage  take  a  few  lessons  in  political, 
moral  and  religious  doctrine  from  the  people  whom  they  are  so  anxious  to 
enlighten,  and  whom  they  consider  as  so  far  below  themselves  in  the  scale 
of  civilization. 

Such,  however,  are  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  working 
•classes  in  China.  The  account  of  a  laborer  of  the  lowest  class  with  the 
world  will  stand,  on  an  average,  nearly  as  follows : 

Aaiuial  income,  at  $5  the  month, $60  00 

Board,  clothet  and  rent,  at  $2  35tliemobth, 27  00 

Suipliuiy  to  be  employed  in  supporting  a  £uiuly>  books,  luxuries  and  savings, $33  00 

The  correctness  of  the  statements  given  is,  for  the  most  part,  within  my 
own  knowledge ;  and  where  they  rest  on  evidence,  the  authority  is  unques- 
tionable. You  will  judge  for  yourself  how  far  they  are  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  '*  abject  wretchedness."  From  a  view  of  these  statements,  as 
well  as  of  what  I  see  around  me,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  people,  I 
should  say  on  the  contrary,  that  the  working  population  of  China  are  better 
fed,  better  clothed,  better  lodged,  on  the  whole  happier,  and  even  higher  in 
the  scale  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  on  the 
globe.  I  doubt  whether,  even  in  New-England,  where  the  money-price  of 
labor  is  so  much  higher,  either  the  laborer  or  the  small  cultivator  enjoys  ^o 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  the  Chinese.  Certainly  the  half-starved  and 
over-worked  wretches  that  crowd  the  factories,  mines  and  work-houses  of 
England,  and  pass  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  establishments  with  every 
oscillation  in  the  ever-varying  scale  of  prices,  cannot  pretend  to  an  equality 
with  him. 

But  without  adverting  to  these  less  forward  classes,  although  they  com- 
pose more  than  half  of  the  working  population  of  England,  and  taking  into 
view  only  the  best  paid  and  the  best  situated  portion  of  the  agricultural  la- 
borers, the  proportion  between  the  money  price  of  their  labor  and  the  usual 
supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence  is  far  below  what  it  is  in  China.  The 
laborers  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  estate  had  their  wages  raised  very  recently  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  on  account  of  the  present  scarcity.  Their 
ordinary  wages  are  twelve  shillingSj  and  the  average  reward  of  agricultural 
labor  does  not  exceed  ten,  or  6C26  a  year.  A  quarter  of  wheat  is  considered 
as  the  usual  supply  for  the  subsistence  of  an  individual.  This,  at  sixty 
shillings,  or  e£3,  absorbs  about  an  eighth  of  his  income,  and  leaving  him  but 
seven  eighths  for  his  family,  clothing,  rent,  and  other  expenses ;  while  tlie 
personal  subsistence  of  the  labourer  in  China,  absorbs,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
one-fifleenth  of  his  money  wages.  The  comparative  dearness  of  all  the  necesp 
saries  and  comforts  of  life  in  England  increases  the  difference  still  further. 
The  tea  which  the  Chinese  laborer  drinks  from  morning  till  night  for  next  to 
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nothing,  paya  in  England  a  duty  of  a  shilling  a  poand,  in  addition  to  the  cost, 
and  is,  ofcourse,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  I  cannot  here  pursue  the  sub- 
ject into  further  details,  but  I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  satifify  you  be- 
yond a  doubt,  of  the  truth  of  my  general  proposition,  that  the  revrard  of 
labor  in  China  is  fully  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the  laborer, 
and  quite  equal  to  what  it  is  in  the  most  prosperous  communities  of  Europe 
and  America. 

The  account  given  by  Father  Premare,  in  the  above  extract,  of  the  ooih 
dition  of  the  working  classes  in  China,  though  vague,  and  when  analyzed, 
entirely  without  value  for  any  scientific  purpose,  is  yet  fitted  to  leave  a  dis- 
agreeable impression  upon  the  mind ;  and  coming,  as  it  does,  from  an  intelli- 
gent eye-witness,  can  hardly  fail,  unless  contrasted  with  other  representations 
of  the  same  kind,  from  equally  good  authority,  to  produce  some  effect.  It 
forms,  however,  a  sort  of  exception  to  the  general  character  of  the  accounts 
given  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  little  un- 
fair in  Mr.  Malthus,  to  pick  out  those  two  or  three  passages  from  a  large 
mass  of  matter  contained  in  the  same  collection,  almost  the  whole  of  which 
has  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  Indeed,  the  disposition  of  the  Jesuits  to 
see  everything  here  en  beau,  has  been  a  standing  topic  of  reproach  against 
these  worthy  fathers ;  and,  if  their  authority  can  be  depended  on,  China  must 
be  regarded,  not  merely  as  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  community,  but  as  a 
sort  of  earthly  Elysium  At  the  risk  of  making  my  letter  tedious,  I  will 
extract  one  or  two  passages  of  this  kind,  as  an  ofl&et  to  the  J^r^miade  of 
Father  Primare,  who,  inconsistently  enough,  in  the  midst  of  his  lamentation 
over  the  "  abject  wretchedness"  and  ''  utter  destitution"  cf  the  people,  him- 
self pronounces  China  to  be  the  *'  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  commu- 
nity on  the  globe." 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  Father  Fontaney  to 
Father  de  la  Chaise,  the  well-known  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.  It  describes 
the  aspect  of  the  country  between  Peking  and  ShenSee. 

**  The  ro«d  from  Peking  to  the  province  of  Shen-See,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  that 
I  ever  saw.  Yon  para  through  nine  or  ten  cities,  and  among  others,  that  ot  Pao-tim-foOf 
the  residence  of  the  Viceroy.  The  whole  country  is  level  and  well  cultivated,  the  road 
smooth,  and  in  many  places  bordered  with  trees,  and  with  walls  to  protect  and  secure 
the  fields.  For  the  whole  way  there  is  a  cotitinual  passmg  of  men,  carts,  and  beasts  of 
burden.  In  the  course  of  every  league,  you  meet  with  two  or  three  villages,  not  inclu- 
ding those  which  you  see  at  a  distance  from  the  road.  The  rivers  are  crossed  by  solid 
bridges  of  several  arches.  The  most  considerable  of  them  is  that  of  Loo-Ko-Kias^  three 
leagues  from  Peking.  The  parapets  of  this  bridge  are  of  marble,  and  on  each  side  are  a 
hundred  and  forty-eight  marble  posts;  at  each  extremity,  four  elephants,  recumbent  in 
marble,  guard  the  entrance." 

This  is  not  the  picture  of  a  country  where  the  working  classes  are  in  a 
state  of  abject  wretchedness.  Take  now  a  more  rural  scene.  The  follow- 
ing is  part  of  a  letter  from  Father  Du  Mailla,  and  gives  a  description  of  the 
Chinese  part  of  the  Island  of  Formosa : 

**  The  part  of  Formosa  possessed  b^  the  Chinese  certainly  deserves  the  name  that  has 
been  given  to  it.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  country.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  sky  always 
clear.  The  soil  is  watered  bv  a  number  of  small  rivers,  and  produces  every  species  of 
grain-~-wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  others — also,  most  of  the  fruits  peculiar  to  the  Indies,  such 
as.oranges,  bananas,  ananas,  guagavas,  papayas,  and  cocoanuts,  together  wiih  peaches,  apri- 
cots, figs,  grapes,  chestnuts,  pomegranates,  and  the  rest  that  flourish  in  Europe  and 
America.  Their  water-melons  are  much  larger  than  ours,  and  are  highly  relished  by 
the  Chinese,  altboueh  they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Brazil.  Tobacco  and  sugar  succeed 
perfectly  well.  All  these  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  are  so  beautifully  arranged,  that, 
after  the  rice  has  been  transplanted  and  set  out  again  in  squares,  the  whole  plain  has  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  garden  rather  than  a  field." 
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But,  without  dwelliiig  on  the  mere  external  appearance  of  the  conntry, 
which  is,  after  all,  only  an  indirect,  though  sure  test  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  I  will  direct  your  attention  somewhat  more  particularly  to  the  de- 
scription given  by  Father  Jacquemin,  of  the  Island  of  Tsong-ming,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yang- Ts&'Kiang,  (Child  of  the  Ocean,)  and  the  mode  of 
subsistence  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  island  is  not  one  of  the  most  favorably  situated  or  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  in  the  empire.  It  was  originally  like  the  Netherlands,  a  sand-bank, 
and  was  gradually  raised  by  deposits  from  the  current  of  the  river,  until  it 
became  an  island,  some  eighty  English  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth ;  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  strait  twenty  miles  wide.  The 
first  inhabitants  were  convicts,  sentenced  to  reside  there,  as  a  puuishment 
for  their  crimes ;  the  place  being,  at  the  time,  a  mere  unproductive  marsh, 
overgrown  with  weeds.  By  them  it  was  gradually  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  settlement  increased  in  numbers  and  importance,  other 
persons  of  a  better  character  came  over  from  the  continent,  and  the  popula- 
tion thickened,  until,  notwithstanding  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  situ- 
ation, it  has  become  as  dense  as  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  Father  Jacque- 
min does  not  give  the  exact  proportion  between  the  territory  and  the  popu- 
lation, but  describes  the  whole  island,  as  in  a  manner  "  one  continuous  vil^ ' 
lage."     His  account  of  the  appearance  of  it  is  as  follows : 

*<  The  aspect  of  the  island  is  very  agreeable.  The  multitude  of  houses  with  which  the 
whole  country  is  covered,  delight  the  eve.  At  short  distances  from  each  other,  are  large 
towns,  having  numerous,  warehouses  and  shops,  provided  in  abundance  with  every  sort  of 
desira  )le  articles ;  some  with  rich  silks  and  other  stuffs;  some  with  necessaries,  comforts 
and  luxuries  for  the  table ;  others  with  furniture  and  all  sorts  of  household  articles.  Be- 
tween  these  towns  are  scattered  about  as  many  separate  houses,  as  there  are  families  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  labors.  These  houses  are  of  different  kinds ;  the  best  are  of  brick, 
roofed  with  tiles  ;  others  are  made  of  bamboo  and  roofed  with  straw.  The  whole  island 
is  intersected  in  all  directions  with  canals,  both  sides  of  which  are  commonly  planted  with 
trees.  The  high-ways,  which  are  very  narrow,  on  account  of  the  limited  extent  of  the 
territory,  are  bordered  everywhere  with  small  houses  of  entertainment  for  the  use  of 
travellers.     You  would  almost  imagine  that  the  whole  Uland  iaxme  immense  village  !" 

This,  you  will  perceive,  is  the  picture  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  least  favored  by  nature,  and  in  which  subsistence,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  fertility  of  soil,  is  attainable  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  fully  as  populous  as  the  most  fertile  provinces ;  and  it  is  here, 
therefore,  if  anywhere  in  China,  that  we  shall  find  this  pressure  of  the  pop- 
ulation against  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  which  the  British  economists  are 
in  so  much  dread.  Unfortunately  for  their  theories,  it  appears  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  Netherlands,  and  various  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
most  densely  peopled  countries  are  precisely  those,  in  which  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  cheapest  and  most  abundant.  Father  Jacquemin  anticipates 
the  difficulty,  and  enters  with  a  good  deal  of  detail  into  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  solved.  This  he  was  able  to  do  from  having  resided  many 
years  on  the  island,  which  was  the  scene  of  his  mission.  The  passage  is, 
therefore,  on  every  account,  peculiarly  instructive  and  valuable.  This  must 
be  my  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  an  extract  of  some  length. 

**You  will,  doubtless,  inc^uire,  my  reverend  father,"  he  writes  to  his  correspondent, 
**  how  so  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  can  subsist  upon  so  small  and  naturally  so  nnpro- 
dactive  an  island?  The  details  that  I  shall  proceed  to  give  you,  will  show  you  with 
what  facility  this  apparently  difficult  work  is  accomplished. 

^  *'  In  the  first  place,  every  inch  of  ground  is  turned  to  account.  The  land  is  of  three 
kinds.  The  marshes  on  the  coast  produce  nothing  but  bamboo.  This  is  employed  as 
material  for  the  poorer  sort  of  houses — as  an  article  of  trade  with  the  neighboring  coast — 
as  fire,  wood,  and  as  fuel  to  be  used  in  the  furnaces  in  preparing  salt.  *  You  see,'  said  one 
of  his  converts  to  the  worthy  missionary,  '  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  supplying  u« 
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wHb  tiMte  reeds  lo  nearly  at  hand.  If  we  had  to  so  to  a  dktance  ibr  theu,  we  coold 
never  sapport  the  fatigae,  and  we  ooald  make  no  Biut.' 

"  The  second  Bort  of  land  is  the  upland.  Upoa  this  they  raise  annually  two  crops — 
one  of  some  sort  of  grain,  such  as  wheat,  barl^,  &c.,  which  is  reaped  in  May;  the  other  o{ 
rice  or  cotton,  which  is  reaped  in  September.  The  culture  of  the  rice  is  the  most  la- 
borioas,  as  it  most  be  kept  constantJy  under  water,  and  is  all  transplanted  by  hand.  Tfap 
water  they  use  is  the  sea-wator  from  the  canals ;  and  '  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of 
Providence/  says  the  excellent  missienary,  '  this  water,  which  is  salt  at  all  other  times  of 
the  year,  becomes  fresh  when  they  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  irrigating  the  crop.' 

'*  There  is  a  third  sort  of  land,  scattered  in  spots  about  the  island,  of  a  grey  color,  and 
apparently  stenle,  but  which  the  people  turn  to  good  aoyrant,  by  making  salt  of  it.  It 
appears  to  be  saturated  with  thia  article.  They  collect  the  earth  into  heaps,  upon  which 
they  poar  water.  This  running  through,  carries  the  salt  with  it  in  solution,  and  is  after- 
wards boiled  down  over  furnaces  by  the  women  and  children.  In  this  way  they  provide 
salt  for  their  own  censamption,  and  obtain  an  article  for  trade  with  the  Deigfaboriag  con- 
tinent. 

"  The  produce  of  their  agricultaral  and^nanufacturinff  labor  beyond  their  own  consump- 
tion, is  exchanged  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  fish,  tresh  and  salted,  which  are  among 
the  staple  articles  of  food.  Very  few  of  the  natives  are  employed  in  the  fisheries;  bat 
at  the  proper  season,  an  'iniinite  number  of  fishing  boats  arrive,  loaded  with  iraeh  fish  of 
ezeellent  qoality.'  Some  of  these  are  particnlarly  described.  One  of  the  beat  weighs^ 
on  the  average,  not  less  than  forty  pounds ;  another,  called  the  yellow  JUh,  resembles  the 
cod.  'It  is  mcredible  what  quantities  of  these  fish  are  consumed  fresh,  along  the  whole 
coast  of  the  continent,  from  To-Keen  to  Shan-Toong,  beside  those  that  are  salted  where 
they  are  taken.  All  these  fish  are  sold  at  very  low  prices,  although  the  charges  are  con- 
siderable ;  for,*  says  the  worthy  father, '  the  dealers  are  obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  po^ 
chase  a  permit  to  carry  on  the  trade  from  the  Mandarin ;  then  to  go  twenty  leagues  into 
the  country  to  get  a  sup^y  of  ice ;  then  to  bay  the  fish  as  it  comes  from  the  net,  and 

glaoe  it  on  layers  of  ice  in  the  hold  of  their  innks,  as  they  pack  herrings  in  casks  at 
lieppok      In  this  way  fish  is  transported  to  distant  plaoea,  and  is  stiU  sold  extremely 
cheap.' 

* 

All  this  does  not  look  much  like  absolute  starvation  ;  but  '*  these/'  says 
the  father, ''  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  prodp' 
gious  tntdtitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island."  Between  the  six.th  and 
the  ninth  months  they  import  immense  quantities  of  salted  fish  from  tlie 
continent  It  is  made  along  the  whole  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  Shan-Toong.  Large  tracts  upon  the  shore  are  so  arranged,  that  at  the 
season  when  the  fish  from  the  sea  or  from  the  river  frequent  them,  the  water 
is  let  off,  and  the  fish  are  taken  by  hand  They  are  then  salted,  and  sold  to 
the  islanders  at  very  low  rates. 

"  The  soil  is  not  favorable  to  fruits,  but  is  excellent  for  vegetables,  of  which  they  have 
the  ^eatest  abundance.  From  the  seeds  of  some  of  these  they  make  oil  of  very  good 
quahtj,  which  is  used  for  sauces.  *  Oar  French  cooks,'  savs  the  father,  *  would  be  rather 
surpnsed  to  learn  that  the  Chinese  are  not  behind  them  in  gastronomic  science.  Their 
dishes  are  not  inferior  to  ours  in  flavor,  and  are  much  less  costly.  With  a  few  beans  and 
a  little  flour  of  rice  or  wheat,  they  know  how  to  prepare  a  variety  of  dishes  of  excellent 
flavor.* 

''  The  most  common  meat  is  pork :  it  is  better  than  that  of  Europe,  and  is  considered 
by  the  Chinese  as  £iir  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country.  Geese,  ducks,  and  especially 
fowls,  are  very  abundant,  and  much  cheaper  than  in  Europe.  In  winter  the  coast  is 
covered  with  wild  fowl,  which  are  taken  in  nets.     Cows  are  used  only  for  work. 

**  There  are  no  grapes  on  the  island,  bat  the  inhabitants  hare  wine  in  abundance,  made 
horn  rioe.  The  nee  is  steeped  in  water  with  some  other  ingredients  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days.  It  is  afterwards  boiled,  and  when  the  grain  is  dissolved,  the  liquor  ferments  and 
sends  up  a  thick  vapor.  This  operation  being  over,  there  remains  in  the  vessel  a  pure 
wine,  which  is  drawn  off  and  preserved  in  earthen  jars.  From  the  lees  they  prepare  a 
distilled  spirit,  equal  in  strength  to  our  brandy. 

*'  Large  numbers  of  persons  are  employed  in  carrying  on  the  trade,  required  by  these 
exchanges ;  and  this  extensive  commerce  gives  support  to  a  part  of  the  ineoTiceivable 
multitude  of  ihe  inhabitants.  It  is  never  interrupted,  excepting  on  the  first  days  of  the 
year,  which  are  devoted  to  visiting  and  amusement.  At  all  other  times  there  is  a  contin- 
ual coming  and  going  in  town  and  country.  Some  are  bringing  from  the  continent  an 
immense  quantity  of  rice,  that  which  is  raised  on  the  island  not  being  suflScient  to  sup- 
port the  people  for  two  months.  Others  are  carrying  to  the  continent  their  cotton — their 
clothes,  and  their  other  manufactures,  or  returning  with  all  sorts  of  supplies,  which  find  a 
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ready  Bfile.    I  have  seen  traders,  ibr  example^  wIiq,  within  tbr^e  or  fimr  days  after  their 
retain*  bad  sold  as  many  as  six  thousand  cases  proper  for  the  season. 

"  The  very  poorest  persons,  with  a  litte  economy,  find  an  easy  subsisteoce.  Many  fami- 
lies, composea  of  father,  mother,  and  two  or  three  children,  beginning  with  a  capital  of  ft 
dollar  or  two,  live  comfortably  on  the  profit  of  their  little  basiness^  wear  silk  dreasea  os 
gala  days,  and  in  a  few  years,  amass  enough  to  be  able  to  oarry  qu  an  extensive  trade. 
Tbifi  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence.  A  person  so  situated,  determines,  ibr  example,  to 
open  a  little  house  of  refreshment  *,  with  his  dollar  or  two  in  band,  he  buys  a  little  sugar, 
wheat-flour  and  rice.  These  articles  he  makes  ap  into  cakes,  and  exposes  them  >for  sale  an 
hoar  or  two  before  day*light,  to  kindle,  (w  they  aaj  bere,^  the  appetiie  of  travelleia.  No 
sooner  is  the  shop  open,  than  the  whole  stock  is  taken  oft  by  the  villagers  and  travellers^ 
the  workmen,  porters,  suitors  in  the  courts,  and  the  boys,  (for  everybody  here  rises  be- 
times,) so  that  before  noon  the  shopman  has  already  doubled  his  capital  three  or  four 
times  over,  and  is  ready  to  stock  bis  shop  on  a  larger  scale  the  following  day. 

"  There  are  about  tour  thousand  soldiers  stationed  on  the  island,  who  receive  a  aQm  in 
money  equivalent  to  about  five  cents,  and  a  measure  (about  a  pound)  of  rice  a  day,  which 
is  the  quantity  considered  sufficient  for  a  man's  subsistence.  They  are  occasionally  re- 
viewed, bu^  at  other  times,  they  are  allowed  to  employ  themselves  in  any  way  they  pre- 
fer ;  so  that  the  phice  of  a  common  soldier  is  a  good  business,  and  is  songht  for,  instead 
oi  being  Ahunned,  as  in  Europe.  There  are  also,  on  the  island,  about  four  hundred  lite* 
rary  graduates,  *' promoted  men"  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  persons  who  have  distio- 
giiiKhed  themselves  at  the  great  triennial  literary  examination  for  the  province,  and  receive 
a  pension  from  the  government,  with  a  right  to  an  appointment  on  the  occurrence  of  a  va- 
cancy. There  are  also  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  who  have  received  the  higher  degrees,  and 
a  large  number  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty,  who  come  every  three  jrears  to 
attend  the  examination  and  qualify  themselves  for  promotion.  At  the  head  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  island  is  a  Mandarin  of  the  literary  clas^,  who  receives  and  pays  over  the 
taxes,  dispenses  justice  iti  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  maintains  the  public  peace.  The 
people,  though  considered  less  polished  in  their  manners  than  some  of  their  neighbon,  aro 
courteous,  cheerful,  and  in  general  kind  to  each  other  in  their  mutual  intercoime ;  present* 
ing,  on  the  whole,  the  appearance  of  an  eminently  thriving,  prosperous,  and  well  ordered 
community." 

Here,  then,  is  another  example,  precisely  parallel  to  that  of  the  Ne« 
therlanda  in  Europe, — which,  of  itself,  entirely  demoliehes  \}^e  permanent _ 
starvation  theory  in  all  \Xa  parts.  The  island  has  attained  the  utmost 
possible  density  of  population  under  every  disadvantage  of  soil,  climate 
and  mode  of  settlement.  What  then  becomes  of  the  supposition,  that 
population  naturally  keeps  pace  with  fertility  of  soiH  Again:  tjie  cli- 
mate  does  not  afford  from  its  own  products  the  means  of  feeding  the 
people  for  two  out  of  the  twelve  months,  notwithstanding  which,  the 
supply  of  provisions  at  the  lowest  rates  and  of  all  descriptions, — ^iish, 
flesh,  fowl,  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  doctrine,  that,  as  soon  as  the  best  soils  are 
taken  into  cultivation,  population  presses  against  the  means  of  subsist* 
ence, — in  other  words, — that  there  is  a  permanent  scarcity  1  One  such 
ease,  I  repeat,  is,  of  itself,  a  complete  and  unanswerable  refutation  of  the 
whole  theory. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  close  this  long,  and,  I  fear,  very  tedious  letter. 
I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  depressed  "  abject  poverty^'  of  the 
working  classes  in  China,  which  baa  been  adduced  by  Malthus  and 
others  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  anti-population  theory,  is  en« 
tirely  unreal  and  imaginary — ''  that,  far  from  being  less  favorably  situated 
in  regard  to  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  than  the 
same  class  in  other  countries, — they  are  probably  better  fed,  clothed, 
lodged,  in  one  word,  better  paid,  than  the  working  class  of,  perhaps,  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  that  money  wages  are  lower  than 
they  are  with  us  in  the  United  States,  though  not  lower  than  they  are  on 
an  average  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  but  I  need 
not  say  to  an  experienced  teacher  of  political  economy,  that  the  rate  of 
money  wages  is  no  test  of  the  real  reward  of  labor,  which  is  determined 
by  t  be  amount  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  which  the  labor- 
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er's  money  wages  place  at  his  disposal.  If  the  laborer  io  New-England, 
receiving  a  paper  dollar  every  day,  can  barely  make  the  two  ends  of  the 
year  meet,  and  in  China,  receiving  only  fifteen  copper  cents  a  day  lives 
better,  and  can  have,  if  be  chooses,  thirty-three  dollars  in  the  Savings' 
Bank  at  the  year's  end,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  reward  of  labor,  or  the 
rate  of  wages,  is  really  higher  in  China  than  it  is  even  in  New-England. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  in  this,  and  all  other  cases,  density  of 
population,  far  from  being  a  cause  of  comparative  scarcity,  is  itself  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  comparative  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  which  we  witness  in  China,  and  most  other  densely  peo- 
pled countries.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  the  further  question  would  then 
present  itself,  why  the  operation  of  the  principle  is  not  a<4  uniform  as  it 
IS  beneficial ; — why,  since  densely  peopled  countries,  like  China  and 
Holland,  are  overflowing  with  wealth  as  well  as  inhabitants,  while  others, 
like  Ireland, — far  more  fertile  and  equally  populous,— are  constantly 
poor,  and  at  times  sinking  into  the  gulph  of  absolute  starvation  ?  This  is 
the  great  problem  that  now  agitates  the  public  mind  in  Great  Britain, 
and  for  which  her  enlightened  statesmen  are  now  laboring,  as  yet  without 
any  very  satisfactory  result,  to  find  a  solution.  These  questions  have 
already  been  discussed  in  a  summary  way  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
correspondence,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  resumed  at  the  close  of  along 
letter.  The  general  answer  to  the  second  would  undoubtedly  be,  that 
the  naturally  beneficial  influences  of  the  proeress  and  density  of  popula- 
tion, where  it  fails  to  be  realized*  is  defeated  by  the  effect  of  vicious  po* 
litical  institutions.  So  far  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  comparatively 
easy.  To  discover  in  each  case  the  particular  form  of  misgovernment 
which  does  the  mischief,  is  a  more  difficult  matter,  and  another  still 
harder  task  is  to  find  and  apply  the  proper  remedy.  The  combined  wis- 
dom of  all  the  great  statesmen  in  England — and  they  seem  to  be  now 
00-operating  with  extraordinary  unanimity  and  good  faith  for  the  pur- 
pose— will  not,  I  fear,  be  more  than  sufficient  to  effect  it.  The  case  is 
one  of  immediate  life  and  death  to  half  the  population  of  Ireland,  and, 
on  a  larger  view,  involves  the  prosperity  and  even  existence  of  the  vast 
future  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mypresent  object  has  been  merely  to  apply  to  China  the  principles 
which  were  briefly  stated  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  correspondence. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  them  confirmed, 
instead  of  being,  as  you  appeared  to  think  that  they  would  be,  confuted, 
by  this  striking  and  splendid  example. 

Having  seen  in  the  newspapers,  since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  a  notice  of 
your  having  resigned  the  place  of  Professor  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  not  knowing  exactly  your  present  residence,  I  transmit  this 
letter  to  my  friend,  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  with  directions  to  forward  it  to  you. 
As  the  letters  that  have  passed  between  us  on  this  subject  have  been 
published  in  the  Democratic  Review,  I  shall  also  authorise  him,  if  he 
thinks  proper,  to  procure  the  inseition  of  this  in  the  same  journal. 
Should  you  feel  disposed  to  continue  the  correspondence,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  hear  from  you  farther  on  the  subject,  and  to  furnish  you  with 
such  information  upon  this,  or  any  other  topic,  as  may  be  within  my 
reach. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  and  faithfully, 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  EVERETT. 

Hon.  OsoBox  TvcTTOLflate  Pfof8t9or  of  Moral  PkUotophy 
in  the  Onivorokyof  Virginia 
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WOBK  OS! 


Ip  any  thinker  in  the  world  of  thought, 

Seeker  of  new,  behind  the  forms  of  eld, 

A  weary  miner  in  the  shafts  of  Truth, 

Is  half-despairing  at  his  slow  advance ; 

Or  sees  a  dimness  on  his  vision  rise, 

As  he  with  wakeful  eye  turns  o*er  the  page 

In  some  thought  master  of  another  time ; 

Or  droops  with  faintness  at  his  evening  toil. 

As  courage  falters,  in  the  dark  obscure 

Which  he  would  fain  illume  and  analyze ; 

By  every  ouch  disciple  of  the  veiled. 

Be  heardt  the  rumble  of  a  coming  age, 

Its  trembling  echo  on  the  woody  bills. 

Its  low  reverberations  in  the  vales  ; 

As  when  the  crispy  silence  of  the  ni^ht 

Is  crushed  afar  upon  the  molten  rails. 

Beneath  the  rapid  enginery  of  cars. 

Be  heard,  receding  voices  of  the  past, 

Speaking  in  axioms  of  history ; 

And  seen,  around,  the  ever  active  Now  ! 

Work  on !  thou  seeker,  miner  of  to-day ; 

The  Future,  Present,  Past,  all  speak  to  thee 

In  dialect  which  thou  must  understand, 

Of  Hope,  on  which  expectancy  is  throned, 

Unshaken  by  the  specious  forms  of  doubt ; 

Of  sight,  no  speculam  can  e*er  assist ; 

And  strength,  that  fails  not  in  the  strife  of  mind — 

To  lead,  becomes  the  burthen  of  thy  task, 

And  thy  strong  will  may  be  an  element, 

A  part  of  that  impalpable  above 

All  facts,  events,  their  causes  and  effects, 

Known  as  the  subtle  spirit  of  the  time. 

Work  on !  thou  young  artificer  of  thought, 

Fuse  in  thy  crucible,  all  new  ideas 

Dissolve  the  soluble  wherever  'tis  found. 

Ascend  the  highest  hills,  descend  ravines. 

Survey  the  wide-spread  earth,  explore  the  sea, 

And  read  the  book  of  Nature  everywhere. 

Bring  to  thy  ken  the  occult  mysteries 

That  lie  reposing  in  the  midst  of  all. 

And  class  them  on  the  scientific  page. 

To  Learning,  give  the  earnestness  of  youth. 

And  it  shall  give  thee  freshness  in  thine  age. 

The  old  will  seek  thee  in  thy  younger  days, — 

The  young  surround  thee  when  thou  hast  grown  old, 

And  both  will  take  thy  hand  with  reverence. 

New-Haven^  Sept,,  1847. 
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IE  EAIN  IN  THE  CIABACTEE  OF  TENDOHE. 

TRAKSLkTED  TROU  THE  VRENCH  OF  PITRS  CHEYALRB. 

I. 
THB   THEATRE. 

There  was  a  representation  at  the  Tkedtre  Pranfaue  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th  of  October,  1763.  The  tragedy  of  Adelaide  Duguesclin  was 
performed,  a  drama  highly  attractive,  although  far  from  perfect  as  a 
piece  of  composition,  which  was  applauded  with  enthusiasm  at  its  re- 
vival, after  having  unworthily  fallen,  at  its  first  representation,  beneath 
a  malicious  cabal  of  the  pit. 

The  actor  who  played  the  part  of  Vend6me,  in  which  he  made  his 
first  appearance  for  the  season,  was  the  celebrated  LeKain,  that  tragedi- 
an whom  Voltaire,  as  he  flattered  himself,  had  given  to  the  stage ;  that 
man  who  had  drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Louis  XV.,  and,  according  to 
his  own  confession,  for  the^first  time  in  his  life;  that  actor,  finally,  who 
had  already  made  the  fortune  of  the  Tkedtre  Franpaue,  though  he  re- 
ceived but  a  paltry  pittance  from  its  treasury. 

The  court  and  the  city  met  at  this  double  dramatic  festival.  Some 
had  come,  according  to  custom,  to  witness  a  spectacle  which  was  at 
that  time  so  much  the  fashion,  others  to  see  the  spectators,  or  the  spec- 
tatresses rather,  and  all  to  behuld  the  favorite  actor,  who  was  to  perform 
the  principal  part.  Beautiful  women,  above  all,  seemed  in  the 
ascendant  in  this  brilliant  circle,  and  a  triple  row  of  charming  faces,  dec- 
orated with  all  the  luxury  of  the  age,  appeared  in  a  semicircle,  beneath 
the  rays  of  the  huge  central  lustre,  as  they  lined  the  boxes  and  the  gilded 
galleries. 

A  general  shout  of  rapture  saluted  Le  Rain  at  his  entrance  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  did  not  fail  to  applaud  him,  before  he 
opened  his  lips.  It  is  true,  that,  by  a  superiority  of  talent  common -to 
all  great  actors,  Le  Kain  commenced  playing  as  soon  as  he  entered,  and 
appeared  at  once,  from  the  recesses  of  the  scene,  not  only  with  the  cos- 
tume and  outward  form,  but  with  the  physiognomy  and  character  also  of 
the  fictitious  personage  to  which  he  was  about  to  lend  life  and  reality. 
It  was  this  admirable  talent,  of  adapting  his  mien  and  gestures,  nay,  the 
slightest  movement  of  his  features,  to  the  parts  which  he  undertook, 
that  united  in  him,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Baron  de  Grimm, 
two  natures,  directly  in  opposition  to  each  other— -off  the  stage,  a  man 
more  than  usually  ugly,  with  coarse,  unpleasing  features,  a  heavy,  un- 
wieldy form,  a  hoarse  and  disagreeable  voice,  and  manners  entirely  des- 
titute of  elegance ;  upon  the  stage,  a  hero,  a  king,  with  features,  the 
most  noble,  or  the  most  touching,  a  mien,  the  most  imposing  and  the 
most  graceful,  a  voice  the  most  tenderly  pathetic,  and  that  rare  combina- 
tion of  irresistible  perfections,  which  often  drew  from  women,  who 
were  convinced  of  his  ugliness,  involuntary  exclamations  upon  his 
beauty.  Witness  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  who,  an  hour  after  she 
had  found  him  frightful  in  a  gallery  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  exclaim- 
ed, on  seeing  him  appear  upon  the  stage  under  the  turban  of  Orosman  : 
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**  GraaC  GFod  1  how  hundaoiae  this  man  is !  how  8uhlim& !  how  admira- 
bte!" 

On  this  evetiiog  Le  Rain  rendered  the  illusion  more  complete  than 
ever.  Exerting  over  his  fascinated  audience  that  sovereign  influence 
which,  in  ancient  times,  would  have  been  compared  to  that  of  the  sibyls 
or  prophetesses,  and  which  at  the  present  could  be  likened  more  justly 
to  the  all-powerful  action  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  he  transported,  turn  by 
turn,  the  entire  audience  from  icy  thrills  of  terror  to  the  sympathetic 
anguish  of  compasaion^-froro  exclamations  of  surprise,  repressed  as  soon 
as  uttered,  to  bursting  acclamations  of  applause.  His  acting,  delicate 
and  profound,  pathetic  and  terrible,  drew  prolonged  bravos  from  the 
lips  of  the  gravest ;  unanimous  plaudits  from  hands  the  most  strictly 
shackled  by  etiquette ;  involuntary  tears  from  eyes  the  most  securely 
ahielded  by  coquetry. 

Among  the  dames  whose  emotion  betrayed  itself  the  most  unaffectedly 
and  openly,  Le  Kain,  with  that  eagle  glance  which  actors,  who  are  mas- 
ters of  themselves,  know  how  to  dart  into  the  farthest  recesses  of  the 
house,  across  the  brilliant  limits  of  the  balustrade  and  the  lustre,  soon 
remarked  a  young  stranger  near  the  centre  of  the  front  boxes,  whose  at- 
tention resembled  a  sort  of  extacy,  whose  delight  seemed  rapture. 

Her  beautiful  face,  shaded  by  ringlets  of  chestnut-colored  hair,  ap- 

E eared  to  stand  out  from  amid  the  red  and  gilded  columns  of  the  box, 
ke  those  ravishing  forms  of  the  ancient  masters,  which  seemed  ready 
to  start  from  the  canvass.  To  judge  from  her  air  and  apparel,  not  less 
than  from  the  seat  which  she  occupied,  the  young  dame  moved  doubt- 
less in  the  highest  circles.  A  dame  de  compagnie  was  seated  behind  her 
chair,  while  she  herself  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  box,  with  an  air  of 
ardent  melancholy.  One  hand  was  partly  hidden  beneath  her  hair,  yet 
it  did  not  support  her  cheek,  while  the  other  hung  half  over  the  balus- 
trade, as  if  by  an  habitual  instinct  of  female  coquetry.  From  the  almost 
devout  attention  with  which  she  watched  Le  Kain»  a  spectator  would 
have  said  that  she  trembled  lest  she  should  lose  a  sound  of  his  voice,  a 
glance  of  his  eye,  and  as  often  aa  he  surpassed  himself  in  some  moment 
of  more  than  usual  inspiration,  she  at  once,  by  a  quick  and  significant 
gesture,  prevented  the  boisterous  approbation  of  the  pit  and  galleries. 
*  An  actor,  more  than  any  one,  appreciates  the  value  of  attention,  and 
Le  Kain  saw  at  once  that  no  person  in  the  house  listened  so  carefully 
'  and  so  well  as  the  beautiful  spectatress  in  the  front  box.  From  an  im- 
pulse of  gratitude,  easily  to  be  comprehended,  he  hastened  to  repay  her ; 
and  separating  her  in  his  mind  from  the  rest  of  the  audience,  as  she  sep- 
arated him  from  the  rest  of  the  actors,  he  began  to  gaze  upon  her  from 
his  place,  as  she  gazed  at  him  from  hers,  and  thus  performed,  as  it  were, 
the  tragedy  of  Adelaide  for  her  alone.  This  was  the  more  easy,  as  this 
faculty  of  concentrating  the  thoughts  upon  a  single  isolated  object,  is  a 
distinctive  attribute  of  good  performers,  acknowledged  by  tnem,  and 
long  since  remarked  by  others. 

There  passed,  until  the  end  of  the  piece,  a  continual  interchange  of 
sublime  inspirations,  and  of  delicate  acknowledgments,  between  the 
actor  and  the  beautiful  unknown ;  and  not  only  was  the  suspension  of 
the  mysterious  relation  between  the  house  and  the  performer  unper- 
ceived  by  the  spectators,  but  even  she,  who  absorbed,  as  it  were,  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  actor,  did  not,  in  her  unaffected  attention,  appear  to  per- 
ceive the  flattering  homage  of  which  she  was  the  involuntary  object. 
Le  Kain,  on  his  part,  did  not  lose  a  single  impression,  however  trivial, 
which  his  acting  produced  upon  her.  Sometimes  he  saw  her  testify  her 
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Batisfaction  by  a  graceful  movement  of  the  bead,  or  ber  admiratioii  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  tremor.  Sometimes  he  distinguished,  as  he  fan« 
cied,  the  violence  or  the  mildness  of  ber  emotions,  by  the  heaying,  more 
or  less  rapid,  of  her  respiration.  Sometimes  he  felt  with  pride  that  she 
contemplated  him  from  the  heights  of  extacy,  or  through  the  dreamy  veil 
of  revery. 

When  reciting  the  melancholy  passages  of  his  part,  the  moi^t  light  of 
bis  half-closed  eyes  were  reflected  in  the  softened  orbs  of  his  lovely  lis* 
tener.  When  the  piece  drew  near  its  close,  he  saw  that  her  agitation 
increased ;  that  ber  mauifesiations  of  terror  and  of  pity  grew  more  fre* 
quent.  She  placed  ber  hand  at  times  upon  her  heart  to  repress  its  beat- 
ings, and  to  her  eyes  to  wipe  away  the  tears ;  sighs  and  stifled  sobs  hov- 
ered upon  her  trembling  lips;  finally,  when,  at  the  last  words  of  Ven- 
dorae,  the  curtain  fell^  she  started  up  in  haste,  and  unable  longer  to 
control  her  emotions,  mingled  ber  convulsive  plaudits  with  the  approving 
clamor  of  the  spectators. 


II. 

THE    LETTER. 

On  the  day  following  this  evening,  (the  fairest  which  bad  yet  shone 
upon  his  life,)  Le  Kain  received  a  letter  without  signature,  enclosing 
some  verses  upon  his  triumph  of  the  preceding  night.  Everything 
about  this  epistle  betrayed  the  woman  ;  the  perfumed  paper,  th  -  hand- 
writing— even  the  manner  in  which  it  was  folded  ;  but  from  the  neatness 
of  the  style,  above  all,  from  the  passionate  delicacy  of  its  eulogiums, 
Le  Kain  did  not  hesitate  fur  a  moment ;  be  did  not  doubt  that  the  author 
of  the  flattering  epistle  was  bis  unknown  of  the  front  box. 

A  single  consideration  however  was  near  overthrowing  this  conviction. 
To  the  merited  encomiums  which  were  bestowed  upon  his  talent,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  manner  in  which  be  had  displayed  it  in  Adelaide,  bis 
anonymous  correspond eut  joined  others,  timid  and  indirect  indeed,  but 
which  were  far  from  being  marked  by  the  same  justice,  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  his  person  and  the  beauty  of  his  features.  The  words  "Jine 
head,  euperb  forehead,  majesti**.  glance,  kingly  stature,"  occurred  in  almost 
every  verse. 

The  writer  was  evidently  sincere ;  the  fine  head  of  Vendome  bad  made 
an  impression  upon  his  admirer  which  she  thought  she  might  avow  under 
the  mask  of  an  incognito,  and  which  the  actor  could  at  pleasure  exalt 
into  one  of  those  partsious  q/' the  stage,  which  were  so  much  in  vogue  in 
those  days.  Le  Kain  at  last  found  an  explanation  of  this  error,  on  re- 
calling the  representation  of  the  preceding  evening;  he  remembered  that 
his  beautiful  unknown  had  gazed  at  him  with  the  naked  eye  merely, 
unaided  by  any  of  those  optical  instruments,  the  use  of  which,  indeed, 
was,  at  that  time,  far  less  general  than  at  present.  It  was  evident  that 
the  distance  and  the  magic  of  the  scene  had  caused  the  illusion  of  the 
young  dame. 

Any  other  than  Le  Kain  would  have  endeavored,  perhaps,  to  prolong 
this  illusion,  and  to  profit  by  it;  but  this  actor  was  both  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  man  of  honor.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  dispel  a  delusion  so  flat- 
tering to  his  personal  vanity,  and  to  his  talent  as  an  actor.  After  having 
satisfied  himself  by  inquiries  concerning  her  box,  her  carriage,  her  liv- 
ery, and  ascertaining  that  she  was  the  Bc^onest  of  Rosenberg,  the  wife 
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of  an  flmbaflsador  extraordinary  from  Germany,  be  sent  her  secretly  an 
excellent  opera  glaaa  with  these  enigmatical  words  :  **  T0  MadtttiUf  ike 
Barmuii  of  Rosenberg,  Jrom  Vendotne^on  the  pari  of  he  KamJ' 


III. 

THE   DISENCHANTMENT. 

On  the  following  evening  Adelaide  was  repeated  at  the  TJUdire  From- 
f»tM,  and  the  ambassadress  did  not  fail  to  be  present,  and  in  the  same 
box  which  abe  had  occupied  at  the  first  representation. 

Among  the  thousand  heads  of  the  crowd  which  had  assembled  to  wit* 
ness  his  performance,  Le  Kain,  pn  appearing  upon  the  stage»  distinguish- 
ed two  objects  :  the  charming  face  of  tbe  young  stranger,  and  between 
her  delicate  fingers,  which  seemed  ready  to  raise  it  to  her  eyes,  the  opera 
glass  which  he  had  sent  to  her  on  the  preceding  evening.  Renouncing 
then,  for  a  moment,  the  mag^c  of  his  art,  and  passing,  as  it  were,  beneath 
the  disenchanting  instrument,  he  at  once  banished  the  character  of  Ven- 
dome,  to  appear  simply  the  actor  Le  Kain,  and,  for  a  moment,  displayed 
himself  to  the  eyes  of  the  woman,  who,  three  days  before,  hadso  nighly 
admired  his  beauty—^as  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  reality — ^that  is  to 
say,  coarse  and  ill-favored.  The  Baroness  of  Rosenberg  trembled  fi:om 
head  to  foot ;  the  opera  glass  fell  from  her  hand ;  she  retired  suddenly 
to  the  farthest  extrmnity  of  her  box,  and  concealed  her  face  in  h^ 
hands. 

Alter  having  smiled  at  the  first  movement  of  the  young  dame,  the., 
actor,  fearing  lest  the  shock  might  have  been  too  severe,  lULStened»  on 
her  account  as  well  as  upon  bis  own»  to  resume  his  part,  and,  witk  all 
the  resources  of  his  incomparable  talent,  he  at  once  gave  the  best  proof 
of  his  powers,  by  reappearing  more  sublime  than  ever  in  a  sadden  burst 
of  inspiration,  which  drew  an  involuntary  exclamation  from  the  whole 
house.  He  at  the  same  time  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  baroness,  to  re- 
ceive her  plaudits  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  spectators ;  but  jndge  of 
hb  surprise  and  regret— the  box  was  empty,  the  young  baroness  had 
disappeared. 

^'Unhappy  creature  P'  he  thought,  as  he  mangled,  for  tbe  first  time, 
the  lines  of  Vokaire,  notwithstanding  tbe  repeated  whispers  of  the 
prompter,  **  this  woman  loved  Vendome,  and  Le  Kain  has  been  his  exe- 
cutioner !" 

This  soppoaition  was  but  too  correct.  A  month  passed ;  the  ambassa- 
dress did  not  appear  again  at  the  Tkidire  FraHfaUe^  and  when  he  ven- 
tured 10  make  inquiries  after  her,  he  learned  that  she  had  returned  to 
Germany. 


IV. 

KEAPPEARANCB. 

I 

Fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  first  days  of  February,  1778,  Le  Kain, 
exhausted  by  his  labors,  discouraged  by  the  injustice  of  his  rivals,  and 
weary  of  the  triumphs  which  had  failed  to  secure  his  repose,  was  con- 
fined to  his  chamber  by  a  lingering  illness.  For  several  weeks,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  court  and  the  city,  he  bad  been  unable  to 
appear  on  the  stage,  and  hia  physician,  seated  near  the  fire  with  a  few 
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of  his  iatknate  frieads,  had  just  infomidd  hiin  that  his  Goa?ale«ceBC9  was 
yet  distant,  when  a  domestic  suddenly  entered  the  apartment  with  a  let- 
ter ;  he  placed  it  in  his  master's  hands ;  it  was  post*nutrked  Strashurg. 
Le  Kain  opened  it  carelessly,  hut  an  exclamation  of  delight  and  surprise 
broke  from  his  lips,  upon  reading  the  following  lines : 

'*  The  Baroness  of  Rosenberg  will  be  in  Paris  in  three  days.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fifth  of  February  she  will  appear  in  the  front  box  of  the 
Thidire  Franfaise,  and  will  depart  on  the  following  day  for  Italy." 

"  My  dear  doctor,"  said  Le  Kain,  rising  suddenly,  like  a  man  com- 
pletely restored  to  health,  *'  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  give  an  imme- 
diate refutation  to  your  sad  prodictiens.  I  no  longer  need  your  cares 
nor  your  prescriptions.  I  shall  appear  upon  the  boards  next  Saturday, 
the  fifth  of  February." 

"  Haye  yon  lost  your  sense's  ? "  cried  his  physician  and  his  friends, 
alarmed  at  bis  sudden  enthusiasm. 

"  By  no  means,"  he  replied,  with  great  energy ;  **  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  found  both  health  and  strength,  as  you  can  see." 

It  was  impossible  to  conyioce  him  of  the  coitrary,  when  eTe«7tbi»g, 
in  truth,  seemed  to  announce  his  recovery,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  doctor  and  of  his  frionds,  it  was  decided  that  Le  Kain 
should  make  his  appearance  on  the  following  Saturday  at  the  Tkcdire 
FVancaite,  He  resolved  to  appear  in  Adelaide^  and  the  joyful  tidings 
was  soon  spread  throughout  all  Paris. 

"  It  is  in  the  character  of  Yen  dome  that  she  must  see  me  again,"  ex- 
claimed the  great  actor,  grown  younger  by  fifteen  years,  and  rejoiced  to 
find,  at  last,  a  noble  occasion  to  bid  farewell  to  the  toils  of  his  profes« 
Sion. 

On  the  appointed  evening,  Le  Kain  and  the  Baroness  of  Rosenberg 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  each  other,  on  the  same  spot  where 
they  had  first  met,  and  with  still  greater  pleasure ;  for,  besides  that  this 
pleasure  was  shared  equally  by  both,  its  value  was  heightened  by  the 
charm  of  the  purest  remembrances.  The  ambassadress  eould  now  con- 
template, without  peril  and  without  disappointmeiit,  both  the  poetic  per- 
sonage which  she  had  dared  to  love  in  imagination,  and  the. modest  actor 
who  had  bad  the'  courage  to  ajroine  her  from  her  dream ;  the  latter  en* 
dowed  no  longer  with  the  sad  power  of  injuring  the  former,  both  form* 
ing  in  her  eyes  but  one  and  the  same  artist,  and  this  artist  unequalled, 
acting  once  more  for  her  alone,  as  he  had  acted  fifteen  years  before,  dis- 
playing before  her,  in  a  part  consecrated  by  their  mutual  predilections, 
a  talent  and  a  power  which  he  had  never  exhibited  before. 

*'  I  do  not  fear  to  assert,"  says  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  in  speaking  of 
this  representation,  that  the  scene  which  we  beheld  on  the  fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  Tkidtr^  FranfouCf  is  not  only  a  spectacle  unique  in  Europe, 
but  that  it  is  the  wonder  of  our  age — a  wonder  which  no  other  age  can 
hope  to  see  revived.  I  have  felt  the  empire  of  the  scenic  art  in  its  high- 
est perfection,  and  my  soul  has  been  so  deeply  moved  that  it  has  re- 
quired several  days  to  calm  it,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  balance." 

"  On  this  evening,"  says  La  Harpe,  '*  the  play  of  Le  Kain*s  features  was 
not  owing  merely  to  the  action  of  his  muscles ;  it  arose  from  the  agita- 
tion of  a  soul  moved  to  its  very  depths,  yet  revealing  but  a  part  of  its 
torture,  repressing  far  more  than  it  displayed  on  the  surface.  His  cries 
and  his  tears  were  the  result  of  real  sufferings  ;  the  gloomy,  fearful  fire 
of  his  glances,  the  stamp  of  grandeur  impressed  upon  his  brow,  the 
fHghtfhl  contraction  of  his  muscles,  the  tremor  of  his  lips,  and  the  wild 
disorder  of  his  features,  all  testified  to  a  heart  full  to  orerflowing^^a  heart 
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impatient  of  con8traint--^impt€i6Tit  to  poor  forth  its  griefs,  which,  when  re- 
vealed, found  no  relief.  We  heard  the  echo  of  the  inward  storm,  and  we 
felt  that  the  unhappy  man,  like  the  ancient  priesteses,  was  crushed  hy 
the  divinity  which  had  descended  upon  his  bosnm.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  have  seen  the  effect  that  he  produced,  in  order  to  imagine 
it  and  to  credit  it.  One  could  never  conceive  that  profound  terror,  that 
appalling  silence,  interrupted  at  timee  by  the  accents  of  grief,  which 
responded  to  those  of  the  actor,  by  the  sobs  which  testified  to  the  agita- 
tion of  every  heart,  by  the  tears  which  had  need  to  flow,  to  relieve  the 
suffocated  bosom.  What  a  mommit !  what  a  spectacle  I  From  the  weep- 
ing which  was  heard  on  every  side  of  the  house ;  from  the  multiplied 
signs  of  general  desolation,  one  would  have  thought  that  he  beheld  a 
people,  who  had  just  been  smitten  with  some  great  calamity." 

This  calamity  was  but  too  soon  to  be  realized,  both  for  the  world  of 
ait  and  for  the  public ;  and  this  desolation  was  doubtless  a  presentiment. 
For,  stricken  with  an  incurable  malady  on  that  very  evening,  as  he  left  the 
scene  of  a  triumph  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  stage,  Le  Rain  died, 
three  days  after,  a  victim  to  a  noble  sentiment  of  his  heart,  and  to  the 
supreme  enthusiasm  of  his  genius. 

By  a  sad  but  remarkable  coincidence,  he  died  on  the  evening  preced- 
ing Voltaire's  triumphant  return  to  Paris ;  so  that  the  humble  hearse  of 
the  actor  crossed  the  passage  of  the  brilliant  car  which  bore  the  friend 
to  whose  glory  he  haa  so  greatly  contributed,  aud  who  had  come  at  last, 
after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  but  too  late,  to  see  him  reign  unrivalled 
upon  the  scene  where  he  had  guided  his  first  steps. 

The  Baroness  of  Rosenberg  delayed  her  departure,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  funeral  of  Le  Kain.  She  followed  him,  bathed  in  tears,  in  a 
mourning  carriage,  to  his  last  resting  place. 


DBiTH  8F  KINfifiOlD. 


A  HID  the  cnmage  thick  he  lay. 
His  life-drops  ebhiog  fast  away. 
And  miogliQg  with  the  gushing  gore 
Of  heroes  fallen  there  before; 
Nor  felt  he  pain,  nor  fear  of  death, 
But  with  his  faint  and  fleeting  breath 

He  urged  his  comrades  on — 
'*  On  to  the  combat ! — on  !"  he  said — 
**  Heed  not  the  dying  or  the  dead  ! 
It  is  yonr  country  claims  your  might — 
On  to  the  thickest  of  the  fight ! — 
Stand  till  the  last  drops  of  your  hearts 
Crimson  the  coward  foeman^s  darts. 

A  Yictory  most  be  won ! — 
On  to  the  combat,  soldiers  brave  ! 
Fight  for  the  hero's  honored  grave — 
Fight  for  the  hero's  honor'd  name — 
Fight  for  the  hero's  deathless  fame — 
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For  tbe  prida  and  gbry  of  the  bold, 
'       Whose  life-blood  bought  you  liberty, 

And  traced  your  couotry^s  name  in  gold 
On  the  tablets  of  eternity ! 

Oh  !  let  their  spirits  from  the  sky 

Ne'er  see  you  from  the  recreant  fly ; 
Stand  to  your  arms— defy  grim  death--- 
Fi^t  with  your  latest  pulse  and  breadi— 

For  your  country's  glory  die."' 

And  as  the  wolf  with  fierce  desire, 
And  heart  of  blood,  and  eye  of  fire,    ^ 
Dashes  upon  his  shrieking  prey — 
As  torrents  down  the  rocky  way 
Upon  the  trembling  Tallies  gush. 
Overwhelming  all — they  onward  rush 
To  Death  or  Victory. 

They  spear,  and  blade,  and  bayonet  wield — 

They  loose  the  cannon's  blazing  breath, 
And  thick  as  sheaves  on  the  harvest  field, 

They  lay  that  foe  by  the  scythe  of  Death. 

Still  pale  and  stark  the  "Warrior  lies. 

The  death-filn^  gathering  o'er  bis  eyes — 

The  death-chill  circling  round  his  heart— 

His  spirit  lingers  ere  it  part. 

To  catch  his  Band's  exulting  cry. 

And  bear  to  Heaven  the  Victory. 

••  Hark !  hark !''  he  gasps—*'  what  do  I  hear 

Above  the  clash  of  blade  and  spear. 

And  dying  shriek,  and  rushing  gore. 

And  tramping  steed,  and  cannon's  roar? 

Hark !  list .'  hear'st  not  that  cry  of  wo  ? 

Hear'st  not  the  flying  of  the  foe  ? 

Hear'st  not  the  signal  bugle  sound  ? 

That  wild  huzza  to  Heaven  resound? 

That  tumult  ?     Hark !  they  fly — they  fly— 

'Tis— 'tis  the  shout  of  Victory !" 

He  said,  as  forth  his  spirit  pass'd 

Beyond  the  reach  of  battle  blast. 

Or  adulation's  fickle  tongue. 

To  hear  his  fame  by  angels  sung. 

Rest,  Warrior,  in  thy  narrow  bed ! 
Rest,  Warrior,  'mong  the  hooor'd  dead  * 
Rest,  Wanior,  rest— thy  deathless  name 
Is  written  on  the  scroll  of  Fame  ! 
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PReORESS  OF  CITIl  IIBERTT. 

If,  in  some  dream  of  fancy,  we  revert  to  the  time  when  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  archers  roamed  through  Sherwood  forest ;  when  the  troubadour  sang 
his  roundelay  in  the  vales  of  Provence ;  when  the  baronial  castle  echoed 
to  the  tramp  of  mailed  knight  and  barbed  steed ;  when,  at  tilt  and  tourna* 
ment,  the  herald's  bugle  summoned  to  the  lists  and  awarded  to  the  victor  the 
meed  of  valor,  we  pronounce  these  dull,  republican  times  unromantic,  and 
repugnant  to  our  tastes  and  feelings.  Sober  reason  soon  dissipates  the  vi- 
sion, and  with  austere  countenance  imprisons  Robin  Hood  as  an  outlaw 
and  a  felon  ;  sentences  the  troubadour  under  the  vagrant  act,  and  shuts  up 
his  lady-love  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  What  has  wrought  this  change  in  the 
opinions  and  social  condition  of  man?  Let  the  historian,  stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  posthumous  fame,  give  a  full  response  to  the  question. '  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  explore  the  dark  and  intricate  recesses  of  the  past,  collect 
the  S>iby]  leaves,  and  classify  the  innumerable  causes  which  tend  to  its  solu- 
tion. We  prefer  the  humble  task  of  attempting  to  trace  the  progress  of 
civil  liberty. 

The  theme  is  extensive ;  but  space  prohibits  the  accumulation  of  a 
multitude  of  facts,  and  confines  us  for  the  present  to  a  succinct  notice  of 
the  prominent  causes  and  eras  of  its  progress. 

Let  the  starting  point  be  the  Reformation  of  1517.  Man's  social  condi- 
tion, at  the  time  when  Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  a  private  in  the  vast  stand- 
ing army  of  unmarried  ecclesiastics,  first  rebelled  against  his  sacerdotal  gen- 
eral, was  that  of  personal  and  mental  servitude.  Emerging  from  the  dark- 
ness of  eight  centuries,  and  breathing  freer  after  his  release  from  the  rigors 
of  the  feudal  system  ;  when  the  fierce  independence  of  rebellious  barons 
was  his  only  security  against  the  despotism  of  royal  power,  hi^  rights  were 
holden  at  the  will  of  others,  bjid  a  tyrant's  wish  was  the  only  excuse  for 
their  violation.  The  domestic  relations  upon  which  rests  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  an  enlightened  government,  were  but  imperfectly  understood  and 
faintly  recognised.  True,  it  was  the  time  of  the  chivalrous  Francis  L,  and 
Charles  V.,  with  his  royal  appellation  of  Great;  but  their  history  is  but  a 
series  of  wars,  intrigues,  and  treachery,  and  proves  them  more  intent  upon 
their  personal  aggrandizement,  than  upon  the  interests  of  their  subjects. 
Man  was  then  prostrate  in  mind  and  enfeebled  in  personal  security,  and 
his  fierce  passions  found  recreation  in  murder  and  licentiousness. 

For  these  ofTeru^es  his  Papal  master  doomed  him  to  purgatorial  imprison- 
ment, rank  being  the  rule  of  apportionment.  At  this  time  Leo  X.,to  replenish 
his  exhausted  coffers,  licensed  consecrated  pedlars  to  hawk  about  indul- 
gences, or  remittances,  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  purgatory  man's 
religion  condemned  him  to  suffer.  The  bold  and  independent  mind  of  Lu- 
ther, shocked  at  this  gross  impiety,  dared  to  denounce  it,  and  appealed  to 
the  Bible  for  a  standard  of  faith.  Summoned  to  appear  before  a  Papal  tri- 
bunal for  his  temerity  in  thus  seizing  "  the  hoary  beard  of  wizard  error," 
instead  of  shrinking  and  cowering  from  the  dangerous  contest,  said  he,  *'  I 
will  go,  if  I  meet  as  many  devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses." 

Truth  had  found  an  advocate ;  and  though  bulls  and  excommunications 
were  hurled  against  him,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  his  fellow-man,  and 
said,  '*  henceforth  think  for  thyself"    The  appeal  was  irresistible ;  and  to ' 
stop  the  progress  of  truth  was  as  futile  and  impossible  as  an  attempt  to 
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eradicate  the  human  mind  without  injury  to  the  body.  Nunneries  and  con* 
vents,  those  sacred  brothels,  were  exposed ;  and  she  who  had  sworn  eternal 
fidelity  to  the  Virgin,  took  Luther  for  a  husband.  Adjoining  nations  soon  felt 
the  holy  inspiration,  and  the  purity  of  a  living  faith  supplanted  the  adoration 
which  had  enslaved  by  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  6ocir  was  of>ened ;  the 
recesses  explored  and  illuminated,  and  the  hidden  mysteries  of  a  corrupt 
hierarchy  closed  to  the  gaze  of  a  deluded  people. 

This  was  the  first  great  cause  of  the  advance  of  civil  liberty,  for  it  broke 
the  fetters  which  enslaved  the  mind,  and  for  the  first  time  brought  the  Bible, 
with  its  republican  tendencies  as  an  ally,  with  physical  force  in  the  contest 
for  human  rights.  The  ligatures  that  bound  superstition  to  tyranny  were 
severed,  and  man  received  with  his  religion  the  creed  of  his  political  faith. 
The  Cardinal's  hat  for  a  long  time  remained  the  prize  for  clerical  ambition,, 
before  the  terrors  of  the  truth  were  thundered  near  the  halls  of  the  Vatican. 
Napoleon  struck  the  heaviest  blow  when  he  led,  a  chained  prisoner  to  his 
triumphal  car,  the  successor  of  those  Pontiffs  who,  with  haughty  graceful- 
ness, submitted  their  foot  to  a  monarch's  kisses. 

The  next  great  era  we  mark,  is  the  reign  of  Henry  VITI.,  of  England. 
The  honorable  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  was  the  reward  of  regaJ  sub- 
tilty  in  his  polemical  disputations  against  Luther,  and  England's  population 
might  still  have  shivered  themselves  at  the  feet  of  monks, and  friars,  had  not 
Henry's  passions  impelled  him  to  risk  his  throne  for  their  gratification.. 
Lawyers,  learned  doctors,  prelates  and  universities,  had  decreed  for  a  sep- 
aration from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  he  awaited  only  the  broad  seal  of  a 
Papal  manifesto  to  sanction  the  dissolution.  His  Holiness  refused  it ;  and 
the  haughty  king,  unwilling  to  brook  the  denial  and  restrain  his  licentious 
will,  at  once  abjured  all  spiritual  allegiance;  and  in  the  place  of  vassal  as- 
sumed the  spiritual  dignity  of  head  of  the  Church.  He  propagated  the  spi- 
rit he  once  labored  to  suppress,  and  released  his  realm  from  the  domination 
of  a  foreign  priest.  Royalty  and  priestcraft  were  no  longer  leagued  to- 
gether for  oppression,  and  the  protection  of  a  powerful  monarch  was  affor- 
ded to  the  Protestant  faith.  From  that  time  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in- 
timately connected,  sped  onward  and  abroad,  until  they  found  stable  security 
in  this  great  commonwealth.  Known  but  to  be  tolerated.  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  Mahometan  and  Jew,  meet  in  harmony  upon  common 
ground,  with  no  statute  to  affect  them  but  that  which  secures  the  common 
ri^ht  The  believer  in  the  two  principles  revealed  to  the  Persian  prelate, 
when  wrapt  in  the  profound  slumber  induced  by  three  cups  of  sopor iferous 
wine,  promulgates  the  mysteries  of  his  faith  with  the  same  freedom  as  the 
disciple  of  him  who  said,  "blessed  are  the  pure  in  spirit." 

There  is  a  lustre  about  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — that  royal  vixen  ;  but  it 
attaches  more  to  her  personal  character  than  to  any  merit  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  her  subjects.  I  have  called  her  a  vixen,  and  the  proof  is 
adduced.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  promised  to  exchange  a  parcel  of  land  with 
another  man,  but  refused  to  complete  his  bargain.  Elizabeth,  complaint 
having  been  made  to  her,  wrote  to  the  Bishop  the  following  letter  : 

"pRoun  Prklite: — ^I  understand  that  you  are  bnck ward  in  complying  with  your 
ftgreement;  but  I  would  have  ^  on  know,  that  I  who  made  yon  what  you  are,  can  unmake 
yoQ ;  and  ijf  yoa  do  not  forthwith  fuliil  your  agreement,  I  will  immediately  unfrock  you. 

"  Yours,  as  you  demean  yonrself. 

"EUZABKTH." 

The  Bishop  exchanged  the  land. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  If  wc  examine  into  the  abuses  in  vigor- 
ous existence  in  her  reign,  we  find  the  Courts  of  the  IStar  Chamber  and 
High  Commission,  and  the  most  arbitrary  prerogatives  of  royalty.     She 
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proclainMd  mattM  Itw  in  time  ef  peaee,  aod  witkorized  ber  oAcen  to  haag 
offenders  upon  sutpioion.  General  warraat»«-^inipre88ment«  for  the  army 
and  navy — forced  loans— ^wardsbipa—^embargoes — monopolies  in  trade ;  in 
fact,  almost  every  emUein  of  tyranny  tbat  the  nioBt  rapacious  despot  couM 
covet.  In  her  tiroe  it  may  be  safely  said,  nothing  good  is  found.  From  this 
dark  picture  turn  ibr  a  time  to  another — the  first  settlement  of  America. 
60  to  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  We  stand  upon  a  dark  and  cheerless 
coast.  Winter  has  covered  the  earth  with  its  white  mantle,  and  we 
see  no  signs  of  human  habitation,  or  animal  or  vegetable'  existence.  Far 
away  over  the  black  ocean  we  can  descry  a  vessel — her  sails  tattered — her 
spars  broken — her  furniture  and  apparel  indicating  a  long  and  perilous 
voyage.  It  is  the  Mayflower,  freighted  with  freemen,  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  household  goods,  seeking  in  a  strange  land  the  liberty 
of  conscience  denied  them  in  their  own.  Bearing  the  cfaangea  of  fortune 
with  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  they  land  in  a  rigorous  season  upon  a 
shelterless  and  uncultivated  coast,  and  prostrate  themselves  in  prayer  for 
their  safe  deliverance  from  the  perils  of  the  great  deep,  the  first  suppli^ 
cation  that  ever  broke  the  silence  of  that  still  wilderness.  .They  land  their 
soanty  wealth,  and  prepare  their  frugal  meal.  But  before  they  trod  the 
soil  of  their  future  home,  by  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  mutual  aid 
and  government*  they  confederate  their  band  by  the  immutable  principles 
of  truth  and  justice.  Broad  and  stable  are  the  foundations  of  the  futnr^ 
commonwealth.  We  may  in  this  day  deride  the  rigid  severity  of  their 
morals  and  the  sternness  of  their  principles;  we  may  smile  at  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners,  and  their  social  laws  and  regulations ;  we  may  regret  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  their  ecclesiastical  government,  but  must  adjudge 
them,  at  most,  but  the  faults  which  ever  attend  the  history  and  works-  of 
man.  Their  independence  of  character — their  honesty — ^their  intelligence 
— their  hospitality — in  a  word,  their  virtue,  were  the  true  and  necessary 
qualities  of  the  founders  of  m  free  government.  They  came  not  like  the 
adventurers  of  Spain,  with  spearmen  and  horsemen,  and  armed  men  ;  tbey 
violated  no  laws  of  hospitality  or  national  sovereignty,  and  desecrated  no 
sacred  places  with  riot  and  debauchery.  They  offered  no  costly  presents» 
and  enforced  no  rich  ones  in  return.  At  their  head  was  no  .Pizarro  or 
Cortez  searching  for  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  gems,  to  gratify  thek 
avarice  and  replenish  the  coffers  of  an  exhausted  treasury.  Nor  came  they 
like  the  modern  population  of  British  colonies,  bearing  the  fetters  of  crimi* 
nals  on  their  limbs  and  the  brand  of  the  felon  on  their  brow,  their  hearts 
corrupted  and  festering  with  the  pollution  of  an  over-populated  metropolis. 
They  were  the  choicest  spirits  that  breathed  in  tbat  land  of  glory  and  of 
shame.  Soon  the  earth  for  many  a  weary  league  disclosed  its  treasures  to 
their  vigorous  toils.  The  savage  left  his  burying  places  and  the  hone  of 
his  fathers,  and  villages  had  taken  the  place  of  his  forests,  and  cities  of  his 
favorite  hunting  grounds.  School  houses  and  churches  were  seaittered  over 
the  fair  domain,  and  the  outlines  of  a  commonwealth,  and  the  proportions  Af 
a  well-ordered  government,  were  apparent.  The  settlers  of  New*Engiand 
obliterated  the  land*marks  of  the  Pequot  and  Narragansett,  and  a  new  con* 
federation  lei^ues  together  for  assistance,  while  the  country  which  spurned 
them  is  con^lsed  with  civil  war.  In  this  confederation  we  find  the  first 
germ  of  our  federal  republic — ^the  united  colonies  of  New*£ngl and — mother 
of  states,  which  now  rank  with  her  in  the  glorious  galaxy.  Her  popuK^ 
tion  is  found  in  every  clime*— on  the  prairies  of  the  west  and  the  rich  sa- 
vannahs of  the  South.  They  thread  their  enterprising  way  alonff  the  rocky 
clifis  of  the  Cordilleras  and  the  dangerous  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  have  carried  back  to  the  dead  empires  of  the  old  world  the  lore  that 
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in  their  yoatli  taaght  them  the  rices  and  the  crimes  of  tyrants,  and  offered 
them  in  return  the  confederation  of  New-England  and  the  principles  of  ciril 
ai^d  religious  liberty.  Proud  may  one  be  who  boasts  his  descent  from  New- 
England  ancestry — a  nobler  lineage  than  herald  can  trace  from  Saxon  or 
Norman  conqueror. 

"  Yet  unto  thee  New-EndancI  slill, 

Thy  wandering  sons  flhall  stretch  their  arms, 
And  thy  nide  chart  of  rook  aod  hill 

Seem  dearer  than  the  land  of  palms; 
Thv  massive  rock  and  mountain  pine, 

More  welcome  than  the  banyan's  shade, 
•  And  every  free,  bine  stream  of  thine 

Beem  richer  than  the  golden  bed  of  Onental  waves, 
Which  glow  and  sparkle  with  the  wealth  below." 

At  the  time  when  civil  liberty  was  nourished  with  the  kindest  care  in  the 
wilds  of  this  western  world,  the  revolution  of  1640  and  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  developed  it  in  the  mother  country.  When  Parliament  strove  to  wrest 
from  that  unfortunate  monarch  the  arbitrary  powers  enumerated  as  existing 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  called  their  demands  innovations;  and  to  sus- 
tain his  royal  prerogatives,  risked  his  head  and  kingdom.  The  novel  pro- 
cedure of  publishing  Parliamentary  debates  and  popular  harangues — state- 
ments and  remonstrances,  taught  the  people  that  they  had  an  interest  worth 
looking  after,  and  that  the  conflict  between  power  and  right  must  be  deci- 
ded by  their  arbitrament.  The  people  were  told  for  the  first  time  that  from 
their  consent  sprang  the  right  to  govern  ;  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  right 
was  a  fallacious  heresy,  and  that  the  motto  of  **  Vox  populi,  vox  dei,*'  must  be 
substituted  for  "  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo."  Anarchy  for  a  while  enveloped  the 
kingdom  like  a  pall.  But  when  the  tempest  of  civil  commotion  subsided, 
the  sun  of  freedom  revealed  the  fragments  of  a  shattered  throne ;  and  above 
it,  emblazoned  in  words  of  living  light,  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
own  glorious  republic.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  required,  far  a 
full,  practical  development  of  all  the  innovations  discussed  by  the  Long 
Parliament  of  1640.  I  mention  but  a  few.  The  union  of  Eujcrland.  Scot- 
land  and  Ireland,  under  a  corporated  and  representative  government — ^the 
extension  and  equalization  of  the  right  of  suffrage — the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  members  of  Parliament — the  seeming  responsibility  from  the 
executive  department,  and  the  free  exercise  to  all  of  the  Protestant  faith — 
these  principles,  then  innovations,  are  now  incorporated  into  our  govern- 
ment. 

Mark  the  progress  of  a  single  principle.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  judges  held  ofiice  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king ;  then 
during  good  behavior  ;  then  next,  were  made  independent  of  the  appointing 
power,  as  in  the  federal  and  in  many  of  the  state  governments.  The  last 
innovation  was  the  proposition  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  actual 
incorporation  into  our  Constitution  of  the  provision,  that  judicial  ofiicers 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people. 

Omitting  the  habeas  corpus  act  of  1679,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  let 
Qs  notice  briefly  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  expulsion  of  James  I  (. 
Then  was  first  proclaimed  the  two  principles,  which  justify  revolutions — ^the 
dethronement  of  kings,  and  the  overturn  of  civil  governments.* 

1st.  That  there  is  in  erery  equitable  government  a  mutual  contract  be- 
tween the  rulers  and  the  people. 

/2nd.  That  the  rulers  failing  to  perform  their  part  in  affording  the  necef)- 
sary  protection  and  security,  the  people  are  ireed  from  all  obligation  to  al- 
legiance Great  and  glorious  principles,  which  in  less  than  a  century  were 
to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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Let  us  visit  together  the  hall  where  the  deputed  wifdom  of  the  United 
ColoDies  has  congregated  to  deliberate  dpoo  the  establishment  of  a  great 
empire.  We  find  them  not  in  the  gorgeous  hall  of  a  Tudor  or  Plantagenet 
Not  in  a  hall  which  doddened  monarchy  had  made  memorable  with  brilliant 
displays  of  regal  grandeur,  or  festive  with  dance  and  banquet  song.  It  is  not 
associated  with  martyrdom  for  popular  rights,  nor  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
kings.  Its  walls  have  never  echoed  to  the  eloquent  defence  of  a  Sidney-* 
the  paternal  cries  of  a  Russel,  nor  the  palliating  cmifessions  of  a  Hastings. 
No  heraldry  tells  their  name,  or  blood,^  or  lineage — whether  Saxon  Celt,  or 
Norman.  A  few  provincial  lawyers,  whose  reputation  is  confined  to  the 
limited  circuit  they  travelled,  have  been  selected  to  contend  with  British 
statesmen  the  eternal  rights  of  man.  Not  the  Roman  senate,  when  Breunus 
the  Gaul  struck  the  sceptre  from  the  bearded  Polybius ;  not  the  Athenian 
Areopagus,  when  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  stilled  by  the  terrible 
Philip  of  Macedon ;  not  the  convocation  of  Papal  legates,  met  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ecclesiastical  creed,  nor  the  Venetian  Oligarchy,  when  the 
lion  of  St.  Mark's  crouched  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon's  eagles,  struck  with 
awe  like  that  venerable  and  dignified  assembly.  No  time-honored  cere* 
mony  fettered  their  action ;  no  power  over  the  imagination  was  created  by 
their  ancieat  rank  and  dignity.  No  pomp  attended  their  meeting,  and  no 
parade  told  their  separation.  Their  imperishable  fame  dates  from  the  4th 
of  July,  1776,  unsullied  by  the  vices  or  the  virtues  of  preceding  agea. 
Gravity  and  simplicity  are  their  only  protection  from  insult.  No  set  forms 
of  ^eech  or  procedure  on  file,  hampers  or  guides  them.  Their  eloquence^ 
bold,  original  and  fervid,  is  the  natural  language  and  expression  of  the  feel* 
lags  of  freemen,  who  know  that  they  act  for  eternity.  The  fate  of  three 
millions  of  their  countrymen  is  suspended  on  their  decision ;  the  eye^  of  the 
world  are  upon  their  deliberation ;  the  destiny  of  nations  is  pendant  on  their 
words.  Their  own  lives  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  temerity,  and  a  dark  and 
measureless  fiiturity  awaits  with  anxiety  the  results.  Their  deliberations 
are  ended.  The  pledge  of  life,  and  fortune,  and  honor,  severed  the  colonies 
forever  from  the  domination  of  a  foreign  power,  and  gave  to  the  world  the 
creed  of  its  political  regeneration.  No  fear  or  hesitation  is  indicated  by 
the  bold  signature  of  Hancock  ix  the  tremulous  one  of  Hopkins.  I  will 
not  attempt  a  picture  of  their  fame.  No  monument  can  perpetuate  their 
memory — no  inscription  tell  their  virtues.  Nor  do  we  forget  those  who 
sustained  in  the  field  the  armor  dimmed  with  rust,  and  helmet  cold  with  ice 
and  snow;  the  great  political  secret  which  had  escaped  solution  for  so  many 
centuries,  and  in  practical  fiilfilment  realized  the  dreams  of  Harrington  and 
Moore.  Political  animosity,  since  the  establishment  of  our  government, 
has  at  times  raised  the  cry  that  it  was  tending  towards  despotism ;  but  when 
calm  reflection  follows  frenzied  enthusiasm,  a  higher  hand  than  that  of  a 
statesman  will  be  seen  to  have  directed  its  course,  and  have  preserved  its 
original  strength,  purity  and  freedom.  In  our  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments  are  condensed  the  theoretical  wisdom  and  practical  experience  of  six 
thousand  ^ears.  The  rise  and  fall  of  other  republics,  the  study  of  philoscn 
phers,  the  wisdom  of  sages,  the  cunning  of  statesmen  jf  all  ages  and  all 
climes,  have  contributed  to  perfect  them.  And  if  ever  these  states  shall  be 
rocked  by  civil  war — if  our  still  vigorous  Union  shall  fall  before  the  assaults 
and  machinations  of  ambitious  power,  and  our  yet  unsullied  flag  shall  blaze 
in  the  ranks  of  conflicting  countrymen,  the  principles  of  our  Constitution 
will  survive,  not  to  flourish  in  some  holier  spot,  but  to  prove  to  all  coming 
ages  that  man  is  incapable  of  self-government.  Let,  then,  the  American 
citizen  deem  it  his  duty  to  keep  fresh  the  history  of  the  revolution,  and 
commemorate  its  return,  as  of  old  pure  and  chaste  virgins  kept  bright  the 
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stered  fires  upon  the  altars  of  Vesta,  till  shrine  and  worshipper  perished  in 
the  ruins  of  a  shattered  empire.  Let  it  foe  greeted  with  shoots  of  exultatioa 
in  every  forest  and  prairie,  where  the  adventuroas  foot  of  Anoerican  enter* 
prize  has  carried  the  tale  of  oar  struggle. 

However  wide  and  apparently  irreconcileable  oar  party  divisions,  they 
have  not  degenerated  into  factions.  Though  the  surface  is  ever  in  ruffled 
commotion,  and  at  times  the  great  depth  of  national  feefing  sweUs  up  and 
rages  with  power,  it  calmly  subsides  without  leaving  a  single  trace  of  its 
mighty  and  irresistible  power.  When  death  struck  from  hjs  lofty  eleva- 
tion Harrison,  the  honored  and  the  good,  the  nation  mourned  and  wept  to- 
gether. All  differences  were  forgotten,  all  party  violence  was  hushed,  and 
with  one  common  feeling  we  gathered  together  to  sympathize  iii  sorrow, 
and  testify  our  respect  for  the  nation's  President.  Grand  and  sublime 
flpeotaele  !  When  before,  in  this  world's  history,  was  no  heart  made  glad 
when  a  kingdom  was  the  inheritance  t  Without  pomp  or  ceremony,  with- 
out regal  rejoicing  or  popular  acclamation,  without  claim  by  birthright  or 
disputed  succession  by  the  sword,  another  took  his  place,  his  titles  and  pre- 
rogatives, and  our  empire  still  marched  onward  to  the  accomplishment  of 
her  glorious  destiny.  There  is  a  character  of  greatness  stamped  upon  the 
public  mind  which  the  wisest  may  trust,  and  the  most  artful  cannot  deceive. 
Through  the  extension  of  civil  liberty,  man's  social  condition  has  been 
ameliorated,  and  he  has  attained  the  purity  of  the  most  refined  and  civilized 
equality.  This  is  his  destiny  of  the  human  race  ;  and  amid  the  darkness  of 
the  future,  this  belief  twinkles  like  a  far  distant  star,  piercing  with  its  ti^a- 
lous  ray  the  dense  mysterious  gloom. 

After  our  own  revolution,  look  again  to  the  old  world.     They  who  as- 
sisted us  to  sustain  the  divine  principles  of  our  government,  have  returned 
to  their  fair  fields  and  princely  homes.     But  the  scene  of  their  triumph  at 
Yorktown  is  ever  present  to  their  memory  and  imagination.     The  principles 
of  a  free  government,  for  the  fhist  time  heard  in  the  land  they  were  sent  to 
succor,  has  illuminated  their  mind,  and  their  thoughts,  wandering  far  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  home,  grasp  the  secrets  of  the  throne.     Reason  has 
solved  the  inquiries  for  their  ceaseless  toil  and  onerous  degradation.  France 
owes  not,  it  is  true,  what  little  political  liberty  she  possesses  wholly  to  the 
influence  of  our  example.     The  corruptions  of  the  most  profligate  and  sen- 
sual court  in  Europe,  that  dazzled  with  its  splendor  and  oppressed  with  its 
exactions,  had  exhausted  all  the  revenues  the  wit  and  device  of  man  could 
wrest  from  its  subjects,  and  bankruptcy  compelled  it  to  ask  aid  anfl  support. 
With  unwilling  condescension  it  asked  money  from  those  it  derided,  and  a 
command  was  issued  to  the  Notables  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  minister  by  a 
surrender  of  rights  and  property.     But  the  great  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment, designed  to  change  the  world,  was  struggling  for  supremacy,  and  at 
the  convocation  of  the  States  General  no  kingly  power  or  prerogative  could 
repress  the  whispering  inquiry,  why  this  pomp,  this  luxury,  this  extravagance 
am  one  side,  and  this  woe,  and  agony,  and  desperation  on  the  other.  Prece- 
dent, power  and  authority,  were  as  invisible,  unsubstantial  forms — ^the  cob- 
webs that  entangled  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  concealed  the  weakness 
of  the  throne.  The  truth  rolled  onward  on  the  surge  of  revolution,  and  in  its 
tnmaltuous  fury  overwhelmed  king  and  subject,  state  and  throne,  mon- 
archy and  republic.     Men's  mind  awoke,   and  refusing  to  relapse  into 
its  ancient  servitude,  became  frenzied  with  excitement  and  mad  with  suc- 
cess.    What  horrors  attended  the  convulsions  of  that  awfiil  period !   Truth 
^^^S0'^^g  with  the  errors  of  ten  centuries  in  a  mighty  and  desperate  en- 
coanter  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  power,  with  its  well-armed  legionaries, 
arrayed  against  her.    Almost  at  this  distant  day  we  bear  the  mnltitudinons 
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rpaf  far  abore  tha  crie3  oC  the  supplicant  and  wail  of  the  inaocent.  We 
hear  tiie  ponderous  prison  doors  revolving  on  their  hinges,  and  listen  to  the 
abrieks  of  the  unfortunate  and  beautiful  Lamballe.  The  alarm  of  the  tocsin 
breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the  glare  of  torches  reflects  the  paa* 
aioB- wrought  feelings  of  the  mad  bacchanals  hastening  to  their  banquet  of  hu- 
man gore.  Without  accusation  or  trial,  the  victims  bow  to  the  futal  blow, 
'*  Ob,  liberty  1''  said  Mad.  Roland,  *4n  thy  name  how  many  crimes  have  beea 
committed  ?"  The  blood  that  drenched  the  metropolis  and  cities  of  France 
was  but  a  small  atonement  for  that  which  had  been  shed  to  gratify  a  mon- 
arch's caprice  and  whim.  The  second  great  advent  of  a  constitutional  go» 
vernment  was  exhibited,  and  proved  to  subjects  thattbey  had  a  power  greater 
and  above  the  throne.  From  this  revolution  let  other  mpnarchs  learn  wis- 
dom. You  who  have  refused  all  participation  in  your  power,  and  derided 
and  tyrannized  over  us»your  poorer  brethren,  will  soon  be  cast  upon  the  shore- 
less ocean  of  popular  rights.  How  many  centuries  of  kingly  power  and 
misrule^  how  much  blood  and  suffering,  are  yet  to  be  atoned  1  The  cries  of 
murdered  patriots  are  yet  tremulous  on  the  air ;  the  corruption  and  profli- 
gacy of  courts  are  yet  tainting  the  air  with  their  pestiferous  miasma*  You, 
ye  strong  and  mighty  ones,  with  your  wives  and  your  little  ones,  your  altars 
and  your  bousehdd  gods,, will  soon  be  swept  from  your  high  and  haughty 
elevation  upon  the  raging  and  roaring  sea  of  popular  equality,  to  be  rocked 
by  the  storms  your  coward  spirits  feared,  and  which  your  coward  pride  and 
feeble  power  could  not  control. 

Many  in  this  country,  in  estimating  man's  progress  and  our  claim  to  great* 
ness,  rdy  upon  the  opinion  expressed  of  us  by  the  authors  and  men  in  au- 
thority in  England.  Their  literature  is  but  a  type  of  their  institutions,  an 
exact  representation  of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  supporters  of  monar- 
chies. We  too  readily  imbibe  foreign  tastes  and  manners,  and  regulate  our 
education  rather  by  what  is  popular  in  a  monarchy  than  useful  in  a  repub- 
lic. Would  that  tor  a  time  we  might  exclude  all  interchange  of  thought  be- 
tween the  old  world  and  the  new.  Foreigners  ask,  if  we  are  superior  in 
arms  and  arts.  We  prefer  that  oD^r  claim  to  greatness  should  not  rest  upon 
our  superiority  in  arms,  nor  in  the  arts  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architec- 
ture. True,  they  indicate  refined  tastes,  accompanied  with  elegant  manners, 
but  not  the  rigorous  morals  and  stern  virtue  of  a  republic  So  far  from  pu- 
rifying the  passions,  they  seem  rather  to  stimulate  them  to  greater  excesses. 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Greece,  are  all  renowned  for  their  excellence  in  the 
arts,  yet  at  the  time  their  fame  was  at  its  meridian,  the  true  elements  of 
greatness  had  been  wasted,  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  were  unknown. 
They  were  effeminate,  enervated  and  licentious.  Rome  conquered  Greece, 
but  the  arts  of  the  vanquished  subjugated  the  victor,  and  the  pilum  dropped 
from  a  weak  and  merciless  grasp.  The  Italian  gondolier  may  sing  his  love 
songs  in  strains  richer  and  sweeter  than  Orpheus  or  Arion  struck  from 
gilded  lyre ;  yet  the  rough  carol  of  a  Mississippi  boatman  and  the  sound 
of  a  woodman's  axe,  are  better  guarantees  for  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of 
our  republican  institutions,  than  the  sweetest  air  that  cavalier  ever  trilled 
when  he  touched  his  light  guitar  in  the  bower  of  beauty^  or  gondolier  ever 
sang  beneath  the  bridge  of  sighs. 

Already  has  this  essay  been  extended  far  beyond  the  original  design,  but 
there  remains  one  nation  to  which  allusion  only  has  been  made,  Great  Brit- 
ain. We  have  no  prejudice  against  her  but  that  honest  one  which  years  and 
reflection  tell  us  is  well  founded,  jealousy  of  her  pride.  We  glory  that  we  are 
of  that  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  which  stands  the  first  among  the  human  race  in 
every  thing  valorous  and  refined.  Wherever  the  Saxon  has  gone,  freed  from 
the  oppressive  interference  of  the  home  government,  he  has  infused  into  the 
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dry  arteries  of  the  body  politic  the  principles  recognized  by  British  law. 
The  timid  and  imbecile  Mexican  relies  upon  his  fbrl^arance  and  generos- 
ity, for  a  feeble  ezhttence ;   and  the  rich  province  recently  annexed  to  our 
Union  was  the  magnificent  trophy  of  Saxon  enterprize  and  valor.     For  our 
country  we  may  claim  an  inheritance  in  the  fame  which  gives  lustre  to  British 
history,  and  venerate  with  the  Englishman  the  memory  of  Hampden  and  Sid* 
ney,  who  dyed  the  scaffold  and  the  ffreen  fields  with  their  blood.     We  claim 
for  America  the  fame  of  Burke,  and  Fox,  and  Sheridan  among  her  orators, 
of  Porteus,  and  Sherlock,  and  Tillotson  among  her  divines,  of  Scott  and 
Johnson  amon?  her  authors,  of  Wolfe  and  Abercombie  among  her  warriors^ 
and  Moore  and  Byron  among  her  bards.     The  eye  of  an  American  whose 
good  fortune  it  is  to  visit  \^^tminster  Abbey,  should  rest  not  upon  the 
sculptured  gorgeous  sepulchres  of  the  Stuarts  and  Plantagenets,  but  upon 
those  of  the  illustrious  scholars  and  statesmen  who  have  wielded  England's 
power  and  made  immortal  England's  fame.     All  that  gives  glory  to  her  na- 
tional character  before  our  separation,  is  held  as  a  joint  inheritance  with 
us«     But  despite  the  strong  motives  for  confidence  and  attachment,  her  am- 
bitious pride '  should  create  distrust     Civil  liberty,  within  her  limmenae 
domain,    is  made  almost    worthless  by  her'  onerous    and    burdensome 
debt.    She  has  taxed  to  the  extreme  everything  within  her  national  limits, 
and  now  seeks,  like  some  gigantic  monster,  to  throw  her  arms  abroad  for 
new  colonies  to  tax  with  harassing  contributions.     Her  policy  is  grasping 
and  selfish.     But  a  few  years  since  we  saw  her  frigates  battering  down  the 
defences  of  a  harmless  people  for  a  selfish  and  unchristian  purpose,  and 
Englishman  and  German  leagued  with  turbaned  Turk  upon  the  very  ground 
where,  seven  hundred  years  before,  they  shivered  lance  and  plume  in  a  con- 
flict for  the  holy  sepulchre.   Yet  England  dares  to  revile  us  because  we  still 
tolerate  slavery,  and  our  government  is  too  just  to  permit  a  violent  interfer- 
ence with  private  rights.  We  are  no  apologists  for  slavery,  but  we  would  reply 
to  England — It  is  not  for  thee,  proud  nation,  to  revile.    It  is  not  for  thee  to 
point  to  ''  the  o«e  dark  spot."  Better  turn  thine  ear  and  listen  to  the  moans 
and  shrieks  of  your  slaves  and  vassals  in  British  India  and  Ireland.     Better 
in  thy  pity  alleviate  the  harsh  and  torturing  servitude,  that  extorts  from  the 
victims  of  individual  avarice  and  national  cupidity  cries  more  piercing  and 
agonising  than  ever  quivered  on  the  negro's  lip,  'neath  the  scourge  of  the 
most  tyrannical  taskmaster.    Not  new  is  thy  sin.     Burke  and  Sheridan 
made  Westminster  Hall,  the  very  temple  of  thy  glory,  ring  with  their 
eloquent  denunciations  of  thy  barbarous  warfare,  and  the  keen  and  biting 
exactions  of  a  Hastings  and  a  Clive.     Give  not  your  pity  to  our  negro, 
but  relax  your  grasp  upon  your  children's  bread,  and  let  not  dire  famine 
stalk  abroad  in  the  midst  oi  plenty,  while  a  government  monopoly  doles 
out  a  morsel  frt>m  the  hoard  to  supply  the  tributary  streams  of  a  de- 
pleted treasury.    Restore  to  your  subjects  their  fair  fields  for  agriculture, 
and  no  longer  compel  them  to  prepare  a  poisonous  drug  for  the  demo- 
ralization of  an  innocent  people.     In  thy  foreign  relations  thou  hast  ever 
been  governed  by  the  most  sordid  selfishness,  and  not  a  single  instance 
of  generosity  but  was  based  on  dissimulation  for  a  fielfish  purpose.   Eyery 
thing  that  can  add  to  thy  wealth,  thy  power  and  territorial  extent,  thou 
graspest  with  the  eager  ferocity  of  the  robber,  and  retainest  with  the  tena- 
city of  a  felon.     No  principle  of  honor  or  justice,  or  aught  save  selfish 
fear  has  restrained  thy  cupidity,  when  the  merest  pretext  has  been  given 
for  thy  wrath.      The  intense  aind  morbid  passion  for  power  in  thy  aris- 
tocracy, the  ambition  of  thy  ministers,  and  the  appetite  for  glory  in  thy 
monarchs,  are  beyond  all  moderate  censure.     Your  slavery  memorial,  by 
OS  a  few  yean  since  so  haughtily  rejected,  was  but  a  single  instance  of 
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y^our  unwarrantable  interference ;  and  your  pity  for  the  negro  and  regret 
for  the  one  dark  Bpot,  are  but  the  hypocritical  sympathies  of  a  false  and 
treacherous  foe. 

We  have  seen  man's  social  condition  barbarous  and  degraded ;  by  the 
renovating  influence  of  truth  elevated  and  refined.  No  vassals  now  fol- 
low their  liege  lords  to  the  fields  of  Palestine  as  of  yore,  when  the  pon* 
deroos  battle-axe  of  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  cleaved  the  infidel  on  the 
plains  of  Pslestine.  Compared  with  bis  liege  lord  five  hundred  years 
ago,  the  vassal  of  modern  times  would  rank  as  a  statesman  and  sage  in  his 
ktiow]ed|ipe  of  the  true  principles  of  human  government  This  condition 
is  still  imprf>ving  and  advancing,  end  the  truth  is  tramping  onward  with 
the  steps  of  a  genii,  crushing  before  it  the  sore  abuses  of  ignorance  and 
power,  and  raising  prostrate  man  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  Its  force 
is  resistless,  and  though  serried  ranks  may  be  arrayed  against  it,  and 
leagued  kings  unite  in  holy  alliance  for  its  suppression,  it  will  trample  on 
their  crowns  and  scoff  at  their  efforts.  The  millions  who  may  yet  die  ia 
ber  behalf  will  be  but  propitiatory  sacrifices.  But  at  last  she  will  reveal 
herself  bright  and  pure  as  a  heavenly  divinity,  and  with  reuliaut  smile 
look  upon  the  altars  consecrated  to  her  worship  by  an  emancipated  world. 
Let  not  then  the  philanthropists  deHpair,  for  the  faults  and  follies  of  the 
present  are  but  trifles  compared  with  the  gross  errors  of  the  past  And 
while  protected  by  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  our  republic  reposes  in 
calm  security,  let  us  think  of  the  time  when  barons  bold 
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Carved  at  their  meal  in  gloves  of  iteel, 

And  draak  the  red  wiua  through  their  hehnats  harred." 


JOIH  lEATS. 

Wb  eonfess  we  have  no  great  love  for  modem  poetry.  We  rather 
affect  that  which  comes  down  to  us  mellowed  by  the  lapse  of  years,  and 
dignified  by  the  august  air  of  antiquity.  We  prefer  the  poetry  of  past 
ages  where,  perhaps,  something  of  mystery  hangs  over  the  life  and  for- 
tunes of  the  bard---wbere  the  imagination  has  *'  ample  room  and  verge 
enough"  to  coin  material  for  romance,  mirthful  or  melancholy,  gloomy 
or  gay. 

Bui  not  unfrequently  the  lives  of  contemporary  poets  abound  in  pas- 
sages of  intense  interest,  stimulating  our  deepest  sympathy,  and  giving 
to  their  history  all  the  excitement  of  fiction. 

Such  a  poet  was  John  Keats.  He  forced  himself  into  notice  not  by 
any  physical  or  determined  power,  not  by  any  brawny  might  defying 
disdain,  but  by  the  modest,  winning  beauties  of  his  muse.  His  spirit 
seemed  too  etherial  for  earth.  His  sensitive  nature  shrunk  from  contact 
with  supercilious  patronage  or  merciless  criticism.  Too  retiring  to  court 
the  favor  of  the  fickle  public,  too  conscious  of  his  own  powers  to  accept 
the  miserable  strictures  of  his  enemies,  and  too  delicately  moulded  to 
turn  with  proud  and  superior  contempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  press,  the 
deadly  wound  rankled  in  secret,  his  gentle  spirit  passed  away  in  early 
manhood,  and  his  native  isle  loat  one  of  her  dtOBt  promising  poets. 
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"  A  thiog  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  A  single  line  may  embody 
more  of  deHcaXe  and  exquisite  grace  than  a  whole  canto  of  com'mon- 
place  and  threadbare  sentiment.  A  single  thought,  instinct  with  elegance, 
and  stamped  with  the  indelible  impress  of  highly  gifted  genius,  has  often 
conferred  upon  its  author  a  deathless  fame. 

If  Milton  had  rested  his  claim  to  immortality  on  his''  Comus  ;"  if  Gold- 
smith had  wiitten  nothing  but  his  ballad  of  the  '*  Hermit;"  if  Cowper  had 
Qnly  penned  bis  '*  Lines  on  Seeing  his  Mother's  Picture  ;"  if  Gray  had 
ffiven  nothing  to  the  world  but  his*'  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church*yard ;"  if 
CampbeH's  muse  had  only  wailed  the  death  of  O'Connor's  child  ;  if  Cole- 
ridge had  only  sung  the  praises  of  his  Maker,  in  the  "  Hymn  before 
Sunrise  in  the  valley  of  Uhamnuni ;"  if  the  sole  evidence  of  Keats'  po- 
etical inspiration  had  been  his  "  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes," 

•*  They  would  have 
Deposited  ap<m  the  »ilent  ghore 
Of  memory,  ioiages  aod  noble  thoQghrs, 
Which  canuot  die,  and  will  uot  be  destroyed." 

Oblivion  cannot  hide  their  worth,  time  cannot  detract. aught  from  their 
excellence. 

Keats  will  be  known  to  posterity  more  by  isolated  and  individual  beau- 
ties of  verse,  than  by  any  continuous  and  powerful  effort.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  his  poetry  has  all  the  extravagancies  and  errors  of  youth. 
It  sometimes  utters  the  soft  languishments  of  love,  and  not  unfrequently 
indulges  in  what  calculating  critics  would  term — mawkish  sentimentalism. 

His  sense  of  beauty  has  been  aptly  called  a  disease.  He  intensified 
and  spiritualized  his  conceptions  of  grace,  until  none  but  a  mind  as  deli- 
cate as  his  own  can  fully  appreciate  their  loveliness. 

He  seemed  to  detect,  as  by  the  action  of  a  microscope,  all  the  hidden 
and  minute  beauties  of  nature,  and  he  transferred  them  to  his  canvass 
with  all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  an  artist.  The  warmth  of  his  early 
affections  had  not  yet  been  chilled  by  the  cold,  selfish  teachings  of  world 
wisdom.  He  painted  every  thing  couleur  de  rose.  His  rich  and  prolific 
fancy  transformed  all  surrounding  objects  into  gold.  His  poetry  is  of 
that  kind,  which,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Washington  Irving,  "  Hal- 
lows every  place  in  which  it  moves ;  which  breathes  around  nature  an 
odor  more  exquisite  than  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  and  sheds  over  it  a 
tint  more  magical  than  the  blush  of  the  morning." 

Little  did  our  young  poet  dream  of  the  cool,  deliberate,  philosophical 
skill,  with  which  reviewers  would  dissect  and  anatomise  his  glowing  and 
gorgeous  imagery.  Little  did  he  anticipate  the  quiet,  passionless  air  of 
self-possession,  with  which  the  world  would  receive  his  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  his  muse,  or  the  crushing  contempt  and  malicious  mockery 
with  which  heartless  critics  would  wound  his  shrinking  and  sensitive 
spirit. 

Perhaps  the  whole  history  of  literary  criticism  does  not  contain  an  in- 
stance of  more  gross  and  manifest  injustice,  than  the  atrocious  and  sav- 
age assault  upon  Keats  by  the  Quarterly  Review.  He  was  young  and 
poor — he  had  presumed  to  write  poetry,  and  this  poetry  had  been  praised 
by  a  Whig  Periodical.  This  was  sufficient  to  expose  him  to  the  unre- 
lenting persecution  of  the  opposite  party. 

Men  of  taste  and  refinement  were  astonished,  when  Jeffrey  commen- 
ced his  review  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion  with  the  contemptuous  sen- 
tence, "  This  will  not  do;"  when  he  attacked  the  Lake  School  with  all  his 
poweirs  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  and  strove  to  excite  the  laughter  of  a 
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Bstion  agtiMt  thit  new  order  of  poetical  Htpiraots.  Bot  wbo  could  cott" 
ceal  bis  indignalioo,  when  Giffi>rd  selected  the  young  and  timid  Keata^ 
as  the  victim  of  his'  blind  and  brutal  hatred  %  Who  could  look  on  un- 
moved, when  this  minion  of  court  faror,  this  meutfa-^piece  of  lordfy  inso- 
lence, exhausted  bis  stores  of  inTeetive  and  abuse  upon  a  poor  apothe- 
cary's boy  1 

Did  be  forget  that  bis  own  origin  was  no  less  obscure,  and  that  be  bad 
raised  himself  to  bis  present  position  only  by  a  mean  subservience  to  the 
will  of  bis  superiors,  and  a  slavish  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  bis  party  f 
The  editor  of  the  Quarterly  bad  himself  courted  the  Muse  of  Song,  but 
she  had  scorned  his  weak  and  worthless  worship.  On0  line  of  Keats 
contains  more  of  the  essence  and  soul  of  true  poetry  than  all  the  school- 
boy  effusions  of  this  egotistical  and  illiberal  critic. 

We  would  ask,  then,  what  element  in  the  poems  of  Keats  prompted 
or  provoked  this  rude  attack  %  Not  their  irreligion,  for  they  breathe 
ibroughont  a  spirit  of  pure  and  holy  deTOtiofr-->not  their  misanthropy,  for 
bis  love  of  his  race  was  warm  and  glowing — not  their  arrogance  and  as- 
sumption, for  be  was  weak  and  modest  as  a  maiden. 

The  truth  was,  he  cciuld  be  assailed  with  impunity.  He  was  poor, 
friendless,  unprotected.  He  had  expected  no  such  assault,  and  be  was 
unprepared  to  meet  it.  He  read  the  fatal  Review,  as  we  are  told,  again 
and  again,  bending  over  its  pages  as  if  fascinated,  and  drinking  in  every 
drop  of  the  deadly  poison. 

Consumption,  meanwhile,  was  wasting  away  bis  weakened  frame,  and 
BOW  bis  cup  of  bitterness  was  full.  He  pmed,  sickened,  and  died.  He 
had  given  bright  promise  of  superior  poetical  powers,  but  withered 
before  his  prime,  like 

"  A  bad,  bit  by  an  envioot  worm,. 
Ere  it  can  spread  its  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  iu  beaatj  to  the  son." 


THE  TWO  BEfiGllS. 


TRASSLATftD  FROM  TBS  FBXNCB  BT  "JUTZVIS." 

t 

,  .        .  K 

On  a  rainy  evening  in  the  month  of  November,  there  was  a  large  and 
joyous  company  at  the  tavern  *'  Great  Frederick,"  situated  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  berring-fisbers  who  came  there  to  regale  themselves  with  a  pot  of 
beer  and  to  smoke  their  pipe,  as  only  a  phlegmatic  Dutchman  can.  The 
"  host,"  strong  in  the  renown  which  he  had  long  since  obtained,  and 
which  was  due  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  his  beer  and  smoked  her* 
rings,  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  luxurious  accommodations ;  the 
tables  were  constructed  of  rough  planks  well  worm-eaten,  placed  upon 
some  old  casks,  giving  an  equilibrium  which  had  more  than  once  proved 
fatal  to  the  comfort  of  those  drinkers  who,  not  .content  with  their  beer, 
Indulged  themselves  with  some  glasses  of  schnapps.  But  what  carei 
our  brave  host,  Maitre  Peters,  for  a  few  falls — the  victims  of  aloohd 
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Qoald  sleep  as  well  at  the  foot  of  bb  casks,  on  the  Boor,  as  ia  tbeir  ofm 
beds,  what  importance  was  it  to  bim,  to  wake  up  the  next  moniing 
with  five  or  six  druuken  fel!ows  buried  up  among  the  rubbish ;  it  was  m* 

great  matter,  and  the  repairs  did  not  cost  much.  In  less  than  half  aa 
our  the  tables  were  again  put  up,  and  the  drunkards  thrown  out  with 
the  dirt  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  robust  Gertrude.  The  plate  consisted 
of  some  vases,  goblets,  and  plates  of  pewter  well  bruised.  The  walls, 
which  bad  for  fifty  years  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  smoke,  wero 
as  dingy  as  the  pipe  of  the  oldest  Tisitor  of  the  inn,  and  here  and  there 
were  seen  "  charcoal  sketches"  of  the  most  grotesque  figures,  all  fur- 
nished with  long  pipes.  All  this  proved  Maitre  Peters  to  be  a  man  of 
sense ;  for  finding  his  tavern  drew  plenty  of  good  customers  as  it  was,  he 
could  well  dispense  with  all  matters  of  elegance.  The  evening  of  which 
we  write,  the  naturally  jolly  figure  of  Peters  seemed  more  radiant  than 
ordinary ;  his  rubicund  nose,  his  sparkling  eyes,  his .  legs  crossed,  his 
hands  joined  together  on  his  stomach,  while  his  thumbs  were  chasing^ 
each  other  with  great  velocity,  al>  attested  a  state  of  profound  happi- 
ness. 

Never  did  hotel-keeper  project  with  more  majesty,  or  at  longer  inter- 
vals, the  smoke  of  his  pipe;  he  scanned  the  hall  with  the  look  of  an  era** 
peror,  and  he  gazed  at  the  hasty  movements  of  Gertrude  with  pleasure, 
as  she  put  forth  all  her  force  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  consumers, 
flying  wherever  she  was  called  by  the  thundering  knock  of  a  goblet  or 
pot  against  the  table.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this  great  concourse 
of  drinkers;  the  first  waa,  it  had  been  a  feast  day,  and  the  next  place,  the 
weather  was  such  as  to  give  a  delicious  taste  to  the  happiness  of  a  warm 
and  closed  room,  for  outside  the  wind  was  blowing  furiously,  and  the 
rain  falling  in  torrents.  A  philosopher  would  have  amused  himself  by 
listening  to  the  extravagant  bellowmgs  raised  by  the  tempest;  he  would 
have  meditated  with  delicious  horror  in  the  midst  of  the  great  fracas  of 
nature;  but  not  so  our  brave  Hollanders ;  they  seemed  to  oe  determined 
to  drown  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  hardness  common  to  their  language 
assisted  them  marvellously  in  their  intentions ;  they  cared  but  little  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  a  storm,  and  it  was  only  occasionally,  when  a  blast 
of  wind  more  fierce  than  another  struck  the  door  or  howled  about  the 
window,  that  a  moment's  silence  was  observed  within.  Then  the  con- 
rersatiun,  or  the  clatter  rather,  re-commenced ;  and  the  oldest  would  take 
occasion  to  relate  the  dangers  they  had  run  in  the  course  of  life. 

Soon  the  cards  were  called  for,  and  the  interest  of  the  play  absorbing 
all  their  faculties,  they  becanle  more  silent,  and  one  could  distinguish 
the  noise  made  by  their  lips  in  opening  them,  to  emit  the  thick  volumofs 
of  smoke.  The  conversation  soon  began  again,  silence  being  quite  im- 
possible* 

**  Hok>a !  big  Peters,"  said  one  joyous  compeer,  *^  where  is  thy  old 
owl  t  we  have  not  seen  him  to-night." 

''  Faith,  if  he  finds  himself  well  where  he  is,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleas- 
ure to  have  him  remain  there.  Every  evening  he  costs  roe  apiece  of  bread 
with  a  good  herring  and  nourishing  pot  of  beer;  but  I  must  be  charitable." 
Here  Peters  removed  his  pipe,  that  he  might  draw  a  deep  sigh  more  at 
his  ease.  "  He  is  good  for  nothing,  that  beggar ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  his 
poor  little  girl,  whose  look  makes  me  sad,  I  would  have  sent  him  off  long 
ago." 

''The  fact  is,  that  with  his  long  beard,  his  sombre  air  and  sunken  eyes, 
he  always  makes  me  feel  in  my  conscience  as  dark  as  the  cards  you  have 
given  us."  ^ 
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**  Mf  cards !  my  esrdt  !**  mattered  Peters,  whose  Kps  bespoke  a  re- 
partee, but  which  he  dropped,  fearing  lest  he  should  by  it  wound  the 
pride  of  kis  guests ,  '*  be  be  what  he  may,  I  look  upon  him  as  sent  from 
the  devil,  and  I  always  tremble  in  his  presence  for  fear  of  some  quarrel 
or  misfortune/' 

**  Because  this  poor  old  man  wears  ragged  clothes  and  has  hollow 
cheeksy  must  he  be  for  that  either  a  murderer  or  a  robber  V  said  old  Oot^ 
trude,  who  had  stopped  with  a  pot  of  beer  in  hand,  when  she  heard  them 
speak  of  the  old  bevgar  and  his  daughter. 

**  Hush !"  replied  Peters,  offended  at  the  interruption  of  his  servant; 
*'  yOH  have  a  long  and  foolish  tongue  to-day.  Instead  of  wasting  your  pity 
on  an  idle  rogue,  you  will  do  better  to  carry  the  beer  to  Tony,  who  is  al- 
most dead  with  thirst  down  there,  clacking  his  palate  as  though  he  had 
eaten  a  ton  of  salt  pork ;  and  then,  to  refresh  yourself,  you  will  go  and 
unhinge  my  sign  and  bring  it  in  here,  because  this  rascaliy  wind  that  I 
bear  blowing  in  my  chimney  will  throw  down  my  *  Grand  Frederick.'  ** 

The  conversation  now  grew  very  animated,  when  there  was  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  a  low,  trembling  voice  praying  for  entrance. 

'*  Hum !"  said  Peters,  raising  his  head,  **  my  two  good  customers  have 
arrived ;  die  wind  has  not  blown  strong  enough  to  carry  them  off;  I 
wish  the  devil  would  take  them  back.  Run,  Gertrude,  do  you  not  hear 
your  prot^g^s  outside  ?  Make  way — ^make  way,  you  there,  all  of  you,  for 
the  old  fox  shakes  himself  when  he  comes  in,  like  a  dog  who  has  been 
thrown  in  the  water." 

Gertrude  did  not  wait  for  her  master  to  repeat  the  order ;  and  hardly 
tiad  she  opened  the  door,  before  the  old  beggar  threw  himself  into  th^ 
hall,  followed  by  his  daughter.  We  must  render  justice  to  the  brave 
fishermeo,  wbo,  notwithstanding  their  prejudices,  immediately  moved  to 
give  room  at  the  fire  to  the  new  comers  *  and  really  they  were  a  sad 
spectacle.  The  water  was  running  from  the  old  man's  hat  as  from  a 
gutter;  its  shape  was  entirely  gone  ;  the  rim,  instead  of  being  raised, 
was  clapped  on  his  cheeks,  looking  like  a  part  of  his  thick  whiskers. 
His  cloak  was  in  as  bad  condition,  and  his  shoes,  full  of  water,  clattered 
en  the  floor  at  each  step.  His  poor  child  was  in  a  still  more  pitiable 
state ;  her  little  frail  frame  seemed  scarcely  able  to  support  the  weight 
of  water  with  which  her  old  black  clothes  were  charged.  The  good 
0ertrttde  took  within  her  hard  bands  the  icy  fingers  of  the  little  unfor* 
tunate,  and  endeavored  to  impart  some  warmth  to  them. 

The  old  man  crouched  down  by  the  fire,  and  thrust  his  hands  almost 
into  the  flame.  He  looked  around  upon  the  guests  and  the  tables,  while 
hie  purple  lips  moved  as  though  trying  to  utter  something,  but  it  was 
enly  an  indistinct  murmur.  Through  the  care  of  Gertrude  the  girl  was 
partly  restored,  and  she  attempted  to  reach  a  little  wooden  stool  noar  her 
father,  that  she  might  sit  by  him  ;  but  her  strength  gave  way,  and  she  fell 
between  his  knees*  '*  Poor  Therese!"  cried  he,  *'  hunger  is  killing  her; 
we  have  neither  of  its  tasted  a  morsel  since  this  morning." 

These  words,  though  uttered  in  bad  German,  were  understood  by  • 
Peters,  in  whom  avarice  and  compassion  seemed  to  be  struggling  each 
for  the  mastery ;  the  latter  finally  triumphed,  and  some  black  bread  and 
one  of  the  driest  herrings  was  given  to  the  beggars«  Therese  in  the 
meanwhile  had  recovered  her  senses,  and  the  old  man  fell  with  avidity 
npon  the  meagre  repast  offered  him,  while  Therese  swallowed  some  soup 
prepared  for  her  by  Gertrude.  Peters  remained  near  the  fire,  opposite 
the  eld  man,  fixing  in  his  mind  the  best  way  to  tell  him  the  immutable 
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resolution  he  had  formed  uot  to  have  him  there  any  longer.    But  our 
host  was  not  yet  through  with  his  troubles^  as  we  shall  now  see. 

Order  was  scarcely  re-established  iu  the  tavern,  when  three  violent 
blows  fell  upon  the  door,  and  a  voice  cried  out — **  Open  1  open !  for  the 
love  of  heaven !" 

**  What  can  that  be  ]*'  said  Peters,  frightened ;  all  listened.  The 
blows  were  repeated,  and  the  supplication  made  this  time  in  the  name  of 
all  the  saints  in  Paradise. 

*'  I  will  bet,  Peters,  it  is  that  old  drunkard,  Frits,  who  cannot  find  his 
way  home."    • 

'*  Ma  foi,  Tony,  1  don't  know  how  you  hear,  but  that  voice  never 
came  from  the  throat  of  any  native  of  Amsterdam ;  it  is  more  likely  oae 
of  those  rascally  Frenchmen,  whose  wounds  have  kept  them  in  our 
country  after  the  war,  which  delivered  us  from  their  dog  of  an  emperor. 
We  cannot  pass  a  day  without  hearing  that  some  one  has  been  robbed  or 
killed  by  them.  But  whether  it  be  a  drunkard  or  a  Frenchman,  I  want 
neither  here,  and  wish  he  would  pass  on  his  way." 

During  this  colloquy,  the  prayers  and  the  blows  had  not  ceased,  nob- 
withstanding  the  maledictions  of  Peters ;  but  the  impatient  suppliant 
Struck  now  with  an  iron-headed  stick,  while  the  plaintive  and  prolonged 
bowl  of  a  dog  joined  in  the  harmony.  *'  Let  us  open,  old  coward,"  said 
Tony ;  *'  what  feareat  thou,  Peters  1  Are  not  all  of  us  together  capable 
of  defending  ourselves,  even  against  a  dozen  malefactors  ?  It  is,  per- 
haps, some  comrade  that  thou  art  leaving  outside  to  drown." 

So  saying,  Tony,  without  noticing  the  negative  gesture  of  the  maitre, 
or  the  attempt  which  be  made  to  move,  (a  very  difBcalt  operation  from 
^is  immense  rotundity,)  opened  the  door.  i 

The  man  and  the  dog  instantly  jumped  in,  as  though  they  feared  that 
their  looks  would  cause  the  door  to  be  again  shut  upon  them.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  Fritz,  nor  any  of  the  acquaintances  of  the  fishers,  but  an  indi- 
vidual dressed  in  a  miserable  black  coat  of  ridiculous  appearance,  and 
pantaloons  that  looked  aa  if  they  were  made  of  the  remnants  of  Joseph's 
coat  of  many  colors.  He  carried  on  his  back  a  bag,  apparently  oaeleae, 
if  one  might  judge  from  the  state  of  platitude  to  which  the  rain  had  re* 
duced  it ;  and  in  his  hand  an  enormous  stick,  which  would  not  have 
much  re-assured  Peters,  had  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  ominoas 
atranger.  The  dog,  whose  ribs  could  easily  have  been  counted^  ran 
without  ceremony  to  encamp  himself  near  the  fire,  not  without  mounting 
with  his  wet  paws  upon  the  fine-buckled  shoes  of  our  hont.  As  to  the 
.master,  he  made  a  great  many  profound  salutations,  excusing  himself 
half  in  Fiench  and  half  in  Dutch,  for  the  liberty  lie  had  taken^  and  pro- 
mising uot  to  abuse  the  complaisance  of  those  gentlemen,  but  to  leave 
so  soon  as  the  rain  ceased  to  fall  in  such  torrents;  and  imitating  hts  dog, 
he  placed  himself  in  the  corner  of  the  fire-place  opposite  the  first  beggar. 
The  latter  cast  a  sinister  look  at  the  new  comer,  and  drew  his  daughter 
nearer  to  him,  like  a  dog  who  has  found  a  bone  in  a  comer,  and  growls 
when  he  sees  a  comrade  arriving  disposed  to  divide  with  him  the  profit 
of  his  labor. 

But  the  most  singular  figure  of  the  whole  company  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  tavern  '*  Great  Frederick,"  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  desire 
to  speak,  nay,  even  to  cry — to  swear — was  so  confound^sd  at  the  audaeity 
and  sang  froid  of  the  intiiiders,  that  he  remained*  motionless  with  his 
mouth  wide  open. 

'*  Say,  now,  *  great  man,'  "  exclaimed  Tony,  drawing  him  from  his 
reverie  by  slapping  him  on  the  stomach,  '*  dost  thou  not  find  this  a  plea- 
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sftTit  adventure  ?  This  fellow  will  make  an  excellent  companion  to  the 
other.  Look  at  them ;  let  us  examine  them  well,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
to  hold  our  sides  for  laughter;  there  cannot  fail  to  be  some  spoil  witk 
them.  Stop*— I  see  where  the  trouble  is.  Throw  a  piece  of  bread  to 
that  one,  and  may  I  be  strangled  or  hung  if  I  will  not  pay  for  the  bread 
and  herring.  Do  you  hear,  my  good  fellows  ]"  continued  he,  addressing 
the  two  beggars,  *'  I  will  regale  you,  but  I  wish  you  to  arouse  us." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  brave  lord  ;  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  make  it 
agreeable;  and  if  it  will  please  tbat  gentleman  there,  who  begins  to  look 
a  little  more  gaily  already,  as  well  as  your  lordships,  I  propose  to  play 
with  hire  a  game  of''  piquet." 

''  Oh  !  yes— -a  game,  a  game  I  but  what  will  be  your  stakes  t  Yoit 
cannot  play  for  a  pot  of  beer — at  least,  unless  Peters  will  give  you 
credit,  which  I  doubt"  (Here  '*  our  host"  gave  a  very  significant  mo* 
tion  with  his  head.) 

**  Heaven  bless  you !  I  will  not  be  at  your  charge ;  but  they  who 
have  gold,  play  for  gold ;  they  who  have  copper,  play  for  copper,  and 
the  loss  is  as  bad  for  one  as  the  other.  Monsieur  has  a  '  sac,*  and  so 
have  I  one,  which  is  probably  worth  as  much  as  his.  I  bought  it  of  an 
old  clown  who  was  thrown  into  prison ;  the  '  sacs,'  then,  shall  be  out 
*  stakes.' " 

"  Accept !  «ccept !  Place— place  for  these  gentlemen ;  never  have  we 
seen  so  large  a '  stake,'  nor  so  fine  a  party.  Here  are  the  cards — sit 
<1own  now.  I  will  pay  for  a  pot  of  beer  for  you  as  true  as  my  name  ie 
Tony." 

A  pack  of  cards  was  immediately  given  to  the  beggars,  and  the  *'  host," 
whose  watchful  eye  was  always  open,  took  care  to  give  them  the  dirtiest 
pack  he  had.  The  one  who  had  proposed  the  game  now  went  to  the  old 
man,  and  with  all  manner  of  compliments  and  bows,  said  to  him  in 
French—*''  Estimable  colleague,  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  but  whom  I 
have  a  confused  recollection  of  having  seen  before  this,  with  hair  a  little 
less  white,  a  beard  not  quite  so  long,  and  with  clothes  rather  more  ele- 
gant than  those  you  now  wear.  I  am  called  Hector.  I  am  a  brave  and 
worthy  compeer ;  come,  let  us  go  to  the  table  and  play  for  the  amuse- 
ment  of  our  hosts." 

The  old  roan  cast  upon  him  a  suspicious  glance,  but  his  eye  falling  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  cards,  seemed  to  burn  like  lightniug,  while  a 
strange  smile  passed  over  his  lips.  Without  answering  at  all  the  words 
of  Hector,  and  without  taking  the  hand  which  was  offered  him,  he 
rose  from  the  corner  and  seated  himself  in  silence  at  the  table,  placing 
his  little  daughter  carefully  at  his  side. 

'*  AUons,  gentlemen,"  said  Hector,  with  as  much  spirit  as  if  he  had 
been  in  one  of  the  richest  bankers'  saloons  in  the  capital ;  "  the  lists  are 
open— make  your  bets.  There  was  a  time  when  I  could  have  played  at 
a  single  stroke. more  pieces  of  gold  thon  the  strongest  of  you  can  now 
eat  herrings  in  a  whole  day ;  but  now  I  am  in  a  leas  fortunate  positioii. 
It  is  understood  between  us,"  continued  he,  addressing  his  opposer, 
**  that  the  vnnner  will  have  both  sacks.  Truly,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  do  with  them ;  but  you  can  put  one  of  them  on  the  back  of  this 
chaiTning  little  girl,  it  will  make  her  a  hundred  times  more  interesting; 
hut  for  me,  I  cannot  in  conscience  put  one  on  my  poor  dog.  Come  here, 
M^dor ;  here  is  the  half  of  my  supper.  When  I  say  supper,  I  mean 
breakfast  and  dinner  as  well.  This  dog  is  well  made  to  run,  and  is  an 
excellent  beast,  but  as  you  see  he  can  now  hardly  carry  himself.  No 
matter,  though ;    one  thing  is  certain— the  loser  will  be  more  miserable 
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than  he  is  at  present ;  and  for  me,  the  idea  of  losing  my  poor  beg,  will 
render  the  game  more  interesting.  You  deal.  I  see  with  pleasure,  by 
the  way  you  handle  the  cards,  that  you  ar^  not  a  stranger  to  them." 

The  old  man  certainly  seemed  to  be  no  loDger  possessed  with  the 
apathy  that  hung  about  him  while  seated  before  the  fire.  His  clenched 
fingers  left  a  mark  upon  the  cards  as  he  played  them,  and  nothing  can 
compare  with  the  animated  expression  of  his  face,  except  by  the  avidity 
with  which  he  grasped  the  bread  they  offered  him  when  he  came  in,  al- 
most dead  with  hunger.  He  replied  to  nothing,  except  by  movements  of 
bis  head,  to  the  prolixity  of  his  facetious  companion,  till  fatigued  with 
his  preambles  and  periphrases,  he  sharply  said  to  him — **  M.  Hector,  we 
are  not  men  of  ceremony  here;  so  just  call  me  Pierre." 

One  could  see  the*im patience  he  felt  upon  his  countenance,  when  a  card 
more  greasy  than  another  was  more  hard  to  pull  out,  and  several  times 
he  appeared  as  though  he  was  about  to  throw  the  whole  pack  at  the  nose 
of  Peters  and  demand  another.  Happily  for  himself  he  did  not;  for  the 
irascible  host  would  undoubtedly  have  kicked  him  out  of  doors,  and  thus 
have  deprived  us  of  the  scenes  now  to  be  related. 

The  Dutchmen  looked  on,  laughing,  much  pleased  with  the  ptssicm 
which  animated  the  two  adversaries.  They  did  not  perceive  the  great 
attention  with  which  each  of  the  players  examined  the  hand  of  the  other 
while  throwing  the  cards ;  but  it  was  evident  that  they  had  not  much 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  that  they  believed  themselves  mutually 
knowing  to  those  kinds  of  tricks  so  well  practiced  in  Paris. 

Fortune  declared  against  Pierre,  and  to  speak  technically,  he  was  in  a 
few  moments  '*  pecked,"  ''  repecked''  and  *'  capoted."  A  sigh  of  satis- 
faction escaped  the  bosom  of  Hector,  while  the  other  biting  his  lips,  cast 
a  mournful  look  at  his  bag  as  it  hung  over  the  chimney-piece. 

"  My  stick  against  yours/'  said  he  quickly. 

*'  Done  1  though  mine  has  a  head  to  it,  an  ornament  which  yours  has 
not." 

This  time  also  fortune  was  unfavorable  to  Pierre,  and  he  lost  his  stick 
as  soon  as  his  bag. 

Pierre  for  some  time  remained  completely  absorbed,  and  seemed  to 
be  discussing  with  his  own  thoughts.  At  length,  seizing  hold  of  the 
wnst  of  Hector,  at  whom  he  gazed  with  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  drawing 
him  towards  himself,  said,  in  a  low  voice  in  French — "  Thou  hast  come 
here  like  an  evil  spirit  to  sit  at  the  same  hearth  with  me ;  from  the  mo- 
ment I  first  saw  thee  1  have  felt  that  there  was  something  infernal  about 
thee.  By  nothing  but  hell  could'st  thou  have  been  sent  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  gambling  to  roe.  Dost  thou  feel  how  my  hand  trembles  1  My 
heart  is  beating  with  ten  times  more  fury.  Thou  hast  lighted  a  fire 
which  IS  burning  within  me.  I  cannot  restrain  myself — I  must  play  yet 
more.  I  have  in  my  pocket  six  cents ;  it  is  all  that  I  have  gathered  in 
five  days  among  these  covetous  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam,  whom  I 
abould  like  to  see  all  drowned  in  the  waves  that  surround  them.  To* 
morrow  I  shall  be  chased  from  here  like  a  dog,  and  this  money  is  all  I 
have  to  sustain  myself  and  child.  If  I  lose,  we  shall  without  doubt  both 
be  found  dead  with  hunger  and  cold  in  some  ditch  on  the  road;  if  I 
gain,  you  are  to  give  me  back  my  bag  and  stick.     Let  us  play." 

Hector  accepted  the  bargain  with  one  of  his  polite  smiles,  and  the 
fishermen,  who  had  not  understood  anything  of  this  colloquy,  were  satis- 
fied at  seeing  another  game,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the 
*' stakes."  The  old  man,  before  he  commenced,  turned  towards  his 
daughter,  and  the  poor  little. child  was  weeping  bitterly.  He  dropped 
his  head  for  a  moment,  and  seemed  to  hesitate. 
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'*  I  am  waiting  for  jon"  coldly  aaid  Hector.  At  thia  Pierre  left  hia 
cryiog  child,  and  played  with  more  energy  than  before.  The  unfortu- 
nate roan  was  certainly  in  an  unlucky  vein.  Thia  third  game  was  to  him 
no  more  favorable  than  the  firat,  for  in  two  atrokea  hia  adversary  won. 
Pierre  stared  vacantly  at  the  play  of  Hector  as  it  lay  before  him.  He 
counted  and  re-counted  it  ten  tiroes  to  aasure  hiroself  that  it  was  cor- 
rect, until  at  last  finding  nothing  wrong,  he  beat  his  breast  in  complete 
despair. 

Meanwhile  the  night  had  far  advanced,  and  the  hour  at  which  the 
fishermen  were  accustomed  to  leave  the  tavern  had  long  since  passed. 
Significant  yawns  might  be  hoard  in  different  parts  of  the  hall,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  game  each  one  seemed  disposed  to  regain  hia 
lodging.  This  was  a  happy  moment  for  Peters,  and  as  he  received  the 
money  from  his  good  customers,  he  greeted  them  with  an  extremely 
agreeable  smile.  But  alas !  his  present  joy  appeared  to  have  its  poison 
too.  As  hia  eyes  rapidly  ran  from  one  comer  of  the  hall  to  the  other, 
he  evidently  felt  aomewhat  uneasy  and  insecure.  The  cause  of  this 
anxiety  it  was  not  difficult  to  divine.  He  did  not  like  to  be  lef^  alone 
with  the  two  adventurers  which  his  evil  genius  had  sent  to  him.  So  be- 
fore every  body  had  left  be  went  towards  the  unwelcome  visitors  with  a 
decided  step,  and  said  to  them — '*  Well,  my  masters,  it  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful evening  now  ;  see,  the  moon  has  come  forth  as  if  expressly  to  light 
your  way — so  good  night  and  good  luck  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  find 
many  such  good  taverns  as  the  '  Grand  Frederick  ;'  but  without  wishing 
to  flatter  myself,  I  really  do  not  think  you  will  find  another  landlord  as 
generous  and  humane  as  Peters  Berghem  ;  and  if  we  meet  one  day  in 
Paradise,  I  trust  you  will  there  render  a  good  account  in  ray  behalf." 

At  this  unmistakable  injunction  the  two  beggars  rose.  Hector  ap- 
proached the  other  and  whispered  some  words  in  his  ear,  at  which  Pierre 
carefully  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  while  his  eyebrows  knit  together, 
and  a  gloomy  despair  seemed  to  spread  over  his  face.  The  unfortunate 
man  moved  towards  his  bag  as  if  to  take  it,  forgetting  that  it  was  no 
longer  his  own.  *'  You  have  the  right  to  look  at  it,"  said  the  winner  in 
a  tone  of  irony ;  *'  and  if  you  wish  I  will  sell  it  to  you  for  six  cents." 

At  this  sally  the  fishermen  all  laughed,  and  thought  Hector  a  much 
jollier  fellow  than  the  other.  But  his  rough  and  pitiless  raillery  struck 
deeply  in  the  old  man.  His  arm,  which  was  extended  to  take  the  bag, 
felllhsmediately,  and  he  threw  a  fierce,  angry  glance  at  his  adversary. 

Poor  Therese  had  fallen  asleep;  her  little  head,  which  had  fallen  upon 
her  bosom,  showed  by  its  moveroents  that  her  respiration  was  short  and 
oppressive  ;  yet  she  slept  unconscious  for  the  moment  of  her  misery,  and 
cruel  would  it  have  been  to  waken  her.  Pierre  looked  supplicatingly  at 
the  landlord,  and  his  face,  if  not  his  words,  solicited  a  mitigation  of  tbe 
sentence  that  had  been  pronounced ;  but  a  stem  shake  of  the  head  was 
the  only  reply  of  Peters.  His  resolution  was  immutable,  and  he  ad- 
vanced to  wake  the  sleeping  girl  himself. 

Hector,  who  had  been  looking  on  for  some  minutes  with  great  atten- 
tion, stepped  up  to  Peters  and  stopped  him  short.  '*  Gentlemen,"  said 
he  to  those  who  remained,  "  I  plainly  see  why  the  worthy  landlord  of 
this  inn  hesitates  to  remain  alone  with  us  two,  and  I  pardon  his  fears ; 
for  truly  we  are  not  dressed  in  a  manner  to  create  an  excellent  opinion 
in  our  behalf.  However,  I  wish  to  propose  to  my  colleague  a  fourth 
game  o£ piquet,  which  will  be  a  thousand  times  more*'  piquant'  than  the 
others,  and  I  will  bet  a  hundred  to  one,  that  he  who  loses  will  either  go 
and  hang  himself,  or  else  jump  into  the  sea.    It  is  a  pity  for  you  to  go, 
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then,  for  if  we  may  jadge  by  the  intereet  yon  bave  taken  in  tbe  former 
games,  you  would  not  williogly  deprive  yourselvea  of  a  still  greater 
pleasure." 

"What  tbe  devil  have  you  yet  to  play  for  t"  said  Tony ;  "  do  you  in- 
tend to  go  from  here  as  naked  as  you  came  into  tbe  world  1  Take  care^ 
our  burgomaster  here  is  very  severe  in  his  moral  regulations,  and  he 
would  make  no  scruple  of  putting  you  both  into  prison  if  you  infringe 
upon  his  laws." 

''  Heaven  forbid  thai  I  should  present  such  a  spectacle  to  the  virtuous 
city  of  Amsterdam  I  But  do  not  be  uneasy.  We  both  possess  a  treasure 
a  little  more  equivalent ;  any  how,  I  know  well  tbe  advantages  that  mine 
possesses ;  so  if  you  will  just  manage  to  keep  tbe  eyes  of  the  estimable 
proprietor  of  this  inn  a  little  more  confined  to  their  sockets,  I  promise 
you  a  scene  which  will  surpass  all  that  you  have  yet  witnessed.*' 

*'  Mafoi  I  happen  what  will,  I  shall  remain — who  will  do  as  much  %  » 
Come,  come,  comrades,  I  will  pay  for  a  glass  of  brandy  for  each  of  you. 
We  have  pipes  and  excellent  tobacco,  and  our  wives  can  remain  alone 
to-night" 

Seven  or  eight  of  the  fishermen  came  back  at  the  words  of  Tony  and 
decided  to  remain.  They  re-seated  themselves,  having  bolted  the  door, 
and  commenced  again  calling  for  Gertrude  here  and  Gertrude  there,  as 
loudly  as  ever;  and  Peters,  growling  ns  he  looked  at  bis  old  clock, 
which  marked  tbe  hour  to  be  half-past  ten,  saw  that  the  best  way  for  him 
to  do  was  to  make  as  much  profit  as  possible  out  of  tbe  returning  thirst 
of  his  customers.  Mugs  appeared  in  abundance ;  the  smoke,  which  had 
been  a  little  dispersed,  was  in  a  moment  thicker  than  before,  and  truly 
they  who  imitated  Tony  smoked  and  drank,  and  made  as  much  noise  as 
if  there  had  been  forty.  This  disposition,  which  promised  to  the  land- 
lord's till  a  surplus  of  money,  soon  chased  from  his  brow  the  clouds 
which  had  gathered  there,  and  Peters  became  once  more  calm  and  amia- 
ble. He  drank,  laughed,  animated  the  company,  and  even  jptc^  9omt  vil 
in  the  little  iron  lamps. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Hector  had  taken  the  old  man  one  side,  to  a  corner 
of  the  hall,  where  a  ray  of  moonlight,  tremblingly  piercing  through  the 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  fell  upon  tbem«  **  Comrade,"  said  he,  "  you 
have  a  charming  little  daughter,  who  is  now  sleeping  in  innocent  se- 
curity. One  look  from  her  would  bave  more  effect  upon  paasers-by  than 
all  the  '  Paters  and  Aves^  in  the  world — more  than  a  wooden  leg,  than 
a  broken  arm — indeed,  more  than  any  other  means  which  we  moke  use  of 
to  excite  commiseration  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  ours  is  a  great 
art.  One  can  often  make  a  fortune  by  it,  and  rarely  lose  one,  since  it 
requires  the  risk  of  but  a  small  amount  of  funds.  What  do  you  say  to 
my  dog  V 

**  I  say  that  I  wish  he  had  another  master." 

**  Charming  I  charming !  you  are  a  perfect  epigram.  I  see  that  I  ven- 
ture nothing  in  compromising  myself  with  you.  We  are  two  beggars 
from  good  society.  Medor,  come  here.''  The  dog,  awakened  by  a 
known  voice,  came  and  placed  his  head  between  his  master's  knees  to 
hold  it  up. 

*'  This  dog  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  *  finesse  /'  he  dances,  plays  tricks,  and 
he  can  well  amuse  the  Parisians  even,  and  when  he  goes  round  a  circle 
with  a  little  wooden  dish  in  his  mouth,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  crowd 
do  not  put  somethingin  it.     Besides,  look  here  !" 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  Pierre  saw  a  piece  of  gold  glitter  in  the 
hAndft  of  Hector.     His  eye  seemed  almost  to  bum.     He  bent  over  to 
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look  8t  it  more  elotely,  and  in  bis  OKeitement  he  pw^ed  his  hand  oTer 
Medor'e  bead,  who  returned  bis  caress  only  by  a  low  growl. 

*'  You  see  how  dear  my  dog  is  to  me  V*  said  the  other.  **  Very  well ! 
I  am  willing  to  risk  the  loss  of  it.  One  of  us  must  go  out  from  here  as 
rich  as  Croesus,  the  other  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  most  conTenient 
manner.  With  a  dog  and  a  pretty  girl,  pale  and  languishing  fool  must 
be  he  who  cannot  make  a  fortune." 

Pierre  understood  him,  and  made  a  movement  of  astonishment. 

*'  You  wish  me  to  gamble  my  daughter !" 

'*  Yes  ;  the  same  as  a  Savoyard  gambles  his-  monkey — a  Dasqne  his 
bear,  or  as  I  my  dog.  Or  I  will  be  still  more  accommodating ;  to  my 
dog  I  will  join  the  piece  of  gold ;  for  if  I  lose,  it  would  be  useless  for 
me  to  make  the  sea  my  universal  legatee.  See,  it  is  a  foeantiful  doub- 
loon." 

The  gold  sparkled  again  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  beggar.  He  ap- 
proached his  daughter.  Therese  was  not  awake.  Oh !  why,  poor  child,' 
did  you  not  feel  your  misfortune  !  Why  not  open  those  Jarge  blue  eyes 
upon  your  father  !  Surely  he  would  not  have  left  you,  but  rather  have 
wandered  on  forever,  or  with  you  have  perished  by  hunger. 

Bat  there  was  nothing  to  counterbalance  the  power  which  the  demon 
of  play  had  in  the  old  man^s  heart.  His  brain  whirled  with  a  sort  of  de* 
lirium.  He  seated  himself  at  the  table— seized  the  cards,  and  made  a 
sign  to  Hector  to  sit  down  opposite  to  him.  A  movement  of  curiosity 
was  manifested  among  the  auoitors  ;  now  that  they  had  swallowed  the 
famous  glass  of  brandy,  they  were  ready  for  the  promised  sport. 

^*  Gentlemen,"  said  Hector,  *'  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  the  '  stakes' 
for  this  game  are  that  young  girl  and  my  dog  M^dor.  They  are  both  in  a 
profound  sleep,  and  will  no  doubt  be  very  much  astonished  when  they 
awake  to  find  that  they  have  changed  masters." 

''  You  remember  what  you  have  added?"  said  Pierre,  in  French. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid.  As  I  have  said,  deprived  of  my  dog,  I  shall  no 
longer  have  need  of  anything.  I  did  not  speak  of  it  to  these  herring- 
eaters,  because  that  old,  miserly  landlord  would  make  us  pay  our  fare." 

The  fishermen,  when  they  heard  the  announcement  made  by  Hector, 
looked  at  each  other  with  an  incredulous  air.  However,  the  game  com- 
menced. The  two  adversaries  had  agreed  to  play  a  tied  game— that  is^ 
the  one  who  gained  first  two  "  sets"  should  be  the  winner,  one  to  be 
sixty  and  the  other  at  least  ninety.  The  old  man  carried  the  firdt  before 
Hector  had  scarce  taken  two  "  points."  The  old  Dutchmen  now  saw 
by  the  dead  silence  of  the  latter,  who  had  suddenly  lost  all  his  loquacity, 
and  by  the  excessive  joy  of  Pierre,  that  they  were  not  deceived,  but 
that  it  was.  really  serious,  and  they  drew  yet  closer  around  the  two 
players. 

"  Medor,"  said  the  younger,  with  a  sad  voice,  **  come  here,  old  MMor, 
and  place  thy  he%d  upon  my  knees ;  thou  art  already  half  lost  to  me. 
Poor  beast !  thou  art  the  only  thin^  I  love,  and  when  I  have  had  breads 
I  have  not  broken  off  a  morsel  only  for  thee,  but  have  given  thee  the 
half.  I  have  been  rich,"  continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  those 
around — '^  my  parents  have  given  themselves  much  trouble  with  me.  All 
that  they  had  amassed  I  quickly  destroyed,  a  very  easy  thing  in  Paris ; 
and  when  I  had  wasted  it  all,  those  who  had  helped  me  the  most  to  do 
so  left  me  entirely,  and  as  I  was  lazy  and  incapable  of  doing  anything, 
I  became  a  beggar ;  and  one  day  I  met  in  the  street  this  dog,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  great  fancy  for  me,  and  from  that  time  we  have  never  separa- 
ted." 
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After  this  rapid  biography  of  himself,  he  took  the  cards  again,  and  the 
new  game  commenced,  sadly  for  him.  Pierre,  full  of  joy,  had  already 
made  sixty ;  there  was  nothing  to  fear ;  the  louis  d'or  and  the  dog  were 
to  pass  into  his  possession ;  at  least  it  did  not  appear  possible  that  his 
high  fortune  would  be  overthrown.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  as  a  man 
who  has  been  relieved,  and  he  looked  upon  Tberese  smilingly.  One 
stroke  more,  thought  he,  and  all  is  decided.  But  dame  fortune  did  not 
go  so  quickly  as  before,  and  while  she  stopped  a  moment  to  consider,  the 
scale  oi  Hector  began  to  grow  heavier.  A  *'  five"  and  a  ''  fourteen"  re- 
mained useless  in  the  old  man's  hands,  for  his  adversary  has  a  '*  five'* 
and  a  **  fourteen"  ahead.  The  second  set  is  gained  by  him,  and  equality 
in  the  game  re-established. 

"  Nowjor  ike  '  trump  P  "  exclaimed  almost  at  the  same  instant  all  the 
by-standers,  who  were  following  the  course  of  the  game  with  the  most 
marked  attention,  and  who  seemed  to  hold  their  breath  in  suspense  for 
some  moments. 

The  trump  card  was  to  decide  it,  and  it  was  Pierre's  turn  to  give  the 
cards.  The  disadvantage  falls  to  him,  but  luck  can  repair  it  all.  Alae ! 
at  the  second  stroke  Hector  had  the  game  most  triumphantly.  He 
reached  the  hundred  without  playing  his  card.  Jt  tooi  done.  The  old 
man  rose  from  the  table,  pale  as  death.  '*  Adieu,  Tberese,"  said  he,  '*  it 
was  written  that  I  should  always  be  unfortunate  by  gambling.  I  have 
gambled  away  my  lands,  my  money,  and  that  which  was  confided  to  me ; 
I  have  gambled  away  the  honor  of  my  wife ;  I  have  lost  everything ;  my 
daughter,  too,  she  has  gone*  Cursed  be  he  who  has  awakened  in  my 
breast  this  fearful,  hellish  passion !     May  my  blood  be  upon  him  forever !" 

Saying  these  words,  Pierre  opened  the  door  and  disappeared.  Two 
days  after  the  body  of  an  old  man  was  found  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
whither  it  had  been  deposited  by  the  waves. 


COOPER'S  LAST  NOVEL. « 

The  title  of  Mr.  Cooper's  last  production — we  hardly  know  how  to  class 
it,  although  we  have  called  it  a  novel — seems  to  indicate  by  its  title,  a  lio 
binson  Crusoeish  kind  of  story ;  and  in  some  re<?pects  it  bears  a  remote 
resemblance  to  the  immortal  work  of  Defoe.  But  the  design  of  the  work 
is  utterly  unlike  that  of  the  great  8tory*book.  It  contains  a  shipwreck,  a 
desolate  island,  »  hermit  and  a  man  Friday,  to  be  sure,  but  all  resemblance 
to  Robinson  ends  here.  The  '^Crater"  is  a  political  satire,  and  Vulcan's 
Peak  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  than 
to  Juan  Fernandez.  Mr.  Cooper's'  last  halfdoaen  tal^  have  all  been  oi 
the  same  character.  He  has  employed  a  very  slight  story  as  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  bis  peculiar  views  of  moral  subjects  to  the  public.  The  tale  has 
been  subordinate  to  some  other  purpose,  and  as  novels  are  read  only  by 
novel-readersy  the  reputation  of  the  author  has,  of  course,  greatly  suffered  ; 
ibr  his  religious,  moral  and  political  speculations  are  all  skipped  by  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  bis  readers.  There  can  be  no  better  medium  for  circu- 
lating great  truths  than  the  novel,  because  no  class  of  books  is  read  by  so 
great  a  variety  of  people ;  but  then,  the  truths  uttered  must  form  a  part  of 

*  The  Crater ;  or  Vulcan's  Peak.    A  Tale  of  the  Pacific.    By  J.  Fennimore  Cooper.    Two 
Volumes.    New- York:  BurgeM,  Stringer  6c  Co. 
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the  Btory,  as  in  Joseph  Andrews  or  Tom  Jones,  and  not  be  introduced,  as 
they  are  in  Mr.  Cooper's  stories,  like  impertinent  remarks  of  the  author. 
The  reader  always  resents  the  undue  advantage  taken  by  the  author  to 
intrude  his  personal  opinions  upon  him  in  the  midst  of  a  narrative  which 
has  gained  his  attention.  Whatever  theory  the  author  may  have  to  commu* 
nicate  to  the  world,  should  either  be  published  in  an  esaay  by  itself,  or  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  character  from  whom  it  should  emanate  like  a  spontanea 
ous  thought  But  Mr.  Cooper  does  not  choose  that  any  of  his  creatures 
should  have  the  advantage  of  their  creator ;  he  makes  them  all  very  common- 
place kind  of  characters,  and  utter  all  his  philosophies  in  his  own  person  ; 
he  never  allows  his  readers  to  become  so  much  absorbed  in  his  characters  as  to 
ferget  their  author ;  like  Nick  Bottom,  he  constantly  reminds  his  auditors 
that  he  is  not  the  lion  he  seems.  In  reading  of  occurrences  which  transpired 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  forty  years  ago,  we  are  suddenly  torn  from  the  scene  of 
cat  illusion  by  such  remarks  as  the  following : 

"  A  majority  of  the  electors  of  tbe  state  of  New- York  are,  at  this  moment,  opposed  to 
universal  sofirage,  especially  as  it  is  exercised  iu  town  and  village  governments,  but  moral 
cowardice  holds  them  in  sabjection.  Afraid  of  their  own  shadows,  each  politician  best- 
lates  to  '  bell  the  cat.'  What  is  more,  tbe  select  aristocrats  and  monarchists  are  tho  least 
bold  in  acting  frankly,  and  in  saying  openly  what  they  think ;  leaving  that  office  to  be 
ditfcharged,  as  it  ever  will  be.  by  men  who^^nie  Democrats  and  not  canting  Demoerats 
— willing  to  give  tbe  people  just  as  mach  control  as  they  know  bow  to  use,  or  which  cir- 
cnmdtances  will  allow  them  to  use  beneficially  to  themselves,  do  not  hesitate  to  speak 
with  the  candor  and  manliness  of  their  principles/*  &c.,  &c. 

Such  a  piece  of  dogmatism  as  this,  dragged  in  by  the  head  and  shouV- 
ders  by  the  author  in  the  middle  of  his  description,  is  a  shocking  of* 
fence  to  the  reader.  Not  one  reader  out  of  a  thousand,  if  the  author 
should  have  so  many,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  assumption  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  New- York  are  opposed  to  a  principle  which  tney 
have  on  two  different  occasions  solemnly  avowed  themselves  in  favor  of.  If 
the  people  of  this  state  ever  had  a  principle  fairly  submitted  to  them,  and 
plainly  indicated  their  approval  of  it,  it  was  that  of  universal  suffrage.  Mr. 
Cooper,  by  introducing  such  monstrous  anomalies  into  liis  book  in  the  most 
inopportune  manner,  interrupts  the  interest  of  his  narrative  so  violently, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  mind  to  lose  itself  again  in  the  illusory 
scenes  which  he  depicts  with  such  marvellous  power.  The  tale  com- 
mences with  a  dissertation  on  names,  in  which  the  author  distracts  the 
attention  of  his  reader  from  the  narrative  by  a  wholly  uncalled  for  obtrusion 
of  his  private  opinions,  which  it  is  not  probable  that  anybody  will  agree 
with.  He  says,  *'  the  hero  of  this  narrative  was  born  fully  sixty  years  since, 
and  happily  before  the  rage  for  modern  appellations,  though  he  just  escaped 
being  named  after  another  system  which  we  cannot  say  we  altogether  ad- 
mire— that  of  using  a  family  for  a  Christian  name" 

We  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  any  man's  taste  in  a  matter  of 
-this  sort ;  but  it  is  very  amusing  to  hear  Mr.  Cooper  condemning  the  substi- 
tution of  a  family  for  a  Christian  name,  when  we  look  upon  the  title-page 
of  his  book  and  see  his  own  name  written  **  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,"  and 
remember  that  this  is  quite  a  recent  change  from  the  **  James  F.  Cooper  " 
with  which  we  were  first  familiarized.  The  author  having  eased  his  mind 
on  the  subject  of  names,  and  informed  us  in  a  note  that  he  has  made  a  col- 
lection of  curiosities  of  nomenclature  which  he  may  some  day  publish,  goes 
on  with  his  story.  The  hero  is  Mark  Woolston,  who  is  a  very  shrewd, 
sensible  fellow,  good-looking  and  an  Episcopalian.  He  is  born  in  Bristol, 
his  father  is  a  physician,  and  Mark  goes  to  college,  where  he  graduates  at 
the  age  of  seventeen— colleges  in  those  days  being  different,  as  Mr.  Cooper 
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infotms  as,  from  colleges  at  the  present  Ume.  Indeed,  Mr.  Cooper  takes 
occasion  very  frequently  through  the  book  to  remind  us  that  things  are  not 
now  as  they  were  forty  or  fifty  years  since.  We  are  sorry  to  see  in  him 
such  an  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  is  getting  well  into  years ;  it  reminds 
us  of  the  old  man  in  Gil  Bias,  who  said  that  peaches  were  not  as  good  as 
they  used  to  be  when  he  was  a  boy.  Well,  Mark  having  graduated,  takes 
a  fancy  to  go  to  sea,  and  ships  on  board  the  Rancocus,  bound  to  GantoD. 
He  returns  in  a  twelvemonth,  a  bright  lad,  and  falb  in  love,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  with  Bridget  Yardley,  whose  father  is  the  rival  physician  of  the 
father  of  Mark.  Mark  makes  another  voyage  in  the  Rancocus  as  second- 
dickey,  returns  to  Philadelphia,  is  appointed  mate,  marries  Bridget  clandes- 
tinely, and  sails  again  in  the  Rancocus  on  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific  in  search  of 
tandal-wood  and  b^che-l^-mer,  (Mr.  Cooper  spells  it  mar.)  The  captain  of 
the  Rancocus  behaves  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with  his  character, 
and  entirely  different  from  what  any  ship-master  possibly  could  do  who  had 
character  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  vessel  like  the 
Rancocus ;  when  he  has  been  informed  by  Mark  and  some  of  the  old  sailors 
on  board  that  breakers  have  been  seen,  and  signs  of  shallow  water,  he  pays 
no  heed  to  it,  but  keeps  his  ship  before  the  wind,  and  as  we  expect,  plumps 
her  upon  a  reef  in  the  night.  Up  to  this  point  the  narrative  has  lagged,  but 
now  the  author  finds  himself  at  home,  and  in  his  particular  descriptions  of 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  ship,  and  the  efforts  made  to  get  her  free  from 
them,  he  shows  that  his  pen  has  lost  none  of  that  vigorous  quality  in  the  de- 
scription of  sea  scenes  that  has  made  his  repatation.  In  the  confusion 
which  follows  after  the  ship  strikes,  the  obtain  and  all  hands  are  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  Mark  and  Bob  Bett3,  a  kind  of  Long  Tom  Coffin,  who 
find  in  the  morning  that  the  ship  is  afloat,  bat  surrounded  on  all  sides  bj 
reefs  and  breakers.  They  at  last  discern  something  like  an  island,  bat 
wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  which  appears  to  be  an  extinct  volcano,  hardly 
« rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"  On  reacbing  the  foot  of  this  Bingalar  elevation,  onr  sdyentarera  fonnd  it  would  not  be 
80  raay  a  matter  as  they  had  fancied,  to  ascend  it.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  reef  which  they 
had  yet  seen,  it  appeared  to  be  oonipotted  of  a  crombliug  rock,  and  this  so  smooth  and 
perpendicular  as  to  render  it  exti'emely  difficult  to  get  np.  A  place  was  found  at  length, 
however,  and  by  lending  each  other  a  hand,  Mark  and  Bob  finally  got  on  the  mimmit. 
Here  a  sur^irise  was  reaoV  fur  them,  that  drew  an  exclamation  from  each,  the  instant  the 
sight  broke  upon  him.  Instead  of  finding  an  elevated  bit  of  table-rock,  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, a  circular  cavity  existed  within,  that  Mark  at  once  recognised  to  be  the  extinct 
crater  of  a  volcano !  After  the  first  astonishment  was  over,  Mark  made  a  close  examin- 
ation  of  the  place. 

"  The  moand,  or  barrier  of  lava  and  soorise  that  composed  the  outer  veall  of  this  crater, 
was  almost  mathematically  circular.  Its  inner  precipice  was  in  nioat  places  absolutely 
perpendicular,  though  overhanging  in  a  few;  there  being  but  two  or  three  spots  where 
an  active  man  coald  descend  in  safety.  The  area  within  might  contain  a  hundred  acres, 
while  the  wall  prt  served  a  very  even  height  of  about  sixty  feet,  falling  a  little  below  thia 
at  the  leeward  side,  where  there  existed  one  narrow  hole  or  pasvage,  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  crater;  a  sort,  of  eateway  by  which  to  enter  and  quit  the  cavity.  This 
passage  had  no  doubt  been  formed  by  the  exit  of  lava,  which  centuries  ago  had  cfonbtless 
broken  through  at  this  point,  and  contributed  tb  form  the  visible  reef  beyond.  The  height 
of  this  hole  was  some  twenty  feet,  having  an  arch  above  it,  and  its  width  may  have  been 
thirty.  When  Mark  got  to  it,  which  he  did  by  desoendiug  the  wall  of  the  crater,  not 
without  risk  to  his  neck,  he  found  the  surface  of  the  crater  very  even  and  unbroken,  with 
the  exception  of  its  having  a  slight  descent  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  side;  or  from 
the  side  opposite  to  the  outlet,  or  gateway,  to  the  gateway  itself.  This  inclination  Mark 
firacted  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  water  of  the  ocean  had  formerly  entered 
at  the  hole,  in  uncommonly  high  tides  and  tempests,  and  washed  the  ashea  which  had  oooe 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  towards  the  remote  parts  of  the  plain.  These  ashes  had 
been  converted  by  time  into  a  soft,  or  friable  rock,  composing  a  stone  that  is  called  tofa. 
If  there  had  ever  been  a  cone  in  the  crater,  as  wns  probably  the  cate,  it  had  totally  disap- 
peared  under  the  action  of  time  and  the  wear  of  the  seasons.    Rock,  however,  the  bed  of 
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the  crater  could  uareely  be  jet  considered,  ihoogh  it  bad  a  cnitt  wbich  bore  tbe  weight 
of  a  mao  very  readily,  in  nearly  every  part  of  it.  Once  or  twice  Mark  broke  through,  at 
one  would  fail  through  rotten  ice,  when  he  found  his  shoes  covered  with  a  light  dust  that 
much  resembled  ashes.  In  other  places  he  broke  this  cniet  ou  purpose,  always  finding 
beneath  it  a  considerable  depth  of  ashes,  minted  with  some  shells,  and  a  few  small  stones.** 

By  dint  of  very  hard  work  they  make  a  soil  out  of  sea-weed,  ashes  and 
gu:mo,  aud  succeed  in  raising  vegetables  from  seeds  which  they  find  on 
board  the  ship.    The  descriptions  of  their  operations  and  difficuUies  are  quite 
equal  to  any  descriptions  of  Defoe.     This  is,  in  truth,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  tale;  it  affords  a  fine  scope  for  a  display  of  the  author's  peculiar 
talent,  and  is  less  marred  by  the  faults  wbich  we  have  before  noticed.     It 
strikes  us  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  made  a  trifling  mistake  in  putting  tomatoe 
and  egg-pknt  seeds  on  board  the  Rancocus,  for  we  are  greatly  in  error  if 
those  vegetables  were  common  in  our  gardens  forty  years  ago.    The  good 
old  times  were  very  good  unquestionably,  but  in  '*  those  days,"  we  believe, 
they  knew  nothing  of  such  luxuries  as  tomatoes  and  silver  forks,  to  say  no- 
thing of  egg-plants.     Mark  and  his  companion  construct  a  small  crafl  in 
which  they  hope  to  make  their  escape  from  the  crater ;  but  just  as  it  has  been 
completed,  a  storm  comes  on,  Bob  goes  on  board  the  pinnace  to  make  her 
secure,  but  is  blown  off  to  sea,  and  Mark  is  left  alone  upon  the  crater  in  a 
very  Robinson  Crusoish  condition, with  only  his  goat,  his  pigs,  and  his  melons 
and  egg»plants.     The  ship  is  left  to  him,  and  he  sleeps  on  board  of  her. 
One  morning  he  awakes,  and  discovers  that  during  the  night  there  has  been 
a  topsy-turvy  among  the  elements ;  an  earthquake  has  taken  place,  and  ne\v 
islands  have  risen  from  the  deep — ^and  away  in  the  distance  Mark  sees  a 
mountain  two  thousand  feet  high,  which  has  emerged  from  the  ocean,  or 
rather  been  lifted  up  from  its  surface.-   This  is  Vulcan's  Peak.     Mark  con* 
structs  a  small  boat,  wbich  he  calls  the  **  Bridget,"  and  visits  the  Peak,  finds 
it  covered  with  fig,  cocoa-4iut,  banana  and  orange  trees,  an  abundance  of 
reed-birds^  and  other  delicious  fowls  for  the  spit ;  and  while  revelling  in  bis 
newly-found  Eden,  Bob  Betts  returns  in  the  pinnace,  he  having  found  his 
way  to  Bristol  and  returned  with  a  wife  of  his  own,  besides  the  wife  and  sister 
of  Mark,  and  some  other  recruits.     The  new  comers  are  well  pleased  with 
the  Peak  and  the  Crater ;  there  are  engagements  with  Ranakers  from  neigh* 
boring  islands ;  children  are  born  to  Mark  and  Bob  Betts ;  the  Raneocas  ift 
got  ready  for  sea,  and  Mark  takes  her  back  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  his  wife 
and  child  at  the  Peak.  He  returns  again,  taking  with  him  numerous  emigrants 
and  some  needed  stock ;  the  little  colony  increases  rapidly;  Mark  is  appointed 
governor;  a  regular  constitution  is  adopted;  officers  are  appointed  for  life; 
the  colony  has  a  fight  with  some  piratical  vessels ;  they  take  whales  and  send 
oil  to  the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Cooper  says,  that  it  was  at  Vulcan's  Peak 
and  not  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  as  is  generally  believed,  where  the  girls 
first  refused  to  dance  with  a  man  who  had  not  struck  a  whale.     But  with 
tlie  increase  of  wealth  and  population  come  troubles,  as  they  ought  not  to  do, 
but  the  contrary ;  a  printer,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  and  half  a  dozen  divines  of 
different  persuasions,  find  their  way  to  the  new  settletnent,  and  there  is  the 
deuce  to  pay.  The  printer  gets  up  a  weekly  paper,  and  a  newspaper,  according 
to  Mr.  Cooper's  opinion,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  has  ever  fallen  upon 
humanity ;  the  editor,  like  a  mischievous  imp,as  all  editors  are,  fills  the  people's 
heads  full  of  nonsense  about  the  people's  rights,  just  as  though  the  people  had 
any  rights,  and  they  elect  a  new  governor.  Mark  Woolston  and  Bob  Betts  find- 
ing themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  playing  second  fiddles  to  a  parcel 
of  mushrooms,  who,  having  recently  landed  upon  the  island,  cannot  have  any 
right  to  say  their  souls  are  their  own,  get  disgusted,  as  men  always  do  when 
they  get  ousted  from  office,  and  conclude  to  return  to  Philadelphia  in  tbc^ 
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Raoeocus,  whieh  ts  a  real  tramp  of  a  vessel,  fcnr  sbe  lasts  for  ever  and  never 
needs  any  repairs.  They  take  their  wives,  children,  and  property  with  them, 
and  a  most  fortunate  thing  it  happens  to  be  for  them ;  for  when  Mark  and 
Bob  return  again  to  the  Peak,  afier  some  years  absence,  they  find  that  all 
the  islands  have  disappeared  in  another  volcanic  change,  swallowing  up  all 
those  wicked  rascals  of  editors  and  '*  people  "  who  fancy  they  have  rights, 
to  pay  them  for  their  wickedness,  and  leaving  nothing  J)nt  just  the  t<^  of  the 
Peak  above  water  to  swear  by.  The  Rancocus  returns  to  Philadelphia,  and 
Mark  Woolston  and  all  the  rest  of  the  gentlemanly  Episcopalians,  who  are 
not  so  wicked  as  to  believe  in  Vox  popidi,  vox  Dei,  and  other  abominations, 
and  are  very  nice  Cooperish  sort  of  folks,  who,  in  addition  to  their  other 
virtues,  had  the  good  sense  to  be  born  sixty  years  since,  live  in  peace  and  die 
happily  in  the  end.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  Crater;  but  those  who  would 
know  more  of  the  Graytur,  and  how  he  hates  the  Yankees,  and  editors,  and 
the  people  who  have  **  rights,''  and  sectarians,  must  read  and  learn.  But 
we  cannot  dismiss  this  very  remarkable  work  without  making  a  few  extracts^ 
showing  the  very  peculiar  moral  views  of  the  author  on  certain  points  of  reli* 
gious  and  political  economy. 

Mr.  Cooper's  imaginary  republic,  which  he  places  on  Vulcan's  Peak  and 
the  surrounding  islands,  is  not  what  he  thinks  a  true  republic  should  be,  but 
what  our  own  republic  is.  Unless  we  have  greatly  mistaken  his  politi6al 
philosophy,  he  is  a  monarchist ;  he  is  certainly  in  favor  of  a  union  of  church 
and  state,  and  would  have  the  state  subordinate  to  the  church,  and  the  peoi> 
pie  subordinate  to  the  priesthood ;  but  he  seems  to  take  more  pleasure  in 
sneering  at  things  as  they  are,  ajid  looking  back  with  a  longing  eye  to  things 
as  they  were  about  sixty  years  sinee^  a  period,  according  to  his  philosophy, 
when  the  human  race  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  civilization,  than  in 
looking  at  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  He  appoints  his  governor  and  all 
state  officers  for  life,  and  makes  a  terrible  outcry  about  it  when  the  people 
think  the  time  has  come  for  a  change,  and  turn  out  all  the  old  officers  and 
put  in  new  ones.  The  *'  people,"  by  the  way,  he  holds  in  most  sovereign 
oontempt,  and  talks  so  much  about  God's  laws,  that  we  are  half  inclined  to 
tell  him,  as  Dame  Quickly  said  to  Falstaff,  ''a  must  not  think  of  God."  Next 
to  the  people  in  the  disdain  of  Mr.  Cooper,  come  the  editors ;  then  the  Yan- 
kees,  the  lawyers,  and  traders  generally.  The  following  remarks  on  asso- 
oiationbts,  as  the  Fourierites  ciJl  themselves,  are  very  sound  and  discreet : 

''  The  theories  which  hare  come  into  fashion  in  oar  own  times,  concerning  the  virtaes  of 
asBOcistion,  were  then  little  known  and  less  credited.  Society,  as  it  exists  lu  a  le^  form, 
is  association  enon^h  for  all  nseful  purposes,  and  sometimes  too  much ;  and  the  governor 
saw  no  nse  in  formmg  a  wheel  witmn  a  wheel.  If  men  have  occasion  for  each  other's 
assistance  to  effect  a  particular  obiec^  let  them  anite,  in  welcome,  for  that  purpose ;  bat 
Mark  was  fully  determined  that  there  sbonld  be  bat  one  government  in  bis  land,  and  that 
this  government  should  be  of  a  character  to  encoorace  and  not  to  depress  exertion.  So 
long  as  a  man  toiled  fur  himself  and  those  nearest  oiid  dearest  to  him.  society  had  a  seen* 
rity  ftir  bis  doing  mach,  that  woald  be  wanting  where  the  proceeds  of  the  entire  comma* 
sity  were  to  be  shared  in  common ;  and,  on  the  knowledge  of  this  simple  and  obTiooa 
truth,  did  oar  voung  legislator  found  his  theory  of  government.  Protect  all  in  their  rights 
equally,  but,  that  done,  let  every  man  pursue  his  road  to  happiness  in  his  own  way  ^  con- 
ceding no  more  of  his  natural  rights  than  were  necessary  to  the  great  ends  of  peace,  secu- 
ri^,  and  law.  Such  was  Mark's  theory.  As  for  the  modem  crochet  that  men  yielded  no 
natunl  right  to  goyemment,  but  were  to  receive  all  and  return  nothing,  the  governor,  in 
plain  language,  was  not  fool  enough  to  believe  it.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  when  a 
man  gives  authority  to  society  to  compel  him  to  attend  court  as  a  witness,  for  instance,  he 
yields  just  so  much  of  his  natural  rights  to  society  as  nrnght  be  necessary  to  empower  him 
to  stay  away  if  he  saw  fit;  and  lo  on,  through  the  whole  of  the  very  long  catalogue  of  the 
claims  which  the  most  indulgent  oommanities  make  apon  the  services  of  their  citbeens. 
Marie  understood  the  ^reat  desideratum  to  be,  not  the  setting  np  of  theories  to  which 
every  attendant  fact  ^ives  the  lie,  bat  the  ascertaining,  as  near  as  human  infirmity  will 
alkrWy  the  preciso  pomt  at  which  coocessMn  to  government  ought  to  terminate,  aad  that 
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of  aoooptiolM  indiridwl  freedon  eommtnoe.  He  wm  not  vUMoasj  enongh  to  flD|ypose 
tbat  he  was  to  be  the  fint  to  make  this  great  ditoovery ;  but  he  was  cooBoiout  of  entering 
«n  the  task  with  the  purest  tnteations.  Oar  governor  had  no  relish  for  power  for  power's 
sake,  bat  only  wielded  it  for  the  genersl  good.  By  natnre,  he  was  more  disposed  to  seek 
happiness  ia  a  veiy  small  circle,  and  would  have  been  jost  as  well  satisfied  to  let  an- 
other goveni>  as  to  niie  himself,  had  there  been  another  suited  to  snch  a  station.  Bat 
there  was  net  His  own  early  habits  of  oommand,  the  peeuUar  circumstances  which 
had  first  pat  him  in  possession  of  the  territory,  as  if  it  were  a  special  gift  of  Providence 
to  himself;  his  post  agency  to  bringing  about  *  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  his  pro- 
perty, which  amoanted  to  more  than  that  of  all  the  lest  of  the  colony  pat  together^ 
oontribttted  to  ^ve  him  a  title  and  authority  to  rale,  which  would  have  set  the 
claims  of  any  nval  at  defiance,  had  such  a  penon  existed.  But  there  was  no  rival ; 
not  a  being  present  desiring  to  see  another  in  his  place. 

The  following  remarks  on  Free-trade  are  not  so  soand  as  we  should  hare 
expected : 

"  At  that  time  ver^  litde  was  written  aboat  the  great  fiiUacy  of  the  present  day,  Free- 
Trade  ;  which  is  aa  illusion  aboat  which  men  now  talk,  and  dispate,  and  almost  fight, 
while  no  liviae  mortal  can  tell  what  it  really  is.  It  is  wiie  for  ns  in  America,  who  never 
had  anything  but  free  trade,  according  to  modern  doctrines,  to  look  a  little  closely  into 
the  sophisms  that  are  getting  to  be  so  mach  in  vogue;  and  which,  whenever  they  come 
from  our  illustrious  ancestors  in  Greet  Britain,  have  some  such  effect  oa  the  imagmations 
of  a  portion  of  our  people,  as  purling  rills  and  wooded  cascades  ar^  known  to  possess  over 
those  of  certain  young  ladies  of  fifteen. 

*'  Free  trade,  m  its  true  signification,  or  in  the  only  signification  which  is  not  a  fallacy, 
can  only  meau  a  commerce  that  is  Molly  wifeUered  hy  dutiet,  rettricHotu,  prohibitkms,  and 
char  get  qf  all  torU,  Except  among  savages,  the  world  never  ;|ret  saw  such  a  state  of  things, 
and  probably  never  will  Even  free  trade  ports  have  exactions  that,  in  a  dertee,  ooon- 
teract  their  pretended  principle  of  liberty ;  and  no  free  port  exists  that  is  anyuiag  nnore, 
in  a  strict  interprelaiion  of  lii  uses,  than  a  sort  of  bonded  warehouse.  So  long  as  yoor 
goods  remain  there  on  deposit  and  onappropriated,  they  are  not  taxed ;  bat  the  instant 
they  are  taken  to  the  consumer,  the  customary  impositions  mast  be  paid." 

*'  There  is  aoother  point  of  view  in  which  we  could  wish  to  protest  against  the  ihovU 
and  fjdlacies  of  the  hour.  Trade,  perhaps  the  most  corrupt  and  corruptiog  influence  of 
life— or,  if  second  to  anything  in  evil,  second  only  to  politics — ^is  proclaimed  to  be  the 
areat  means  of  humanizing,  enlightening,  liberalizing,  and  improvmg  the  human  noe ! 
Now,  against  this  monstrous  mistake  in  morals,  we  woold  fiun  raise  our  feeble  voices  ia 
sober  remonstrance.  That  the  interooune  which  is  acotsaqoaaoe  of  commeroe  may.  ia 
certain  ways,  liberalize  a  man's  views,  we  are  willing  to  admit;  thooghat  the  same  time 
we  shall  insist  that  there  are  better  modes  of  attaining  the  same  ends.  Bat  it  strikes  as 
as  profane  to  ascribe  to  this  frail  and  mercenary  inflaence  a  power  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  Almighty  has  bestowed  on  the  Christian  choroh,  and  on  that  alone  | 
a  church  which  is  opposed  to  most  of  the  practices  of  trade,  which  rabakes  them  ia  nearty 
every  line  of  its  precepts,  and  which,  carried  out  in  its  paritjr,  can  alone  give  the  world 
that  liberty  and  tiappiness  which  a  grasping  spirit  of  cupidity  is  so  ready  to  impute  to  the 
desire  to  accumulate  gold !" 

We  mast  be  excused  for  making  another  rather  long  extract,  because  it 
eontarns  some  of  Mr.  Cooper's  sa?age  flings  against  the  newspapers,  with 
which  he  has  been  at  war  so  many  years.  There  are,  no  doubt,  manj  great 
abuses  in  the  management  of  our  newspapers,  but  what  would  we  be  without 
them  ?  what  monstrous  abuses  should  we  not  suflTer  if  the  daily  press  were 
abolished  t  Mr.  Cooper  looks  only  on  one  side,  and  instead  of  seeing  in  the 
press  the  power  which  will  work  its  own  redemption  from  evil  while  it  re- 
deems other  engines  of  civilization,  he  sees  only  the  evils  which  it  has  in- 
flicted  upon  himself  in  the  shape  of  ill-natured  reviews  of  his  books.  But  if 
the  press  has  annoyed  him,  it  has  also  given  him'  his  standing  as  an  author. 
Without  its  aid  he  could  never  have  earned  his  bread  by  writing  novels. 

**  la  the  age  of  which  we  ore  writing,  a  majority  of  mankind  fancied  that  a  statement 
made  in  print  was  far  more  likely  to  be  true  Uian  one  made  orally.  Then  he  who  stood 
up  in  his  proper  person,  and  uttered  bis  facts  on  the  responsibilitv  of  his  penonal  ohara^ 
ter,  was  far  less  Kkely  to  gain  credit  than  the  anonymous  scribbler  who  recohied  bis  lie 
on  paper,  though  he  made  his  record  behind  a  screen,  and  half  the  time  m  mach  witiboat 
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pcrioDal  identy  u  be  would  be  fiHUid  to  be  witkoat  pMwmal  character,  were  he  adaaillT 
seen  and  recogoued.  In  oar  time,  the  preM  has  pretty  effectually-  cared  all  obsenrant 
persous  at  least  of  giviog  fdith  to  a  atatement  meraly  becaiuae  it  ia  m  print,  aod  baa  become 
ao  far  alive  to  its  own  great  inferiority  as  publicly  to  talk  of  oonveniions  to  parify  itaelfy 
and  otherwise  to  do  something  to  regain  its  credit ;  but  such  was  not  the  fact,  even  in 
America,  forty  years  since.  The  theory  of  an  anrestrained  press  baa  fully  developed  itself 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  so  that  even  the  elderly  ladies,  who  once  said  with 
marvellous  unction, '  It  must  be  true,  for  it 's  iu  print,'  are  now  very  apt  to  say,  '  Oh !  it 's 
only  a  newspaper  account  V  The  ibiilest  pool  has  been  famished  by  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence with  the  means  of  cleansing  its  own  waters. 

"  But  the  'Crater  Truth-Teller" could  titter  ita  lies,  aa  a  fnivileged  publication,  at  the 
period  of  this  narrative.  Types  atill  had  a  sanctity ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  they 
deceived,  and  how  many  were  their  dupes.  The  joamal  did  not  even  take  the  ordinary 
pains  to  mystify  its  renders,  and  to  conceal  its  own  cupidity,  as  are  practised  in  communitiea 
more  advanced  in  civilization.  We  dare  say  that  journals  are  to  be  found  in  London  and 
Paris,  that  take  just  as  great  liberties  with  the  fact  as  the  Cruter  Truth-Teller ;  but  they 
treat  their  readers  with  a  little  more  outward  respect,  however  much  they  may  misleail 
them  with  falsehoods.  Your  London  and  Paris  publics  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  com- 
posed  of  credttJOQS  old  women,  but  require  sotnethinglike  a  plausible  mystification  to  throw 
oostio  their  eyes.  They  have  a  remarkable  prrineness  to  believe  that  which  they  wish,  it 
U  true;  but,  beyond  that  weakness,  some  limits  are  placed  to  their  fidth,  aod  appearancea 
most  be  a  good  deal  consulted. 

**  But  at  the  Grater  no  such  precantion  seemed  to  be  necessary.    It  is  true  that  the 
editor  did  nse  the  pronoun  *'  we,"  in  speaking  of  himself;  but  he  took  ail  occasions  to 
Msert  his  individoality,  and  to  nse  his  journal  diligently  in  its  behalf.    Thas,  whenever  he 
got  into  the  law,  his  columns  were  devoted  to  publicly  maintaining  his  own  side  ef  the 
question,  although  such  a  course  was  not  only  opposed  to  every  mau^s  sense  of  propriety, 
bat  was  directly  flying  into  tho  teeth  of  the  laws  of  the  land ;  but  little  did  he  care  for 
that     He  was  a  pubbc  servant,  and  of  coarse  all  he  did  was  right.     To  be  sure,  otlier 
public  servants  were  in  the  same  category,  all  they  did  being  wrong;  but  he  had  the 
means  of  telling  his  own  story,  and  a  large  number  of  gaping  diinces  were  ever  ready  to 
believe  him.    His  manner  ojf  filling  his  larder  is  particularly  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 
Quite  as  often  as  once  a  week,  his  joamal  had  some  such  elegant  article  as  this,  viz.  :-• 
*Our  esteemed  friend,  Peter  SnooKs*— perhaps  it  was  Peter  Snooks,  Esquire — 'has  iuat 
brought  us  a  fair  specimen  of  his  cocoa-nuts,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  in  recommenaing 
to  the  housekeepers  of  the  Crater,  as  among  the  choicest  of  the  group.'   Of  course,  'Squire 
Snooks  waa  grateful  for  this  puff,  and  often  brought  more  cocoa-nuts.    The  same  great 
aopervision  was  extended  to  the  bananas,  the  bread-frnil,  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  and 
even  the  sqaashes,  and  always  with  the  same  results  to  the  editorial  larder.    Once,  bow- 
ever,  this  worthy  did  get  himself  in  a  qnandary  with  his  use  of  the  imperial  pronoun.    A 
mate  of  one  of  the  vessels  inflicted  personal  chastiseraenl  on  him  for  some  impertinent 
comments  he  saw  fit  to  make  on  the  honest  tar*s  vessel;  and,  this  bein^  a  matter  of  intense 
interest  to  the  pnblic  mind,  he  went  into  a  detail  of  all  the  evolutions  of  the  combat. 
Other  men  may  pall  each  other*s  noses,  and  inflict  kicks  and  blows,  without  the  world'a 
oaring  a  straw  about  ii ;  bnt  the  editorial  interest  is  too  intense  to  be  overlooked  in  this 
manner.    A  bolletin  of  the  battle  was  published ;  the  editor  speaking  of  himself  always  iu 
the  plural,  out  of  excess  of  modesty,  and  to  avoid  egolifim(!)  in  three  columns  which  were 
aU  aoout  himself,  using  such  expressions  as  these ! — *  We  now  struck  o«r  antagonist  a  blow 
with  our  fist,  and  followed  this  up  with  a  kick  of  our  foot,  and  otherwise  ve  maide  an  assault 
on  him  that  he  wid  have  reason  to  remember  to  his  dying  day.'    Now,  these  expressions, 
for  a  time,  set  all  the  old  women  in  the  colony  against  tho  editor,  untd  he  went  into  aa 
elaborate  explanation,  showing  that  his  modesty  was  so  painfully  sensitive  that  he  could 
Bot  say  /  on  any  account,  thoagh  he  occupied  three  more  columns  of  his  paper  in  explaining 

the  state  of  our  feelings.    But,  at  first,  the  cry  went  forth  that  the  battle  had  been  of  two 
against  one;  and  <Aa^  even  the  simple-raiuded  colooiats  set  down  as  somewhat cowacdly. 

So  much  for  talking  about  we  iu  the  bulletiu  of  a  single  combat !" 

In  many  respects,  "  the  Crater"  resembles  the  Monnikins,  a  book  which 
everybody  ridicules,  but  nobody  reads.  It  was  a  common  newspaper  joke, 
a  few  years  since,  to  speak  of  an  out-of-the-way  character  as  the  man  who 
had  read  the  Monnikins.  A  book  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  tin- 
readable,  is  likely  to  have  a  good  many  readers  from  sheer  curiosity ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Monnikins  has  been  as  much  read  as  the  major 
part  of  Mr.  Cooper's  novels.  We  achieved  the  perusal  of  it  without  any 
difficulty,  and  found  in  it  some  of  the  best  sea  descriptions  that  we  have 
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crer  met  with  in  any  of  the  same  author's  writings.  There  are  parts  of  the 
book  which  are  inconceivably  gross  and  filthy,  which  appear  to  have  beea 
intended  for  keen  political  satire.  But  we  think  that  no  one  will  claim  for 
Mr.  Cooper  the  character  of  a  satirist,  particularly  after  reading  the  Crater, 
his  last  attempt  in  that  line.  A  man  must  have  a  genius  for  satire,  who 
attempts  that  species  of  composition,  or  he  will  be  very  likely  to  show  him- 
self up,  like  Mrs.  Primrose  when  she  attempted  to  be  sarcastic  upon  Mr.  B. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  unfair  to  criticise  an  author  with  reference  only  to  his 
weak  side.  We  have  no  disposition  to  underrate  Mr.  Cooper's  peculiar  tal- 
ent, in  the  exercise  of  which  he  has  always  been  successful,  while  he  has 
uniformly  failed  whenever  he  has  attempted  to  urite  in  another  vein.  His 
description  of  sea  scenes  in  the  Crater  are  not  startling  nor  thrilling;  but 
tliey  are  particular  and  truthful,  and  so  earnestly  given,  that  they  impress 
you  at  once  with  the  conviction  that  you  are  reading  an  authentic  narrative, 
and  not  a  purely  imaginary  detail  of  common-place  events.  Having  giv«» 
pretty  copious  extracts,  showing  the  moral  feeling  of  the  work,  we  will  clos^ 
with  an  extract  of  that  part  of  the  book  in  which  the  author  feels  himself 
at  home : — 

*•  The  day  that  preceded  the  night  ot  which  we  ore  about  to  speak,  was  misty,  with  the 
wind  fresh  at  east -south-east.  The  Rancocus  was  running  ofT,  south-west,  and  consequently 
was  going  with  the  wind  free.  Captain  Cnilchely  had  one  failing,  and  it  was  a  very  bad  one. 
for  a  shipmaster;  he  would  drink  rather  too  much  grog  at  his  dmner.  At  all  other  timps  ha 
might  have  been  called  a  sober  man ;  but,  at  dmner,  he  would  gulp  down  three  or  four  glasses 
of  rum  and  water.  In  that  day  rum  was  much  used  in  America,  far  more  than  brandy;  and 
every  dinner  table  that  had  the  smallest  pretension  to  be  above  that  of  ihe  mere  laboring  man^ 
bad  at  least  a  bottle  o(  one  of  these  liquors  on  it.  Wine  was  not  commonly  seen  at  the  cabin 
table;  or,  if  seen,  it  was  in  those,  vessels  that  had  recently  been  in  the  vine  growing  countries, 
and  on  special  occasions.  Captain  Crutchclv  was  fond  or  the  pleasures  of  the  table  in  another 
sense.  His  eating  was  on  a  level  with  his  drinking;  and  for  pigs  and  poultry,  and  vegetables 
that  would  keep  at  sea,  his  ship  was  always  remarkable. 

*'  On  the  day  in  question,  it  happened  to  be  the  birthday  of  Mrs.  Cmtchely,  and  the  captain 
had  drunk  even  a  little  more  than  common.  Now,  when  a  man  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
rather  more  than  is  good  for  him,  an  addition  of  a  little  more  than  common  is  veiy  apt  to  upset, 
him.  Such,  in  sober  truth,  was  the  case  with  tlie  commander  of  the  Rancocus,  wnen  he  left 
the  dinner  table,  at  the  time  to  which  there  is  particular  allusion.  Mark,  himself,  was  perfectly 
sober.  The  taste  of  rum  was  unpleasant  to  him,  nor  did  his  voung  blood  and  buoyant  spirits^ 
crave  its  eflects.  If  he  touched  it  at  all,  it  was  in  very  small  quantities,  and  greatly  diluted '^ 
with  water.  He  saw  the  present  condition  of  his  superior,  therefore,  with  re^t ;  and  this  so 
much  the  more,  from  the  circumstance  that  an  unpleasant  report  was  prevailing  in  the  ship^ 
that  white  water  had  been  seen  ahead,  during  a  clear  moment,  by  a  man  who  had  just  come 
ftooi  aloft.  This  report  the  mate  repeated  to  the  captain,  accoropKEinying  it  with  a  suggestion 
that  it  might  be  well  to  shorten  sail,  round  to,  and  sound.  But  Captain  Crutchcly  treated  the 
report  with  no  respect,  swearing  that  the  men  were  always  fancying  they  were  going  ashore 
on  coral,  and  that  the  voyage  would  last  for  ever,  did  he  comply  with  all  their  conceits  of  this 
nature.  Unfortunately,  the  second  mate  was  an  old  sea  dog,  who  owed  his  present  inferior 
condition  to  his  being  a  great  deal  addirted  to  the  practice  in  which  his  captain  indulged  only 
a  little,  and  he  had  been  sharing  lai^eiy  in  the  hospitality  of  the  cabin  that  afternoon,  it  being 
Ms  watch  below.  This  man  supported  the  captain  in  his  contempt  for  the  rumors  and  notion^ 
of  the  crew,  and  between  them  Mark  found  himself  silenced. 

**Our  young  officer  felt  very  uneasy  at  the  account  of  the  sailor  who  had  reported  white  wa-, 
ter  ahead,  for  be  was  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  ship,  and  altogether  unlikely  to  say  that  which 
was  not  true.  It  being  now  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  second  mate  having  taken 
charge  of  the  watch,  Mark  went  up  into  the  fore-top  gallant  cross  trees  himself,  in  order  to  get 
the  best  look  ahead  that  he  could  before  the  night  set  in.  It  wanted  but  half  an  hour  or  so,  of 
sunset,  when  the  young  man  took  his  station  in  the  cross  trees,  the  royal  not  being  set.  At 
first  he  could  discern  nothing  ahead,  at  a  distance  greater  than  a  mile,  on  account  of  the  mist ; 
but,  just  as  the  sun  went  below  the  waters  it  lighted  up  to  the  westward,  and  Mark  then 
plainly  saw  what  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  must  be  breakers,  extending  for  several  miles 
directly  across  the  vessel's  track.  , 

**■  Such  a  discoverv  required  decision^  and  the  young  man  shouted  out — 

***  Breakers  ahead  !* 

^  This  cry,  coming  from  the  first  officer,  startled  even  Captain  CrutchelY,  who  was  recover- ', 
ag  a  little  from  the  efiect  of  his  potations,  though  it  was  still  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
second  mate,  who  had  never  forgiven  one  as  young  as  Mark,  for  getting  a  berth  that  he  fancied 
dne  to  his  own  ^eater  age  and  experience.  He  laughed  openly  at  this  second  report  of 
breakers,  at  a  point  in  the  ocean  where  the  chart  laid  down  a  clear  sea ;  but  the  captain  knew 
tkat  the  charts  could  only  tell  him  what  was  known  at  the  time  they  were  made,  and  he  felt 
diqKMed  to  treat  his  first  officer,  young  as  iie  was,  with  more  respect  than  the  second-mate, 
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AH  hands  were  called  in  consequence)  and  sail  was  shortened.  Mark  came  down  to  assist  ia 
this  dotV;  while  Captain  Cruichely  himself  went  aloft  to  look  out  foi  the  breakers.  They  pas- 
sed each  other  in  the  top,  the  latter  de^tring  his  mate  to  bring  the  ship  by  the  wind,  on  the 
larboard  tack,  or  with  her  head  to  the  southward,  as  soon  as  he  had  the  sail  sufficiently  reduced 
to  do  so  with  safely. 

•*  For  a  few  minutes  after  he  reached  the  deck,  Mark  was  folly  employed  in  executing  his 
orders.  Sail  was  sliortened  with  great  rapidity,  the  men  working  with  zeal  and  alarm,  for 
they  believed  their  messmate  when  the  captain  had  not.  Although  the  vessel  was  under  top- 
mast studding  sails  when  the  command  to  take  in  the  can\'ass  was  given,  it  was  not  lon^  be- 
fore Mark  had  her  under  her  three  topsails,  and  these  with  two  reefs  in  them,  and  the  ship  on 
an  easy  bowline,  with  her  bead  to  the  southward.  When  all  this  was  done  the  young  OAn 
felt  a  good  deal  of  relief,  for  the  danger  he  hnd  seen  was  ahead,  and  this  change  of  course 
blight  It  nearly  abeam.  It  is  true,  the  breakers  were  still  to  leeward,  and  insomuch  most 
dangerously  situated ;  but  the  wind  did  not  blow  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  ship  from 
weathering  them,  provided  time  was  taken  by  the  forelock.  The  Rancocus  was  a  good, 
weatherly  ship,  nor  was  there  sufficient  sea  on  to  make  it  at  all  difficult  for  her  to  claw  ot^  a 
l«e  shore.  Desperate  indeed  is  the  situation  of  the  vessel  that  has  rocks  or  sands  under  her 
lee,  with  the  gale  blowing  in  her  teeth,  and  heavy  seas  sending  her  bodily,  and  surely,  how- 
ever slowly,  on  the  very  brcRkers  she  is  struggling  to  avoid !  Captain  Crutcheiy  had  not  been 
•left  five  minutes  before  be  hailed  the  deck,  and  ordered  Mark  to  send  Bob  Betts  up  to  the 
aross-trees.  Bob  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  brightest  lookout  in  the  vessel,  and  was  ac- 
toally  employed  when  land  was  about  to  be  approached,  or  a  sail  was  expected  to  be  made. 
He  went  up  the  fore-rigging  like  a  squirrel,  and  was  soon  at  the  csptaiu's  side,  both  looking 
anztonsly  to  leeward.  A  few  minutes  after  the  ship  had  hauled  by  tne  wind,  both  came  down, 
stopping  in  the  top,  however,  to  take  one  more  loolc  to  leeward. 

**  The  second  mate  stood  waiting  the  further  descent  of  the  captain,  with  a  sort  of  leering 
look  of  contempt  on  his  hard,  welMyed  features,  which  seemed  to  anticipate  that  it  would 
soon  be  known  that  Mark's  white  water  had  lost  its  color,  and  become  blue  water  once  more. 
But  Captain  Crutcheiy  did  not  go  so  far  as  this,  when  he  got  down.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
seen  nothing  that  he  could  very  decidedly  say  wa»  breakers,  but  that,  once  or  twice,  when  it 
lighted  up  a  little,  there  had  been  a  gleaming  along  the  western  horizon  which  a  good  deal 
paszled  him.  It  might  be  white  water,  or  it  might  be  only  the  last  rays  of  the  Ht^ting  san  tip- 
ping the  combs  of  the  regular  seas.  Bob  Betts,  too,  was  as  much  at  fault  as  his  cfifilHin,  nod  a 
sarcastic  remark  or  two  of  Hillson,  the  second-mate,  were  fast  bringing  Mark's  breakers  into 
Sacred  it 

•*  *  Jest  look  at  the  chart.  Captain  Crutcheiy,'  put  in  Hillson — <  a  regular  Tower  Hill  chart  as 
ever  was  made,  arid  you'll  see  there  ran  be  no  white  water  hereabouts.  If  a  man  is  to  shorten 
safl  and  haul  his  wintf,  at  every  dead  whale  he  falls  in  with,  in  these  seas,  his  owners  willhav^ 
the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  book  at  the  end  of  the  \\^ge !' 

**  This  told  hard  against  Mark,  and  considerably  in  Hilbon's  favor. 

***  And  could  yoii  see  nothing  of  breakers  ahead,  Bob?'  demanded  Mark,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the '  yon^  which  pretty  plainly  implied  that  the  young  man  was  not  so  much  surprised  that 
t^e  oaptain  had  not  seen  them. 

*«  ♦  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mr.  Woolslon,'  answered  Bob,  hitchmg  up  his  trowsers,  '  and  I'd  a  pretty 
good  look  ahead,  too.' 

**  This  made  still  more  against  Mark,  and  Captain  Crutcheiy  sent  for  the  chert.  Over  this 
nap  he  and  the  second  mate  pondered  with  a  sort  of  muzzy  sagacity,  when  they  came  to  the 
exclusion  that  a  clear  sea  mvft  prevail  around  them,  in  all  directions,  for  a  distance  exceeding 
*  thousand  miles.  A  great  deal  is  determined  in  any  case  of  a  dilemma,  when  it  is  decided 
that  this  or  that  fact  mngt  be  so.  Captain  Crutcheiy  would  not  have  arrived  at  this  positive? 
conclusion  so  easily,  had  not  his  reasoning  powers  been  so  much  sfmulated  by  bis  repeatcni 
draughts  of  rum  and  water  that  afternoon ;  all  taken,  as  he  said  and  believed,  not  so  mucn  out 
of  love  for  the  beverage  itself,  as  out  of  love  for  Mrs.  John  Crutcheiy.  Nevertheless,  our  cap- 
tain was  accustomed  to  take  care  of  a  ship,  and  he  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  forget  all  his 
deties,  in  circumstances  so  critical.  As  Mark  solemnly  and  steadily  repeated  his  own  belief 
tint  there  were  breakers  ahead,  be  so  far  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  his  youthful  chief-mate,  as 
to  order  the  deep  sea  up,  and  to  prepare  to  ssound. 

••This  operation  of  casting  the  deep  sea  lead  is  not  done  in  a  moment,  but  on  board  a  mer- 
(tisnt  vessel,  usually  occupies  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes.  The  ship  most 
first  be  hove  to,  and  her  way  ought  to  be  as  near  lest  as  possible  before  the  cast  is  made.  Then 
the  getting  along  of  the  line,  the  stationing  of  the  men,  and  the  sounding  and  hauling  in  again, 
occupy  a  good  many  minutes.  By  the  time  it  was  all  over,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  getting  to 
be  Bigut.  The  misty,  drizzling  weather  threatened  to  make  the  darkness  intense,  and  l£irk 
felt  more  and  more  fnipressed  with  the  danger  in  which  the  ship  was  placed. 

«  The  cast  of  the  lead  produced  no  other  result  than  the  certainty  that  bottom  was  not  to  bo 
fnund  with  four  hundred  tbthoms  of  line  out.  No  one.  however,  not  even  the  muzzy  Hillaou, 
•ttecbed  much  importance  to  this  fact,  inasmuch  as  it  was  known  that  thccoial  reefs  often  rise 
like  perpendicular  walls,  in  the  ocean,  having  no  bottom  to  be  found  within  a  cable's  iengtb  of 
them.  Then  Mark  did  not  believe  the  ship  to  be  within  three  leagues  of  the  breakers  he  had 
peen,  for  they  had  seemed,  both  to  him  and  to  tbe  seaman  who  had  first  reported  them,  to  be 
several  leagues  distant.  One  on  an  elevation  like  that  of  the  top  gallant  cross-trees,  could  see 
along  way,  and  the  white  v*  ater  had  appeared  to  Mark  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  tbe  western 
horizon,  even  as  seen  from  his  lofiv  looKout. 

'<  After  a  further  consultation  with  his  cflieers,  during  which  Hillson  had  not  spared  bis  hits 
•)  Ids  less  experienced  supenor,  Captain  Crutcheiy  came  to  a  decision,  which  mignt  be  termed 
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■emipnicleDt  There  is  notbiBif  ihst  a  Meraan  more  dislikes  than  to  be  suspected  <A  extra- 
aervou9nes8  on  the  8ubject  of  doabtful  dangers  of  this  sort.  Seen  and  acknowledged,  he  has 
no  scruples  about  doing  his  best  to  avoid  them ;  but  so  long  as  there  is  an  uncertainty  connec- 
ted with  their  existence  at  all,  that  miserable  feeling  o\  vanity  which  renders  us  all  so  de- 
sirous to  be  more  than  nature  ever  intended  us  for,  inclines  most  men  to  appear  indifTerent 
even  while  they  dread.  The  wisest  thin^  Captain  Cnitchely  could  have  done,  placed  in  the 
circumstances  m  which  he  now  found  himself,  would  have  been  to  stand  ofT  and  on,  under 
easy  canvass,  until  the  return  of  light,  when  he  might  have  gone  ahead  on  his  course  with  some 
confidence,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  safety.  But  there  would  have  been  an  air  of  concession 
to  the  power  of  an  unknown  danger  that  conflicted  with  his  pride,  in  such  a  course,  and  the 
old  ana  well-tried  ship-master  did  not  like  to  give  the  *  uncertain*  this  advantage  over  him.'' 


HATIONAL  FP08PIRITT. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  those  great  measures  for  which  the  demo- 
cratic party  contended  in  1844  have  been  in  active  operation ;  and  ample 
time  has  elapsed  in  which  to  develop  at  least  the  symptoms  of  those  disaih 
trous  results,  which  were  alleged  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
departure  from. preconceived  notions  of  national  polity.  It  is  now  time- 
according  to  the  roost  active  and  influential  of  those  who  held  views  opposed 
to  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  commercial  and 
financial  policy  of  the  government — that  revulsion  should  have  overtaken 
our  commerce ;  our  merchants  should  have  been  ruined  through  their  own 
unguided  enterprise  and  reckless  excesses — ^the  industry  of  the  country 
prostrated — its  farmers  without  a  market  for  their  produce — its  manufacto- 
ries dosed — its  people  without  employment — its  capital  expended  for  foreign 
luxuries — its  banks  insolvent — its  exchanges  utterly  confused.  And  the 
federal  government,  without  revenues  and  without  credit,  so  far  from 
realizing  these  gloomy  forebodings  and  earnest  assurances  of  statesmen  who 
strenuously  urged  an  opposite  policy  to  the  consideration  of  the  people,  the 
country  presents  an  appearance  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  Its  external 
and  internal  trade  has  been  greater  than  ever  before ;  money  more  abun- 
dant, and  for  a  longer  period,  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  in  the  history 
of  our  commerce;  the  credit  of  banks  more  extended  and  active;  the 
exchanges  more  regular  and  cheap ;  the  tolls  and  dividends  of  public  and 
private  works  and  companies  greater ;  the  markets  for  produce  more  active 
and  extensive ;  the  people  more  generally  employed ;  manufactories  more 
actively  and  profitably  productive ;  the  federal  revenue  ^eatly  in  excess  of 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  the  credit  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contraction  of  928,000,000  of  debt,  within  the  year,  to  prosecute  a 
war  that  now  promises  to  be  intermiuable,  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the 
states,  and  in  no  case  has  its  six-per-cent.  securities  been  as  low  as  par. 
These  are  the  leading  features  of  our  financial  and  commercial  condition,  in 
contradistinction  to  what  it  was  alleged  would  be  the  case  through  the  pur- 
suance of  the  principle  espoused  by  the  democratic  party.  Instead  of  being 
ruined  by  modified  restrictions  upon  commerce  and  the  action  of  the  ind^ 
pendent  treasury,  the  United  States  is  almost  the  only  commercial  nation 
having  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  that  escapes  the  awful  revulsion  which 
overwhelms  her.     Nearly  one  hundred  of  the  leading  commercial  houses  of 
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London,  the  ramificatfons  of  whose  extended  basinera  spread  into  eterf 
quarter  of  the  commercial  world,  have  sunk  in  insolvency,  astonishing  the 
world  by  the  rottenness  of  their  condition.     Yet  the  United  States  are 
untouched,  and  her  merchants  scarcely  affected  by  the  disasters  of  Europe. 
Surely,  if  the  principles  of  finance  recognized  in  the  adoption  of  the  inde- 
pendent treasury  were  not  sound— *if  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  bad  done 
violence  to  the  true  interests  of  the  whole  country — the  existence  of  a  war 
drawing  largely  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  on  one  hand,  while  gen- 
eral insolvency  apparently  threatens  the  merchants  of  that  country  with 
which  our  dealings  are  the  largest  on  the  other,  would  have  been  produc- 
tive of  some  results  other  than  an  uninterrupted  increase  of  prosperity.     It 
is,  however,  mainly  owing  to  the  financid  policy  of  the  government,  that  the 
disasters  which  afflict  England  have  not  extended  themselves  to  the  United 
States ;  and  to  the  opportune  modification  of  the  tariff  is  it  due,  that  the  revul- 
sion in  England  is  no  greater — that  our  people  have  enjoyed  a  larger  share 
of  the  products  of  English  industry  in  return  for  unusual  sales  of  produce. 
The  advocates  of  the  protective  system,  in  connection  with  a  national  bank, 
contended  for  two  antagonist  principles.     The  first  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  influx  of  foreign  manufactures,  in  competition  with  similar  articles  of 
domestic  production,  in  order  to  afford  a  supposed  protection  to  the  latter. 
A  national  bank  was  supposed  necessary  to  the  uniformity  of  the  national 
currency,  and  to  the  regularity  of  the  exchanges.     Its  effect  was,  however, 
to  promote  such  a  uniform  expansion  of  the  currency  as  produced  a  general 
rise  in  prices,  and,  by  so  doing,  promoted  those  imports  which  it  was  the 
design  of  the  high  tariff  to  prevent.     It  therefore  was  the  cause  of  a  ruinous 
competition  to  manufacturers.     These,  finding  their  business  no  better,  or 
rather  worse,  supposed  that  the  tariff  was  not  sufficiently  high,  and  clamored 
for  its  increase.     Their  demands  were  acceded  to  from   1816  to   1828, 
during  which  period  the  general  level  of  duties  was  raised,  by  four  succes- 
sive tariffs,  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent;  and  still  the  condition  of  rnanu* 
iaeturers  at  large  was  not  perceptibly  improved  :   on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
naterially  injured,  and  from  the  oversight  of  a  very  obvious  principle  of  trade, 
viz. :  that  to  sell  largely  or  profitably  of  manufactures,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
great  body  of  consumers  should  be  prosperous.     The  effect  of  the  paper  sys- 
tem, in  connection  with  the  restraints  upon  commerce,  was  to  injure  the  in- 
terests of  the  mass  of  consumers,  and  therefore  to  diminish  the  home  market  * 
for  manufactures.     The  paper  currency,  in  raising  the  general  level  of  prices 
above  those  of  Europe,  promcited  the  import  of  goods,  and  also  discouraged 
the  export  by  raising  prices  of  produce.     As,  however,  this  artificial  advance 
in  produce  was  only  in  proportion  to  the  general  rise  in  the  price  of  those 
articles  consumed  by  the  producer,  his  condition  was  not  benefited,  and  lie 
Oould  pay  for  no  more  goods  than  before.     While,  therefore,  the  imports 
continued  on  credit,  and  the  exports  diminished,  the  condition  of  the  mano- 
facturer  was  daily  becoming  worse,  and  the  whole  country  verging  to  revul- 
sion.    The  advocates  of  free  trade  and  a  hard-money  currency,  on  the  other 
band,  contended,  that  by  adhering  to  such  a  national  st::ndard  as  should 
prevent  any  artificial  rise  of  prices  above  those  of  foreign  countries,  the  ex- 
ports of  produce  would  continue  large  and  unrestricted,  whatever  might  be  the 
policy  of  foreign  countries  in  relation  to  their  import;  that  a  modification 
of  duties,  to  admit  of  the  returi|,  on  reasonable  terms,  of  the  proceeds  of 
produce  sold  abroad,  would  also  enhance  the  relative  prices  of  produce  at 
hKNOBe,  and  through  them  the  me  ins  of  the  general  mass  of  consumers  of 
goods  to  purchase;  and  that  the  demand  so  produced  for  goods  is  not  only 
the  best  but  the  only  certain  mode  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  roanufac- 
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-turers.    The  business  of  the  year  now  about  ending  has  eminently  justified 
'the  soundness  of  th\Bse  views. 

The  imports  into  the  country  will  very  nearly  reach  the  amount  received 
from  abroad  in  that  year  of  extravagjiiite,  l^tiC,  nnd  exceed  tliote  of  1839, 
and  yet  the  demand  kvr  domestic  manuf\ictures  has  bren  more  extensive, 
and  the  profits  of  the  companies,  as  indicated  in  their  dividends,  equally  aa 
large  as  in  any  former  year.     The  commerce  of  the  port  of  New- York  has 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  without  exception,  and  yet  money  has 
continued  plenty  and  cheap,  foreign  exchanges  uniformly   in  favor  of  the 
■country,   internal  exchanges  have  preserved  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity 
at  lower  rates  than  in  any  previous  yeir,  affording  every  evidence  of  a  per- 
fectly sound  state  of  business*     The  extraordinary  exports  have  supported 
high  prices  for  very  abundant  crops  of  all  descriptions  of  farm  produce*,  and 
probably  the  amount  of  internal  bills  running  upon  the  Atlantic  cities 
against  produce  sent  forward,  is  double  what  it  ever  was  before,  and  the  in- 
creased amount  has  been  negotiated  with  a  facility  never  known  under  the 
rule  of  a  national  bank.     In  return,  the  sales  of  goods  have  been  such  as  to 
absorb  all  the  large  importations  at  profitable  rates,  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
importers  at  the  close  of  business  small  stocks  at  high  prices,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  manufacture  of  domestic  goods  has  been  greater  than  ever, 
and  the  sales   active  at  advanced  prices  ;  or  to  give   figures,  the  export  of 
plain  and  printed   cotton,   from  England  to  the   United  States,  for  the  six 
months  ending  July  3d,  were  46,l9I,fW56  yards,  against  1  J, 760, 141  in  the 
same  period  of  1846,  while  the  United  States  manufacturers  have  consum- 
ed 427,9(57  bales  of  cotton,  against  422,597  bales.     Domestic  cotton  goods 
in  New- York  were  10  per  cent,  higher  at  the  close  of  the  fall  trade  in  1847 
than  at  the  close  of  that  of  1846.+     In  every  instance  has  there  been  an  ad- 
vance in  prices^  both  in  produce  and  domet-tic  manufactures,  and  particu- 

*  The  busiocia  of  the  port  of  New- York  for  tbe  y^ar  endtni?  Novettiber  30,  ettimatiag  tiM  last 
month,  when  two  thirds  of  the  imports  into  the  Union  took  place,  has  been,  as  compared  with 
1836  and  1839,  the  year  ot  the  wildest  speculation,  as  follows : — 

18:?6.  1839.  1847. 

Imports $118,253.4t6 •99,H8a.438 SlOO.SM  488 

Exports 28,920.630 33.U68.099 52,723,130 

Total  basin«M $147,174,046 6133,130,537 r..tlS3,418tM8 

t  rniCES  OP  PRODUCE  AVD  ]CANi7PACTaRB8  IN  THE  HEW-TORK  MARKET,  OCTOBER  16. 

Prodnoe.  Maoafacture?. 

1846.  1847.                                                             1846.          1847. 

Afihea,  pots 4  00 5  69  Candles,  sperm 25  a27 31  a3% 

Coal 5  00....  6  00  Cordage,  A mer. 1....II  al2 11  al3 

"     Liverpool 7  25a7  50....  10  00  Cotton  baguicig lOiallJ 15Jal6 

Cotton  yarn 9^al0j....  10} all}  Shirtings,  browu,  3  4  yd. ..  4  a  5  ....  A  a  5| 

Feathers,  Americas ... 25  a30....  88  a33           "         bleached 5  a  7  ....  6  a  8 

Flax do 7  a  7^ 8  a  8|          "         S.I.-'     7  all   ....  7  all 

Flour 5  50....  6  50  Bhectings,  brown,  4-4 6  a  7| 6Ja  8| 

Wheat 1  2Q....  135           •*               "       5-4 10  al2  ....10  al8 

Com 73....  73i          "         bleached,  4-4 7  aia  ....  8  aia 

Hemp,  water-rot....  1  30al  85 2  00a  2  50            "                "           5  4 12  al5 12  al5 

Iron,  Am.  pig,  No  1 . 30a32  50 35  00a37  50  Calic'ocs,  Woe 7  al2 9  al9 

"    common 22a25  50 27  50a30  00            *»        fancy 6  alO  ....  7  «15 

Leatber,oak 14  a    16^...«  18  a22  Brown  driliiug^  Suff.  co.'s.   .  al8 a  9 

Boards,  Alb'y  pine 10  al8....  12  a21  Kentucky  jeans 15  a30 15  iiSO 

Molasses,  N.  0 28  a32 32  a35  Salinetts 25  afiO 25  a60 

Tar 1  87|a2  12 9  37a  2  50  Checks,  4-4 7  alO  ....  7^(10 

Oil.  whale a2|a34....  35  a40  Cotton  osnabargs,  60.  No.  1    .a8 9  alO 

Beef,  meas 7  50a  8  25 11  50al2  50                 "                       "        2    .  a  7 a  9 

Rice 3  75a  4  25....  3  87a  5  12}  Cotton  yam,  5  a  13  per  lb..  13  al4  17  al8 

Whiskey 24  a25 30  a31                 '*        14  a  19 16  al7 18  a20 

Bm?ar,  N.  0 7  a  8....  6  a  7J               "        20 17  a 20 

Tobarco,  Virginia 2Ja6....  3a7  Sat  warps,  on  beams  p.yd....  a  4 a  4| 

WloI.  fleece 32  a  34.....  45  a  50  Dock  pattern 30  a20  ....32  a23 

"     merioOffonbl..  ..27  a28....  36  a  38  Kails,  cat 4  a  4|....  42a  4 
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larly  in  those  articles,  the  consumption  of  which  has  been  promoted  by  en* 
hanced  trade.  This  is  singularly  true  in  regard  to  hemp,  the  demand  for 
which  depends  materially  upon  the  profits  of  the  shipping  interests.  In  an 
article  for  Jan.  1847,  on  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  we  showed 
that  the  effect  of  low  tar iifd  had  ever  been  to  promote  ship  building,  and 
consequently  to  raise  the  price  of  hemp ;  that  the  high  freights,  then  ex- 
isting, would  promote  activity  in  building,  and  as  a  consequence  raise  the 
price  of  hemp;  we  find,  accordingly,  that  American  dew  rot  hemp  has 
advanced  from  $185  to  $250  per  ton,  notwithstanding  that  the  tariff  was 
reduced  from  840  per  ton  to  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  was  not  by  keep- 
ing out  foreign  hemp  that  the  interests  of  the  American  growers  was  con- 
sulted, but  by  promoting  a  demand  for  the  article  generally,  through  in- 
creased activity  of  the  foreign  trade. 

These  have  been  the  practical  results  of  the  yearns  business  under  the 
new  pcflicy  of  the  government,  and  they  are  so  wide-spread,  and  generally 
acknowledged,  as  to  convince  all  practical  men  that  the  present  policy  is 
the  sound  one. 

The  prediction  expressed  in  the  following  extract  is  fiU  to  be  untrue  1^ 
those  engaged  in  all  classes  of  industry  and  branches  of  trade  : 

"If  we  are  obliged  to  import  140  millions  of  goods  subject  to  duty,  to  meet  the  want* 
of  the  goverument,  it  iwi  quite  certain,  that  the  coin  muf^t  be  f*xpc)rted  to  meet  the  defi- 
ciency. If  the  importations  fall  ^hortof  MO  millions,  we  then  have  an  empty  treiisury. 
In  one  case  the  country  will  be  made  bankrupt  to  fill  the  treasury;  and  iu  the  other,  the 
treasury  will  be  bankrupt." 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  government  has  exceeded  its  ordinary  tif* 
penses,  and  neither  the  country  iK>r  the  treasury  is  bankrupt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  greatest  amount  of  commercial  prosperity  prevails,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  specie  imported  for  the  year  is  probably  $30,000,000,  a  larger 
amount  than  was  ever  before  imported  in  one  year. 

While  the  general  business  of  the  country  has  thus  prospered  under  the 
joint  influence  of  the  low  duties  and  independent  treasury,  the  financial  and 
banking  interests  have,  so  far  from  being  ruined  under  the  operation  of  tlie 
latter,  enjoyed  unexampled  prosperity.  The  operations  of  the  leading 
banks  have  been  targe,  and  the  dividends  declared  much  in  excess  of  former 
profits;  while  banking  capital  has  multiplied  rapidly,  more  particularly  in 
manufacturing  regions.  The  effect  of  the  specie  clause  of  the  indepen- 
dent  treasury  has  been,  precisely,  what  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  based  induced  its  advocates  to  hope  from  it,  viz., 
that  it  has  greatly  extended  the  specie  basis  of  the  currency,  and,  by  so 
doing,  has  laid  a  broad  foundation  on  which  to  rear  safely  the  commercial 
credits  of  the  country.  It  has  promoted  an  activity  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  operated  in  restraint  of  a  false  expansion  of  credit ;  while  the  actual 
business  of  the  country  has  so  far  increased  as  to  aflford,  in  strictly  business 
paper,  ample  employment,  Itt  profitable  rates,  for  all  the  means  of  the  bank- 
mg  institutions.  At  the  leading  centres  of  business,  Boston  and  New-York, 
more  particularly — the  former  representing  a  manufacturing  district,  and 
the  latter  a  commercial  community — the  amount  of  circulating  banking 
credits  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  bank  dividends  for  1847*  present 

The  dividends  of  the  Boston  and  New -York  banks  for  several  years  have  been  as  follows: — 

/— ^New-York s  . Boston » 

Capital.  Dividends,      perct.  Capital.  Dividends,     pr.ct. 

1844 $23,088,100 81,373,600 5.95 •17,4j50.000 $900,300 5.19 

1845 23,08h,100 1.433.907 6.£l 17.480.000 1.1 12,100....  6.35 

1846 23.088,100 l,elo.4l2 7.09 18.180,000 1.196.000 6.57 

1847 23.088,100 1,734,268 7.51 18,980.000 1.281,300 6.93 

In  the^e  foar  years  the  bank  capital  of  Boston  has  increased  near  10  per  oent,  while  that  of 
New- York  has  remaixied  stationary. 
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profits  in  excess  of  those  of  any  former  years.  "When  we  reflect  how 
intimately,  from  long  habit,  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  have 
become  interwoven  with  banking  credits,  we  are  convinced  that  the  present 
active  demand  for  such  facilities,  and  the  great  prolits  the  institutions  derive 
from  it,  arise  from  a  most  healthy  and  animated  state  of  the  general  industry, 
utterly  incompatible  with  that  injurious  influence  which  it  was  supposed 
would  flow  from  a  separation  of  the  treasury  finances  from  thoee  of  com- 
merce in  general,  as  conducted  through  banking  institutions.*  It  is  no  doubt 
the  case,  that  by  drawing  the  public  funds  from  bank  custody,  and  keeping 
a  constant  current  of  specie  flowing  from  the  institutions  of  the  commercial 
cities  into  the  treasury,  and  thence  into  the  general  channels  of  business, 
that  the  banks  )iave  been  compelled  to  confine  their  operations  more  to  regu- 
lar business  paper,  based  on  actual  transactions,  and  to  favor  speculative 
operations  less,  than  formerly  was  their  habit.  By  these  means,  regular 
business  and  general  industry  have  had  more  command  of  capital  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  That  wholesome  check  which  formerly  was 
applied  to  the  banking  movement  only  through  the  adverse  action  of  foreign 
exchanges,  is  now  applied  directly  by  the  government.  Precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  daily  imports  is  the  demand  on  the  banks  for  specie.  That  is  to 
say,  whatever  may  be  the  sum  of  the  importations  for  the  day,  under  the 
present  average  of  the  tariff,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  is  drawn 
from  the  banks  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  federal  treasury  into 
genera]  circulation.  When  the  importation  of  the  precious  metals  is  large, 
this  check  is  less  influential  in  curbing  any  disposition  to  over-action ;  but 
when  the  foreign  trade  is  in  a  healthy  state — by  which  is  understood  the 
importation  of  a  quantity  of  goods  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  produce 
exported,  influencing  no  movement  of  specie  either  way,  and  preserving 
exchanges  at  par — it  becomes  matter  of  necessity  to  the  banks  that  they  loan 
their  money  only  on  such  paper  as  will  return  it  promptly  at  a  short  date. 
It  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  more  money  loaned  to  the  public  by  any 
institution  than  there  is  received  by  it.  To  make  the  receipts  equal  to  the 
loans,  it  is  necessary  that  the  latter  should  promptly  be  paid  at  short  dates,  thus 
keeping  the  supply  of  money  flowing  in,  equal  to  the  demands  of  customers 
and  creditors;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  the  latter,  the  smaller,  as  a 
general  rule,  will  be  the  amount  of  each  loan,  the  more  generally  diffused  the 
accommodation,  and  the  safer  the  operations  of  the  institution.  Where  this 
paper  represents  actual  business  transactions,  it  will  increase  in  amount  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  trade ;  and  as  long  as  it  keeps  pace 
with  the  regular  increase  of  trade,  it  may  swell  almost  to  any  amount  with 
perfect  safety :  because  the  ^alo  of  the  commodity  on  which  the  paper  is 
based  will  always  furnish  the  money  to  retire  the  note  at  maturity.  In  an 
agricultural  section,  as  an  instance,  a  miller  wants  means  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase grain;  he  presents  a  note  or  draf^  on  New-York,  at  sixty  or  ninety 
days,  to  a  bank,  and  receives  in  return  its  notes;  these  he  pays  out  to  the 
producers  for  grain,  which  is  floured  and  sent  down  to  market  for  sale.  In 
the  meantime,  the  bank-notes  have  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  farmers  to 
shopkeepers,  and  these  send  them  down  to  the  city  as  a  remittance  for  goods 
purchased,  or  go  to  the  bank  whence  they  were  issued,  and  buy  with  them 
perhaps  the  same  drafl  on  the  city  which  the  bank  took  of  the  miller.  This 
drad  they  send  to  the  city  merchant,  who  perhaps  deposites  it,  and  it  is  paid 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  flour  sold  on  account  of  the  drawer.  The  funds  thus 
accumulated  in  the  city  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  city  merchant  are  applica- 
ble to  his  own  obligations  for  the  goods  he  sold  to  the  country  dealer.  If 
these  obligations  mature  at  the  bank  where  he  keeps  his  account,  there  is 
no  further  transfer  of  funds,  but  the  amount  is  deposited  to  his  credit.  By 
this  means,  two  sums  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  note,  one  as  a  deposits  and 
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the  other  as  a  loan,  are  cancelled  on  the  books  of  the  bank»  and  the  mohej 
is  applicable  by  it  to  the  discount  of  a  new  note.  If  his  obligation  matures 
at  another  bank,  he  by  his  own  check  transfers  the  amount  fr  <m  one  bank 
to  another.  The  money  is  not  drawn  on  the  check,  but  is  simply  certified, 
and  all  the  banks  exchange  the  checks  received  in  the  course  of  their  busi- 
ness  with  each  other  diiily.  In  all  this  operation,  actual  money  is  very  little 
employed.  The  whole  movement  of  exchanging  the  produce  of  an  agricul- 
tural district  for  the  goods  and  supplies  of  a  city,  is  performed  by  means  of 
individual  orders  which  follow  the  commodities',  and  which  are  cancelled  by 
them  at  every  stage  of  the  operation.  Now,  the  more  produce  the  district 
raises  the  more  goods  it  can  buy,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  these 
paper  operations.  If  its  crops  entirely  fail,  and  it  has  nothing  to  sell,  there 
will  be  no  use  for  paper  in  any  shape.  When,  however,  the  amount  it  has 
to  sell  is  very  large,  and  the  demand  for  it  to  export  or  consume  active,  the 
quantity  of  paper  created  to  represent  it  will  also  be  large,  and  the  profits  of 
the  agents  in  the  transfer,  whether  banks  or  individual.s,  greater.  While 
this  operation  goes  on  smoothly  and  uninterruptedly,  there  is  no  danger  of 
disaster,  nor  can  there  be  any  actual  scarcity  of  money;  because,  whatever 
may  be  the  amount  of  purchases  of  grain,  the  sales  will  always  realize  a 
larger  sum  in  an  active  market.  If  the  price  falls,  so  that  produce  does  not 
realize  the  amount  of  the  draft  from  the  interior  against  it,  the  miller  loses, 
and  his  individual  capital  must  make  good  the  bank.  It  happens,  however, 
that  many  are  unmindful  of  the  old  and  useful  maxims  of  ''  sell  and  repent," 
or  the  '*  first  loss  least,*'  and  when  produce  arrives  on  a  flat  market  there  is 
a  disposition  to  hold  for  higher  prices.  This  operation  is  to  delay  the  actual 
payment  of  the  draft  drawn  against. the  producer,  or  to  procure  an  accom- 
modation loan  to  take  it  up.  This  ''  accommodation,"  of  which  the  sup- 
posed case  is  perhaps  the  most  legitimate,  is  adverse  to  sound  banking,  and 
is  the  source  of  all  speculation.  The  moment  banks  pursue  it  generally,  or 
permit  renewals,  they  place  their  resources  beyond  their  control,  and 
subject  themselves  to  a  demand  for  liabilities  when  nothing  is  coming 
in  to  meet  them,  and  money  at  once  becomes  scarce  and  high.  In  for- 
mer years,  when  the  state  of  foreign  exchange  was  the  only  indication  of 
,a  demand  upon  the  banks,  they  were  too  prone,  when  specie  was  flowing 
into  the  country,  to  favor  speculative  operations,  and  push  out  their  funds  in 
illegitimate  channels,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  paper  representing  commodi- 
ties which  it  is  their  legitimate  business  only  to  discount.  The  action  of 
the  independent  treasury,  by  keeping  the  specie  in  constant  activity  without 
regard  to  foreign  exchanges,  acts  as  a  constant  guard  over  bank  movements. 
Thoy  must  at  all  times  be  vigilant,  and  loan  their  money  only  in  such  direc- 
tion, and  on  such  paper,  as  will  insure  its  being  under  their  control  in  case 
of  emergency.  The  effect  of  the  large  amount  of  business  done  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  a  corresponding  movement  in  the  banks.  As  we  have 
seen  above  that  the  aggrcorate  business  for  New- York  has  been  larger  than 
in  183(5,  so  have  the  liabilities  of  the  New-Vork  banks  been  greater  than 
even  in  January,  1837,  when  suspension,  in  consequence  of  inordinate  ex- 
pansion, had  become  inevitable.*     The  institutions  of  the  states  owe  now 

*  The  immediate  means  and  liabilities  of  the  New- York  banks  Ibr  August,  1847,  as  craapared 
with  Jaouary,  1337,  are  as  fbilows: — 

1837.  1847. 

Net  Circnlation $13,7!0,3W) •22,405,517 

Deix)wU'» 30,8«3.179 3<i.7'^»,080 

Due  bunks 1,630.569 9.830.4t>3 


Speeic $6.557.020 46.2:21.138 Specie $11,983,184..,.   69,017.06« 

•*     foudi 3,-2G8,64a 9.82o,6u9....      "    fund      9,370,323 21.353,537 


Excera  liabilities 36.398,470  47.663.505 

£Koess  loaiM 79,313,168  80,740,671 
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910»000,000  more  in  excess  of  their  immediate  means  than  thej  did  at  the 
moment  of  suspension,  and  their  loans  are  larger  ;  yet  their  situation  is  one 
of  infinitely  greater  strength,  because  the  paper  due  thereon  is  of  a  sound 
business  character,  promptly  maturing,  and  all  within  their  control.  That 
it  is  so  may  be  ascribed  to  the  caution  imposed  upon  them  through  the 
operation  of  the  independent  treasury.  By  thus  confining  capital  to  its 
legitimate  use,  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  facilitating  its 
trade,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  and  of  all  classes  is  pro- 
moted. This  his  been  the  indirect  effect  of  the  independent  treasury  plan, 
although  its  principle  is  rather  negative  than  active.  It  is  the  '*  let  alone" 
principle.  Congress,  in  enacting  the  law,  did  not  affect  to  do  anything  for 
trade,  or  to  facilitate  the  application  of  capital  more  directly  to  trade,  in  op- 
position to  speculation.  It  simply  refused  to  allow  the  public  funds  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  speculation,  and  of  the  multiplication  of  credits  not  repre- 
senting commodities.  It  intended  simply  to  recognise  the  constitutional 
currency  only  in  its  transactions,  and  to  promote  its  activity  and  circulation 
by  receiving  it  and  paying  it  out.  From  this  determination  have  flowed  the 
benefits  which  general  commerce  has  derived  from  it;  nor  have  the  opera- 
tions of  the  dep  irtment,  although  trammeled  with  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  a  war,  not  contemplated  by  the  plan,  and  which  have  made  necessary  the 
continual  transfer  of  large  amounts  of  money,  collected  and  borrowed  mostly 
at  the  north,  to  New-Orleans  and  Mexico,  been  incommoded.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  system  has  worked  with  the  utmost  harmony ;  being  sound  in 
principle,  it  meets  every  emergency. 

In  contemplating  the  benefits  which  the  independent  treasury  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  prosecution  of  industry,  we  are 
to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  seemingly,  thus  far,  done  for  the  United 
States  what  it  was  intended  the  reformed  charter  of  the  bank  of  England 
should  have  done  for  Great  Britain,  viz.,  prevented  capital  from  leaving  its 
regular  and  useful  channels  of  occupation,  to  go  into  speculative  operations 
to  an  injurious  extent.  '1  he  new  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  has  not 
done  what  was  expected  from  it,  and  mainly  because  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  finances  of  the  government,  which  uses  its  notes  in  the  operations 
of  the  exchequer.  An  undue  proportion  of  the  capital  of  England  has  left 
the  employ  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  been  absorbed  in  railroads, 
resulting  in  terrible  disasters  to  the  mercantile  interests.  In  the  United 
States,  in  former  years,  this  was  also  the  case.  The  capital  that  should 
have  been  at  the  command  of  commerce  was  poured  into  other  channels. 
As  a  slight  indication  of  this,  we  may  allude  to  the  late  national  bank, 
which,  for  many  years,  had  charge  of  the  national  funds.  Its  capital  was 
S35, 000,000;  and  when  it  failed,  the  investigating  committee  reported 
among  its  assets  two  items — "active  assets,"  8142,187,111;  *' suspended 
assets."  $9,799,800— making  together  $21,986,911,  or  two  thirds  the  whole 
cipital.  The  committee  refused  to  report  the  nature  of  these  assets,  lest  it 
might  injure  individuals,  remarking: — 

"  In  regard  to  these  twn  Mnes,  therefore,  the  committee  will  content  themselves  with 
remarking,  that  bat  a  tmall  proportion  eomuts  of  regnlar  mercantile  diteounts.** 

This  was  the  case  with  a  vast  proportion  of  the  capital  in  the  country ; 
and  probably  an  amount  as  large,  hi  proportion  to  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  was  locked  up  in  transactions  **  not  mercantile,"  as  is  now  the  case 
with  English  capital  in  regard  to  railroads. 

This  brief  review  of  the  general  progress,  which  might  be  elaborated  by 
statistical  details,  in  almost  every  department,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
national  welfare  has  pro.'^pered,  not  only  without  those  means  of  reLef  which 
were  alledged  to  be  indispensable  to  its  restoration,  but  under  measures  that 
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were  asserted  to  be  actife  agents  of  e^il.  Tf  we  look  back  at  the  state  of 
things  a  few  years  since  and  compare  them  with  what  now  exists,  the  change 
for  the  better  becomes  eminently  manifest  In  1841,  a  national  bank  ^ais 
declared  indispensable  for  the  recovery  of  the  country  from  its  state  of  com- 
mercial depression.  A  bill  to  establish  one  was  vetoed,  and  subsequently 
many  projects  were  proposed  as  a  substitute,  among  others,  an  exchange 
plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Ewing.  This  plan  contemplated  as  its  leading  fea- 
ture, the  issue  of  a  large  amount  of  paper  money,  ranging  as  high  as 
50,000,000  paper  dollars,  to  furnish  a  medium  of  exchange.  This  was 
strenuously  supported  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton, October,  1842,  just  five  years  prior  to  that  recently  made  in  opposition 
to  the  war.  In  that  speech,  after  alluding  to  the  project  of  Mr.  Ewing,  he 
remarked : 

'*  This  is  the  best  measare — the  only  measure  for  Congress  and  the  people  to  adopt  I 
am  ready  to  stake  my  reputation  on  it,  and  that  is  all  I  liave  to  stake,  that  if  this  whi? 
Congress  will  take  that  measare  and  give  it.  a  fair  trial,  within  three  years  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  whole  American  people  to  have  proved  itself  to  be  the  most  beneficial 
measare  ever  established  in  this  country,  the  conatitution  alone  excepted,  ([mmenso 
cheering.)  Understand,  gentlemen,  that  I  mean  that  Congress  shall  take  it  as  it  i^ — as  it 
came  from  the  consideration  of  the  cabinet.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  take  it  as  it 
looked  after  the  committees  of  Congress  had  their  haiKls  upon  it.  i:'or  vken  they 
Mtruek  out  tlie  provision  for  exchange,  it  was  ftot  worth  a  rush — it  was  not  wurth  the 
parchment  on  which  the  law  would  be  engrossed.  (Great  cheers.)  The  great  de- 
tire — the  urgent  and  immediate  necessity  ol  this  country  is,  that  there  should  be  a 
common  cnrreucy.  and  a  facility  of  exchange.  You  work  for  the  people  of  Alabama— 
you  get  tea  for  them — they  plant  for  you.  You  want  a  common  cutrcacy,  and  sonw 
thing  that  will  equalize  ddd  and  credit  with  the  same  velocity  that  steam  carries  men  and 
merchandize  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  (Cbeers.)  You  have  not  got  it. 
A  the  nature  of  things  you  cannot  get  it^  but  by  the  authority  and  provision  of  govemmeni. 
Never.  Never.  A  large  and  Hberal  provision  for  exchange — ready  exehange*-^\ith  as  will 
enable  every  man  to  convert  bis  New-Orleans  funds  into  money  to-day,  and  use  it  tu-nior> 
row  (cheers) — a  cheap  exchange^  one  which  we  have  had  in  better  times,  when  many 
millions  were  exchanged  rarely  at  a  cost  of  more  than  three  fourths  of  one  per  cent. 
(Cheers.)  How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  How?  Why,  I  needn't  say,  gentlemen,  that  a 
beak  of  the  United  States,  founded  on  a  large  subscription  of  private  capital,  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question — (Cheers^ — and  the  man  who  pursues  it  pursues  an  obsolete  idea  ! 
(Cheers.)  One  will  not  vote  tor  a  bank  with  power  to  establish  its  branches  here,  becanaa 
it  would  impair  the  constitution ;  another  will  not  vote  for  a' bank  that  does  not  possess 
that  power,  oecause  that  would  surrender  a  right  that  would  increase  executive  iunuence, 
and  break  the  constitution.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Just  as  a  boatman,  amid  nieks  and 
currents  and  whirlpools,  will  not  pull  one  stroke  for  bis  own  safety,  lest  he  break  his  o»r. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  And  we  are  looking  forward,  now,  to  a  time  when  there  will  be 
that  confidence  that  will  enable  a  bank  with  large  private  capital  to  be  established.  When 
will  that  time  come  ?  When  the  prosperity  of  ihe  country  returns,  and  when^  therefore, 
the  emergency  is  over.  (Cheers.)  We  will  do  nothing  to  save  the  ship  from  sinking,  till 
the  chance  ot  the  winds  and  the  waves  shall  have  lauded  qs  safely  on  shore.  (Cbeers.) 
That  is  the  policy  we  pursue.  Now,  he  is  more  sanguine  than  I,  who  looks  to  see  a  time 
within  a  ressonable  period  when  the  whigs  of  this  country  will  have  more  power  to  work 
effectually  for  good,  in  relation  to  this  great  subject  of  the  currency,  than  they  now^  have. 
(Loud  cheers.)  This  very  moment-^his  approaching  session — calls  npoa  them,  in  my 
jodgment,  in  the  loudest  voice  of  patriotism,  not  to  put  off  and  not  to  postpone,  but  to 
make  the  most — the  best— of  the  means  before  them,  and  try  the  experiment. 

"  And  to  give  up  all  practical  real  attempts  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  of  first  amending  the  constitution,  appears  to  me — I  will  nut  say  trifling — but 
to  be  treating  the  great  emergencies  of  the  country  with  quite  too  little  regard.  (Cheers.) 
I  repeat,  then,  gentlemen,  that  now  is  the  time,  and  this  whig  Congress  are  the  men,  to 
accomplish  that  great  object  with  regard  to  the  cuiTency  of  the  country,  which  it  has  been 
the  pursuit  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  whig  people,  for  the  last  ten  years  to 
accomplish.  And  HU  U  be  accomplished,  there  can  be  no  restoration  of  former  prosperity. 
And  I  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  plan  proposed  last  year  will  do  that.  I  am  confident 
of  it.  (Cheers.)  I  KNOW  IT.  (Loud  cheers.)  If  the  mechuuic  makes  a  tool  of  his 
trade— an  axe,  a  saw,  or  a  plane — if  he  knows  that  the  temper  of  it  is  good — if  he  sees 
that  the  parts  are  proportioned — ^if  he  sees  that  the  couslriiction  is  accurate,  he  knows  ft 
will  answer  its  purpose;  and  I  know  that  this  system  will  answer  its  purpose.    (Loud 
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cbeen.)  There  are  other  sobjecti,  and  I  have  abeady  alluded  to  them ;  but  there  is  one* 
ffeotlemen,  of  so  murh  importnuce  (hat  I  caunot  avoid  alluding  io  it.  I  mean  the  morti- 
tying  state  of  the  public  credit  uf  this  country.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  gentlemen,  that 
if  the  statesmen  of  a  farmer  age  were  among  us — that  if  Washington  were  here,  and 
John  Adams,  and  Hamilton,  and  Madison— <hey  would  be  deeply  concerned  and  soberly 
thoughtful  about  the  public  credit  of  the  country. 

These  were  the  views  then  entertained  by  a  large  party,  and  by  a  consid- 
er able  portion  of  the  commercial  community,  who,  biased  by  political  views, 
w  ere  no  doubt  convinced  that  there  could  be  no  general  prosperity  or  success- 
ful industry  but  under  the  invig  orating  care  of  government.  Mr.  Webster 
confidently  asserted  that  there  could  **  be  no  restoration  of  former  prosper!- 
ity"  until  Congress  had  furnished  a  national  paper  currency  of  some  sort. 
In  some  measure,  this  was  true,  because  the  recognition  of  specie  only,  as 
currency  by  Congress,  caused  its  rapid  multiplication,  and  furnishes  a  great 
addition  to  the  circulating  medium.  The  notion  in  relation  to  exchange, 
was,  however,  as  circumstances  have  proved,  a  mere  chimera,  no  authority 
of  government  has  authorised  any  '*  provision  for  exchange,''  and  never  iu 
the  whole  history  of  our  commerce  was  there  less  difficulty  in  converting 
"  New-Orleans  funds  into  money."  During  the  operation  of  the  national 
bank  in  its  best  days,  from  1829  to  1831,  New-Orleans  funds  in  New-York 
varied  from  1  to  2  1-2  per  cent,  discount.  During  the  past  year  they  have 
varied  only  1-4  discount  to  1*4  premium,  and  the  amount  negotiated  has 
probably  been  six  times  as  much  as  in  the  former  years.  From  all  this  it  re- 
sults that  not  only  a  national  bank,  but  all  schemes  of  government  paper 
currency  are  '*  obsolete  ideas." 


TO 
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"Bum  loqaimor,  Aigerit  iovida  Artaa.** 


Hatl,  lady,  to  thy  natal  day ! 

And  may  it  ever  be 
A  bappv  and  a  blessed  one, 

And  full  of  joy  to  thee ! 
And  through  the  winding  cycle 

Of  many  a  passing  year, 
Still  may  it  bring  a  blessing, 

And  wipe  away  a  tear ! 

Hail,  tenth  of  bright  September! 

Sweet  early  autumn  tide : 
Thy  mild  and  genial  breezes 

fn  sunny  freshness  glide ; 
And  in  the  sparkling  sunlighty 

And  in  the  purling  streams, 
And  over  the  still  verdant  earth. 

Thy  cheering  presence  gleams. 

So  may  it  o'er  thy  senses 

Its  hale,  glad  freshness  throwy 
Till  lip,  and  eye,  and  forehead. 

In  healthful  lustre  glow ! 
And  may  the  gentle  spirit 

Of  sweet  September  fling 
Its  magic  m^intle  over  thine, 

Forevermore  to  cling! 

A.  Lmnty  S^tembety  1847. 


May  all  that's  bright  attend  thee 

Throughout  life's  lengthened  hours. 
And,  deep  within  its  sunset  vale. 

Attend  thee  with  their  powers ! 
Hail,  lady,  to  thy  natal  day  ! 

And  may  it  ever  be 
A  happv  and  a  blessed  one. 

And  full  of  joy  to  thee ! 

And  wben  the  last  September  comes. 

Ere  life's  dark  curtains  fall. 
Still  may  its  cheerful  morning  light 

Shine  brightest  of  them  all ! 
And,  with  a  heart  as  high  aa  now. 

Go  on  thy  lasting  way, 
And  hail,  with  never-ending  joy, 

The  true,  great  natal  day. 

Hail,  lady,  to  thy  natal  day  ! 

And  may  it  ever  be 
A  happy  and  a  blessed  one. 

And  lull  of  joy  to  thee  ! 
And  through  the  winding  cycle 

Of  many  a  passing  year. 
Still  may  it  bring  a  blessing, 

And  wipe  away  a  tear! 

Ptolevt. 
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POlITICAl  POETRIITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL 

.NATHANIEL  GREENE. 

Nathaniel  Greene,  the  present  postmaster  at  Boston,  was  born  at  Boa- 
caweii,  N.  H.,  on  the  20th  iMay,  1797.     His  father,  Nathaniel  Greene,  was 
at  the  time  a  lawyer  in  respectable  practice  in  that  town.     Owing  to  the 
pecuniary  reverses  and  subsequent  death  of  his  ftther,  the  subject  of  this 
notice  found  himself  at  the  age  of  ten  years  (1807)  without  a  home,  de- 
pendent solely  on  his  own  judgment  to  guide,  and  his  own  exertions  to  sus- 
tain life.     Having  made  good  progress  at  the  little  village  school  of  his  na- 
tive town  during  the  few  years  he  had  enjoyed  its  advantages,  the  lad  was 
enabled  to  procure  a  situation  as  a  clerk  in  a  country  store ;  but  the  busi- 
ness of  measuring  tape  and  weighing  tea  soon  became  distasteful  to  him. 
He  had  read  the  life  of  Franklin,  and  it  became  the  great  object  of  his  am- 
bition to  become  an  editor.     His  whole  mind  became  absorbed  in  this  one 
wiah,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  was  the  only  theme  of  his  daily 
meditations  and  nightly  dreams.    At  length,  accident  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  entering  on  a  career  which  promised  to  lead  to  the  desired  consummar 
tion.     In  May,  1809,  Mr.  Isaac  Hill,  who  has  since  occupied  many  of  the 
most  honorable  offices  in  the  gifl  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  earned  a  most 
enviable  reputation  for  industry,  integrity,  and  pre-eminent  talents,  estab- 
lished a  democratic  paper  in  Concord,  entitled  the  New-Hampshire  Pat- 
riot.    This  paper  was  taken  at  the  store  where  young  Greene  was  a  clerk  ; 
its  opening  numbers  were  read  by  him  with  great  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
and  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1809,  his  tender  of  service  to  Mr.  Hill  being 
accepted,  he  commenced  his  apprenticeship  in  a  printing  office.    He  re- 
mained about  two  years  with  Mr.  Hill,  when,  finding  the  prospect  of  pro- 
motion from  mechanical  to  editorial  duties  too  remote  for  his  impatient  am- 
bition, he  took  service  in  a  neighboring  office,  where,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  wa.*:  put  in  charge  of  the  editorship  of  the  paper  called  the  Concord 
Gazette.     This  paper  continued  under  his  sole  editorial  charge  until  Janu- 
ary, IS  14,  when  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  where,  during  a  year^  he  filled 
a  large  space  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New-Hampshire  Gazette,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Beck  &  Foster.     In  April,  1815,  he  removed  to  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  where  he  continued  two  years  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Burrell 
&  Tileston,  the  latter  of  which  gentlemen,  having  changed  his  business,  is 
now  of  the  firm  of  Spofford  &  Tileston,  New- York.     While  with  B.  &  F., 
Mr.  Greene  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  published  by 
them,  as  is  believed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers  and  their  pa- 
trons.    In  May,  1817,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  made  bis  6rst  appearance 
as  an  editor  and  publisher  in  his  own  name  and  on  his  own  account.      At 
that  time  he  started  a  new  democratic  paper  called  the  Essex  Patriot,  whicli 
he  continued  to  publish  and  conduct  until  invited  to  Boston,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starting  a  new  democratic  paper  there.     This  paper,  the  Sostom 
Statesman^  was  commenced  in  February,  1821.     It  was  at  first  issued  semw 
weekly,  then  tri-weekly,  and  afterward,  for  several  years,  daily.     It  took  a. 
high  stand  as  a  political  and  commercial  paper,  becoming  extensively  known 
and  exercising  a  large  influence  throughout  the  United  States      It'was  not» 
however,  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit.     Mr.  Greene  having  always  been  a. 
determined  advocate  for  regular  nominations,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  tho 
lime-honored  usages  of  the  democratic  party,  felt  it  his  duty  to  sustaio  the 
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nomination  of  Wm-  H.  Crawford  for  the  Presidency,  in  1823-4.  At  this 
time  a  large  portion  of  tho  people  of  New-England  were  in  favor  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  the  Boston  Statesman  felt  the  blighting-  influence  of  an 
unpopular  cause,  in  the  diminution  of  its  subscription  list,  and  the  loss  of 
business  in  every  way  that  could  be  devised  by  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Adams. 
The  termination  of  that  contest  having  shown  that  General  Andrew  Jack- 
ton,  although  at  the  time  entirely  without  a  party  in  New-England,  had 
commanded  a  larger  number  of  democratic  votes  than  any  other  candidate, 
Mr.  Greene  immediately  assumed  that  that  fact  was  the  most  effective  and 
legitimate  nomination  that  could  be  given,  and  pointed  him  out  as  the  most 
suitable  representative  of  all  those  who  had  opposed  Mr.  Adams,  and  who 
were  resolved  to  mark  their  indignant  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which 
that  gentleman  had  been  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  de- 
termined opposition  to  his  administration.  From  that  moment,  the  States- 
man gave  to  the  cause  of  General  Jackson  a  firm,  consistent,  able  and  efficient 
suppoit  through  the  whole  struggle,  which  resulted  in  his  election  in  1828. 
This  was  done,  however,  under  circumstances  which  required  great  firm- 
ness, energy,  and  moral  courage,  and  at  a  pecuniary  loss,  which  lefl  Mr.  G. 
at  the  commencement  of  General  Jackson's  administration,  involved  in  debt 
to  a  heavy  amount.  In  1829,  Mr.  Greene  received  and  ac<^epted  the  ap- 
pointment of  Postmaster  of  Boston.  Entering  upon  the  office,  he  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  the  Statesman  to  his  younger  brother,  Charles  G.  Greene, 
who  continues  it  to  this  day  as  a  weekly  paper,  in  connection  with  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Post, — with  what  ability,  its  just  reputation  renders  it  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say.  Retiring  as  much  as  possible  from  the  turmoils  of  party 
strife,  Mr.  Greene  now  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  he 
discharged  to  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Government,  and  the  very  gen- 
eral satisfaction  of  the  public,  until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  Pres- 
idency, when  he  was  ejected  to  make  room  for  an  aspiring  politician  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  effecting  the  political  revolution  of  1840.  But 
if  one  of  President  Tyler's  first  acts  was  to  dismiss  Mr.  Greene  from  office, 
one  of  his  last  was  to  invite  his  acceptance  of  it  a  second  time.  Mr.  Greene 
did  accept  it,  and  still  continues  to  discharge  its  duties,  in  a  manner  which 
renders  him  now,  as  ever,  one  of  the  most  popular  officers  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

During  Mr.  Greene's  official  life  he  has  had  the  good  sense  and  good 
taste  to  occupy  his  leisure  hours  in  literary  pursuits,  which,  beside  the  plea« 
sure  they  have  afforded  him,  have  been  a  source  of  much  gratification  to 
the  public.  Those  of  his  translations  from  the  German,  French  and  Italian, 
which  have  been  pub]i:>hed,  and  there  are  some  half  dozen  volumes  of  them, 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  North  American,  and  other  Reviews,  to  be 
remarkable  for  their  faithfulness  to  the  originals,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty 
and  purity  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  rendered.  One  or  two  inter- 
esting talcs  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Greene  for  this  Review,  and,  if 
they  have  been  appreciated  by  our  readers  as  by  ourselves,  further  contribu- 
tions from  the  same  source  will  always  be  acceptable. 
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FniNCIiL  AND  COIIEBCIAl  lETIEW. 

The  business  of  the  year  that  closed  with  September,  which  was  the  terminatioii  ot 
the  old  fiscal  year  of  the  federal  government,  and  is  so  of  the  commercial  year,  has  prob- 
ably been  one  of  the  most  profitable  to  all  classes  of  industry  in  the  United  States  that 
ever  has  been  experienced  since  the  formation  of  the  Union.    The  quantities  of  produce 
of  all  descriptions  that  have  been  sold,  have  been  larger  than  ever,  and  they  have  real- 
ised greater  profits  to  the  producers,  while  the  trading  and  shipping  classes  have  sds- 
tained  fewer  losses.    While  the  sales  of  produce  have  been  very  large  in  amonnt  abroad, 
they  have  also  been  extensive  at  home;  and  the  natural  result  of  these  profitable  Miles 
has  been  the  increased  purchases  of  domestic  goods  at  higher  prices.    Tnat  is  to  say^ 
BOW,  at  the  close  of  the  fall  season,  when  the  importations  of  foreign  goods  has  beea 
nearly  double  what  they  were  last  year,  the  enhanced  production  of  domestic  fabrics  has 
reanlted  in  tmaller  stoeht  and  higher  prices  for  the  leading  descriptions.    When  the  present 
tariff  came  into  operation,  it  was  fearlessly  predicted,  and  no  doubt  honestly  believed  by 
those  manufacturers  who  allowed  their  opinions  and  views  to  be  biassed  by  politic^ 
considerations,  that  the  business  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  would  be  injured  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  the  competition  which  enhanced 
imports  would  effect.     The  experience  of  the  year  has  been,  that  the  imports  have 
been  very  large,  greatly  enhancing  the  revenues  of  the  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  domestic  goods  have  been  produced  in  an  increased  ratio;  yet  the  season  d<fses 
nM  small  stocks,  and  prices  higher  than  at  the  dose  of  last  year.     As  an  indication  of 
this,  we  may  mention  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  irrespective 
of  the  quantity  taken  by  consumers  from  plantations  direct  to  the  factories  of  the  south, 
has  been  459,112  bales  against  443,075  bales  last  year — an  increase  of  16,000  bales  over 
the  largest  quantity  ever  taken  by  consumers.    The  prices  of  the  leading  cotton  goods  in 
Ne'w-York  have  been  as  follows:— 

PRICES    OF   COTTON    GOODS   IN   NEW-TORK. 

Oct.  6.  Oct.  6. 

1646.       1847.  ld46.       1947. 

SUrtingSibrown, 3-4pyd....  5  a  5|..  5  a  5|  Kentacky  jeans 20  a40  ..15  a30 

Do      bleached 6  a  8  ..  6  a  8  SatiDets 30  a65  ..25  a60 

Do      6.  I.  do 7  all  ..  7  all  Checks,  4-4 8  a)2  ..  74alO 

SKeetinga,  brown,  4-4 6|a  8  ..  6|a  8f  Cotton  Osnaborgs,  So.  No.  1.  .  a  9  ..  9  alO 

Do  do        5-4 10  al2  ..10  al2  Do        do  So.  No.2.   .  a  8  ...  a  9 

Do     bleached,  4-4 7  al2  ..  8  al2  Cotton  yam,  Sal 3  p  Ih 14  al5  ..17  al8 

Do         do        5.4 12  al5  ..12  al5  Do  14al9    " 17  al9  ..18  a20 

Caliooea,  blue 7  al2  .•  9  al2  Do         20  and  one  ct. 

Do    fancy 6  al4  ..  7  al5  *         on  per  namber.    SO  a2l  ..20  a2l 

Brown  drillings,  SolT.  Co.'s..  .  a  6|..  .  a  9  Satinet  warps  on  beams^  p  yd  .  a  4  ..  .  a  4| 

This  presents  a  very  general  advance,  and  by  no  means  indicates  those  diminished 
profits  and  reduced  productions  which  it  was  confidently  predicted  would  result  from  the 
changed  policy  of  tho  govem'nent  The  true  mode  of  promoting  the  interests  of  mann- 
laetnren  is,  imdoubtedly,  to  enhance  by  extended  foreign  markets  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.  The  improved  trade  created  by  the  last  year  of  extended  exports,  has 
redounded  more  to  the  interests  of  the  American  manufacturer,  by  far,  than  to  those  of 
Great  Britain.  The  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  poured  down  unwonted  quanti- 
ties of  farm  produce,  attracted  to  the  seaports  by  the  foreign  demand.  Their  quantities 
and  values  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : — 
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PRODUCS   RBOBIVXD   AT   NEW-ORLEANS. 


•1845' 


-1846- 


•1847- 


Ctaaotity.       Valae. 

Cotton,  bales 999,238. ...83,501,713.. 

Beef,  tea  aod  bbla . .  33,674 ...  .      350.084 . . 

Cornmeal  bbla 7,917 19,793.. 

Coro,  bbis  and  sacks  530  640 404,953 . . 

Flour,  bbls 533,513 ....  2, 134,248 . . 

Lard,  bbls  and  kegs.. 305.492 1,758.861.. 

Load,  piffs 732,125 1,618,455.. 

Oabi,  bbls  aDd  caaks.  1 44 ,262 ....      100.983 . . 

}'ork,  bbls  and  bhds.  223.701 2,439.920 . . 

ta^ar,  hhds 200,000 9,000,000 . . 

Tobacco,  bhds 71,493....  3,624,185.. 

Whldkey ,  bbls 97,651 ...  .      781 ,208 . . 

Wheat,  sacks 64,759....     129,518.. 


daantity.  Valne.       Qaantityv 

..1,053,633 33,716,856..    740.669.. 

..      62.231.^..    ^574,892..      d3.968 

9,763..       88,159.... 

1,556.181.. 8,406.096 

3,770,983..  1,617,675 

2,727,131..    392.153 

1,963,484..    650,129 

203,039..    588,327 

3,276,424 


. .  «,9vO.... 
..  l,o84,nz>3  • . .  • 

.  •  00  I  ,9 <5o  ...  a 

,..    442608 

.  .  78u,olf  4  .  .  .  . 

..  269,386.... 

..  vSrifOoal  •  .  .  • 


186,650 10,260,750.. 

72,896 4,005,320.. 

117,104 936,838.. 

403,786....      807,573.. 


311.622 

140,000 

55,588.... 
126,553.... 
833,649 . . . . 


Value. 

.32,589,436 

.      667.060 

.      308,505 

5,454,553 

8,897.813 

3.793,075 

1,787,854 

529,503 

4.004,120 

9,800,000 

3,452,340 

1,265.530 

1,917,393 


Total  of  all  articles. 

1844 

1843 


$57,199,122 


u 


n 


$77,193,464 
60,094,716 
53,728,054 


—  •90,033.256 


This  large  sam  of  over  ninety  millions  has  been  realized  at  New-Orleans  by  growers 
of  produce,  being  $43,000,000,  or  over  ninety  per  cent.,  more  than  they  realized  in  the 
year  1845.  This  has  resulted,  also,  from  a  season  when  the  great  staples  of  cotton* 
tobacco,  and  sugar,  have  been  short  in  quantity.  The  cotton,  indeed,  by  reason  of  its 
advance  in  price,  has  realized  nearly  as  much  money  as  in  the  previons  year.  The 
deliveries  of  prodnce  by  the  northern  route  upon  the  Erie  canal,  have  been  no  less  abun- 
dant as  compared  with  some  yeara. 


DELIVERIES    ON   THE   HUDSON 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

Canal  open April  15.     April  16.      May  1. 


FROM   NEW-TORR   CANALS. 


Floar bbls.  1,343,984. .1,854,0R8.. 2,695,783 

Wheat bush. 501.559. .1,380, 489. .2.825.674 

Com .^ 28.936. .1,156,454.. 5,170,191 

Barley 241, 199... .347.792..  .374,118 

Beef bbls.  23.3.52 .35,.504 28,688 

Pork 35,855 71.552 70,508 


1845.  1846.  1947. 

Caoal open.... April  15.   April  16.      May  1. 

Ashes 56,143 41,119 27.149 

Batter lbs.  6,469,050.. 6,629,043. .7,785,824 

Lard 2, 122,267..  4, 176, 600..  4. 975, 450 

Cheese 8.049,734..  7, 585,700. 10,976,035 

Wool 6,341 .856.. 6,578.266..  9, 262,420 

Bacon 666,700. .1,608,700. .3,436,330 


At  New-Orleans  and  on  the  Hudi^on  together,  the  delivery  of  flour,  wheat,  and  com 
rednced  tf»  bnshels,  compare  as  fallows : — 


Flour. 


Wheat 


Com. 


Total  bnshels. 
1847.  1846. 

Kew-York 8,695,988 2,825,674 5,170,191 81,474,775 11,807,383 

New-Orleans 1,617,675 8,500,947 7,218.858 18,807,580 9,975,127 


Total 4,313,457 


5,386,621 


18,388,449 


40,883,355 


81,788,510 


The  increase  is-very  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  at  both  places ;  but,  as  yet,  it  would 
seem  that  the  canals  of  New  York  atr3rd  greater  transportation  than  even  the  migbtj 
Misisssippi  and  its  tributaries.  All  the  avenues  of  westem  commerce  have  poured  forth 
their  quotas,  north  and  south,  to  swell  this  aggregate,  and  they  have  done  so  at  advancing 
prices,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table  of  rates  in  New-York  :— 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  PRODUCE  IN  NEW-YORK. 


June  10. 

18 

July  14. 

16 

August. 

September. 

. 1847 ^ 

October. 

Ashes,  pots....  3  50  a  3  56 

3  50  a  3  56 

3  50  a  3  56 

3  75  a      — 

6  50  a  6  68) 

Cotton,  fair....        7|a       8^ 

7fa        84 
4  00  a  4  06{ 

8ia       8i 

8}a       0 

Ufa      111 

Flour.  Ohio...  3  93  a  4  00 

4  03  a  4  09 

4  75  a  4  87 

6  60  a  6  63| 

Wheat 1  00  a  1  OS 

95  a  1  00 

98  a      97 

98  a  I  00 

1  35  a  1  37 

Rye a      65 

70  a    — 

70  a      — 

73  a      731 

91  a      98 

Corn,  southern      55  a      56 

58  a      57 

55  a      56 

67  a      68 

71  a      78 

Beef,  mess 6  00  a  6  50 

6  37  a  7  00 

6  50  a  7  00 

6  50  a  7  00 

12  75  al5  85 

Pork    ••     10  50  a    — 

9  37  a  9  50 

9  68  a  9  75 

9  75  a    — 

14  00  al4  181 

Lard 5ja       7 

5|a      6) 

6  a        7 

6  a  7     7 

10  a  •  11} 

Iron,pig,No.l.34  00  a36  00 

34  00  a36  00 

38  50  a35  00 

38  50  a35  00 

33  00  a35  00 

Coal 5  00  a  6  00 

5  00  a  6  00 

00  as  50 

900  a6  00 

6  00  a  6  00 
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A  general  and  large  advance  is  here  kidicatad  for  tlieae  inereaaed  quantities.    The  valoe 
of  the  two  grains,  wheat  and  flour,  delivered,  has  been  as  follows: — 

Floor,  bbls.         Value.  Wheat,  bash.       Yaloe.  Com,  bosh.        VHloe. 

Ifl46 2.fi9-2.026....il2,l  14,116 2,367,8 1 2 ....  $2.367,8 1 2 35,904,568....  $3.S76.740 

1847 4,313.457 2».037,470 5,326,621 6,768,276 12,388,449 9,910,759 


Increase.  1,62 1, 431 •15,923,354  S,958,8(;9        $4,400,464  6,433,881         $6,336,019 

The  valae  of  these  two  grains  has  been  $44,716,505  against  $18,054,668  :  an  excess  of 
over  $26,000,000,  and  showing  the  broad  foundation  on  which  the  *'  home  market"  for 
domestic  manufactures  has  been  based.  This  movement  of  produce  seaward  has  been 
followed  by  a  general  improvement  in  all  the  revenues  of  the  public  works,  as  well  as 
an  increase  in  the  dividends  of  all  commercial  companies,  and  in  the  custom  revenues  of 
the  federal  government.  The  revenues  of  some  of  the  chief  public  works  are,  as  fiir  as 
official  returns  have  been  made,  as  follows  :— 

lfl46.  1847.  Increase. 

Welland  canal  f Canada]  6  months  to  Jaly  1 $38.664 $54.855 4$  16.191 

New-York  canals,  fiscal  year  ends      S«'pi.  30 2.842,214 3,470.904 628,690 

PeoDs^lvania  *'  9  months  to  8ept.  1 847,201 l.vn.373 364.173 

Ohio         -  "  9      "         loAu^QSllS 347.132 5.^3,494 206,369 

Western  railroad  12      "        to  Dec.  1 878.417 1,250.0'ro 371,583 

Harrisbarg  aud  Lancaster  (Pa.)  12  months  to  $epL  1 94,030 114.030 20,000 

Harlem  railroad,  N.  Y.      -  9     "       to  Oct.  1 138,969 189,277 50,309 

Erie  railroad,  "  .  9      "       to  Oct.  1 134,739 184,894 50,155 

Stonington  railroad  company,    13     "       to  Sept.  1 141,932 19^708 56,776 

Total,  eight  works $5,463,298  $7,227,035       $],764,237 

This  is  a  universal  and  important  improvement,  indicative  of  the  great  press  of  busi- 
ness, as  well  for  transportation  of  produce  on  the  great  state  works,  as  for  those  private 
roads  which  draw  their  revenues  more  particularly  from  passengers.  The  finances  of 
the  states,  particularly  those  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania — which  have  been  insufficient, 
heretofore,  to  meet  their  dividends  without  recourse  to  onerous  taxation — are,  this  year, 
ample  to  meet  the  whole,  and  aflbrd  some  surplus  to  admit  of  a  reduction  in  taxation. 
The  value  of  private  works  has  been  conbiderably  enhanced  by  the  increase  of  business. 
Corresponding  to  this  increase  of  general  business,  have  been  the  pro6ts  of  banking 
fostitutions,  and  the  general  disposition  to  .increase  bank  capital  to  avail  of  the  enlarged 
profits.    The  capital  and  dividends  of  the  Boston  banks  have  been  as  follows  :•— 

BOSTON   BANK    CAPITAL    AND   DIVIDENDS. 


1^44 ^     , 184.') .    * 1846 »    . 1847- 


Capital.    Dividends.    Capital.  Dividends.    Capital.  Dividends.    Capital    Dividends. 

April $17.480,000. .426,300.. 17,480,000. ..^50,250.. 16.180,000. .593.000. .18,180,000. .623.000 

OiSober....  17.480,000. .480.000. .17,480,000. .561,850. .18,180,000. .603,000.. 18,980,000.. 658,000 

Itetal  yearly ....$906,300 $1,113,100 $1.19,6000 $1,381,000 

In  the  year  1840  the  dividends  amounted  to  $608,475,  and  in  1842  to  $914,060.  1810 
was  the  lowest  point ;  and  since,  the  Boston  bank  profits  have  increased  $297,525,  or  35 
per  cent ;  and  the  dividends  for  the  last  half  of  1847  were  by  far  the  largest  of  the  series. 
The  winter  dividend,  owing  to  manufacturing  operations,  is  generally  the  largest.  The 
aggregate  capital,  it  appears,  has  been  an  increase  of  $1,500,000,  and  the  dividends 
$474,700,  or  50  per  cent,  since  1844.  This  haa  been  produced  by  two  new  banks — the  Boyl- 
stOD,  with  $150,000  capital;  the  Exchange,  with  500,000  capital ;  and  an  increase  of  $300,000 
of  the  capital  of  the  Boston  Bank,  $50,000  of  the  Freeman's  Bank,  and  $500,000  of  the 
Meichant's  Bank.  The  Boston  banks  all  declare  their  dividends  together  in  April  and 
OetDber.  The  New-York  banks  all  declare  at  different  times.  The  following  inatitationa 
of  New-York  have  all  made  two  dividends  in  1847 : — 


1817.]  KmuuUM  mi  Ommertial  iUniem.  Mil 


-1845 ,    , ^1846 ,     , 1847. 


GftpiMl.      litSd.     AiEiomt.    IfLM.      KmmML    lit  4d.     Aaounl^ 
BatGbaitADfOV«n8'..#M0,00«....3l  4  •....•37,500....4    5  •.«.$45.000....5    5  ....#50,000 

Leather. p 600,000.. ..3)  3| 43,000 3)  3|....   42,000 3|  3}....  42,000 

Tradennen's 400,000.. ..5    9  ....  40,000. ...6    9  ....   40,000.. ..6  10  ....  60,000 

HcrolwBtt'KBciMilgO.. 750,000... .34  3^....  58,500... .31  4  ....  50,950... .4    4  ....  60,000 

Beventk  Ward 500,000.... SX  3[....   35,000. .. .31  3A....   35,000 3i  3J....  35,000 

North  River 655,000 3{  3| 45,850 sf  3|....   45,850 3{  4 40.1SiS 

Bank  of  Akkirtea.... .3,001,900. ...3    3  ....180,079 3    si....l3O«078....3i  3|.... 140.064 

Phesix 1,800,000.... 3    3  ....  72,000.. ..3    3  ....  78,000... .3    3  ....   72,00Q 

Bank  of  Commerce. ..3,447,500. ...3    3  ....206,850 3    3  ....206,850. ...3    3|... .833,871 

Katmnal 750,000. ...3|  3|....   48,750. ...3|  3^....  48,750. ...3^  4  ....   59,750 

$10,803,700  $700,528  $721,778  $787,830 


The  ayerago  of  dividoDda  ic  mnch  hflgUor  in  New  Toi4c  than  m  Boitda ;  and  Ihe  aaiooBt 
on  the  $10,803,700  of  eapital  here  giveft  ia  $415,788  for  the  laat  aix  montha  of  1847,  ind 
^$372,042  for  the  6nt  aix  montha:  anncre^ae  of  $43,746,  or  12  per  oettt    There  hal 
I  been  hot  one  new  hank  eatftbliilted  in  New  York  eity  for  many  years,  Viz.,  the  Boweryv 

I  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.    Inanranoe  and  mftaniaetnring  dividenda,  both  in  Beaton  and 

New  York,  show  Bimilar  reanlts  attendant  upon  the  general  p^perity  •  nor  haa  the  fe^ 
eral  treasnry  failed  to  reap  the  itdvantagea  of  an  improred  atate  of  oommeroe,  in  a  better 
replenished  treaaary.  The  following  official  statement  shows  the  amoant  received  vnder 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  tariff,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  old:-* 

CNITBD  STATB8   CIT0T<Mf8   BBVSirns. 

December.  Janoavy  1  to  July  1.      July  and  Aagoat  Total. 

18454 $1,880,484  07 $13,6574>44  96 $4,847,884  78 $10,795,314  71 

1846-7 1,451,076  00 13,952,845  86 7,557,411  88 88,961,333  88 


..$161,501  03  $8944)90  90  $8,709,596  50  $3,166,018  57 


Thia  iacreaaed  roTenue,  simoltaneons  with  a  large  accession  of  specie  into  the  coontiy, 
woold  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rates  of  daty  on  some  of  the  leading  articles  are  still  too 
high.  Thia  circumstance  may,  however,  also  be  ascribed  to  the  low  state  of  prices  and 
inactivity  of  trade,  whioh  revived  as  the  year  progressed ;  and  the  imports  of  dutiable 
goods  show  a  constantly-increasing  excess  over  last  year,  as  the  fall  season  drew  to  a 
close.  At  the  average  of  25  per  cent,  at  which  the  present  duties  stand,  the  increase  of 
dutiable  goods  over  last  year  woold  have  been  $12,000,000  to  the  close  of  August,  and 
$15,000,000  to  the  close  of  September:  a  oirenmstance  which  in  nsoal  years,  or  if  inflo. 
eaeed  by  bank  facilities,  would  have  oausd  exechanges  to  become  unfavorable  to  the 
United  States.  This  baa  not,  however,  been  the  case ;  as  compared  with  former  yean» 
biUs  are  as  follows : — 

RATES   or   FOREIGN    BILLS    IN    NBW«YORK. 

Angostl5.      6ept  1.         Sept  14.        Oct  1.  / Oct  15. ^ 

,.^^(6tarlfa«....     9ia  10  ..     9|a  10  ..     9)a  10  ..     9)a   10  ..     9|a  10  ..     9ia  10 
^'^^  ?  Fiaott. . ... 5.83|a5.88^ . 5.82la5 Jll . .5.38ia5.81 1 . . 5.88ia5.21  ^ . 5. 82ia5.21 1 . . 5^ 
,.«S8terUng...    10  a  lOi..     Oja  lOi..     91a   10  ..     9|a   10  ..     dja  10  ..     9|a  10 
"*'?yrancs;....5.85  a5.83l..5.25  a5.83|..5.23la5.29j..5.25  a5.23j..5.23ia  —  ..5.26ia5JW 
„,.<  Sterling ....     74a     8..     8|a     9..     9  a     9j..     8ia     9  .,      Sja     8f..     8  a     8J 
18^«  jFrtnM.....5.40  a5,374..5.31ia5UW  ..5.30  a5.28j..5.30  a5.88|..5.30  a5.28|..5.3l|gS.30 
f^^S  Sterling....     6  a     61-.     eja     7..     S^a     9..     8^a     9..     9  a     9J..     8ia     9* 
^®*^>  Francs:.... 5.38ia5.38  ..5.314a5.30  ,.5.S64a5.85  ..5.86ia5.85  ..5.26ia5.93i..5.86la5*S3i 


Down  to  September  1,  the  sapply  of  biUs  oKoeeded  the  demnd,  and  the  prieas 
fallin;g,  showing  an  evident  balance  in  fkvor  of  the  eoontiy.  At  about  that  date,  bow- 
ever,  the  newa  reached  here  of  the  great  revnlaion  in  the  London  market,  by  wUeh 
money  became  very  scarce  and  dear,  involving  the  failure  of  many  large  houset,  and  a 
great  fall  in  pricea  of  produce.  These  aooouaiB,  to  which  we  tended  at  ear  bat  naaribar, 
unsettled  the  exebange  market  It  oaosed  many  bouaea  to  b«y  largely  to  oaifw  fiiemw 
bills,  for  fear  of  dkbenor.    Thus  fera  Use  doobilnf  the deiMDi,  when  dfiMni9tatlMha|i 
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to  many  bills  by  reason  of  the  disaster  on  the  other  ^ide.  Choice  bills  this  year  commaoded 
a  higher  price-^some  sight  bills  eleven  per  cenL — while  many  preferred  to  ship  specie. 
Sabaequently  the  rate  again  declined,  until  farther  acooants  advised  of  prolonged  prps- 
sare,  with  numerous  and  more  important  faitm^es.  Some  100  firms,  with  tiabiUries  to 
the  extent  of  £18,000,000,  had  stopped,  some  of  them  connected  with  the  American 
trade— oircamstauces  which  renewed  the  distrust  in  relation  to  bills.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  continued  much  lower  than  at  corresponding  dates  of  the  preceding  yeari!.  It  how- 
ever turned  oat,  that,  beyond  some  $40,000  returned  on  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  com- 
pany on  accoant  of  the  Merchant's  Insurance  and  Trust  company  of  Tennessee — ^wbich 
company  failed^-ond  some  $175,000  on  the  State  Bank  of  New*York,  American  interests 
were  but  little  affected.  It  woald  seem,  that  although  the  exports  to  England  have  been 
very  large  during  the  past  year,  yet,  by  reason  of  the  speculative  disposition  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  Elnglish  finnst  fw  less  thsn  usual  has  gone  forward  on  American 
Moount  and  risk.  The  revulsiou  haa  also  taken  place  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 
eatstanding  obligations  are  usually  the  smallest ;  that  is  to  si^»  when  the  leading  crops  are 
gone  forward  and  settled  for,  and  new  products  not  yet  moving  to  any  important  extent 

The  aspect  of  affiiirs  in  England  shows,  pretty  clearly,  that  the  revulsion  in  prices  was 
90%  owing  to  a  superabundant  supply  of  produce,  but  rather  to  a  general  decay  of  English 
•ommercial. interests  by  reason  of  the  great  absorption  of  capital  in  railways.  Those  des- 
perate competitors  fur  capital  have  deprived  not  only  commercial,  but  also  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  facilities  they  have  usually  eigoyed.  The  productive  industry  of  the 
country  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  become  paralyzed ;  and  all  those  old  firms  whose 
capital,  in  the  progress  of  many  years'  extensive  bosiness,  has  become  gradually  locked 
up  in  unavailable  investments,  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  floating  capital 
which  their  high  credit  could  command,  or  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  shape  of 
deposites,  and  they  have  perished.  This  is  clearly  not  a  matter  of  alarm  or  uneasiness 
to  the  United  States.  Formerly,  considerable  sumi  were  loaned  by  the  leading  honses  to 
the  United  States  in  various  ways ;  and  when  pressure  overtook  them,  unavoidable  dis- 
aster resulted  to  those  connected  with  them  here.  Of  late  years,  no  very  considerable 
sums  have  been  invested  temporarily  in  the  United  States.  Even  the  government  debt 
failed  to  attract  English  funds,  and  it  has  all  been  taken  by  onr  own  capitalists. 

The  cause  of  the  pressure  in  England — ^viz.,  the  drain  of  bullion  from  the  bank*— con- 
tinued down  to  September  35,  notwithstanding  the  means  taken  to  change  the  current. 
The  leading  features  of  the  bank  were  as  follows : — 

BAKK  or  BlfOLAND. 


» — -"— Secarilies .    / Depociten s       Nett  Nofcs         BqIHod.  Min. 

Public.        Private.        Public.      Private.        GircaL       in  hand.  int. 

Jane  26. -.11, 806,386. .18,216,603. .9,796,647. .7,920,706. .18,615,051. .5,641, 146. .10,526.505„4i 

July  3. ..11,806.386..  18,758,130. .9,738,622. .7,968,314. .19,21 1.686. .5,1 58.230..  10,396.574. .4| 
"  10.  ..11,636,310..  16,747,037. .5,24.%617.. 9,305,323, .19. 814,861. .4,331.330. .10,086,375. .4$ 
"  17.  ..  11,636,340. .15.782,558. -4,801.130.. 8,640,327. .I9,997,03a-.4,fi66  605..  9,918.950.. 4} 
"  24. ..11,636,340. .15,325,476. .4,503,616. .8,326,452. .19,752,345. .4,116.445..  9,770,347. .4} 
"      31. ..11.636, 340..  15,724,129. .4,503,809. .8,316,271. .19,711,267. .3.774,675..  9.331,250.. 4 j 

Aug.  7. ..ll,6«;3.280.. 16,302.175. .5,570,606. .7,885,897. .19.503.877. .3.946.245..  ».95a,e20..5j 
"  14. ..11,686.340. .16,681 ,409. .6,358,298. .7.513,891. .18,652,030. .4,392,847..  9,886,827. .5| 
"  21.. .11,636,340. .16,116,345. .6,630,836. .6,931,036. .18.126,920. .4.888,020..  9,239,6lg..5j 
"      28.. .11,711,340. .16.711.187. .7,193,740. .7,105,701. .18,235.845. .7,333.045..  9,239,682. .5| 

Sept  4.. .11,636,340. .17,508,119. .7,722,706. .6,791,373. .18,167 .014. .4,189,830..  e,958.937..5i 
"      11.  ..11,636,340. .17,803,384. .8,165,783. .6,980,993. .17,840,545. .4,466,575..   8,915,072. .5| 

This  demand  for  coin  continued  to  an  alarming  extent  under  the  circurostonces.  It  had 
not  been  checked  by  the  great  iiiU  in  produce,  brought  about  by  the  financial  difficuttiea 
ef  the  early  part  of  August,  and  amid  its  most  severe  effects.  In  September  the  price  of 
floor  advanced  firon  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  per  barrel,  and  wheat  te  sixty-two 
•hiliings  per  quarter— again  stimulating  those  im^Mrtations  which  it  was  hoped  the  pre- 
Tioos  decline  woukl  prevent.  The  effective  demand  by  which  this  rise  under  such  circum- 
■tattoes  was  brought  abo«t,  is  a  significant  proof  of  the  utter  exhaustion  which  took  place 
lA  EngMah  grain,  eTaa  ju  iaee  of  ilie  immease  importatwns  of  the  past  year.    While  this 
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demand  continned  to  threaten  unfavorably  the  exchanges,  the  abaolate  want  of  money 
was  greatly  retarding  the  prodaction  of  goods  in  the  manofacturing  district,  and,  by  so 
doing,  undermining  the  recaperative  energies  of  the  country.  The  unpromising  state  of 
the  political  horizon,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  Italy  and  Albania,  and  the  desperate 
state  of  French  finances,  had  produced  a  distrust  in  Europe,  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
England  at  the  present  juncture,  and  relief  from  that  quarter  was  not  to  be  counted  upon ; 
while  the  temporary  rise  in  exchanges,  that-  took  place  here  in  September,  was  regarded 
as  the  indication  of  a  turning  tide.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  there  is  but  little  chance 
of  any  important  aid  in  money  being  derived  to  Greet  Britain  from  the  United  States-^ 
more  particularly  that  the  depressed  or  depraved  (so  to  speak)  state  of  English  indostxy 
counteracts,  in  some  degree,  the  desire  of  this  country  to  receive  goods  instead  of  specie* 
Of  that  article  we  have  abundance ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  our  interest  to  continue  to 
cripple  our  best  customer  for  produce,  by  demanding  that  only  which  she  can  least  afford 
to  lose-^viz.,  specie — when  goods  would  be  a  more  desirable  mediam  in  which  to 
receive  pay.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  be  matter  of  sound  policy  laiigely  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  English  manufootures,  as  well  to  enhance  the  revenues  as  to  facilitate  the 
enlargement  of  our  prodaoe  markets. 

The  revenue  of  the  federal  government  under  the  present  tariff,  as  it  progresses  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1848,  will  greatly  exceed  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govenmenty 
which,  exclusive  of  debt,  have  been  as  follows  ^-» 

UNITED    STATES    RBTBNUE    AND   EXPENDIT0RB. 

Revenue.  1842.  1843.  1844.  1645.  1846.  1847.  1848. 

CiMtooM |18^187,906.TS. .  7,04«^84&91. .96,163,570.04. .27,588.118.70.  .96,712  668. .93.164.801 .  .30.080.060 

Land 1,335,797.59..     887.818.U..  8.050,939.80..  9,007,028.30..  8,694,453..  $^356,897..  3,000,000 

*"       190,960.13..     126,663.44..     961,007.94..     163,99a56..       03,196..      81,511..     100,000 


Total $19,643.966.40..  8,065.325.46.. 98JW4,518.6a..89,760,133J>6.. 99,499,947.. 95.609,800.. 94,000,000 

Expense. 27.931,037.60.  .10,698,393,87.  .19,960,054.40.  .91.380,049.36.  .96,813,290.  .55,924,732.. 4i373,439 

SxcaM  rev....         H  "^  8^544^564^10     8,380,084.30     S^68S^957    ""II  H 

*•     ezpenie   8,277,071JM)     9,633,068J7  —  —  _  30,321,523    10,373,439 

In  this  esthnate  for  184B  is  included  $17,932,331  for  volnnteen,  in  exoess  of  $6,370,219 
for  the  army  proper.  If  we  throw  out  the  appropriation  for  volunteers,  as  not  of  the 
strictly  ordinary  expenditure,  we  shall  have  ^n  excess  of  $8,000,000  over  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  peace  establishment  derived  from  the  present  tariff!  Should  the 
amount  required  for  the  occupying  army  be  extracted  from  Mexico,  the  means  will 
exist  of  at  once  organizing  a  sinking  fund  to  discharge  the  accrued  debt,  which  now 
amounts  to  $24,594,321  in  stocks,  and  near  $16,000,000  treasury  notes.  The  excess  of 
the  estimated  revenue,  of  which  $11,000,000  has  already  been  realized  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  over  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1848,  is  sufficient,  if  the  wholo 
debt  existed  in  treasury  notes,  to  discharge  it  iu  a  few  years ;  and  should  the  highest  ral«i 
of  the  tariff  be  modified,  it  would  swell  to  a  still  greater  magnitude  under  the  eooaamioti 
expenditnra  of  the  last  few  yean.  Hitherto  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tariff  imposed 
vpbn  goodfl  admitted  into  Mexico,  does  not  appear  to  be  large,  reaching  probably 
$200,000  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  per  month.  The  import  and  consumption  of  foreign 
goods  in  time  of  war  cannot  be  expected  to  be  large,  and  the  fiioilities  afforded  to  smug, 
gling  through  necessarily  inadequate  surveillance  of  customs,  amidst  a  people  who 
may  be  said  to  be  eontrcsbcmdUiett  by  nature,  gready  diminishes  the  revenue.  It  is  also 
to  be  considered  that  those  duties  are  not  recognized  by  the  Mexican  government,  and 
that,  so  far  as  in  their  power  lies,  confiscation  wDl,  in  the  event  of  peace,  pursue  goods 
so  imported  wherever  found.  Should,  however,  a  permanent  policy  be  adopted  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  Mexico  definitively  occupied  by  a  strong  force,  and  some 
degree  of  security  be  held  out  to  merchants  and  dealers,  the  revenue  would  doubtless  so 
improve  as  more  than  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  occupation.  The  public  mines  being 
•eked  and  worked  to  advantage,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  would  also  affbid  a  large  revenoe. 
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60S8IP  OF  THE  lONTO. 


To  chronicle  all  the  g06sip  of  the  gpay  and  gorgeofn  month  of  October,  which  has  just  flown 
Wer  our  heads  with  its  dappled  foliage  of  gold  and  scarlet,  like  the  wingn  of  an  Oriole,  and  ixi 
purple  gloifes  of  ctusteM  grapes,  would  require  the  entire  colurnns  of  our  ample  Magazine. 
Sut  there  arte  some  things  which  stick  to  the  memory  longer  than  others ;  and  it  is  these  that  w6 
jjinMl  bind  up  in  oar  Goasipiad.  What  a  world  of  things  has  been  said  and  done  since  Adaii 
-ojpened  his  eyes  in  Faradise,  and  how  few  of  them  are  roeorded  in  the  world's  ehronielea; 
^MW  mtmj  teAible  thmga  must  have  been  said  and  done  sA  tiiat  mad  supper  of  BeMiasKr% 
i|Ml  how  few  of  them  were  thooghc  worth  potting  on  reoord— 'merely  the  "  Mene,  meoe,  tekel 
Qpharain.''  That  was  all  that  the  goeaips  of  the  day  thought  worth  remembeiing ;  yet  we  will 
wtofantthatthoae  soothsnyorsi  who  have  such  a  deapemte  look  of  their  own  in  Alston's  paint. 
Ilg,aaid  many  «  say  that  was  not  very  soothing.  Mr.  Coop«9r  saya  in  his  last  novel — the  lait 
that  we  have  seen  we  mean — ^for  he  biings  out  has  novel  quarterly  like  Mr.  Jamea^  althoogh 
we  must  do  our  Mr.  James  F.  the  justice  to  say  that  his  novels  are  ia  all  other  respects,  but 
their  frequent  productio^i  quite  unlike  those  of  the  Mr.  G,  P.,  dec.,  James  on  the  other  side  o^ 
the  Atlantic—Mr.  Cooper  nays  in  his  last  novel-— a  review  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  pro- 
sper part  of  our  M^ganme-Mhat  the  government  of  this  covntry  ought  no  longer  to  be  called  n 
republic,  but  a  CbssiPiAD,  meaning  that  we  are  governed  by  gossip,  and  not  by  Law.  Hen- 
'ven  save  us !  We  hope  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  no  intention  of  giving  a  sly  dig  at  the  gossip  of 
tike  Democratic !  But  if  oar  government  be  entitled  to  the  new  term  of  goasipiad,  what  shall 
be  said  for  our  sister  governments  of  Spain,  Lisbon  and  England,  which  are  essentially  goe- 
eipiiulea,  the  heads  <f(  them  being  young  women  who  are  nothing  but  gossipe.  Heie  is  the 
whole  civilized  world  entertained  with  the  domestic  squabbles  of  queen  Isabella  and  her  im- 
fipleDt  huaband ;  the  extravagances  of  the  iht  and  idle  Maria  Gloria  of  Portugal,  whom  we 
••w  spme  years  ago  a  ehubby  giri,  with  an  orauge  in  her  band,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  the 
daily  drivings  and  nightly  dancings  of  Mrs.  Victoria  Cobmg,  as  our  Yankees  call  her,  in  Soor 
Eaod.  For  shame,  Mr.  Cooper,  to  call  our  '<  glorious  institutions,"  our  grave  Congress,  our 
Supreme  Court,  our  local  Legislatures,  and  our  Common  Council,  a  mere  '*  gossipiad,"  while 
the  desperate  millions  of  enslaved  Europe  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  three  or  four  whimsical 
women.  The  English  are  essentially  the  greatest  gossips  in  the  world.  There  are  three 
journals  in  London  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  the  poblie  with  court  taA- 
tle ;  and  the  Morning  Post,  a  large  daily,  gets  its  living  by  its  authentic  gossiping.  But  ibr  the 
mctttfr  of  gOBsipry,  all  history  is  nothing  more ;  and  of  all  men  in  the  world,  Mr.  Cooper,  who 
iMt  poUiahed  his  scores  of  volumes  containing  little  elae,  should  not  undemste  the  value  of 
ifomipng.  To  prevent  confusion  hereafter,  and  ensure  a  word  to  all  who  require  it  or  deserve 
t,  we  mean  U>  classify  our  gosaipiad,  and  place  each  department  of  intelligenoe  under  ita  pre- 
j/^hgmk  Abt  Musical  Gossip,  Fine-Arts  Gossip,  PoUtioal  Gossip,  Literary  Gossip,  Foreign 
Geasip,  Fashionable  Goesip,  Ecclesiastical  Gosaip,  Scientiik:  Gossip,  Financhil  Gossip,  Legal 
Gosaip,  Theatrieal  Gossip  and  Personal  Gossip.  Steele  used  to  date  his  papers  at  different 
oefiee  houses,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  topic  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  speculations ; 
bat  how  things  are  changed  now !  If  an  essayist  were  to  date  his  speculations  at  Delmonico'tf 
J'ifUetix'Sy  the  Na^'*  Head,  the  Grapst,  the  Skade$,  or  the  Cafe  de  Parity  he  would  be  regal^ 
ded  as  a  mauvait  sujei,  and  not  as  a  wit ;  and  people,  instead  cf  reading  his  essays,  would 
hardly  venture  to  use  them  for  segar-Iighters.  Ofcourse,  we  shall  never  date  any  of  our  goa* 
ifip  at  any  ooiTee-house,  bnt  we  will,  for  the  reader's  convenience,  arrange  it  under  separafe 
iieads,  that  those  who  irouM  hear  something  aboiM  the  House  of  Bishops  need  not  be  at  the 
ittfubte  of  poshing  their  way  through  the  House  of  Correctiofi,  and  that  the  seeker  after  oauaa- 
.eAl  intelNgenoe  shall  not  have  to  mn  through  two  or  three  pagea  of  literary  wrangling  before 
.he  etumblea  upon  the  item  he  in  in  searah  o£  That  wbrd  "  Hem,"  now,  eug^eata  somethiJig 
of  the  same  name  which  has  just  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  the  shape  of  a  weekly  new8papei> 


4ldM  t|a  ^  QHg  Jmp.''    TUb  i$  the  «fe  of  weekly  neifspftpenh  or.>  ••  »  oertaki  publivhtt^ 
«all«  theniy  *<  w««kly  hebdoauidaky"  tb^y  start  up  all  vouad  us  like  mu«luroom«  without  heioit 
b«lf  80  patateable.    Tbere  te^fxa  ^  be  a  mania  in  the  newspaper  world ;  tlie  tendency  to  niio 
hy  sucli  ii^eciilatio^  is  ealclung^  Uke  suicide  and  the  cbolenw    As  soon  as  ngten  find  thenwelveK 
ift  daqpemte  circBinataaces  they  ma  t»  a  printer  and  start  a  weekly  newspapeiry  JQSt  as  they 
cwifc  ta  the  Pant  Nm/iu  Paris,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  Seine,    The  French  method  i^ 
^nitely  b«ttet  than  any  of  owv,  because  it  is  the  soonest  over  p§d  the  Least  troublesome.    AU- 
weekly  jounmls^  however,  are  not  attempts  at  suicide.     There  is  an  eacellent  pepen  in  thit 
^ty  called  the  <<  Island  City/'  which  is  gndually  finding,  its  way  into  everybody's  honse^ 
yukm^  it  ifi  swe  te  i|»d  a  weksoma    Mr,  Henry  G.  Watvoq,  the  well-knewa  musical  erjtie^ 
Ins  isaned  the  prospectus  of  a  new  jouvaal,  to  be  called  the  *^  Musical  Timea,^'  which,  if  pro- 
psfly  managed,  wUl  be  as  pfrofitsble  to  hunself  as  to  the  musical  public ;  and  Mr.  Park  Bes^ 
pio  has   resBseilated  the  N^w-VorkL     How  many  ps^pcrs  have  died  the  past  montti 
Hw  kav»  no  vmssa  ef  Inowing;    pcobably  the  paper  wtreh<>tises  oould  throw  som« 
Vght  apon  the  sul]))ect:  but  w\s  believe  th»t  the  rot  has  got  among  them  ss  well  ss  amonf 
«lher  amaM  potaioes.    But  there  has  been  som^hiag  abaolntely  new  mmounoed,  in  ihet 
4hape  of  a  newspaper;  and  if  l^iog  SoLsmoa  could  see  the  prospectus,  he  would  take  back  hia 
Msb  saying  and  confess  that  there  was  ^  something  new  lUK^r  the  sun.'*    Th^  new  thing  that 
we  lefer  to  is  a  professed  hebdomadal  ealled  the  Vninfircoeimmy  which  is  to  contain  a  peculiac 
kind  of  imelMgsnee  from  the  future  world  and  the  planiets,  furnished  by  a  special  mesmena 
wpofter,  Mr.  A.  J.  Davis,  whose  book  of  revelations  is  exciting  some  attention  among  auioim 
mguirers  sAer  neeuH  troths    The  Univerc^ekmi  will  contaiii  regular  reports  of  oocuneafiei 
in  Le  ¥eiTier>s  planet,  Setuni,  the  Geoiigi«m  Sidns,  4sc.,  under  the  head  of  domestic  iotelli. 
gence,  while  the  reports  fi'om  AMebarsn,  tbe  Great  Bene,  wpd  ether  worlds  net  belonging  to  out 
4wn  syHtem,  will  be  given  under  the  heed  of  foreign  ne  wai    We  shall  no  4oubf  be  gratified  witb 
•ooie  spicy  gossipti^ew  and  then  from  the  Milky  Way,  while  Mercury  and  Venus  will  affbri 
■>'eBd-io  scandal    The  lost  things  in  the  moon  will  all  be  brought  to  light,  and  that  chaste 
Innioary  will  no  longer  be  able  to  keepdaik  on  one  side.    As  it  is  customary  in  weekly  papesa 
1o  give  a  pege  or  two  of  mosie,  we  shall  have,  as  a  matter  of  oo^urse,ia  the  Univeiooelaim,tl^ 
mote  ef  the  mnsn  of  the  Spheretu   This  wiH  be  a  new  bone  for  the  musical  critics  to  piekf 
^vided  ihey  4o  net  pick  themselves  to  pieces  in  the  meanwhile.    The  whole  community  ha* 
keen  tbrawn  mlo  a  fenaent  by  the  wningtingai  of  these  public  instvootons,  who  have  been  readx 
M  howstriig  each  ether  on  the  subject  of  Sivori's  bowing.    The  Courier  and  Enquirer  has  % 
eritie  who  has  put  all  the  mnsicians  in  the  city  iVi  a  horrible  nge  by  his  comments,— there  haa 
■ot  bees  so  much  feelmg  evinced  by  the  sensitive  tribe  since  the  days  of  Hogarth's  enragedb 
mosidaai     But  where  all  sorts  of  musical  talent  meet  such  indulgent  reoeptkm  as  is 
Nerw-York,  a  little  severe  ontkism,  or  even  unmerited  censure,  will  do  no  harm.    The  good- 
imture  of  our  audiences  is  most  provoking;  they  will  swallow  anything  that  is  ofiered  to  tbei% 
msd  never  feel  themselves  privileged  to  manifest  their  disapprobation  when  they  are  imposed 
vpon.    notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  superior  musical  talent  now  in  the  city,  we  have 
not  had  this  season  one  well  appointed  concert.    Madame  Bishop  and  Bochsa  attempted  i| 
eoneeft  in  that  gloomy  eavefn,  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  with  no  other  assistant  than  M& 
Broogh  and  a  piano  ibrte.    The  singing  of  Madame  B.,  and  the  pedbniiaace  on  the  baipof  Sig; 
Boehsa,  were  satisfaotory  enough,  but  no  singing  is  tolerable  in  that  dismal  place  without  elU 
eknt  oreheatral  aeoompanimeuts.    The  daik.  empty  benches  in  the  orchestfa  have  a  gloomy 
«fiect  en  the  feelings  of  an  audience.    Mr.  Brough  was  advertised  to  sing  his  fevorite  song  of 
the  Monks  of  Old,  but  he  fblt  that  so  lively  a  perfeimance  would  be  out  of  place  on  such  • 
eoleaan  occasion,  and  he  gav/  in  its  place  a  plaintive  chant  called  My  Boyhoodfs  Home,  ofiering 
SB  apology  once  made  by  for  .edon  when  be  was  called  on  for  Black  Eyed  Suasn ;  he  had  sung 
it  so  often  he  had  forgot'oa  the  words.    Mr.  Brough  said  he  had  lefl  the  music  of  his  ^  Monka" 
«t  his  hotel  by  mistake  led  would  therefore  slog  his  Boyhood's  Home,  wlueh  he  did,  very  weU| 
Boehsa  tinkling  the  Anile  on  his  piana     London  can  boast  of  having  two  Italian  OpefBs« 
hut  we  can  boast  of  threts,  which  is  probably  more  than  ony  other  city  in  the  world  can  dow 
There  were,  in  the  first  ]^aoey  the  Havana  Italians,  with  Tedesco  and  Cavanti  Vita,  under  the 
diarge  of  Bon  Jose  VilJarino,  unquestionably  the  best  appointed  opera  troupe  that  has  visited 
tins  Uontinent  sinee  the  time  ai  Garcia ;  then  there  are  the  Anglo-Ualians,  under  ike  charge  ef 
B%.  Bochaa,  with  Madame  Bishop  fer  a  prima  donna,  and  Mr.  Reeve  for  a  tenore ;  and  lastlyy 
Ike  Seaquirieo  Italians,  with  the  moderate  number  of  4ve  prime  donm,  one  of  them  an  Ame> 
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fican,  the  GonnteM  of  Something.    Being  Impatient  to  begin,  and  not  wilting  to  wart  for  the 
completion  of  tlieir  own  house  in  Astor  Place,  they  tried  their  voices  in  the  Tbberaade,  which 
has  echoed  to  all  manner  of  strains  during  the  past  year.    The  Bishop  troupe  were  more  sne- 
cessful  in  Italian  opera  than  could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  considering  the  odd  mate- 
rials of  which  it  was  composed.    There  were  English,  €K?rman,  French,  Italian  and  American 
singers ;  but  it  would  have  made  little  difference  to  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  opera  had  been%lussian.    The  first  opera  was  Norma,  with  the  difficult  parts 
omitted.    Madame  Bishop  was  entirely  successful,  however,  in  the  principal  character,  and 
aang  the  fiimous  Cavatina  of  Casta  Diva  in  a  better  manner  than  we  have  before  heard  in 
Kew-York.    It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  ever>'body  that  Madame  Bishop  did  not  secure 
tlie  services  of  Madame  Pico.    Miss  Korsinsk}'^  iSf  in  every  way,  an  inferior  arfMf«  <o  Madame 
Pico  ]  but  for  that  reason  she  is  a  better  foil  to  Madame  Bishop.    At  the  new  theatre  in  BrDad* 
way,  the  manager  has  shown  his  tact  by  producing  the  ballet  of  L* Almee,  which  was  broi^gfat 
out  by  the  Menplaisir  dancers  in  a  manner  quite  new  to  a  New-York  audience.    MonsL  anf 
Mad.  Menplaisir  are  two  artiftea  of  a  very  superior  order.    Madame  is  a  TBtherpetiu  figtve^ 
but  extremely  agile ;  and  at  her  first  bound  npon  the  stage,  leaped  at  onoe  into  the  ihvor  of 
the  spectators.    Her  style,  however,  is  decidedly  bad;    her  motions  are  sodden,  rapid 
and  jerking.    In  the  absence  of  a  better   dancer  the   town  is  aatiafled  with  her  toum 
de  force.     Her  husband  is  infinitely  superior  to   any  other  male  dancer  that  we  have 
had  here.    The  stock  company  of  this  theatre,  like  that  of  all  other  theatres  where  the 
fltar  system  prevails,  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  the  chief  attractions  of  the  house  have  thus  fiir 
been  its  ornaments,  and  the  novelties  of  comfortable  seats  and  elegant  upholstery.    Bnt  Ite 
day  seems  to  have  gone  by  for  intellectual  entertainments  in  the  play-booses    There  it  no 
longer  any  need  for  inculcating  morals  by  the  aid  of  the  drama.    The  daily  newspsper,  the 
weekly  sermon,  the  Monthly  Magazine,  the  Quarteriy  Review,  the  novel  and  the  lecture,  ail 
minister  to  our  highest  wants,  and  men  go  to  the  theatre  lor  mere  amoseraent,  as  a  relief  froa 
the  cares  of  politics,  religion  and  business.    Spectacle,  music,  and  a  farce  are  now  the  legt^ 
mate  productions  of  the  stage.    It  is  only  when  some  great  genius  like  Ponrest  appears,  that  the 
moral  drama  is  endurable,  and  we  men  go  to  see  the  player  and  not  to  bear  the  play.    A* 
entirely  new  species  of  public  performers  has  sprang  up  from  the  lowest  eiass  of  the  people 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  like  all  things  of  a  natiral  growth,  have  taken  hold  of 
the  public  taste  alnK>st  unperceived,  and  without  any  adventitious  aid  from  the  pressi    The 
negro  melodists  are  the  only  species  of  national  amusement  that  we  can  boast  o£    The  lowest 
orders  have,  in  all  nations,  been  the  source  whence  the  pastimes  or  dramas  of  the  people  have 
been  derived,  and  it  is  in  conformity  with  a  universal  law  that  a  kind  of  entertainment  which 
has  now  become  of  national  importance,  has  sprang  up  from  the  very  lowest  caste  of  oor  native 
population.    Regulariy  organized  bands  of  players,  consisting  of  one  or  two  performers  on  the 
banjo,  a  tambourine,  a  triangle,  a  bone-castanet,  and  sometimes  a  fiddle,  are  constantly  per> 
ambulating  the  country,  and  several  of  them  have  gone  to  EIngland  and  had  the  honor  of  gtviny 
their  performances  before  royalty.    They  sing  the  songs  of  the  plantation  slaves  of  the  soatb» 
dance  their  plantation  jigs,  and  imitate  the  language  of  the  real  Virginia  negro.    There  have 
been  a  good  many  of  these  bands  who  have  appeared  in  New-York  under  different  appellationsy 
as  "  Sable  Harmonists,** «  Ethiopian  Serenaders,"  <^  Sable  Melodists,"  « Virginia  Minstrels,'* 
*'Pee  Dee  Minstrels,*'  <<  Negro  Melodists,*' dro.,  ^ce.;  but  the  most  popular  troupe  that  has 
yet  visited  New- York,  is  called  the  *<  Christy  Minstrels.**    The  Dumbolton  troupe  that  recently 
returned  firom  England,  where  they  had  great  success,  and  performed  at  Buckingham  Falaoe^ 
Windsor  Castle,  and  at  the  houses  of  many  of  the  highest  nobility,  are  now  peribrming^at 
Palrao's  Opera  House  in  Chambers  street,  to  crowded  houses  nightly.    But  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  their  rivals,  the  Christys,  who  have  been  honored  with  as  ftshionable  audiences  at 
the  Mechanics*  Hall,  in  Broadway,  as  we  have  seen  at  the  Italian  Opera.    Tie  secret  of  their 
success  18  the  trathfulness  of  their  performances;  they  are  indigenous  and  can  be  understood 
and  appreciated.    The  conventionalities  of  the  English  stage  have  become  wearisome  and  eo> 
profitable.    Oiv  popnlation,  and  our  national  tastes,  are  native  bom,  and  it  is  qmte  impossiMe 
that  they  should  any  longer  be  content  with  the  dry  hnsk%  of  Cockney  humor.    Tlie  Virginia 
Melodists  are  the  first  indications  that  have  been  given  <A  the  possibility  of  a  native  drama. 
*Ti8  a  poor  thing,  it  is  trae,  but  it*s  our  own.    If  there  had  been  no  Morrice  dancers  in  England^ 
there  would  have  been  no  Shakspeare.     A  few  years  more  and  there  will  be  no  need  fat 
Mr.  Forrest  to  oflTer  a  premium  of  three  thoasand  dollars  for  an  original  tragedy.    Trayediee 


viU  be  wnUmk  M  •oon  ai  ibere  ia  a  pubUo  to  ielbh  linemt  and  not  woaeK*  PMrys  loiced  ia  # 
hoi-hoosey  will  be  a  periahable  and  flavorless  kind  of  fniiu  The  prinoiple  of  Fiee<trade  is  at 
apiiiioaUe  in  literature  and  art  as  ia  commerce;  bounties  are  as  pernicious  in  one  case  as  tte 
other.  Nothing  is  worth  having  which  cannot  be  had  spontaneously.  A  sufficiently  high 
bounty  would  produce  a  chest  ol  American  tea  equaUin  appearance  at  least»tothe  best  garden 
hyson  imported,  by  the  Peldn  Company*  But  the  flavor  would  be  lacking^  and  the  cost  of  pio- 
duotion  would  be  greater  than  the  valne  of  the  article.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  tragedies 
as  with  teas.  We  had  better  import  from  abroad  until  we  can  manutaoture  more  cheaply  .at 
home.  Home  manufactures  are  always  to  be  preferred ,  and  they  always  will  be^Xromthia 
instinctive  patriotism  of  the  people^  to  artides  of  ibreign  make.  The  best  protection  that  ovr* 
mechanics  can  have,  is  the  patriotic  pride  of  the  people.  But  we  were  talking  of  musv:*  and 
we  have  by  some  imperoeptible  means  got  upon  manufacturesi  It  is  too  late  now  to  go  backy 
but  we  must  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  a  musical  subjeot.  Let  us  inform  the  admirers  of  the 
HMvaneae  Prima  Donna*  the  spirituelle  Tedeeco,  that  Mr.  Bossiter,  the  artist,  has  painted  a 
pertmit  of  that  charming  Gantatrieet  in  the  character  of  Sappho,  which  may  be  seen  at  hit 
•mdie  in  the  Lyceom  buildings  in  Broadway.  The  portrait  is  one  of  the  best  that  Mr.  RosaitMr 
has  produced^  and  will  do  him  much  credit  The  same  artist  has  a  cartoon  in  his  studio^  of  «n 
Ataar  Pieoe  ibr  a  new  church  building  in  a  genteel  extremity  of  the  city,  called  the  Chweh  gf 
the  Apostles.  The  style  oi  the  architecture  is  Italian,  and  the  edifice  will  bear  a  closer  reteoi- 
bknee  to  the  basilica  in  which  St.  Peter  preached,  than  any  of  the  grotesque  structures  ^bieh 
have  recently  been  built  by  the  wealthy  congregations  up-town.  Ootolier  has  been  a  month  of 
shows.  Business,  politics,  and  sight-jMeing  have  kept  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commercial  Me- 
tropo  is  pretty  actively  employed.  The  great  show  of  the  year  was  the  Fair  of  the  American 
Institaie  at  Castle  Garden,  and  that  extensive  saloon  was  never  betore  so  crowded  with  speci' 
mens  of  our  ingenuity  and  industry.  The  Fair  of  the  Amerioan  Institute  should  be  an  exhibi* 
tion  of  national  importanee,  tike  the  great  expositions  in  Paris  and  Brussels;  but  it  is  managed 
In  such  a  manner  that  it  is  little  more  than  an  indiscriminate  collection  of  trumpery  geW'gawa» 
Tlie  managers  appear  to  have  accepted  everjrthing  that  anybody  saw  fit  to  send,  from  an  over" 
grown  squash  down  to  a  child's  sampler.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  ooUectiott  was  so 
lai^  that  it  was  quite  impossible  smong  the  heaps  of  trash  to  find  the  articles  that  were  really 
entitled  to  attention.  Among  the  articles  in  the  Pair  were  many  childish  things  which  should 
never  have  been  admitted  into  such  an  exhibition.  There  was  an  immense  number  of  patch- 
work quilts  and  comforters*  and  similar  household  articles»tfae  productions  of  the  grandmothers 
of  the  country,  which  showed  a  waste  of  time  to  little  purpose  truly  reprehensible;  then  there 
was  a  vast  amount  of  worsted  work,  produced  by  young  ladies  who  should  have  been  engaged 
in  some  useful  occupation,  either  studying  their  grammar,  or  making  their  brothers'  shirta. 
These  cats  and  tigers,  worked  in  Berlin  wool,  make  one  think  of  the  bon  mot  of  the  moralist 
John  Foster,  when  a  lady  showed  him  something  of  the  kind  in  which  red  was  the  prevailing 
eolor,  "  it  is  the  blood  o^  murdered  Time,"  he  sail,  and  threw  it  aside.  Among  the  works  of 
art  in  the  Fair  were  a  doaien  copies,  very  crude  indeed,  from  a  lithographic  print  o{  Guido'n 
David  with  the  head  of  Goliath.  In  a  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
exhibit  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  the  industrial  arts,  nothing  should  bo  admitted  which  i^ 
not  the  genuine  product  of  the  country.  Feeble  imitations,  above  all,  should  be  excluded* 
There  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  many  instances  of  mechanical  skill  exhibited,  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Fair  was  wretchedly  deficient  in  examples  of  the  art  of  design 
as  applied  to  mercantile  manufactures.  There  were  a  few  chairs  of  great  beauty,  and  a  richly 
carved  bookcase,  in  what  was  called  the  Elizabethan  style,  that  gave  evidence  of  a  cultivated 
taste  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  art.  So  meagre  an  exhibition  of  specimens  aC  mann- 
£sictures  in  which  the  arts  of  deaign  are  displayed,  would  be  mortifying  in  the  extreme,  were  it 
not  well  known  that  our  well  established  manu&cturers  and  artists,  connider  it  infra  dig  to 
send  specimens  to  the  Fair.  This  should  not  be.  But  while  the  Fair  is  little  better  than  a 
,«ree  show  of  monster  squashes,  fiuied  dahlias,  and  patch- work  comforters,  it  cannot  be  won- 
d^ed  at.  The  directors  are  generally,  if  not  exclusively,  high  tarifif  men ;  men  who  profess  to 
believe  it  profitable  for  the  nation  to  do  what  not  one  of  them  ever  believed  it  profitable  ibr 
himself  to  do — ^to  pay  a  high  price  for  an  article  which  could  be  purchased  at  a  low  one ;  men 
who  gravely  tell  you  that  the  people  are  benefited  by  having  the  prices  of  necessaries  raised 
by  artificial  legislation.  The  gentlemen  whom  we  saw  at  the  Fair  with  red  ribbons  in  their 
button-holes,  like  a  nauveau  deeoriy  were  as  smiling  a  set  of  persons  as  we  have  seen  in  many 
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4kMig^y.  Ve  te<A  Acai  fcr  difeflBow,  aad  iBODmndl  ftr tfceir  wnflw  by imniudiB'  thtt  titoy 
eoiikl  not  1o<4[  etch  other  in  the  ftoe  wHhaat  laagfatng.  It  is  »  Torjr  reaiailBilile  Act  that  th» 
Aineriom  iDrtitotey  whose  professed  oh|)ect  is  the  tdfUOMEieiit  of  jflUBeriosB  ouuiiiAtJliirai^ 
•gi4coItizre  and  seience,  should  hare  been  sd  active  oppoueat  of  aa  raiemalkiMil  oopyiigbf 
laW)  a  meostire  better  ealculated  to  promote  the  advanoement  of  those  olitleoiB  than  any  praC^o^ 
tSve  tariff  that  could  possibly  be  fiamed.  It  was  still  mors  remarkable  that  they  based  their 
Opposition  to  an  act  of  copyright,  on  the  a«nmed  gfroond  that  it  woidd  be  n^orions  Co  the  umb* 
triaotorDrs  of  paper  and  printiog.  Such  an  instance  of  stolid  incKfTerence  to  trath  and  prineiple 
Was  never  before  exhibited  by  men  pretending  to  iotelUgpnoe  and  Christian  dkaracter.  Hie 
law  of  copyright  was  demanded  on  two  gromids;  trst,  of  strict  justice  to  the  Ibreign  sothofy 
whom  we'  rob  of  his  property,  and  secondly,  on  that  of  justice  to  oar  native  amhoMk  whom  we 
deprive  of  emolttment  by  oorapeiling  them  to  compete  with  mpaid  labor.  But  these  friends  of 
American  Industry  came  fbrward  with  a  remonstrance,  saying-  that  we  could  not  aflbrd  to  hm 
honest  neither  Xo  ourselves  nor  our  neighbors,  because  it  would  be  an  injury  to  our  maonlho- 
lofen  of  JMper.  They  used  precisely  the  same  aifuments  against  proceeting'book  makem» 
that  they  used  in  ftvor  of  protecting  doth  makers.  But  doth  they  oouM  understand,  and  book* 
Aey  could  not.  Vnibrtunately  for  the  commerce  and  character  oT  the  nation,  iliey  sumeede^ 
in  carrying  both  these  points,  and  the  only  class  of  our  people  who  have  to  oompete  ia  th» 
market  with  stolen  goods  are  our  authors.  In  other  countries  the  government  grants  peosioan 
10  literary  men,  who  must  ot  necessity  neglect  all  opportunities  fer  aequiriag  wealth  whiln 
they  are  devnting  their  time  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  piMic  mind ;  with  «,  Government  not 
only  gmnts  no  pensions  to  this  dass  of  laborers,  but  it  denies  them  the  privilegn  of  working  on 
•qval  teftns  with  the  foreigner,  while  to  every  other  dass  of  produoers  it  giants  the  beneftt  of 
a  protective  duty.  Why  should  this  be  ?  Am  not  cur  Coopers,  livings,  PiresooCtP  and  Baa- 
eiofU,  entitled  to  as  much  protection  as  the  weavers,  shoemakers  and'blacksmiths  of  the  eenm* 
try  ^  The  advocates  of  Free-trade  are  also  the  advocates  oToc^yright  When  one  gnat  mdi- 
tnk  trath  penetmtes  the  mind  it  makes  way  for  many  more ;  vre  have  rarefy  aeen  a  man  who  haitf 
the  capadiy  to  comprehend  the  prindple  of  Ittiust-faif  in  tnde,  who  wan  not  peculiariy  (n* 
flpom  error  in  other  points.  The  recent  Congress  of  Free-tiaders  in  Brussels  was  a  remaitehla 
instance  of  this  general  truth.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  greatest  moad  phfloaopbers  of  Ibe 
age.  TTnhappily  them  was  but  one  American  present,  who  does  not  appear  to  harve  takmi 
any  active  part  in  the  debates,  probably  fiom  his  indnlity  to  speak  in  French. 

One  of  the  most  fhsfaionable  exhibitions  now  open  in  New-Tork,  is  the  picture  gnBery  ef 
Ihe  American  Ajt-Union,  in  Broadway.  Bioce  they  took  possession  of  Aeir  new  buildings 
Which  was  opened  on  the  first  of  the  month  with  a  supper  of  cold  chicken  and  champag«e» 
and  a  speech  on  Platonism  by  the  erudite  editor  of  the  American  Review,  the  gallery  ban 
been  thronged  with  connoisseurs,  amatetns,  artists,  and  idlersi  There  are  a  good  many 
pietures  hung  npon  the  walls,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  the  property  of  the  aseociation. 
The  majority  of  them  are  mdiflTerent  specimens  of  art;  they  appear  to  have  been  pnrrhanrd 
because  they  were  cheap,  bm  the  prices  that  have  been  paid  to^  some  of  them  fbibid  sm^ 
n  supposition  as  that,  and  the  quality  of  them  almost  justify  a  remark  that  was  made  the 
other  day  :-^'  The  Art-Union  is  certainly  doing  a  good  deal  for  oir  art,''  observed  a  young* 
iKapin.  ''How  so?**  asked  his  friend,  ''have  they  bought  one  of  your  pietwes?*'  ''Oh, 
no ;  nothing  of  that  sort  But  they  are  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  poor  paintinga  i* 
Am  next  Exhibition  of  the  Academy ;  they  have  bonght  them  all  np  to  dbtribnte  to  their 
inbscriberSk" 

The  diplomatic  drdes  In  Washington  have  just  had  an  important  addition  made  to  ins 
dhtioguidfeed  members,  by  the  arrival  at  the  FVench  Embassy  of  the  PHnoe  de  BeaufRemont^ 
who  belongs  to  one  of  the  ddest  families  in  France;  he  was  attached  to  the  Eminasy  in 
Constantinople,  bm  he  applied  for  a  transfer  to  this  country,  fifom  an  enlightened  and  libernl 
curiosity  to  know  something  of  our  people  ftnd  instltmions.  He  is  a  young  gentleman  of 
superior  abilities  and  great  decision  of  character,  and  is  destined  to  a  high  position  as  diplo- 
matist. His  assodate  is  M.  De  Bourbuloo,  lately  of  the  Embassy  at  Buenos  Ayres,  wbc» 
hdds  the  position  of  first  Secretary  of  Legation.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  talentn> 
who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  diplomatic  serviees  of  his  government. 
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Tuv  two  rival  popular  periodicals — Howitt's  Jouma)  and  the  People's  Journal — make 
their  noathly  appearance  here  simultaneoosiy.     The  war  of  words  still  rages  between 
them  with  miabated  asperity,  and  influential  partisans  seem  to  be  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  opposing  parties.     We  have  before  spoken  of  the  excellence  of  the  wood-cut  illustra- 
tions of  these  periodicals— a  branch  of  art  in  which  we  are  far  behind  England  and 
France.    In  these  countries  wood  epgraving  is  frequently  practiced  by  women,  and  froii^ 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  acquired,  and  the  opportunity  it  offers  for  the  development 
of  latent  talent  and  the  exercise  of  taste,  as  well  as  for  the  emolument,  we  should  be  hap- 
^  to  see  this  department  of  art  in  the  hands  of  our  country  women.     Drawing  is  an  art 
that  all  can  acquire,  and  it  should  be  made  a,  distinpt  branch  of  instruction  in  our  publig 
•chools.     They  are  the  great  nurseries  of  the  naj^on,  from  which  the  sovereign  millions 
that  are  to  control  our  future  destinies  are  to  Qome  forth^  and  there  must  be  sown  the 
peeds  of  all  moral  and  political  regeneration.     There  must  be  thrown  the  light  that  we 
would  have  absorbed  and  diffused  over  the  country  as  the  atmosphere  difiEuses  tlie  light 
of  the  amu    The  agejacy  of  art  in  affecting  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  national  char* 
^ter  is  too  little  understood  or  appreciated.    But  to  r^^rn  to  our  starting  point.    As  a 
general  criticism  on  the  two  periodicals,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  we  should  sa^ 
that  th^ir  contents  are-^ery  ^ood,  very  excellent  «nd  ''  extremely  true,''  but  rather  unat* 
tractive.    Both  the  poetry  and  prose  appeal  more  to  the  common  sense  than  to  the  ideal 
in  men.    This  may  be  necessary  in  the  early  stages  of  progress,  but  ftie  last  and.  highest 
fMpect  of  truth  is  that  in  which  she  appears  i^.  the  divine  lineaments  of  beauty,  thougl^ 
fin:  th]^,  doubtless,  the  viaion  must  be  prepared  and  purified.    The  neophyte  must  wor-. 
•h^  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  useful ;  the  utilitarian,  before  he  can  enter  the  sanctuary 
and  lift  the  veiL    It  is  the  vestibule  of  the  great  temple  of  truth,  then,  that  these  two 
journals  aim  at,  ooudacting  the  popular  mind,  and  they  have  done  well  in  not  aiming  at 
more.    This  is  not  "  the  fit  audience,  though  few/' — it  is  the  many,  the  millions,  the  base 
fkf  society,  that  by  a  great,  and  we  trust  bloodless  revolution,  such  a  revolution  as  the 
world  has  never  seen,  is  breaking  up  from  its  ibundatbns,  old  as  the  world,  and  coming 
te  the  aarSBce ;  and  as  the  lower  strata  of  earth,  thrown  up  by  some  physical  convulsion, 
aometimes  contam  the  seeds  of  strange  plants,  and  produce  new  species  of  vegetation,  so 
in  this  moral  convulsion  we  may  look  for  new  asdjstrange  developements  of  humanity. 
The  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  i>olitkaJl  horizon  are  gradual  as  the  dawn  of  morning,  or 
as  the  change  of  the  seasons,  or  as  all  the  pperatbns  of  nature  are,  and  they  are  not  the 
less  certain.    The  late  Parliamentary  elections  in  England  afford  ample  proof  of  the  truth 
of  oar  assertion.  A  taUor  has^actuaUy  been  returned  from  the  city  of  Dublin.  Feargus  O'Con- 
Bor,  the  great  Chartist  leader ;  Fox,  formerly  an  Unitarian  clergyman,  but  more  lately  a  pop- 
ular lecturer ;  George  Thompson,  the  abolitionist,  and  other  equally  well-known  advocates  of 
popular  rights,  take  their  seats  for  the  fir^t  time  among  the  legislators  and  peers  of  the  most 
aristocratic  country  in  Christendom*    Thechildish  veneration  that  aJttached  to  the  splendid 
■how  of  rank  and  royalty,  is  every  day  diminishing,  and  becoming  supplanted  by  a  mad 
aaod  umversal  passion  for  wealth,  which  is  found  to  be  an  admirable  substitute  for  rank, 
epd  which  will  purchase  it  ever.    The  "  Corinthian  capital"  is  crumbling  ant  its  acan- 
thus leaves,  as  they  fall,  go  to  decorate  the  hitherto  rejected  base. 

Another  indication  of  a  new  order  of  things  is  the  inci;easing  attention  that  is  paid  to 
the  claims  of  those^  who,  as^  was  said  long  ago,  we  have  alwayt  with  ttf,  but  who  have  no^ 
always  been  either  seen  or  heard.  There  has  lately  been  established  in  England,  a  free 
bath  and  wash  house,  where  more  than  80,000  poor  persons  h^ve  been  provided  with  hot 
mod  cold  baths,  with  acooounodatioos  for  washing,  drying,  and  ironing  articles  of  clothing, 
&c.,  furnished  with  the  loan  of  pails,  whitewash,  and  brushes,  to  purify  their  wretched 
dwellings ;  and  all  this  has  been  effected  at  an  expense  of  Uttle  more  than  j&300.  We  al- 
yiost  pardon  the  inordinate  love  and  pursuit  of  gold  when  we  see  what  wonders  it  can 
ipriprk.    If  aerae  of  oar  millionaires  were  to  be  inspired  with  the  ambition  p  raise  the 
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fiiUen  and  alleyiate  the  misery  of  the  wretched,  an  ambition  worthy  of  an  angel,  what 
better^r«<  step  conld  he  take  than  to  establiah  auch  a  chanty  in  some  of  the  alleys  and 
lanes  of  our  city,  where,  neither  the  beauty  of  cleanliness  nor  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
more  nearly  allied  than  we  may  think,  are  ever  witnessed.    You,  who  pass  life  in  afflu- 
ence and  luxury,  and  who  sigh  for  new  pleasures  as  Alexander  for  new  worlds,  think  of 
the  delight  of  making  80,000  people  happy  or  even  comfortable  for  a  short  time  only ; 
and  what  better  passport  could  you  have  than  the  consciousness  of  such  deeds  when  yon 
depart  for  that  undiscovered  country,  where  the  memory  of  your  good  deeds  will  be  ali 
the  wealth  you  can  take  with  you.     It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  this 
most  valuable  institution,  that  the  benefits  it  confers  have  been  necessarily  restricted  by 
the  want  of  ampler  funds.    This  will,  however,  doubtless  be  remedied,  when  the  facts  be- 
come known  to  the  public.    The  following  passage  from  the  secretary's  report,  proves 
that  the  objects  of  this  noble  charity  are  not  insensible  to  its  value : 

"  I  may  add,  that  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  gratitude  expressed  by  the  recipients  of 
our  bounty,  for  I  have  heard  them  say,  '  that  this  (the  bathing  and  washing)  is  the  beat 
thing  that  has  ever  yet  been  done  for  the  poor,  as  it  not  only  made  them  feel  stronger,  and 
fitter  for  work,  but  much  surer  of  getting  it,  than  when  they  were  so  very  dirty.'  I  have 
heard  a  respectable  looking  woman  say,  '  that  she*  never  had  a  bath  in  her  lifetime  mitil 
she  came  to  Glasshouse  Yard,  but  that  now  she  would  rather  be  without  a  meal,  than  ft 
bath,  as  it  always  did  her  so  much  good.'  On  inquiring  whether  she  came  often  to  G)aa»> 
house  Yard,  I  was  told  that  she  did  so  regularly  every  week.  I  have  seen  women  toiling 
unremittingly  to  wyh  their  own  and  their  children's  clothing,  who  had  been  comp^ed 
to  sell  their  hair  to  purchase  food  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.  I  have  seen  persons 
ihere  who  had  walked  from  Greenwich,  Ascot,  and  places  miles  distant  from  the  metro* 
polis,  to  e^joy  the  benefit  conferred  by  our  institution,  and  I  have  known  at  least  one  m- 
fltance  in  wHch  the  saving  of  life  itself  was,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  directly  owing  to 
the  aid  which  we  were  enabled  to  afford." 

A  pamphlet  has  lately  been  published  in  England,  entitled,  Beggart^  Cfimineda,  Ftvtr9 
and  Ragged  SehooU,  by  a  Mr.  Green,  who  is  not  only  the  publisher,  but  the  printer  and 
the  author.    It  contains  many  startling  facts,  and  instead  of  dealing  with  secondary  causes 
proceeds  at  once  to  the  fountain  head  of  the  evils  that  deform  society,  or  rather  to  the 
fountain  that  must  first  be  purified  before  any  material  hnprovement  can  take  place.     He 
aays,  that  in  the  tovm  of  Leeds  there  are  nearly  four  hundred  beggars,  a  great  proportion 
of  which  are  children,  either  of  parents  who  are  mostly  persons  of  intemperate  and  aban- 
doned habits,  or  whose  destitution  is  such,  that  in  their  endeavors  to  lead  honest  lives,  the^ 
are  obliged  to  send  their  children  out  to  beg,  or  who  are  the  victims  of  civilization,  having 
neither  fathers  nor  mothers.    Their  habitations  are  crowded,  dark,  damp  and  uncleanly 
dens,  tainted  by  miasmic  vapor,  and  unfit  even  for  the  lower  order  of  animals.     Their 
means  of  existence  are  of  the  most  precarious  kind,  and  they  live  in  perpetual  'war  vridi 
fiunine.    Add  to  this,  the  imiversal  practice  of  punishing  beggar  children  who  go  home 
empty  handed,  or  with  an  insufficient  quantity,  and  no  nature,  certainly  not  human 
ture,  were  it  originally  ever  so  strongly  inclined  to  virtue,  could  long  resist  tlie 
of  these  corrupting  influences.    But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here.    In  these   wretched 
abodes  of  vice  and  misery,  disease  is  generated  in  its  most  malignant  form,  and  in  their 
rounds  of  theft  and  mendicancy  these  living  reproaches  to  society  distribute  the  contagion 
and  poison  the  whole  atmosphere.    Leeds  expends  annually  £8,300  in  the  punishment  of 
crime,  exclufflve  of  the  police  force.     Children  conunence  their  career  of  crime  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  age,  and  nearly  one  half  their  time  is  spent  in  prison.    Mr.  Green's  propoadl 
is,  to  substitute  prevention  for  punishment,  and  to  apply  this  expenditure  to  the  snpport 
of  ragged  schools.    The  number  of  convictions  in  Aberdeen  before  and  after  the  insthn- 
tion  of  these  schools  there,  was  as  300  to  14.    Crime  is  stated  to  have  neariy  disappetiTed, 
and  Mr.  Green  justiy  exclaims,  "  how  a  town,  borough  or  corporation,  after  becoming  ae- 
quainted  with  such  facts  as  these,  can  permit  the  thing  to  continue,  surpasses  compTeheB> 
■ion."  He  proposes  that  a  building  should  be  erected  for  this  school,  in  an  open  and  he^tfay 
situation,  having  a  large  vegetable  garden  attached,  where  the  achdarB  might  labor. 
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tief  tlioiild  dMy  lie  tnigitt  indm;  tad  be  dnnoBBtlvteB  that  40^  ofaiUbRBii  laight  be  thai 
tteintaSned,  firom  the  ages  of  6  to  14,  art  an  ectaal  flsving^  to  the  town  of  Leeda  of  mora 
tban  £4000,  berides  the  property  now  porlomed  (romindrridaiib. 

The  People's  JoHnial,  m  an  aitkle  wbioh  aUndee  to  the  belief  of  oeitain  political  econ- 
omists and  others,  that  the  human  race  is  destined  to  be  prevented  &om  out-growing  its 
means  of  sabsistence,  by  disease,  war,  and  starvation,  ofiera  the  novel  bat  striking  argu- 
ment, that  it  is  by  increased  moral  and  infeUeotnal  oidture  that  this  result  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  an  argnment  founded  on  the  iaet  that  ^ose  who  have  canned  mental  cultivation  to 
the  greatest  extent  have  left  no  descendants,  and  the  iknown  tendency  of  excessive  men* 
tal  action  to  destroy  phyaieal  vitality.  It  is  only  in  a  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
elements  of  humaitity  that  its  highest  perfection  can  be  attained.  If  the  three  ninnnriti 
the  human,  the  bestial,  and  the  divine,  into  which  some  writer  )di«idf)|  ^e  human  race^ 
the  human  only  is  that  which  should  be  perfected.  The  world  is  adapted  to  it  and  it  to 
llie  woiid,  and  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  manifest  design  of  Froridencer  either  to 
smk  below  or  to  rise  above  it. 

In  our  reading  iar  the  month,  we  have  again  turned  over  the  pages  of  littell's  Living 
Age,  a  periodical  whose  increasing  populsrity  is  evidence  of  its  excellence,  and  which 
contains  the  ablest  articles  from  the  foreign  Reviews,  as  well  as  paragraphs,  items,  iac., 
fitym  our  own  press.  In  addition,  the  publishers  have  lately  made  arrangemeiits  with 
s  disthigufshed  American  gentleman  living  in  Paris,  and  holding  a  high  office  under  the 
United  Stmtes  government,  to  prepare  for  each  number  an  account  of  tiie  politics  of  Bo- 
tope.  Ereiy  day  is  bringing  us  into  closer  contact  and  move  intimato  relations  with  oar 
transatlantic  neighbors,  and  aU  information  relative  to  the  movements  on  the  great  politi* 
dd  chess-board,  are  especially  valuable  at  this  time.  One  of  our  ooantrymen  abroad, 
nibu  Borritt,  has  been  busily  engaged  in  agiUrting  the  new  penny  postage  qrstem  in  the 
e^le  where  originated  the  Anti-com-law  moveUMnt.  It  is  to  be  brought  forward  early 
in  the  session  of  the  approaching  pariiament. 

An  article  from  Chambers'  Journal  eontains  a  description  of  the  three-mile  painting  by 
Bonnard,  the  arrival  of  which  we  laatve  been  anxiously  looking  for  in  New-York.  This 
-work  was  a  gigantic  conception  lliat  eonld  hove  been  formed  only  in  this  country,  and  by 
Otoe  who  was  reared  in  the  shadow  of  our  wegtem  forests.  It  is  a  thoroughly  Ameriean 
work,  and  one  from  which  Bnropean  genius  would  have  shrunk  back  in  despair. 

We  referred  in  a  past  number  of  the  Review  to  the  conflicting  opinions  relative  to  the 
new  discovery  of  the  use  of  Etiier.  Great  improvements  have  been  since  made,  it  ap- 
pears, in  the  prepamtion  of  the  ether  and  in  the  oonstmction  of  the  inhalers,  which  can 
now  be  carried  in  the  coat-pocket  of  the  practitioner,  and  it  has  been  saccessfolly  admin* 
Istered  in  many  cases  of  surgical  operations,  and  also  for  the  alleviation  of  pain ;  but  it  is 
recommended  that  it  should  always  be  used  under  medical  superintendence^  This  dis* 
eovery  has  revived  an  old  question  in  medical  scienoe-^the  administration  of  medicines  in 
A  volatile  state.  The  nauseous  doses  with  which  the  profession  have  so  long  afflicted  hu- 
manity are  truly  frightful  to  remember.  But  either  from  the  inoreasing  fovor  with  which 
homocpathy,  waterK:ure,  and  other  new  modes  of  treatment  are  regarded,  or  from  com- 
punctious visitings  of  conscience,  they  have,  of  late,  given  drugs  and  medicines  in  much 
less  quantities.  A  new  article  has  lately  been  introduced  into  the  useful  arts,  called  vul- 
canized caoutchouc,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  chemical  oompound  of  sulphur  and 
caoutchouc.  The  latter  substance  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  fused  sulphur,  or  kneaded  with 
tile,  sulphur,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  a  high  temperature.  The  advantages  of  this  new 
compound  over  India  rubber  in  the  ordinary  state,  are  thus  enumemted:  it  remains 
elastic  at  aH  temperatures.  It  is  not  affected  by  heat  within  a  considerable  degree  of  tem- 
perature, nor  by  the  ordinary  solvents,  and  it  acquires  extraordinary  powers  of  resisting 
compression,  with  great  morease  of  strength  and  elasticity.  It  has  been  applied  to  qpiral 
springs  in  place  of  steel  in  the  constnietion  of  railways,  and  found  to  be  of  more  than 
three  times  the  strength  of  the  metallic— that  is,  springs  of  this  material  will  resist  at  the 
height  of  their  tension  a  pressure  equal  to  from  five  to  ten  iotu.  Among  other  purposes  it 
has  been  applied  for  locks,  springs,  elaborate  ornaments,  in  place  of  leather ;  tubing  for 
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ire4iiMB»  g8%  fltaMn  or  w«ter«  lifclwti  «mI  hoopi  frv  •o^rii^  vflMaiii  tfw  «dvmit«g«M€ 
which  ooBMti  in  iu  hmng  ft  li^tw  dnaghft  «nd  wittait  noup.  TbeM,  i«  ■nMWon  u»tiif 
ordinary  naes  to  which  ll  u  aow  applied,  mden  India  mUMW  «  VMt  yakvibls  agmt  ii 
the  oMfiil  artei  At  an  aarij  period  of  its  introdnntioD  wt»  Ungland  it  told  fisr  a  gtriaoa 
an  ounce. 

In  glandng  lhnra|^  the  Beviev  fnmi  Blaekvttod  oC  Monlfaolan'a  hiatary  of  the  capti^ 
^  of  N^ioleon  at  St  Helena,  it  ia  cvkna  to  obaerre  the  oontiBBed  feree  of  Bngliah  paa» 
judice  in  refiareiice  to  a  man  who,  the  wrilar  aandidly  admits  waa  one  of  the  noet  va» 
awrkable  men  of  hit  time,  if  not  the  moat  lemaiteMe,  ftir  the  Mask  of  hia  acti,  amoe  tin 
Wl  of  the  Boman  Umpire,  and  whoae  genhia  it  woold  betrifihig  with  the  oonuaon  VBdav* 
ftanrting  of  munkitui  to  dodht.  In  wbatenrer  ranh  metalirti  may  plaoe  militacy  hereeai 
fud  where  they  plaoe  them  ia  where  tfaisy  tenly  belong,  the  whole  tendeney  of  Uatery  and 
al  edneatiott  ia  to  exalt  the  adneveaoenta  of  great  gaoaral%  to  glorify  their  victonea,  and 
to  honor  their  namea.  It  ia  wrong,  then,  to  judge  Napoleon  by  a  leverer  atandard  thaa 
hia  predeceaaors,  though  Cieaar  and  Alexander  are  the  only  twe  to  which  he  can  beoea^ 
pared.  If  peciooal  aggrandizeaient,  the  gveat  oharga  bwugbt  agauat  Kapoleon,  haa  »ot 
been  more  or  lata  the  o^ect  of  all  ooaqoerori,  they  have  left  little  in  the  history  of  their 
Uvea  to  di^>roTe  it,  and  this  entered  aa  UtUe  into  the  mntivea  that  actaated  Nafioleon  aa 
into  those  of  other  generala.  He  was  aasbilwna  for  himself;  kx  Franoe  he  waa  Fcamsei 
more  truly  than  Louis  XIV.,  he  waa  the  sl^ate.  With  the  instinct  of  soperioiiliy  he  had 
seiced  the  helm^  when  the  vessel  lay  dashing  among  the  mad  biUowa  of  the  rBw>luJtiaB« 
Assuming  the  absoluto  ooaonand,  whaeh  there  was  no  omd  to  dtqwto  with  himt  he  had 
brought  her  safely  and  triiunphantiy  into  port.  It  ia  said  of  him  thathe  wanted  tfaem^ 
nanisiity  that  beaxa  misfoitnne  well;  that  one  who  had  fidlaa  fimm  the  height  ha  did  into 
aunh  a  depth  of  diaaatar,  should  have  been  oTer  afWr  ragsfdlesa  of  what  man  oonhl  do  to 
^int— aa  if  the  oaged  eagle  would  not  beat  againal  hia  priaon  bare!  Theretncaof  O'Mear 
ra  and  Gourgaod  to  Europe,  and  the  letter  addressed  to  Maria  Louiae,  iaattributed  to  th* 
spirit  ai  hitrigne  ia  which  NapoleDn  played  ite  Italian  to  the  last  houref  hia  life.  Itseema 
a  most  natural  and  harmless  mirigw  for  a  husband  to  appeal  to  hia  wife  ia  anch  dveaa^ 
atanees ;  and  if  the  stolid  Anatrian  had  had  a  ap§ik  of  generosity  i»  her  heart,  or  of  love  ev 
appraciatian  of  Napoleon,  she  would  ha?»  eoaapeUed  fima  the  Co^grasa  of  Soveraigna  at 
least  some  mitigaCioik  of  hia  sentence,  ee  she  would  have  sharad  with  him  the  rigors  off 
bin  cruel  captivily.  Of  his  drrorce  from  Jaaephiae,  which  is  urged  as  the  cliasaz  of  hia 
aelfisfaneaa  mn^  cruelly,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  not  as  a  man  of  sentimeBt  that  we  are 
to  regard  him  who  could  shake  fiurope  to  its  oentce— and  before  in^iom  ito  soverei^aa 
toembled  aad  fled  in  dismay  from  their  ancient  pahw^es. 

Women,  with  the  exception  of  Jcaephine,  possessed  Tory  tittle  power  of^er  hia 
atom  heart;  he  was  no  Anthony  to  turn  aside  in  hia  caoeer  at  the  book  of  any  Cle^atca. 
That  he  was  tonderly  and  truly  attached  to  Josephine,  however,  cannot  be  denied.  Onl j 
a  rfuurt  lime  befere  bis  death,  which  he  knew  to  be  aj^roaching,  he  related  to  Infontholom 
what  the  latter  considered  as  a  dream,  but  what  Napoleon  evidently  regarded  as  a  vision. 
He  said  with  ^stxaordiaary  emotion,  "  I  have  juat  seen  my  ^ood  Josephine,  bat  she  would 
not  embrace  me,  she  disappeared  at  the  moment  when  I  was  about  to  take  her'in  mf 
aona:  sba  waa  aeated  there*  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  seen,  her  yesterday  evening  ; 
she  is  not  changed;  sti^l  th^  same,  fiiU  of  devotion  to  me;  ahe  told  me  that  we 
about  to  see  each  other  again  aevec  nn^ca  to  part ;  she  assured  me  of  that  Did  yea 
her  ?'*  With  a  genuine  love  Uke  this  which  cgntraata  so  beautifeUy  with  the  reckleaa 
liberdnisB}  of  most  men  of  his  rank,  a  love  thattranaoended  time,  and  looked  ferward  to  re- 
union in  an  eternal  future,  the  severing  of  the  mere  earthly  tie  of  marriage  nuf^t  wail 
aeem  of  little  account.  Had  it  not  been  that  Josephine  waa  more  the  woman  than  the 
heroine,  she  would  have  been  the  first  to  seek  a  divorce,  when  she  found  that  ahe  waa 
denied  the  happiness  of  giving  an  heir  to  Franoe  and  of  thus  perpetuating  the  fiipae  oC 
Ni^Nileon.  This  vcduntary  immolation  would  have  set  the  seal  upon  her  ^reataesa^  aad 
thrown  around  her  a  gbry  that  would  have  ^ast  aU  the  victeriea  of  Ni^[»oieon  into  dm 
ahade. 


One  of  Hie  no«t  ivtsMitiiig  beofa  1JhalliinN»  Hrtelf  Appewei!  Ii  to  George  8iiBpimi>i 
mrrative  of  bii  Overfaind  Jooniey  tound  the  World.  He  VM  aocompenled  from  Mos* 
Ireal  by  the  eeris  of  MalgrsTe  end  Osmden,  who  were  going  1o  the  Bed  river,  bttffeJe 
bontiDg.  The  perty  left  Momreel  in  two  terge  eenoes,  weighing  between  throe  end  fetfr 
himdred  pounds,  and  manned  bj  Canadian  and  Iroqnoit  voyageurs.  The  scenery  toeik 
of  Ldke  Superior  is  deterged  aa  beipg  beantflWI,  pSotareaqne,  and  wild,  and  dWeraified 
with  every  variety  of  lakes,  oataraots,  and  mountaios,  wild  fruits,  wild  flowers,  flingiii|^ 
Minis,  and  betfarflies  of  brightest  hue.  Thunder  raonntaiu  is  a  black  itxsk  wfiidh  rises 
twelve  hundred  leet  above  the  lake,  with  a  perpendicular  face  of  its  ftill  height.  After 
twftlve  weeks'  travelling,  and  a  Jonmey  of  fi^  thousand  miles,  tbe  party  renofaed  Foit 
Vseeouver.  Thence  Sir  George  Shnpson  Vidted  Califomia,  at  this  time  a  place  ef 
neoh  inleroit  to  us.  He  describes  the  harbor  of  San  Fraocisco  as  being  a  most  mng- 
nlBeent  sheet  of  water,  of  abont  thirty  mtles  in  length  ahd  twelve  in  breadth,  sheherefl 
by  an  easphitLeatre  of  green  hUis.  where  nonierous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  fiitteti 
without  any  attention  from  their  owners.  The  sale  ef  these  cattle  oflfers  so  easy  a  sub- 
sistence to  the  Califomians,  that  they  have  sunk  into  indolence  and  degeneracy,  neglect- 
ing the  cultivation  of  tbe  soil  and  every  species  of  labor.  In  the  transfer  that  has  since 
been  made  of  this  rich  and  fertile  country  to  more  enterprlzing  and  energetic  hands 
Csliibnua  cannot  but  become,  what  nature  has  intended  it,  a  garden  and  a  gnnaiy,  and 
with  its  natural  advantages  of  position  it  must  eventually  become  a  mostimportant  portion 
4if  our  territory.  The  houses  of  Monterey,  formerly  the  seat  of  government,  are  built  moet^ 
of  mud  and  brick,  and,  from  the  ezpensivencas  of  glarw  and  parchment,  containing  very 
few  windows.  This  last  prvratioB,  however,  according  to  the  antbor,  interferes  very 
tittle  with  the  occupations  of  the  Califomians,  sinoe  they  do  nothing.  Santa  Barbara  is 
desoribed  as  being  the  &vorite  retreat  of  the  funetionaries  of  the  province,  and  the  focus 
of  the  aristocracy.  The  men  and  women  are  described  as  being  extremely  handsome— 
the  men  as  ibe  greatest  dandies  imaginable,  and  dancing,  flirting  and  billiard-playing  the 
great  business  ef  life.  San  Diego  is,  next  to  San  Francisco,  the  best  harbor  in  the  pro 
visce,  and  these  two  constitute  tlve  best  harbore  on  the  Pacific.  The  fertilily  of  Califomia 
is  unsiirpassed.  It  produces  with  cultivation,  grapes,  oranges^  figs,  bananas,  olives,  plums, 
peaches,  pomegranates,  tobacco,  the  plantain,  the  coooapnut,  the  indigo  plant,  and  sugar 
cane.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  fish.  The  trees  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  thoo- 
saads  of  wild  horses  feed  on  its  rich  plains,  and  it  only  waits  for  masters  that  shaD  be 
wosthy  of  it,  to  become  all  that  nature  has  designed  it.  Under  the  sway  of  the  Angle- 
American  race,  we  may  look  for  tius  result  to  be  accomplished. 

Landing  at  the  port  of  Ochotsk,  the  party  of  Shr  George  Simpson  proceeded  over  land 
through  Siberia  to  Fetersburgh,  a  distance  of  about  seven  thousand  miles,  and  thence  in 
thirteen  days  to  London,  having  rounded  the  globe  in  a  period  of  nineteen  months  and 
twenty-six  days.  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  work  in  Blackwood,  from  which  we 
have  taken  these  slight  notes,  says,  **  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  these  volumes  which  we 
cannot  sufficiently  applaud,  and  that  is  the  thoroughly  English  tpirit  in  which  they  are 
written."  The  justness  and  appropriateness  of  this  criticism  will  be  apparent  fix>m  the 
following  sentence  which  we  quote  fi'om  the  book  itself,  and  which  is  a  climax  to  a  long 
enumeration  of  the  possessions  and  prowefp  of  England :  "  How  insignificant  in  compari- 
aon  are  all  other  nations  of  the  earth,  one  nation  [Russia]  alone  excepted." 

In  tracing  political  causes  and  effects,  the  writer  refers  all  the  great  convulsions  of  mo- 
dem Earope  to  a  Spanish  treaty  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  half  a  century  before. 
He  l!hu8  traces  the  cause.  The  power  of  France  extending  fix)m  Canada  to  Louisiana, 
kept  the  immense  internal  frontier  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm,  and  by  consequence  de- 
pendant on  England ;  but  by  the  English  possession  of  Canada,  and  the  cession  of  Louis- 
iana to  Spain,  the  cause  for  alarm  ceased,  and  the  ties  of  allegiance  loosened.  The  Reve- 
lation, in  which  France  was  an  auxiliary,  was  the  consequence.  To  relieve  the  exche- 
quer of  France,  still  further  exhausted  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  States  General 
-were  summoned.    The  French  Revolution,  the  Republic,  and  the  Empire  were  the  con- 
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sequence.  This  trsoing  <tf  ewue  nd  oibat  soayy  we  tiunk,  be  carried  through  all  erwu, 
since  nothiiig  can  take  place  in  the  muTerse  without  a  cause,  and  accident  or  chance  in 
the  general  acceptatbn  of  the  terms  are  JaspoastbiUties.  The  unbroken  links  of  this  chaii 
we  may  often  follow  throogh  ages,  until  they  aie  finally  lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  goaat 
First  Oeuse. 

The  Art-Union  will  this  year  scatter  more  than  ten  thonsand  dollars  among  our  arU^B 
and  some  really  fine  paintmgs  aonong  our  citizeni^  besides  a  medal  of  Washington  AILiUui, 
by  C.  G.  Gashing,  which  they  have  had  struck,  and  the  Jiwo  engmvings  whidi  are  to  be 
issued  to  the  subscriben  of  1847.  The  subscription  to  the  Art-Union  lor  the  present  year 
already  amounts  to  14,00Q  dollars.  This  is  a  very  large  sum,  contrasted  with  the  mall 
beginning  of  the  Association.  ....  The  great  event  of  the  month  in  our  Gity  chronides 
was  the  parade  of  laying  the  Gamer  Stone  of  the  Washington  Monument.  It  was  an  im* 
mense  ado  about  nothing.  The  comer  stone  has  been  laid,  however,  with  an  iaioriptiony 
setting  forth  that  it  is  the  comer  stone  of  a  Washington  Monument.  There  it  ti4$,  in  the 
sense  that  was  said  of  another  monument-^ 

"  Where  London's  column  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Like  a  tall  bully  lifts  its  head  and  lies." 

The  comer  stone  lies  out  there  in  Sixty-fifth  street ;  the  imposing  pageant  that  wte  con- 
jured up  by  a  few  men  of  strong  imagination,  who  thought  it  an  easy  matter  to  collect 
3  or  400,000  dollars  firom  the  people  and  expend  it  in  buHciing  a  Gothic  tower  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  in  honor  of  Washington,  has  passed  away ;  the  necessary  funds 
have  not  and  cannot  be  collected,  and  the  monument  will  never  be  built.    The  truth  is, 
we  are  too  utilitarian  in  our  notions  to  make  such  an  expenditure  for  a  monument  which, 
when  completed,  can  yield  no  dividends ;  but  let  us  be  ever  so  much  inclined  to  madness 
on  the  subject  of  monimiental  demonstrations  of  gratitude  to  Washington,  we  are  not 
mad  enough  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  perpetuating  such  an  absurdity  as  building  a  church 
tower  to  commemorate  the  iather  of  his  country.    The  directors  of  the  Monument  Asso- 
ciation inform  us  in  their  advertisement,  that  they  have  already  received  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  materials  and  money,  and  that  they  require  thirty  thousand  mor6  before 
they  can  commence  building.    Perhaps  they  will  get  it.    The  Harbinger  mnde  a  dead 
set  at  us  for  our  remarks  last  month  on  the  associationists,  and  accused  us  of  a  good  many 
things  we  were  never  guilty  of.    But  a  little  spleen  in  that  quarteris  quite  excusable.   TTie 
Fourierites  who  were  living  so  delightfully  at  Brook  Farm,  in  their  associated  homes,  have 
been  compelled  to  abandon  their  social  paradise ;  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  lawyers; 
it  didn't  pay,  and  wouldn't,  although  it  was  conducted  on  the  most  appTX)ved  theory  of 
the  sect.    They  have  been  forced  to  abandon  it,  and  we  are  extremely  sorry  for  them. 
The  Harbinger  is  to  be  published  in  New-York  hereafter,  at  least  as  long  as  funds  can  he 
had  to  keep  it  in  motion,  and  Mr.  Ripley,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Brook-Farm  community,  ia  to 
be  its  Editor. 
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Pr.  Web$ter*»  DieUonary  of  the  Engliah  Language:  exhibiting  the  origin,  ortboerapbvi 
proDttociation,  and  definitioB  of  words,  etc.,  etc.,  thoronghly  revised  and  couBiuerably 
enlarged.  By  Prop.  Chauncet  A.  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College.  Assisted  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen  distingoished  for  their  high  attainments  in  the  various  departments  of 
learning,  whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  preface.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New-York| 
have  recently  ^iblished  it,  in  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  1400  pagesi 
sheep,  extra,  price  $3,50. 

The  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Webster  has  been  jnsdy  celebrated  as  the  Dictionary  of  the  En- 
glish language ;  and  America  has  the  honor  of  having  famished  the  best  work  of  the  kind. 
The  noble  volnme  before  na,  contains  all  the  words  embraced  in  the  quarto  edition. 

The  Sfnoptit  and  lVedJker*8  Key  to  the  olassical  pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Scripture  proper  names,  have  been  revised  with  moch  care  and  greatly  improved. 

A  Voeabmiary,  giving  the  pronunciation  of  modem  geographical  names,  has  been  added 
to  this  edition. 

Great  attentbn  has  been  given  in  the  revision  to  the  pronDnciation«  so  as  to  make  a 
complete  pronouncing  Dictionary. 

It  has  also  been  made  a  SynonyiMue  Dietianary,  This  Nejp,and  as  the  poblishera  belie  ve^ 
very  important  feature,  is  not  to  Im  found  incorporated  in  the  same  form  into  any  other 
dictionary  ever  beforo  published. 

The  chief  valne  of  a  dictionary  consists  in  its  d^i^t^as,— in  giving  a  clear,  full,  and  ac- 
curate exhibition  of  all  the  various  shades  of  meaning  which  belong,  by  established  usage, 
to  the  words  of  a  language.  It  is  in  this  respect  especially,  that  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary 
has  been  geneiaHy  considered  Miperior  to  every  other,  both  of  this  country  and  of  Eng- 
land. 

By  snccesnve  revisions  a  very  great  amount  of  valuable  matter  has  been  added.  It  is 
now  made,  in  all  important  respects,  consistent  with  the  larger  work,  and  presents,  on  a 
reduced  scale,  a  dear,  accurate,  and  fall  exhibition  of  the  American  Dictionary  in  all  its 
parts. 

AppletofCt  Railroad  and  Steamboat  Compofnion.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  guide  book  to  the  traveller,  through  the  middle  and  eastem 
elates.  It  contains  maps  of  the  leading  routes,  and  much  valuable  matter,  to  enable  the 
wayfiirer  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  and  comfort  of  all  localities. 

The  Oreat  Secret,  or  How  to  be  Happy :  By  Emilt  Chubbuok,  Author  of"  Charles  Linn," 
&c.    L.  Colby  &  Co.,  122  Nassau  street. 

Miss  Chubbuck  is  well  known  as  a  popular  writer  in  the  branch  of  tales  that  she  pro- 
duces, and  the  present  is  such  as  to  sustain  that  deserved  reputation. 

The  Child's  Book  in  Greek:  being  a  series  of  elementary  exercises  in  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage. By  AsAH£L  C.  Kendricx,  Professor  in  Madison  University.  Mark  H.  New- 
man &  Co ,  New-York. 

This  seems  to  be  an  admirably  planned  little  book  to  impart  instruction  in  the  noble 
language  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  designed  'to  introduce  very  young  learners  to  some 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  the  author  promises  an  enlargement  of  the  plan,  should  the  pre- 
sent be  favorably  received. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Language :  containing  an  outline  of  the  Grammar,  with  w^ 
propriate  exercises.  By  Asahel  C  Kxitdbick,  Professor  at  Madison  University. 
Mark  H.  Newman  &  Co.,  199  Broadway. 

This  excellent  work  has  been  through  one  large  edition,  and  the  present  is  revised  and 
enlarged  with  such  improvement  a  ample  experience  in  its  use  has  indicated.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  language  are  presented  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  and  the  importance  of 
elaborate  and  close  attention  to  elements  is  strongly  set  forth. 
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The  Life  of  Henry  Ike  Fourik,  King  ef  France  and  Naoarre :    Bj  O.  P.  B.  Javu,  E«]^ 
aathor  of  '*  The  History  of  Charlemagne/'  &o.    Harper  &  Brotheri. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  James  as  a  romanoe  writer,  is  wide-spread,  and  acknowledged  m 
,fhe  best  of  the  nnmerotis  tribe  of  the  imitators  of  Bcolt,  as  most  necessarily  be  the  esse 
with  one  who  has  written  upwards  of  thirty  saceessfal  works.    He  does  little  of  the  labor 
of  writing  himself,  and  Ms  tboogiits,  comnritted  to  pajMer  by  an  araaoiMiiciB,  are  not  so 
well  considered  as  might  have  been  the  case  had  he  snbjeoted  himself  to  the  labor  of  pen- 
manship.   As  an  historian,  he  excels  in  l!be  clearness  and  animation  of  his  story,  and  the 
akill  with  which  the  characters  are  drawn.     The  difference  between  romance  wriliag, 
and  what  is  called  history,  is  by  no  maans  so  greet  as  at  first  sight  would  be  im^ned.  If  the 
latter  imposes  a  greater  degree  of  labor,  it  is  by  endeaybring  to  adhere  to  those  leading  facts 
iirhich  are  reoeiTed  as  history ;  and  so  hr  may  be  rather  the  aittempt  to  write  AodonUag  to 
the  ideas  of  others,  than  as  in  professed  romanoe,  to  follow  the  mmatniaed  bent  of  oae'a 
own  imagination.  All  writers  of  history  bare  beea  too  much  disposed  to  take  tbio0ifor  gm- 
ted  and  fill  up  with  the  aaggeations  of  their  own  aagaoity,  tfiao  laboriously  to  aeardi  oot  for 
the  &ct9.    Mr.  J.ames  himself,  gives  the  ofrfnion  in  hia  prafaee,  that  '*  the  history  of  £o^ 
land  yet  remains  to  be  written,  and  it  never  will  be  written  with  that  dagraa  of  aeooiacy 
necessary  to  instruction,  till  at  least  a  Judicious  selection  of  the  despatches  and  iwwiespan 
deuce  6f  the  principal  persons  who  figure  in  o«r  annals,  faaa  been  pnbUshed  nodiar  the  an- 
perintendence  and  authority  of  government."    This  is  donbtless  tme ;  yet  how  many  pro- 
feased  histories  have  been  written  witfaonttbe  author's  having  deigned  to  diatorb  thaae 
materials  out  of  which  history  alone  can  be  form  ad.    Hereb  eonsists,  perhaps,  the  greai 
excellence  of  the  history  of  the  **  Consulate  and  Empire,"  by  M.  Theira.   Myriada  of  ao> 
called  histories  of  that  raemoraMe  epoch,  have  been  written  by  people  of  nXi  ooontriea, 
none  of  whom  had  any  access  to  fiicta,  and  Hke  the  tory  historians  of  England,  were  iater- 
eMed  in  suppressing  them  if  ihey  had.    M.  Theirs  had  diligently  bad  recourse  at  the  Jbun- 
tain  head  to  extant  docnments,  and  in  so  ftnr  has  operated  a  gDaat  change  upon  poblia 
opinion.    Mr.  James  seems  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  a  mode  of  wr»- 
ting  **  history,"  and  if  his  work  has  less  of  the  fariliianoy  that  mariES  those  of  aoina  odiar 
liistorianB,  it  is  perhaps  of  a  more  reliable  character. 

Miteellantt<ms  Works  of  Henry  Madkenzie,  Esq. :  comprising  "  Memmr  of  the  Author,  by 
Sir  Walter  8cott,"  '*The  Man  of  Feeling,"  **  Papers  from  the  Lounger,"  "The  Manctf' 
the  World,"  *'  Julia  de  Boabignoi"  **  Papers  from  the  Mirror."    Ttiird  edition.     Har- 
per &  Brothers. 
These  standard  English  works  are  presented  by  (be  Messrs.  Harpan,  in  aimilbmi  and 

exceedingly  neat,  as  well  as  cheap  style.    The  whole  is  eomprised  in  tfavaa  parta,  of  SS 

cents  each. 

Rory  O*  Afore:  A  national  romanoe.    BySAVUXL  Lovxa,  Esq.,  anthor  of  '^Legeadaaad 

Stories  of  Ireland.    Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lover  is  a  genoitte  Irish  writer  as  well  as  musician,  and  his  strong  nationality  ina- 
parts  to  his  works  the  peonliar  livelioeas  and  humor  by  which  Ireland  is  characterized. 
Thk  ia  among  the  moat  interesting  of  the  scenes  of  adventure  which  he  has  depicted. 


The  Ancient  WorU,  or,  Fieturesque  Sbetehesef  Creation,  By  D.  T.  Amt«ao,  Profeaaor  of 
Geology  in  the  King's  College,  London.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 
Not  mote  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  study  of  Geology  consisted  of  a  limxtad 
eollaction  of  unimportant  facts.  Within  the'period  indicated,  it  has  taken  its  rank  amon^ 
'the  exact  soienees,  and  requires  for  its  successful  exposition,  an  intimate  acquamtance  with 
the  mineralogical  history  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  invokes  investigation  into  the  physical 
«Mi  chamioal  ioflaeaoe,  that  produce  evident  changes.  It  also  embraces  a  profound  and  in- 
teresting researeh  connected  with  the  discovery  of  organic  remains,  aided  by  zoologloal 
and  botanical  science.  It  is,  independently  of  its  abstract  nature,  becoming  indispensable 
as  an  acquirement  for  the  iarmer»  the  miner,  the  mineralogist  and  the  architect  The  ob- 
ject of  the  volume  before  us,  professes  to  be  merely  to  communicate  the  chief  reanlte  of 
geological  investigation;  it  dees  not  tberefiire  enter  into  the  details  of  local  pec»ft- 
liarities,  and  is  pruned  of  teofauicaUties  in  order  to  interest  more  directly  the  general  rea- 
der. It  draws  very  socceasfuUy  the  broad  oadines  of  the  science,  and  embodiea 
ofvaitintareit 
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Mnxtti  States  Senate  Cl)amber* 
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Tbs  design  of  this  great  NatioDal  work  of  art  was  first  conceived,  and  prepanUions  for  its 
execution  commenced,  in  the  winter  of  1642.  In  the  midst  of  very  many  dilBculties,  and  at 
very  great  expense,  the  work  was  steadily  carried  forward  to  its  completion,  and  was  first 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  autumn  of  1846i 

A  few  copies  were  then  struck  oflT,  but  the  demand  that  sprung  up  immediately  on  its  ap- 
pearance was  so  great,  that  it  was  evident  that  the  plate  would  not  supply  it,  unless 'the  charac- 
ter of  the  engmving  were  changed  from  simple  mezzotint  to  a  composition  of  line  end  mezzo- 
tint. The  printing  was  accoiilmgly  immediately  stopped,  and  the  plate  put  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Engraver,  to  add  to  its  beauty  and  national-  interest  the  character  of  durability.  After  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  year,  the  printing  has  again  commenced,  and  the  subscriber  now  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  work,  with  the  confidence  that  hecansu]:^ly  their  orders  with  clear 
and  beautiful  impressions. 

E.  ANTHONY, 


Nov&mber  1, 1817, 


tate  Anthony,  Clark  &  Co.,  247  Broadway,  N.  T. 


JSatvtc  of  il|t  iDork. 

It  will  be' perceived  that  the  peculiar  nature  oi  the  subject  gave  rise  to  very  many  difllcul- 
ties,  which  are  not  experienced  in  ordinary  works  of  art.  The  grouping  of  so  many  figures  in 
a  manner  where  a  reference  to  fiivorable  positions  for  likenesses  necessarily  interlensd  with 
those  which  would  have  produced  a  more  pleasing  general  effect,  formed  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  Artists  who  were  engaged  upon  the  work,  but  one  which  it  is  thought  they  have 
happily  surmounted — at  least  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  will  be  still  better  appreciated  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  all 
tjbe  heads  have  been  accurately  copied  fiom  Daguerreotype  Likenesses,  which  in  wapy  in- 
atanoes  were  not  to  be  procured  without  great  difficulty  and  expense. 

The  details  of  the  engraving  were  also  copied  from  Photographic  pictures,  so  that  it  is 
^azanUng  little  to  say  that  the  fidelity  of  the  entire  work  admits  of  no  question. 

The  scene  intended  to  be  represented  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  is  that  which  took  place 
on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Clay  from  public  life  in  1842.  Very  nearly  all  the 
members  of  that  session  are  represented  in  their  appropriate  seats ;  while  in  the  lobbies  and 
^lery  are  many  persons  of  dislinciion,  ex-Senators,  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  prominent  Re- 
presentatives fix>m  the  Lower  House,  and  others  introduced  as  spectators.    . 

A  few  slight  anachronisms  have  been*lntentionally  committed,  which  contribute  to  the  inter* 
est  of  the  scene,  without  materially  detracting  from  its  historical  accuracy. 

The  Steel  Plate,  which  is  engraved  in  the  Mezzotint  style,  measures  thirty-twe  by  forty  in- 
ches, and  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  executed. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Sfliniiel  Southard,  ofN.  J. 
Willie  P  Mangiim.  of  N.  C. 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Mass. 
Joseph  Gales,  of  D.  C. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Mass, 
Caleb  Gushing,  of  Mass. 
William  A.  Graham,  of  N,  C. 
Charles  M.  Conrad,  of  La. 
John  T.  Morehead,  of  Ky. 
Wm.  Wooilbridge,  of  Mich. 
Gen.  W.  J.  Worlh,  U.  S.  A. 
JaoobW.  Miller,  of  N.J. 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  U.  S.  A. 
John  M.  Berrian,  of  Ga. 
Thou.  Clayton,  of  Del 
Henrv  Clay,  of  Kv. 
Wm.'S.  Archer,  of  Va. 
John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ky. 
Inaac  C  Bates,  oi  Mass. 
Theodore  Frelingfauysen,  of  N.  J. 
Jabes  W.HuQtinstofiyofConn. 
John  U  Kerr,  of  Md.  ' 
John  Sergeant,  of  Penn. 
Ephraim  H.  Foster,  of  Tenn. 
Samuel  McRoberta,  of  IIL 
William  C.  Preston,  of  S.  C. 
William  L.  Dayton.  olN.  J. 
George  Evans,  of  Maine. 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  N.  J. 
Albert  S.White,  of  Ind. 
James  Buchanan,  of  Peno. 
William  ?^prague,  of  H.  I. 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  of  Va. 
Samuel  S.  Phelps,  of  Va. 
Joseph  Story,  U.  S.  S.  C. 
Lewis  W.  Lynn,  of  Mo. 
Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge»  of  N.  T. 
Lewis  Cass,  of  Mich. 
George  M.  Dallas,  of  Penn. 
Augustus  S.  'Poner»  of  Mich. 
Silas  Wright,  of  N.y. 
William  G.Riyes.  of  Va. 
Henry  A.  Wise>  of  Va. 
William  D.  Merrick,  of  Md. 
Alexander  Barrow,  of  La. 
John  McLean,  of  Ohio. 
Martin  Van  Buren,  of  N,  T. 
Richard  H.  Bayard,  of  Del. 
Spencer  JamagiO)  of  Tenn. 


William  Allen,  of  Ohio. . 
John  Henderson,  of  Miss. 
Sidney  Breese,  of  III. 
WUliam  Wilkins,  of  Penn. 
Oliver  H.  Smith,  of  Ind. 
James  K  Polk,  of  Tenn. 
Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio. 
James  F.  Simmons,  of  R.  L 
Charles  G.  Alherton,  of  N.  H. 
Daniel  Sturgeon,  of  Penn. 
Ambrose  H .  Sevier,  of  Ark. 
William  S.  Fulton,  of  Ark. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  S.  C. 
Rufus  Choate,  of  Mass. 
George  McDuffie,  of  S.  C. 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  of  Mass. 
Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Miss. 
Levi  Woodbury,  of  N.  H. 
Arthur  P.  Bngby,  of  Ala. 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Mo. 
Benjamin  Tappan,  of  Ohio. 
William  R.  King,  c^AIa. 
E.  Dyer,  Sei^eantat-arms. 
Samuel  P.  B  Morse. 
John  Bell,  of  Tenn. 
Amos  Kendall,  of  D.  C. 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kv. 
Com.  C.  W.  Morgan,  IT.  8.  N. 
Abbot  Lawrence,  of  Mass. 
Mrs.  John  J.  Crittendeny 
William  C.  Br>^nt» 
John  J.  Audubon, 
Mrs.  Gen.  Macomb. 
Mrs.  J.  Q.  Adams; 
Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
George  W.  P.  Custis,  oT  D.  C. 
MrsL  Madison. 
Albert  Gallatin,  of  N.T. 
Mrs.  James  K«  Polk. 
Cave  Johnson,  of  Tenn. 
Smith  Thompson,  U.  8.  S.  C. 
Mrs.  John  Catron. 
John  Catron,  U.  S.  S.  C. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  N.  T. 
Reuben  H.  Walworth,  of  N.  T. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Md. 
Charles  J.  IngersoU,  of  Penn. 
James  G.  Birney,  of  Michi 
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The  numerous  and  unqualified  encomiums  with  which  the  first  appearance  of  the  print 
greeted  by  the  press,  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  execution  of  the  work.  Among  those  journals — ^the  high  toned  character  of  w^hich  ren- 
dered their  praise  peculiarly  valuable — ^was  the  Natianai  Intelligencer  ofWaahingtoa,  froai 
whose  columns  the  following  article  is  extracted : 

"  A  Splendid  Monument  of  American  Art.— We  have  rarely  experienced  ao  much  plea- 
sure  as  we  received  in  looking  upon  the  proof  copy  of  the  magnificent  engraving  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  which  are  represented  about  one  hundred  eminent  persons  of  our  coantiy. 
We  have  been  aware  for  several  years  that  such  a  work  was  in  progress,  but  we  had  no  idea 
that  the  result  would  be  so  satisfactory,  so  admiroMe.  It  marks  an  era  in  American  art,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  every  one  connected  with  its  production.  In  delicacy  and 
strength  this  engraving  rivals  the  finest  mezzotints  of  Europe,  while  in  size  and  in  number  oi 
I     accurate  likeneasea«  it  has  never  been  equalled.    Indeed,  the  precision  with  which  the  fea- 
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tares  and  expressions  of  so  many  persons  have  boea  tiansferred  to  the  engraving  Is  truly  won- 
derfiil,  grouped  as  they  are  in  every  positioH^  and  of  course  in  a  manner  oAen  un&vorable  to 
the  preservation  of  likeness.  Many  of 'our  readers  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of 
this  worki  and  those  who  saw  it  in  the  lobby  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House,  were  equally 
surprised  and  gratified.  The  obstacles  tbat  have  been  surmounted  in  executing  this  picture, 
were  greater  than  we  supposed,  and  we  cannot  but  again  express  our  admiration  at  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole  ;  which,  unlike  any  preceding  work  of  the  kind,  was  not  engraved  from  a 
complete  original  drawing  or  painting,  but  from  detached  portions,  with  only  a  general  outline 
of  their  combination.  Each  likeness  has  been  engraved  from  a  single  Daguerreotype  taken  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  like  manner  the  various  sections  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  with  the  aid  of 
the  sketch  of  the  whole  effect  in  oil  colors.  During  nearly  four  years  this  enterprise  has  been 
in  progress,  and  each  session  of  the  three  drst  years,  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Edwards  were  en- 
gaged in  the  Capitol  taking  likenesses  and  views  of  the  Senate  Chamber  for  the  purpose. 
Their  design  was  noble,  but  many  were  incredulous  of  their  ability  to  finish  so  arduous  an  un- 
dertaking—indeed, after  two  years  eflort,  it  was  nearly  relinquished.  But  the  task  is  acoom- 
pliahed,  and  Messrs^  Anthony*  Clark  &  Ca,  (such  is  now  the  style  of  the  firm,}  have  given  to 
the  country  and  the  world  a  wprk  of  art  with  which  any  artist  might  be  proud  to  have  hia 
name  connected.  The  copy  we  have  seen  is  one  of  the  first  impressions.  The  engraving  will 
not  be  published  until  the  first  of  September,  and  the  proprietors  have  wisely  and  modestly 
deferred  asking  fbr  subscriptions  till  they  could  place  before  the  public  the  perfect  work.  We 
sincerely  hope,  and  we  believe  they  will  be  richly  repaid  for  their  long  labor  and  great  ex- 
pense. This  picture  marks  the  teeond  age  ol  our  country,  as  Trumbull's  **  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence" did  Xhajirst.    We  cordially  commend  it  to  all  whom  we  may  influence.*' 


Its  apprecittion  abroad  may  be  gathered  firom  the  following  note  firom  Lobo  MoBPiTBy  to 

whom,  as  a  friend  of  America  and  its  institutions,  a  copy  of  the  print  wiis  preseated  by  the 

original  publishers : 

OftosvBifos  Place,  November  6, 1846. 
GmtUmen, — 

Allow  me  to  return  you  my  very  best  thanks  for  the  handsome  and  considerate 
manner  in  which  yon  have  put  me  in  possession  of  a  print  so  interesting,  both  for  the  merits  oC 
the  execution  ana  for  the  laithful  likenesses  of  so  many  distinguished  men. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen. 

Tour  most  obliged  servant, 

MOKPETH. 
MoMTs.  AifTBORT,  Clask  &  Ca 

I  take  pleasure  also  in  subjoining  the  following  Interesting  letter  from,  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Sttlbs,  Charge  i* Affaires  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Vienna : 

Messrsw  Amthont,  Cz.abk  &  Co., 
ChmtUmen, — 

On  the  day  following  the  arrival  of  the  Engravings,  I  called  on  His  Highness 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  after  communicating 
the  object  of  iny  visit,  and  informing  him  of  the  nature  and  excellence  of  the  Engraving,  as 
well  as  the  time  and  labour  expended  in  its  production,  I  placed  in  his  hands  the  copy  of  your 
letter  for  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Prince,  on  receiving  it,  replied  that  he 
had  afrM/iy  heard  of  the  E^ispraving ;  that  he  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  presenting  - 
to  the  Emperor  the  copy  of  your  letter,  and  that  he,  would  communicate  to  me  the  result  of 
his  interview  with  His  Majesty  on  the  subject. 

As  but  a  few  days  havdklapsed  since  my  visit  to  the  Prince,  I  have  not  as  yet  been  &vored 
with  his  reply. 

For  the  copy  of  the  print  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me,  be  pleased  to  accept 
my  sincere  thanla ;  and  permit  me  at  the  same  time  to  assure  you  that  in  my  present  situation 
as  a  resident  in  a  foreign  land,  no  present  that  I  can  think  of  could  have  been  more  acceptable 
or  ratifying  to  me. 

Whilst  by  a  glance  at  the  many  fiuniKar  faces  which  the  picture  embraces,  it  possesses  the 
charm  of  transferring  me  from  the  midst  of  strangers  to  ttie  land  of  my  nativity,  and  recalls 
the  pleasing  associations  which  such  an  event  even  in  iroaginatioif  could  not  fail  to  awaken— in 
intnnsic  merit,  it  is  of  still  greater  value.  As  a  specimen  of  the  skill  of  our  artists,  I  shall  take 
pride  in  exhibiting  it  even  to  Europeans ;  and,  as  a  representation  of  that  which  is  most  wor- 
thy of  the  artist's  portrayal,  viz :  the  worth  and  genius  of  our  country,  I  shall  ever  preserve 
and  regard  it  With  veneration. 


pyyV^rf^rt>K^A<WW^f><'ii'>»VVW"*rww><'V>**i">*ii**^^*i^*^^  ^  ^^  "i^^  ■  *i*^*h*h*-*>*«*^'*B*^"w*>«*irw'yv'V'wv-M*y'v*M*>r^'^*^%<vv^>^v^%^\j\/v%^-^ij^ 


By  the  next  steamer  I  l|ope  fo  forwund  you  the  reply  ofPrijice  Mettennah>  and  periia|ia 
views  and  opiniona  of  HU  Majesty  die  Boaperor  -wnu  wfakii  tioWy 

I  rQaMin»respectftiUy9 

xwr  obedient  servant* 

WILLIAM  a  dTYLEa 


The  following  teatimonial  is  also  highly  gratifying^  coming  as  it  does  from  the  Coqrt  of  the 
OftAHA  Dmu  OP  XoacANT,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  Princes  of  £uro|>e : 


Having  received  the  Grand  Duke's  commands  to  the  purpoM.  I  feel  most  happy  in 
conveying  to  you  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness's  slncerest  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of 
September  25th  ultimo,  and  (or  the  really  beautKnl  end  interestiiia'  donation  oJF  your  magnifircai 
National  Engraving  of  the  United  Statea  Senate  ChBmber»  which  have  come  to  hand  throqgh 
the  intermemary  ot  Charles  Edward  Lester,  U.  S.  Consul  for  Genoa. 

As  a  truly  splendid,  both  artistical  and  historical,  Monument,  this  precious  specimen  of  the 
most  nc)t>Ie_of  the  Pine  Arts  in  America  has,  i^er  being  highly  admired  by  the  Grand  Duke  and 
his 
Kiaviags 


augtMt  Pamily.  been  piaoedy  by  His  Highneas's  cnrwr,  amongst  the  most  superemioent  en- 
iviags  coUected  and  conserved  in  his  sumptuous  Court  Library,  entrusted  to  my  care  and 


Iceeping, 

Andnaving  so  for  fulfilled  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Higfaness's  behest,  and  pefformed  withal 
an  agreeaUe  dtity,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  add,  that  with  the  most  peifeot    -^ 
aidregaidy 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sirs, 
'      Tour  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
The  CBAMBKKLATif.  Chief  Librarianto  H.  L  db  B«  H., 

COUNT  JACOB  ORABJE^G,  of  HemM. 
Flormietf  Juiu  32, 1S47. 
To  Messrs.  AirrBOMT,  Clark  de  Co.,  New  Toik. 


"  His  Excellency  Gov.  Rosas,''  likewise,  as  states  a  late  Buenos  Ayrean  Journal,  *<  has 
oeived  the  same  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  directing  it  to  be  placed  in  the  pi^ic  Muaeum, 
and  his  grateftd  acknowledgments  to  be  conveyed  to  the  artists  through  the  Minister  of  For' 
eign  Affairs  and  the  Consul  at  New-Tork." 

07  Fbr  the  information  of  those  at  a  distance,  I  would  mention  that  the  price  ot  the  Prima, 
with  descriptive  Key,  is  TEN  DOLLARS  per  copy.  Any  order  enclosing  this  amount  will  he 
punctually  attended  to,  and  the  print  carefully  boxed  and  forwarded  according  to  direction. 

Subscribers  will  be  supplied  in  the  order  in  which  their  applications  are   eceived. 


AGBNOT 

VOSTHB 

SALE  OF  FOREIGN  ENGRAVINGS. 


JS.  GAMBART,  JUNIN  ip  Ca, 
Of  London  and  Paris. 


E.  ANTHONY.  (Agent,) 
247  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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Thb  Public  ai«  hereby  respeetiully  inlbimed  that  the  subscriber  has  been  appoint^ 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  of  the  extensive  publishing  house  of  E.  Gaxbast,  Jusih  ds 
Co.,  of  liondon  and  Paris.  ^ 

The  object  of  this  agency  is  to  supply  the  Trade  in  America  -wm.  all  the  prints  of  FraooBy 
England,  Germany  and  Italy,  at  the  lowest  European  wholesale  prices.  With  the  amaUest  sid- 
vance  that  will  suffice  to  cover  cost  of  importation,  duties,  &c 

Samples  for  orders  will  in  all  cases  be  sent  over  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  in  some 
cases  several  months  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  print  in  Europe — thus  enabling  those 
who  purchase  at  this  agency  to  anticipate  all  others  in  obtaining  their  supplies. 

Orders  for  any  prints,  either  old  or  of  late  publication,  will  be  forwarded  to  Europe  immedi- 
ately on  their  reception,  and  the  engravings  furnished  at  the  eailiest  practicable  period. 

E.  ANTHONY,  247  Broadway,  New- York. 
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LAW  REFOBI.* 


This  able  pamphlet  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Missouri.  The  author  is  well  known  as  an  enlightened 
jurist,  and  his  masterly  ''  opinion,"  declaring  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
'*  Bankrupt  Law"  of  1841,  has  extended  his  reputation  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  Missouri.  In  this  work  he  has  assumed  the  broad  ground  of  a  thorough 
and  radical  reform  in  the  pleadings  and  practice  of  the  courts,  and  discusses 
the  subject  with  much  ability.  From  all  we  can  learn,  this  question  for 
several  past  years  has  excited  the  public  mind  of  Missouri ;  her  legislature 
having  commenced  the  work  of  amendment  at  its  session  of  1842.  At  each 
subsequent  legislature,  bills  have  either  been  introduced  or  enactments  made, 
designed  to  abolish  by  gradual  means  the  English  system  of  pleading,  and 
to  leave  law  and  the  proceedings  of  courts  in  their  true  positions — depend- 
ent for  popular  respect  on  common  sense.  In  this  great  reformation  New- 
York  is  as  zealously  enlisted  as  Missouri,  and  we  trust  that  the  work  will 
go  on,  until  the  entire  system  of  pleading  and  practice  which  characterize 
our  courts  shali  be  overthrown.  The  reformation  has  commenced  !  Its 
weapons  are  free  inquiry  and  truth,  and  that  hoary  fabric  of  pedantry  and 
absurdity,  the  source  oi  excessive  litigation,  private  wrong,  uncertain  law, 
and  public  injury,  is  toppling  to  its  fall. 

Strange  are  the  delusions  under  which  we  have  lived  !  The  age  is  one 
of  active  intellect,  of  sound  thought,  and  of  vigorous  common  sense.  Old 
heresies  in  government  and  ethics  have  been  exploded,  and  no  one  doubts 
the  capability  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves — to  select  their  own  reli- 
gion— to  choose  their  own  schools — to  manage  their  own  families,  and,  re» 
specting  their  neighbors'  rights,  to  protect  their  own.  The  searching  hand 
of  reformation  has  winnowed  away  the  rottenness  which  mildewed  public 
intelligence.  The  freshness  of  youth  is  around  everything  except  the  gnarled 
and  misshapen  trunk  of  Law.  Rotted  to  the  heart  by  chicanery,  its  origind 
beauty  has  perished,  and  by  vicious  usage  its  blessings  have  been  turned 

*  ''  Observations"  on  the  Pleadings  and  Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  of  MissoorL    B/ 
R.  W,  WellBL    JeffersoD  City,  June  1847. 
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into  curses.  Controlling  it  is  the  fell  spirit  of  law-craft  which  borrows  its 
spurious  wisdom  from  the  age  in  which  witches  were  burnt — in  which  judi- 
cial combats  decided  right,  and  when  kings  held  their  crowns  jure  dieino. 
It  has  no  affinity  with  common  sense — candor  is  its  aversion,  and  simple 
truth  its  enemy.  Its  principles  are  a  confused  mass  of  conflicting  counts, 
pleadings,  precedents,  dicta,  forms,  mystery  and  jargon ;  its  spoils,  the 
money  of  the  people,  wrung  from  them  by  a  system  the  pillage  of  which  is 
utterly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  taxation. 

Law  needs  no  definition  from  us.  He  who  feels  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  knows  what  it  is.  The  heart  of  every  honest  man  is  a 
tablet  on  which  are  inscribed  its  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice — de- 
claring the  simple  proposition,  *'  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  also  to  them  likewise."  The  wise  Hooker,  when  he  said  "  that  Law 
proceedeth  from  the  bosom  of  God,"  gave  a  definition  alike  beautiful  and 
conclusive.  The  same  sentiment  bad  been  enforced  by  the  brilliant  philo- 
sophy of  Tully.  He  approached  with  love  and  veneration  the  simple  ma- 
jesty of  law.  He  left  it  unpolluted  by  glosses  and  constructions,  and  at  a 
later  day  the  Pandects,  catching  the  spirit  of  his  wisdom,  announced  a  defi- 
nition which  never  can  become  obsolete  : 

**  Honette  vhere,  dlterum  non  laedere,  nntm  eutque  tribuere.*' 

To  the  adepts  in  Norman  French,  declaration  Latin  and  professional 
gibberish,  these  definitions  are  pointless.  With  them  Law  is  a  profound  and 
solemn  mystery  which  the  people  should  not  be  permitted  to  understand. 
Ask  what  it  is,  and  you  are  pointed  to  countless  tomes  of  aged  rubbish — to 
indices  of  precedents,  and  to  digests  of  cases  ruled  and  overruled.  The 
"  perfection  of  reason,"  as  garrulous  Coke  called  it,  is  before  you,  but 
hedged  in  by  conflict  obscurity  and  pedantry ;  all  that  you  can  learn  is, 
that  it  is  a  cunningly  devised  machine  to  make  money  and  tax  the  people. 
Craft  and  usage  have  frittered  away  by  shadowy  distinctions  and  ambiguous 
definitions,  its  plain  truths,  and,  its  great  object  Utility,  has  been  completely 
destroyed.  The  people  have  quietly  submitted,  and  law  has  become  the 
most  difficult  of  sciences,  and  the  mof^t  uncertain  in  its  application.  An 
exclusive  character,  a  mysterious  operation  and  a  peculiar  jargon,  have  fas- 
tened its  corruptions  on  the  community,  and  the  people  have  been  made  to 
believe  that  the  principles  of  law  are  only  to  be  found  in  English  law  books, 
and  their  construction,  application  and  effect,  to  be  carried  out  only  in  obe* 
dience  to  English  precedents  and  pleading.  We  cannot  look  to  the  judges 
and  lawyers  of  that  land  for  reformation.  The  fate  of  Bentham  will  be  that 
of  every  law  reformer.  The  scoffs  and  bitter  revilings  of  the  profession 
were  the  rewards  his  profound  investigations,  his  searching  and  unanswera- 
ble arguments,  received.  Although  with  matchless  eloquence  he  sustained 
the  truth,  he  found  but  few  followers ;  and  to  this  hour  it  is  the  fashion  of 
the  English  bar  to  call  him  a  dreamy  enthusiast.  Could  he  be  forgiven, 
when  he  thus  exposed  the  "  money  making "  branch  of  the  profession  ? 
''  Stript  of  the  tinsel  with  which  it  has  been  bedizened  all  around  by  inter- 
ested idolatry,  by  unblushing  hypocrisy  and  prostrate  admiration,  the  tech- 
nical system  presents  in  all  its  parts  enough  to  stagger  belief,  and  make  a 
man  doubt  the  reality  of  the  objects  spread  out  before  his  eyes."  Moreover 
his  appeals  were  to  a  prejudiced  tribunal,  for  the  English  bar,  as  a  privileged 
class,  is  selfish  and  jealous  of  its  rights.  Vainly  did  he  trust  to  them.  Men 
will  not  willingly  surrender  places  of  power  and  facile  means  of  wealth 
without  a  strucrgle,  and  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  acquisition 
of  professional  learning,  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  they  have  been 
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trained  up  under  a  false  and  delusive  system.  The  attorney  cannot  practise 
without  a  license,  and  that  license  granted  by  judges  who  were  once  prac- 
titioners of  law.  If  the  applicant  understand  the  law  as  construed  and  de- 
fined by  judges  and  lawyers,  be  receives  his  license — ^practises  according  to 
the  system  in  which  he  has  been  educated  ;  and  when  elevated  to  the  bench, 
adheres  through  thick  and  thin  to  every  professional  absurdity.  Woe  to 
him  if  he  should  decide  a  cause  on  common  sensp,  or  give  reasons  for  his 
decision  not  to  be  found  in  the  cabala  of  the  profession !  In  his  domestic 
circle  not  a  day  passes  that  he  does  not,  in  common  with  the  father  of  every 
family,  make  good  decisions.  The  elder  brother  covets  and  obtains  pos- 
session of,  injures  or  loses  the  playthings  of  the  younger,  or  possibly  assaults 
him.  Eecourse  is  had  to  the  father,  and  he  promptly  lays  down  the  law 
without  one  thought  of  **  Twyne*s  Case,"  Coggs  v,  Bernard,  or  Scott  v. 
Shepard.  They  are  intended  for  settling  disputes  among  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  and  of  confounding  that  common  sense  which  is  good  enough 
for  a  family,  but  impracticable  and  useless  on  the  bench. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  bar  of  this  country  and  that  of 
England.  Here  the  education  of  the  lawyer  is  not  so  systematic  as  neces- 
sarily to  make  him  a  formalist,  nor  is  there  any  classification  of  grades  in 
the  profession.  He  may  be  either  attorney,  solicitor,  barrister,  advocate, 
or  counsellor,  and  has  no  reason  to  tie  himself  to  form.  Hence  some 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  English  system,  but  they  have  been  feeble 
and  insignificant.  We  have  groped  in  the  twilight,  caught  the  blaze  of 
coming  day,  and  hurried  back  to  darkness,  tamely  submitting  to  the  doubts, 
uncertainty  and  injustice  which  are  the  results  of  the  technical  procedure. 
The  *'  law's  delay,"  the  '*  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,"  are  not  mere  pro- 
verbial sarcasms.  Stern  truth  sustains  them.  The  most  astute  lawyer 
brings  no  suit,  how  plain  soever  it  may  be,  without  a  hidden  risk,  and  defends 
no  action  without  the  apprehension  that  he  may  be  defeated  by  a  quick 
oversight  or  a  quibble.  **  During  fifleen  years,"  says  Judge  Wells,  **  that 
I  practised  law,  I  can  say  with  safety  that  not  one  half  of  the  suits  with 
which  I  was  familiar  were  decided  upon  their  merits,  or  upon  principles  of 
substantial  justice.  This  was  hardly  in  any  considerable  degree  attributable 
to  the  courts,  but  was  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  system  of  practice 
and  pleading."  Every  candid  member  q[  the  profession  will  admit  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  and  no  one  can  read  the  volumes  of  **  Reports  "  which  issue 
annually  from  each  state  of  the  Union,  without  being  satisfied  that  substan- 
tial justice  rarely  forms  the  ground-work  of  a  final  decision.  These  books 
(which  have  increased  to  a  frightful  extent)  constitute  the  vade  mecum  of 
the  profession,  and  they  are  invariably  found  repressing  innovations  and 
sustaining  the  subtleties  of  ancient  usages.  The  bulk  of  the  cases  reported 
turn  on  points  of  practice,  and  the  opinions  delivered  are  but  the  re-hashings 
of  worn-out  dicta,  or  the  imaginary  fitness  of  obscure  precedents.  New 
volumes  on  the  same  subjects  push  away  the  old  ones,  and  the  people,  amid 
the  conflict  of  judicial  constructions  and  doubtful  modes  of  procedure,  are 
left  to  suffer  that  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  **Jus  incerta.'*  Judges  and  lawyers 
are  paralyzed  by  the  system,  yet  still  we  forbear  to  use  the  only  sure  remedy 
— the  knife. 

But  a  change  must  and  will  take  place !  The  recent  movements  in  New- 
Tork  on  this  subject,  and  the  able  work  of  Judge  Wells,  are  indications  of 
the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day.  Not  only  has  the  political  press  discussed 
the  question,  but  able  lawyers  are  found  the  advocates  of  a  radical  reform. 
Among  them  is  Judge  Wells,  who  exposes  the  abuses  of  the  present  system, 
and  gives  the  cure.  After  alluding  to  the  origin  of  the  different  writs  and 
actions,  and  the  forms  used  in  them,  he  examines  the  utility  of  the  maxim 
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of  technical  procedure  as  laid  down  by  Blackatone,  that  it  is  a  "  lizing  the 
true  state  of  a  question  of  right,  lest  in  a  long  and  arbitrary  process  it  might 
be  shifted  continually,  and  be  at  length  no  longer  discernible/'  and  clearly 
proves  that  this  object  is  not  attained  by  these  different  actions,  nor  do  they 
aid  the  object. 

**  Tho  only  proper  objects,  I  conceive,  of  a  declaration,  are  to  give  notice  to  the  defend- 
ant of  the  precise  matter  for  which  he  is  sued;  and  to  put  it  npou  the  files  of  the  court,  so 
that  it  may  afterwards  be  known  in  case  there  should  be  a  second  suit  for  the  same  mat> 
ter.  Let  us  see  whether  the  object  mentioned  by  Blackstone  or  that  which  I  have  just 
•nggesied,  is  obtained  by  the  distinction  in  actions  or  the  declarations  usually  filed  in  those 
actions. 

"The  plaintiff*  is  at  liberty  to  have  as  many  eounU  (as  they  are  called)  as  he  pleases. 
These  cntnts  are  so  many  different  statements  of  the  plaintifi^s  cause  olf  action ;  or  are  ao 
many  different  declarations. 

**  A  suit  is  brought  in  Assumpsit ',  and  the  declaration  statea  that  the  defendant  assumed 
and  uodertook  and  promiHed  to  pay  the  p]aiut:tf'$l()Odue  by  a  promissory  note  (tJeacrib- 
ing  it  at  leugtb) — also  |100,  for  money  of  the  plaiutitt'  bad  and  received  by  the  defendant 
— also  $100  for  money  loaned  by  the  plaintiff'  to  the  defendant—- also  $100  for  interest  oa 
money  loaned — also  $100  for  good*  sold  and  delivered  by  plaintiff*  to  defendant — also  $100 
for  labor  done  by  plaintiff*  for  defeudaut,  and  perhaps  twenty  more  sums  due  for  other 
different  thiu^;  many  such  items  are  frequeutly  embraced  m  the  same  count.  Then  it 
frequently  states  that  the  plaintiff*  aud  defendant  accentnted  with  each  other,  and  there  was 
found  to  be  doe  another  $100  on  that  aoeounting.  These  are  all  stated  at  ^reat  length  and 
with  wonderful  nicety  and  particularity.  Now,  if  upon  the  trial  the  plamlifi*  can  prove 
that  the  defendant  owes  him  $5,  or  $10,  or  any  other  sum  for  any  one  or  more  of  the 
matters  alledged  in  the  declaration,  he  will  recover  therefor.  Indeed,  be  generally  does 
not  attempt  to  prove  any  bat  a  single  item.  How  does  such  a  declaration  *  fix  the  true 
state  of  the  question  of  ri^ht  7'  Or  how  does  it  *  give  notice  to  the  defendant  of  the  pre- 
cise matter  for- which  he  is  sued?' 

**  lu  Trespass,  also,  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  demand  of  the  plaintiff*; 
the  same  kind  of  false  statements  and  imaginary  and  immaterial  matters;  and  with  parti- 
cularity equally  useless.  Thus  we  will  suppose  that  the  defendant  came  upon  the  plain- 
tiff''s  land,  and  a  quarrel  ensuing  about  the  ownership  of  an  axe,  the  plaintiff*  called  the 
defeudaut  a  liar,  aud  thereupon  the  defendant  struck  him  with  his  waiting  cane,  hurling; 
his  hat,  not  his  Ztea<2,  and  carried  off*  the  axe  iu  dispute.  The  declaration  instead  of  stating 
the  whole  matter  iu  four  or  five  lines,  usually  stales  it  in  four,  five,  or  six  pages — some- 
times more!  'J'bis  is  a  dreadful  affair;  and  accordingly  the  plaintiff* in  his  declaratioD 
usually  makes  three  great  divisions  of  his  cause  o(  action.  1st,  The  Trespass  upfHi  his  free- 
bold,  called  *  Trespass  quare  clausum  fregUJ  2(Jly,  The  Assault  and  Battery;  and  ddly^ 
The  caryiug  away  the  plaintiff's  goods  aud  chattels,  called  '  de  boras  asparUUis.'  There 
are  frequputly  several  counts  in  each  great  division. 

*'  The  defendant  on  a  cerUiin  day  and  year  (never  proved)  with  force  and  arms  (although 
there  wa<t  neither  force  or  arms  used),  broke  and  entered  upon  a  certain  close  of  the 
plaiutiff'  (although  there  was  no  close  or  fence  of  auy  kind),  and  with  force  aud  arms  (there 
was  neither)  trampled  down  tbe  plaintiff* 's  herbage  and  grass  ralthuugh  there  was  ueiiber 
herbage  or  grass  there),  &c.,  to  tbe  end  of  these  couuts;  all  equally  absurd  and  ialse. 
Tbeii  come  the  counts  for  the  'AtsauU  and  Battery.^      The  defendant  is  charged  wiih. 
having  *  with  force  and  arms,'  t&c,  made  an  assault  upon  the  plaintiff*  (stating  time  aud 
place),  and  theu  and  there  with  great  foi-ce  aud  vk)leuce  seized  aud  laid  hold  of  the  plain- 
tiff*; aud  then  and  there  with  sticks,  staves,  fists  and  clubs,  gave  and  struck  the  plaintifffa 
great  many  violent  blows  aud  strokes  on  aud  about  bis  head,  face,  breaat,  back,  shoulders, 
arms,  legs,  and  divers  otber  parts  of  his  body,  and  then  and  there  with  great  force  and 
Tiolence  rent  and  tore  and  damaged  the  clothes  aud  wearing  apparel,  to  wit :  one  coat, 
one  waistcoat,  one  pair  of  breeches,  one  cravat,  one  shirt,  oue  puir  of  stockiugs,  and  one 
hat  of  tbe  plaintitf,  of  great  value,  to  wit:  of  the  value  of  teu  doUai-s,  which  he  the  said 
plaintiff*  theu  wore  and  was  clothed  with.     By  meaus  of  which  said  several  premises,  he 
the  said  plaintiff*  was  theu  and  there  greatly  burr,  bruised  aud  wounded,  and  became  and 
was  sick,  sore,  lame  aud  disordered,  and  so  remaiued  aud  coutiuued  for  a  long  spiice  of 
time,  to  wit:  for  the  space  of  oue  calendar  month,  then  next  following;  during  all  which 
time  he  the  said  plaiutiff*  thereby  sutTered  aud  underwent  great  pain,  and  was  hindered 
and  prevented  from  performing  aud  transacting  his  ordinary  business  aud  affairs,  by  bim 
duriug  that  time  to  be  pertormed  and  transacted,  &c.     Theu  come  the  c<iunts  for  carrying 
away  the  plaintiff*'s  goods  and  chattels ;  a  dreadl'ul  array  of  crime  aud  violence;  and  goods 
enough  enumerated  to  load  a  wagon  or  two. 

"  The  same  observatiuns  mi^hl  be  made  of  the  other  actions.  Thus  in  an  action  nn  the 
case  iu  'Trover ' — the  declaration  states  with  a  wonderful  number  of  words  and  great  per- 
ticuhirity  and  nicety,  thai  *  the  plaintiff  (ou  a  certain  day  and  year  and  at  a  certain  plaooi^ 
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•Ithongh  time  and  place  are  immaterial  and  never  proved),  waa  posaesaed  aa  of  his  own 
property  of  certain  cattle,  deeds,  bouds,  hills  of  exchange,  securities  for  money,  goods  and 
chattels,  to  wit:  ten  horses,  ten  cows,  &c. — (enumerating  everything) — ^and,  the  plaintiff 
being  so  possessed  thereof  afterwards  (stating  lime  and  place),  casually  lost  the  said  c«ittle, 
deeds,  &c. — and  the  same  afterwards,  to  wit :  (stating  time  and  place)  came  to  the  possea- 
aion  of  the  defendant  hy  ^ndiuf^.*  It  then  goesim  at  great  length  and  with  wonderful  par- 
ticnlarity  to  set  out  the  prr idigious  fraud,  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  defendant  and  his  refusal 
to  deliver  them,  'although  often  requested,'  and  his  converting  them  to  his  own  use,  to 
the  damage  of  the  plaintiff  of  one  thousnnd  dollars.*  When  the  whole  matter  comes  to  be 
investigated,  it  appears  that  the  plaintiff  only  claims  an  old  horse  or  a  cow,  which  waa, 
however,  neither  lost  or  ff>uml,  demanded  or  refused — and  all  the  times  and  places  stated 
are  immaterial  and  never  required  to  be  proved.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  much  of 
all  the  above  statements  is  unnecesnary  and  might  be  omitted  in  a  declaration.  This  is 
true,  but  yet  it  ia  seldom  if  ever  omitted;  liecause  the  allegations  are  according  to  the  forma 
which  have  been  in  use  perhaps  two  hundred  years:  and  so  long  as  the  declarations  are 
retained,  the  forms  will  also  be  retained;  and  besides,  the  pleader  is  not  always  certain 
what  hn  can  with  safety  omit,  and  therefore  puts  it  all  in.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  these 
declarations  do  not  fix  the  true  state  of  a  question  of  right;  and  do  not '  give  to  the  defend- 
ant notice  of  the  precise  matter  for  which  he  is  sued  7'  But  if  they  did,  yet  cannot  it  be 
done  in  a  manner  far  less  prolix,  and  far  more  plain  and  simple  ?  It  must  l)o  noted  that 
these  declarations  have  to  be  drawn  with  great  care  and  »kill,  and  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  technicalities  involved.  This  cannot  be  shown  more  plainly  than  by  the  fact 
that  many  large  volumes  are  written  and  published  wholly  devoted  to  this  *  science,^  as  it 
ia  called,  of  pleading;  the  study  of  which  generally  consumes  one  whole  year — a  year  of 
the  hardest  labor:  and  a  knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  perfected  and  retained  by  con- 
Btant  application  through  a  long  professional  life.  Mistakes  in  the  practice  of  this  art  or 
science  are  frequently  fatal  to  tho  client,  and  always  productive  of  expeuse  and  delay." 

In  relation  to  the  several  kinds  of  actions,  and  the  uncertainty  attending 
their  use^  the  author's  arguments  are  alike  forcible  and  convincing. 

"  When  a  person  applies  to  a  lawyer  to  bring  a  suit,  the  first  matter  of  inquiry  is  whether 
lie  has  canse  of  action,  oither  in  Law  or  Equity.  This  is.  generally,  easily  determined. 
If  the  inquiry  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  question  is,  whether  he  must  bring 
the  suit  in  law  or  in  equity.  Any  mistake  in  this  is  fatal  to  the  client.  If  the  lawyer  de- 
cides that  the  suit  must  be  brought  nt  /aw,  then  the  next  matter  of  inquiry  is,  what  kind 
of  aetion  must  be  brought?  Must  it  be  assumpsit,  debt,  or  other  action  7  Any  mistake  in 
the  action  is  also  fatal  to  the  client.  In  some  cases  there  is  only  one  action  by  which  the 
plaintiff  could  succeed,  or,  aa  it  is  called,  ^recover.''  There  is  one  right  action,  and  eight 
or  nine  wrong  ones.  In  other  cases  there  are  two  or  more  actions,  either  of  which  wonld 
enable  him  to  recover;  but  generally  some  one  is  more  appropriate  than  any  other.  But 
if  the  wrong  action  be  brought,  the  error  can  neither  be  remedied  by  amendment,  or  re- 
paired in  any  other  way :  the  plaintiff  mu<^  go  out  of  court;  and  of  course  pay  all  the 
costs.  If  he  chooses  he  may  begin  again.  But  this  is  not  all  the  trouble:  the  plaintiff 
may  have  several  causes  of  action,  each  perhaps  small  in  amount ;  one  in  debt,  another  in 
atsumpsitt  another  in  trover.  He  cannot  unite  them  in  one  suit,  but  is  compelled  to  bring 
teveral  suits.  It  is  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  plaintiff  to  bring  only  one  suit,  instead  oi 
several  suits,  because  the  costs  and  expenses  are  generally  according  to  the  number  of 
suits.  His  lawyer  cnuld  not  afford  to  bring  several  suits  for  the  Esme  fee  he  would  be 
willing  to  take  for  one  suit.  Many  of  the  expenses  he  must  pay  whether  he  succeeds  or 
does  not  succeed — such  as  the  costs  of  continuances  on  his  own  application,  and  the  like. 
If  he  fuil  in  any  of  the  suits,  he  has  €zU  the  costs  generally  to  pay  m  that  suit  It  is  also 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  defendant  to  have  one  rather  than  several  suits  brought 
against  him,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  court  would  ali^o  be  benefited  in  the  saving 
ot  time  and  trouble.  But  yet  it  cannot  be  done.  Now  these  absurdities  exist ;  the  filaintifT 
may  unite  as  many  causes  of  action  as  he  pleases,  if  they  all  be  in  assumpsit — or  all  be  in 
debt — or  all  be  in  trespass.  And  thia  he  can  do,  although  each  cause  of  action  be  entirely 
separate  and  distinct.  Thus  he  may  unite  in  assumpsit  a  demand  due  by  promissory  note 
—another  duo  by  bill  of  exchange — another  due  for  goods  sold  and  delivered — ancjther 
due  for  work  done — another  on  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  a  thinl  person,  Ac.  If  there 
were  one  hundred  different  and  distinct  causes  of  action,  they  may  all  be  joined.  But  if 
he  have  only  three  causes  of  action — one  on  a  note  under  seal — one  a  common  promissory 
note — ^aud  a  demand  for  timber  cut  on  his  land,  he  must  bring  two  separate  suits ;  because 
the  first  is  in  debt,  the  second  may  be  debt  or  assumpsit,  and  the  third  must  be  trespass. 
If  he  chooses  to  haraits  the  defendant,  he  may  bring  three  suits. 

"  The  other  method  of  bringing  suits,  which  I  propose  to  examine,  is  by  bill  in  equity. 
As  before  remarked,  when  your  lawyer  determines  that  you  have  a  cause  of  action  or 
claim  for  legal  redreaa,  he  has  next  to  determine  whether  it  must  be  in  law,  that  ia  to  say, 
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bj  some  one  of  the  acHom  before  ennmerated,  or  by  a  hiU  in  equify.  This  is  frequently 
a  matter  of  ^reat  difficulty;  yet  the  lawyer  most  determiue  it,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  clients 
Lawyers  will  differ  in  opinion :  Judges  are  but  lawyers ;  and  if  upon  the  greatest  reflec- 
tion and  examination,  and  after  consultation  with  other  lawyers,  your  lawyer  should  brin^ 
your  suit  at  law,  and  the  judge  should  afterwards  think  it  ought  to  have  been  brought  in 
equity;  or  brings  it  in  equUy,  and  the  judge  should  think  it  ought  to  have  been  brought  at 
laWf  there  is  neither  ameudment  or  other  remedy  which  can  avail  to  save  the  cause.  ^  Tha 
cause  must  go  out  of  court.  But  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  court  of  original 
jurisdiction  (Circuit  CourtJ  thinks  one  way,  and  the  appellate  court  (Supreme)  thinks  the 
other  way.  Thus  I  have  known  a  suit  brought  at  /aw  nfter  great  advisement,  and  prose- 
cuted  for  some  two  years ;  the  Circuit  Court  then  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  just  and  un- 
doubted cause  of  action ;  but  that  he  had,  as  it  is  termed,  misconceived  his  remedy: — he 
should  have  sued  in  equUy.  The  plaintiff  thereupon  dismissed  his  suit,  had  judgment 
against  him  for  all  the  costs,  and  commenced  again  by  bill  in  equify.  After  prosecuting 
his  suit  in  equity  some  two  or  three  years,  the  Circuit  Court  decided  in  his  favor,  and  gave 
him  a  decree.  Thereupon  the  defendant  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  after 
the  suit  had  been  there  some  two  years  more,  lo  f  that  court  held  that  he  was  Hght  at  first 
and  wrong  then — that  his  remedy  was  at  law  and  not  in  equity,  and  reversed  the  decree. 
The  plaintiff,  called  in  equity  the  complainant,  had  all  the  costs  of  both  courts  to  pay.  By 
this  time  the  defendant  ran  away  or  became  insolvent  (I  have  forgotten  which),  and  there 
ended  the  matter.  A  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts,  aa 
to  the  remedy,  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  writs  of  error  and 
appeals  and  consequent  expenses  and  delays  attending  the  prosecution  of  our  most  incon- 
siderable suits.  There  is  yet  another,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  serious  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  same  cause.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  person  wishing  to  sue  has  two  or  more 
causes  of  action—one  or  more  at  iawy  ana  one  or  more  in  equity.  They  cannot  be  joined 
in  one  suit,  any  more  than  two  or  more  cauties  of  action  at  law  can  be  brought  in  one  suit 
where  different  actions  are  required.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  multiply  small  suits,  and  of 
course  to  multiply  costs  and  expenses." 

The  correction  of  the  abuses,  where  the  Common  Law,  ip  particular  cases, 
by  reason  of  its  code  of  general  rules,  wrought  injustice,  led  to  the  creation  of 
Courts  of  Equity,  which  in  a  short  time  utterly  destroyed  the  little  common 
sense  which  law  pleadings  had  left  Under  these  conflicting  systems,  with 
their  different  rules  of  construction  and  practice,  the  science  of  law  became 
a  mystery  of  fraud  and  deceit,  and  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  rankest  injustice. 
So  great  was  the  grievance  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that,  in  Cromwell's 
Pari iament,(  1653)  a  resolution  abolishing  this  court  passed  without  a  division. 
In  the  debate  on  that  resolution,  it  was  said  "that  for  dilatoriness,  charge- 
ableness,  and  a  faculty  of  bleeding  the  people  in  the  purse-vein  even  to  their 
utter  perishing  and  undoing,  that  court  might  compare  with,  if  not  surpass, 
any  court  in  the  world — that  there  were  depending  in  that  court  twenty-three 
thousand  cases,  some  of  which  had  been  there  depending  five,  some  ten^ 
some  twenty,  some  thirty  years.  That  there  had  been  spent  therein  many 
thousands  of  pounds,  to  the  ruin,  nay,  utter  undoing  of  many  families:  that 
no  ship  almost  that  sailed  in  the  sea  of  the  law,  but  first  or  last  put  into  that 
port :  and  if  they  made  any  considerable  stay  there,  they  suffered  so  much 
loss  that  the  remedy  was  as  bad  as  the  disease :  that  what  was  ordered  one 
day  was  contradicted  the  next,  so  as  in  some  causes  there  had  been  five  hun- 
dred orders  or  more  :  that  it  was  a  mystery  of  wickedness,  and  a  standing 
cheat/' 

The  evils  then  so  vigorously  sketched  over,  and  ever  will  be  the  inherent 
and  necessary  results  of  the  system,  and  when  at  the  Restoration  this  court 
was  revived,  it  awakened  to  a  more  hideous  deformity.  Yet  of  it,  we  have 
been  the  mere  copyists;  and  running  through  our  code  and  practice,  controll- 
ing our  jurisprudence  and  oflen  directing  our  legislation,  are  the  fallacious 
maxims,  delusive  reasonings,  and  treacherous  snares  of  English  equity !  If  the 
plan  suggested  by  Judge  Wells  be  adopted,  the  incubus  would  soon  be 
moved. 
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**1  propose  to  abolish  the  whole  Byfttem  of  special  plead iog;  all  actions  at  law  and  all 
bills  in  equity ;  to  have  only  one  way  of  bringing  a  suit,  whether  it  be  for  redress  at  law 
or  in  eqmty,  or  both.  The  pliiintifT  should  file  a  petition  to  the  court  in  plain  Knglisb, 
without  any  particular  form;  without  making  any  statemoDts  immaterial  to  the  merits  of 
the  cause;  and  without  any  of  that  extreme  nicety  and  particularity  now  used.  This  pe- 
tition would  embrace  any  cause  of  action  either  in  law  or  equity,  or  both  inlaw  and  equity; 
nor  would  it  matter  what  kind  of  action,  if  at  law,  wonld  now  be  required — debt — cove- 
nant— assompsit — trespass,  &c.,  &c.,  would  all  be  joined,  if  necessary  to  the  plaintiff's  case; 
or  rather  we  would  no  lonser  know  or  hear  any^ing  about  those  actions. 

'*  This  will  be  best  explamed  and  illustrated  by  an  example. 

"  The  plaintiff,  we  will  suppose,  has  four  different  causes  of  action  against  the  defend- 
ant.    Three  at  law  and  one  m  equity,  as  we  now  practice. 

"  1st.  A  bond  for  the  direct  payment  of  money.  The  only  action  which  could  now  be 
brought  would  be  debt  or  covenant. 

"  2d.  A  demand  on  a  bill  of  exchange — the  plaintiff  as  payee  against  the  defendant  m 
acceptor.    The  only  action  which  could  now  be  maintained  wonld  be  assumpsit. 

"  3d.  A  demand  against  the  defendant  for  trespass  on  land  and  cutting  and  carrying 
away  timber.     The  only  action  which  could  now  be  brought  would  be  trespass. 

<*  4th.  An  application  to  the  court  to  compel  defendant  to  convey  a  certain  tract  of  land 
for  which  plaintiff  had  a  title  bond  from  defendant.  This  would  be  a  bill  in  equity  to 
compel  a  specific  performance  of  his  contract. 

'*  By  the  method  I  propose,  all  these  complaints  or  causes  of  action  would  be  united  in 
ozte  suit.    Thus : 

'<  To  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cole  county,  John  Jones  petitions  and  shows  that  William  Da- 
vis, the  defendant,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1846,  executed  a  bond  to  the  plaintiff  for 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars--dated  on  that  day  and  payable  one  month  after  date. 
Which  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  the  interest  thereon  is  yet  due  the  plaintiff,  and  ha 
asks  Judgment  against  defendant  for  the  same. 

**  Plaintiff  also  states  that  one  James  Jones  made  and  delivered  to  plaintiff  a  bill  of  ex- 
change in  this  State,  dated  on  said  Ist  January,  1846,  in  which  said  James  Jones  requested 
defemlant  to  pay  plaintiff  one  hundred  dollars  at  sight  of  said  bill ;  and  said  defendant  on 
the  same  day  accepted  said  bill  by  writing  thereon.  The  amount  of  which  bill,  and  the 
interest  thereon,  although  the  bill  was  afterwards  presented  to  defendant  and  payment 
demanded,  are  yet  due  by  said  defendant  to  said  plaintiff,  and  be  asks  judgment  against 
defendant  for  the  same. 

"  Plaintiff  also  states  that  ob  llie  first  day  of  January,  1847,  he  was  the  owner  of  the 
north-east  quarter  of  section  11,  township  45  north,  range  11  west,  in  Cole  county,  and 
defendant,  without  leave  or  authority  from  plaintiff,  then  went  on  said  land  and  there  cot 
timber  to  the  value  of  one  hundrea  dollars,  and  carried  the  same  away.  Plaintiff  aska 
judgment  against  defendant  for  all  said  damages  done  by  defendant  on  said  land. 

**  Plaintiff  also  states  that  on  said  first  January,  1846,  defendant  made  a  title  bond  to 
plaintiff,  and  therein  bound  himself  to  convey  to  plaiutiff  a  good  title  in  fee  simple  to  the 
north-west  quarter  of  section  11,  in  township  45  north,  in  range  11  west,  in  Cole  county, 
on  the  payment  by  plaintiff  to  defendant  of  $*250,  which  plaintiff,  about  one  month  there- 
after, paid  to  said,  defendant,  yet  defendant  has  not  conveyed  the  said  land  to  plaintifi. 
Plaintiff  asks  that  defendant  may  be  compelled  to  convey  said  land  agreeably  to  said  title 
bond,  or  that  the  court  will  do  it  for  him.  Said  bond^  bul  of  exchange,  and  tiile  bond,  are 
annexed  to  this  petition.  John  Jon  as. 

**  Here  is  stated  every  matter  and  thing  necessary  to  be  proved  to  enable  the  plaintiff  ta 
recover.  Undoubtedly  anything  which  is  not.  under  any  circumstances,  material  to  be 
proved,  is  unnecessary  to  be  stated  or  alledged.  That  which  absolutely  required  three 
aeparate  declarations  at  law  and  a  bill  in  equity,  according  to  our  present  method  of  bring- 
ing suits,  is  here  embraced  in  one  mU,  and  the  petition  does  not  cover  one  page  of  writing. 
Here  are  the  costs  and  expenses  of  three  suits  saved,  and  in  case  they  should  be  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  costs  of  three  long  copies  of  records  snd  the  other  expenses  saved 
also.  But  even  these  are  the  smallest  advantages ;  for  in  such  cases  ordinarily,  questions 
wonld  arise  whether  the  proper  actions  were  brought,  and  whether  the  remedies  were  ai 
lai9  or  in  eqrdty;  and,  of  course,  if  there  were  a  mistake  in  either,  the  plaintiff  would  go 
out  of  court,  besides  having  all  the  costs  to  pay ;  then  we  save  the  writs  of  error  and  ap» 
peals  on  those  accounts,  and  the  see-sawing  for  years  between  the  Circuit  and  Supreme 
Courts.  What  a  world  also  of  flourishing  and  rigmarole  are  dispensed  with  !  What  charges 
of  fraud,  covin,  misrepresentations,  conspiracies  and  combinations  to  defraud,  the  defend- 
ant is  saved  from ! 

^  "  The  next  matter  of  inquiry  is,  what  should  be  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  peti- 
tion ?  If  we  proceed  in  the  ordinary  method,  we  have  several  large  volumes  of  the  forms 
of  these  proceedings.  Pleas  without  end,  curious,  verbose,  nice  and  technical ;  any  mistake 
in  which  if  frequently  fataL    Then  there  are  demurrers  general  and  special,  joinders  in  da- 
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narrer,  repltcatlons,  rejoinden.  sar-rejoinden,  rebatten,  Bnr<>rebi]tteri,new  awigninentty  &o 
Ac.  This  was  all,  ancieally ,  upon  the  aappoeition  that  the  plaintifi  woold  have  but  one  cooiit 
in  his  declaration,  and  that  the  defendant  could  have  (or  at  least  need  not  have)  but  one  plea, 
and  that  tho  matters  in  dispute  would,  by  the  declaration,  plea,  and  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, be  brought  to  a  single  point  of  difference — called  an  itamt — being  a  matter  alledge4 
on  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other  side.  This  iasue,  ff  it  were  of  matter  of  law,  was  tried 
by  the  court,  if  of  matter  oi  fact,  by  a  jury.  This  was  found  not  to  do  well,  and  several  pleas 
were  allowed  in  E^ngland  by  the  4th  and  5th  statue  of  Ann,  and  have  for  a  great  number  of 
years  been  allowed  in  this  State.  We  also  allow,  by  statutory  provision,  several  replications 
to  each  plea ;  so  that  the  object  of  having  but  one  issue  has  long  since  been  lost  sight 
of.  Ten  or  fifteen  pleas  are  not  uncommon — consisting  of  every  imaginable  thing — so  that 
the  plaintiff  knows  no  more  of  what  the  defendant  relies  on,  than  does  the  defendant  of  what 
the  plmntiffrAxe^  on.  Many  pleas  are  filed  which  the  counsel  knows  are  either  untrue  in 
fiEu:t  or  bad  in  law.  But  as  the  plaintiff  is  bound  to  reply  to  the  plea,  specially,  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  frequently  catches  him  in  a  trap — if  the  trap  will  not  catch  m  the  Circuit 
Court,  it  niiy  catch  in  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the  plaintiff^  takes  Mm^  when  he  ought  to 
demur,  or  demurs  when  he  ought  to  take  «t«f/e,  or  takes  issue  on  an  immaterial  fact,  he  is 
caught  in  the  trap.  Then  comes  the  plaintiff's  turn  to  embarrass  the  defendant,  by  reply- 
ing many  several  matters  to  each  plea.  With  a  half  dozen  of  counts,  a  dozen  of  pU  as,  and 
two  dozen  replications,  and  many  demurrers,  (submitted  to  in  the  Circnit  Court,  but  kept 
for  the  Supreme  Court),  who  con  tell,  in  the  confusion,  liow  the  cause  will  terminate? 
Here  is  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  issues,  each  of  which  the  jury  must  find  for  plaintiff  or 
defendant — or  part  for  each.  Then  comes  a  hung  jury ;  for  although  the  jury  can  agree 
for  which  party  to  find  generally,  yet  they  caimoi  agree  which  of  the  issues  to  find  for 
plaintiff  and  which  to  fiixl  for  defendant.  Then  comes  a  writ  of  error,  as  matter  course,  of 
(whenever  you  can  get  a  jury  to  agree),  and  inasmuch  as  you  cannot  get  two  lawyers  to 
agree  on  each  of  the  points  decided,  so  neither  can  you  get  the  two  courts  to  agree — and 
the  judgment  is  consequently  reversed.  The  success  of  the  party  depends  not  on  the  good- 
ness or  justness  of  his  caus«^.  but  on  the  skill  of  his  lawyer.  As  Napoleon  said  in  ona 
of  his  Italian  campaigns,  '  Victory  te  the  most  skiiful  /'  I  was  once  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  very  able  counsel  to  defend  a  cause  of  considerable  amount  sad  some  intr> 
cacy.  Both  the  law  and  the  facts  were  clearly  against  us.  But  we  agreed  between 
ourselves,  that  there  was  no  danger ;  for  that  no  judgment  could  be  obtained  against 
our  client  in  the  Circuit  Court,  which  coold  not  be  reversed  in  the  Supreme  CourL 
We  accordingly  always  had  verdicts  against  us;  but  the  Supreme  Court  never  failed  te 
reverse.  The  plaintiff,  worn  down  by  many  years  of  litigation,  at  last  agreed  to  coin- 
promise  and  give  up  half  his  demand.  So  far,  therefore,  from  the  matter  in  dispate 
being  simplified  by  having  only  one  issue,  as  was  originally  contemplated,  the  matter 
has  becoQte  inconceivably  complicated — and  the  whole  object  of  special  pleading  is  lost 
•ighr  of. 

"  But  the  greatest  hardship  is  that  \i  the  defendant  be  sued  mt  latOt  and  he  has  a  jost 
defence,  but  is  what  is  termed  an  equitable  defence,  be  is  not  allowed  to  make  it  at 
law — or  in  that  suit — but  must  let  judgment  go  against  him,  and  then  bring  a  snit  is 
Chancery  to  set  aside  that  judgment,  or  enjoin  it.  As  Jeremy  Bentbam  baid,  'The 
common  law  kicks  the  defendant  into  the  ditch,  and  Chancery  has  to  come  and  poll 
him  out.'  But  the  defendant  must  also  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  suit  at  law.  But  he 
must  have  a  lawyer  to  determine  whether  he  can  make  his  defence  at  law ;  for  if  be 
faUs  to  make  it  at  law — neglects,  as  it  is  called — wheu  it  might  thus  be  made,  he  is  for 
ever  excluded,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  from  making  it.  If  his  counsel  should  on- 
dertake  to  defend  him  at  law,  when  the  court  thought  the  defence  should  be  made  in 
equity,  he  must  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  defence.  But  it  not  uufreomently  happens  that 
the  Circuit  Court  decides  that  his  defence  may  be  made  at  law,  and  he  makes  it  accord- 
ui^ly ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  holds  the  coutrary,  reverses  his  judgment,  and  c<impels 
him  to  pay  the  costs  of  both  courts.  But  the  Circuit  Court  sometimes  decides  that 
his  defence  cannot  be  made  at  law,  and  drives  him  out  of  court,  and  renders  judgment 
against  him.  He  tlien  brings  his  suit  in  equity  to  set  aside  or  enjoin  the  judgment  at 
law,  and  gets  judgment  in  that  court — called  a  decree.  The  opposite  party  takes  his 
appeal  to  thn  Supreme  Court,  which  reverses  the  decree,  on  the  sround  that  his  de- 
fence was  at  law,  and  not  in  equity.  Now  he  is  for  ever  precluded  from  making 
any  defence,  because  he  *  neglected*  to  make  his  defence  at  law;  although  the  Circuit 
Court  held  that  it  could  not  and  should  not  be  made  at  law.  In  such  cases  (for  I 
have  known  them  occur),  the  courts  hold  thut  he  ought  not  to  have  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  when  it  decided  that  he  could  not  defend  himself  atlavr, 
but  have  taken  a  writ  of  eiTor — ^reversed  the  Circuit  Court — and  then  proceeded  with 
his  defence  at  law  !" 

What  then  is  the  remedy  for  all  this  hardship?  Delay,  expense,  vexatLon, 
and  cruel  injustice  1 
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"  It  is  for  the  defendant  when  aaed  by  petition,  aa  before  explained,  for  anj  matter 
either  in  law  or  equity,  or  both,  to  file  bis  answer  statins  his  delence,  whether  that  de- 
fence be  a  defence  ni  law  or  equity,  or  both.  There  would  be  no  distinction  between  pleas; 
there  would  be  an  answer  aud  nothing  but  an  answer.  There  would  be  no  furm  required 
—no  nicety,  no  exceeding  particularity,  no  technicality.  The  defendant  might  in  his  an- 
swer set  up  or  claim  an  oifset  or  ofisets.  He  might  claim  the  decision  of  the  court  on 
any  one  or  more  of  the  causes  of  action  stated  by  the  plaintiff  iu  his  petition,  whether  they 
were  sufficient  in  law  or  equity  to  enable  the  plaintiflf  to  recbver.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff 
claimed  possession  of  a  tract  of  land,  the  defendant  iu  his  answer  might  deny  the  title  of 
the  plaintiff,  or  set  up  nis  own  title,  or  do  both :  and  this  whether  the  defendant's  title 
was  a  legal  or  equitable  one.  And  whichever  title  was  the  be^t  would  prevail.  This 
may  be  done  by  a  late  etatute  of  Missouri,  in  regard  to  New  Madrid  titles — which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  United  States  Oourt  by  rule.  The  same  reason  which  applies  to  New 
Madrid  title,  or  locations  as  they  are  called,  applies  to  other  titles. 

**  Heretofore  in  all  cases,  and  now  in  nil  cases  except  New  Madrid  locations,  the  plaintiff 
sued,  in  ejectment,  on  his  legal  title.  The  defendant  having  the  equitable  title  «?as  obliged 
to  let  judgment  go  against  him  and  pay  all  the  costs,  and  then  briut;  his  suit  in  equity  to 
set  aside  or  enjoin  the  plaintiff  at  law  from  proceeding  to  enforce  his  judgment.  Thus 
making  two  suits  necessary  to  try  one  matter — that  isj  whether  the  plaiutiff  or  defendant 
was  entitled  to  the  p  issession  of  a  tract  of  land.  But  inasmuch  as  great  numbers  of  our 
titles  arose  before  the  common  law  was  in  force  in  this  State — when  there  were  no  sepa- 
rate systems  of  law  and  equity,  the  courts  have  great  difficulty  in  telling  what  titles  are 
legal  aud  what  equitable.  All  these  and  similar  difficulties  and  hardships  are  prevented 
by  the  plan  I  propose. 

'*l'o  make  myself  better  understood,  I  will  here  give  an  answer  to  the  petition  before 
set  forth : — 

"  The  answer  of  William  Davis,  defendant,  to  the  petition  of  John  Jones,  plaintiff,  states 
that  the  defendant  fully  paid  the  amount  of  naid  bond  and  interest  thereon  in  said  petition 
mentioned,  to  said  plaintiff.  And  the  defendant  further  states  that  he  did  not  accept  the 
said  bill  in  said  petition  mentioned ;  and  the  defendant  further  states  that  the  said  plaintiff 
neither  is  nor  ever  was  the  owner  of  the  said  north  east  quarter  section  of  land  in  said  peti- 
tion mentioned,  or  in  possession  thereof;  and  also  that  defendant  never  entered  on  said 
land  or  cot  timber  thereon.  And  defendant  further  states  that  plaintiff  did  not  pay  him 
the  said  $250,  in  said  petition  mentioned,  or  any  part  thereof.  William  Davis. 

"  Here  is  one  answer  to  each  of  two  causes  of  action  at  law,  and  to  the  cause  in  equity, 
and  two  answers  to  the  other  cause  of  action.  The  answer  to  the  statement  or  complaint 
in  equity,  is  in  two  lines !" 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  of  law  reform  recommended  by  Judge 
Wells ;  and  although  it  may  make  the  most  radical  change,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  either  unsound  or  impracticable.  Everything  around  us, 
except  the  procedure  of  courts  of  justice,  has  felt  the  influence  of  reform. 
In  every  system  of  government,  philosophy,  science,  or  social  conduct,  there 
is  but  one  straight  path,  and  that  is  Truth.  To  its  fearless  spirit,  (as  a  peo^ 
pie),  we  owe  everything.  Our  free  institutions  are  innovations,  and  the  bulk 
of  our  legislation  is  but  the  correction  or  abolition  of  the  errors  of  previous 
generations.  Inquiry,  experiment,  and  reform  are  the  vital  elements  of  a 
republic,  and  when  they  cease  to  exist,  we  become  ripe  for  despotism.  Self- 
correcting,  and  directed  in  search  of  truth,  their  effect  is  controlled  by  com- 
mon sense  and  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Here  the  people  govern,  and 
it  is  right  that  they  should  see  and  understand  the  principles  as  well  as  the 
operations  of  every  department  of  the  machine  of  government. 

We  confidently  believe  that  the  plan  suggested  by  Judge  Wells  can  be 
carried  out  with  ease  and  safety.  The  late  **  Bankrupt  Law  "  of  the  United 
States  in  empowering  the  district  courts  in  each  district  to  prescribe  suitable 
rules,  regulations  and  forms  of  proceedings  in  all  matters  of  bankruptcy,  de- 
clared that  '*  in  all  such  rules,  regulations  and  forms,  it  shall  be  the  duly  of 
the  said  courts  to  make  them  as  simple  and  brief  as  practicable,  to  the  end 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expenses,  and  to  facilitate  the  use  thereof  by  the 
public  at  large."  Under  this  law  the  dockets  of  these  courts  were  crowded, 
and  although  their  process  was  simple  and  brief,  we  have  never  heard  the 
slightest  complaint  that  injustice  had  resulted  from  the  absence  of  technica- 
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lity  and  special  pleading.  In  one  case  we  have  known  nearly  twenty  issaes, 
involving  the  question  of  fraud  in  its  most  varied  form,  and  conflicting  titles 
to  real  and  personal  property  acted  on  by  the  court  and  jury  without  a  quirk 
or  a  quibble, — ^the  whole  merits  of  the  case  being  understood  by  the  jury  and 
jspectators,  and  the  decision  satisfactory  to  all.  In  some  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  there  are  Probate  Courts,  which  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  de- 
cedent's estates,  and  oflen  adjudicate  cases  involving  large  amounts ;  and 
also  justices  of  the  peace,  who  have  an  extensive  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  debt, 
trespass,  d&c.  These  tribunals  try  cases  on  the  simplest  forms  of  notice  aod 
appearance,  and  rarely  make  blunders  except  when  they  choose  to  be  led 
astray  by  technicality. 

In  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  reform  on  the  bar,  our  author  re- 
marks : — 

'*  I  am  altogether  of  opinion  that  none  of  our  citizens  woald  derive  as  mnch  benefit  from 
the  proposed  change  as  the  legal  profession.  It  ia  in  vain  that  the  lawyer  has  devoted, 
both  as  stadeut  and  practitioner,  so  much  labor  and  time  to  this  branch  of  the  law — ^hii 
labors  are  not  thereby  ended — they  are  like  the  labors  of  Sisyphos,  never  to  be  ended. 
Books  containing  the  principles  and  the  forms  are  ever  before  him,  and  ever  to  be  studied. 
The  mere  labor  of  drawing  up  the  pleadings  is  Herculean.  Yet  they  give  him  no  useful 
information,  or  pat  an  additional  useful  idea  in  his  head.  Instead  of  studying  the  laws  of 
his  country,  as  a  most  enlightened  science,  to  be  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  study  and 
application  of  the  civil  law,  the  code  Napoleon,  the  law  of  nations,  constitutional  law,  and 
the  laws  relating  to  the  science  of  government  generally;  and  embellishing  his  legal  ac- 
quirements by  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences— by  which  he  would 
become  a  most  enlightened  ana  useful  citizen,  the  admiration  of  others  and  the  pride  of 
bis  country — instead  of  doing  this,  be  is  almost  compelled  by  the  system,  to  degenerate 
into  a  pettifogging  caviller  aboyt  words  and  phrases  and  forms  which  diminish  his  intelli- 
gence and  usefulness;  and,  by  the  injustioe  of  which  he  is  the  instrument,  he  becomes 
odious  and  his  profession  disreputable. 

"  Let  any  gentleman  of  the  profession  look  at  the  exalted  condition  of  Gioero  and  other 
Roman  lawyers  before  the  science  of  special  pleading  was  introduced  into  Rome,  and 
contrast  that  with  the  condition  of  the  lawyers  in  the  latter  days  of  the  empire,  so  well 
described  by  Gibbon." 

Why  should  not  the  American  bar  commence  the  work  of  reform  ?  Why 
wait  until  it  be  done  in  England  ?  There,  no  movement  will  be  made,  and 
the  technical  system  will  continue  to  exist  until  revolution  overwhelms  it  in 
common  with  the  other  abuses,  oppressions,  and  tyrannies  of  that  governnient. 
The  bar  of  this  country  exercises  a  deserved  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
and  as  a  class  is  generally  found  on  the  side  of  liberal  opinion.  They  can 
best  reform  the  system,  and  give  it  life  and  energy.  Public  opinion  imperi- 
ously demands  a  thorough  and  radical  change,  and  if  the  bar  hold  bacl^,  the 
work  must  and  will  be  done  by  inexperienced  and  unskilful  hands. 
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FBOM  THE  TREMCH  OF  BERANOXB. 
**  Vout  TeiUerec" 

YoTJ  will  ^ow  old,  alas !  my  darling  fair ; 

You  will  grow  old,  alas !  and  I  shall  die ; 
For  me  Time,  speeding  o'er  each  wasted  year, 

Seems  in  his  spite  with  double  pace  to  fly. 
May  you  survive  me !  yet,  in  age  the  same, 

Observe  the  lessons  which  I  taught  when  young ; 
And,  by  your  tranquil  hearth,  a  good  old  dame, 

Repeat  the  songs  which  once  your  lover  sung. 

When  in  your  wrinkled  brow  the  eye  shall  hail 

Few  ling'ring  rays  of  all  that  charmed  before. 
And  youth,  still  eager  for  the  tender  tale. 

Shall  ask  what  love  your  friend  lamented  bore, 
Paint,  if  you  can,  the  fierceness  of  its  flame. 

It  joys  that  maddened,  and  its  doubts  that  stung ; 
And,  by  your  tranquil  hearth,  a  good  old  dame, 

Kepeat  the  songs  which  once  your  lover  sung. 

When  they  shall  ask,  Was  his  the  art  to  please  ? 

Without  a  blush  you'll  say,  I  loved  him  well. 
Did  he  ne'er  play  the  traitor  to  your  ease  ? — 

With  pride  th'  injurious  thought  you  will  repel ! 
Oh  !  tell  them  how,  with  fond  and  feeling  aim. 

To  softer  tones  his  merry  lute  he  strung ; 
And,  by  your  tranquil  hearth,  a  good  old  dame. 

Repeat  the  songs  which  once  your  lover  simg. 

You,  whom  T  teach  to  weep  for  France's  wrong. 

Tell  first  the  young,  who  soon  may  face  her  foes, 
How  I  sung  strains  of  hope  and  glory  long, 

To  soothe  my  country  m  her  waste  of  woes ; 
Remind  them  how  the  Northern  tempest  came. 

And  bar'd  the  bays  which  twenty  years  had  sprung : 
And,  by  your  tranquil  hearth,  a  good  old  dame, 

Repeat  the  songs  which  once  your  lover  sung. 

Belov'd  one !  when  my  little  fame  shall  fling 

A  charm  around  thy  life's  declining  hours. 
When  on  my  portrait,  each  returning  spring. 

Your  feeble  hand  shall  hang  some  votive  flow'rs, 
Look  to  the  world  on  high — that  viewless  frame. 

Where  we  shall  meet,  eternal  joys  among — 
And,  by  your  tranquil  hearth,  a  good  old  dame, 

Repeat  tl^e  songs  which  once  your  lover  sung. 
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VABHINGTON  IRTINO. 

Were  the  fabled  temple  of  Fame  fir  once  to  become  a  reality,  and  rear 
its  cloud-piercing  walls  upon  American  soil,  on  its  corner-stone,  on  its  pil- 
lared arches,  and  on  its  lof\iest  pinnacle,  would  be  inscribed  the  name  of 
Washington  Irvinu.  He  is  one  of  the  few  individuals  in  the  world  whose 
fortunate  lot  it  has  been  to  i):npose  weighty  obligations  upon  a  whole  nation. 
The  American  people  are  his  acknowledged  debtors,  and  amid  that  glowing 
list  of  writers  to  whom  they  are  beholden  for  the  elevated  character  of  their 
national  literature,  his  name  maintains  a  conceded  pre-eminence,  as  distinct 
and  decided,  as  the  unanimity  with  which  it  is  accorded  is  singular  and  un- 
precedented. Seldom  if  ever  has  it  been  the  fortune  of  an  individual,  known 
to  the  public  only  by  his  writings,  to  ingratiate  himself  so  fully  in  their  affec- 
tions. What  magician  shall  unfold  to  us  the  secret  of  his  mysterious  power, 
and  define  that  wonderful  charm  which  pervades  his  writings,  and  holds  the 
spirit  spell-bound  beneath  its  influence?  The  most  careful  analysis  of  his 
productions  would  probably  fail  to  unmask  the  laughing  fairy  that  lurks 
among  the  lines,  and  flies  mocking  at  our  approach.  Like  the  philosopher 
of  old,  famed  for  his  toilsome  search  after  an  abstract  idea,  we  should  be  re- 
warded at  best  for  such  an  investigation,  by  only  a  faint  and  unsatisfactory 
glimpse  of  the  retiring  fugitive. 

Humor,  natural,  pure  and  sparkling,  is  evidently  the  prevailing  character- 
istic of  his  mind,  and  one  which  tinges  with  its  light  every  other  emotion. 
Not  the  coarser  wit  of  a  Cervantes,  a  Le  Sage,  or  a  Hood,  exacting  the 
tribute  of  frequent  and  boisterous  laughter,  but  that  quiet  and  subdued  spirit 
of  mirthful ness  which  holds  the  features  perpetually  relaxed,  banishes  care 
and  vexation  from  the  mind,  and  forces  even  Misanthropy  to  look  upon  the 
follies  and  crimes  of  the  world,  rather  with  the  smile  of  pity,  than  the  scowl 
of  hate. 

Washington  Irving,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Fray  An- 
tonio Agapida,  or  by  whatever  other  name  thou  choosest  to  be  known,  a 
million  of  grateful  hearts  extend  to  thee  the  glad  voice  of  welcome,  (vhen- 
ever,  from  thy  wanderings  among  the  flowery  fields  of  fiction,  or  in  the  soberer 
paths  of  real  life,  rendered  scarcely  less  gorgeous  by  the  sunlight  of  a  bril- 
liant imagination,  thou  returnest,  bearing  choice  treasures  to  their  hands. 
We  welcome  thee !  Once  more,  and  again,  we  welcome  thee  to  our  homes 
and  our  firesides.  We  know  thee  not,  save  in  thy  writings,  and  in  the  mul- 
tiplied counterfeits  of  thy  countenance  which  adorn  our  parlors,  stare  at  us 
from  our  gif\-books,  and  occasionally,  in  no  Raphael  tints,  swing,  creaking, 
before  our  village  inns.  But  we  are  not  unmindful  of  those  intellectual  re- 
pasts to  which  we  have  been  heretofore  bidden,  nor  of  the  savory  dishes 
served  up  to  us  in  days  of  yore.  We  are  enchanted  travellers  in  the  classic 
valeof  Sleepy  Hollow.  We  are  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  spirit  howling 
amontr  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Catskiil.  Side  by  side  with  the  perplexed  and 
bewildered  sleeper  we  are  descending  its  rugged  steeps,  mingling  with  the 
astonished  throng  who  gaze  in  awe  at  his  snowy  locks  and  pendant  beard, 
and  in  the  midst  of  mirth,  ready  to  give  a  tear  to  the  **poor,  weak,  infirm 
old  man,"  who  seeks  in  vain  among  the  representatives  of  a  new  generation 
for  the  companions  of  his  former  years,  and  exclaims,  in  the  plenitude  of 
despair,  **  Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle?"  We  are  at  the 
village  school,  and  in  company  with  the  village  pedagogue.     The  hive-like 
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ham  comes  from  the  open  casements,  and  the  Iong*drawn  voice  of  the 
teacher  is  heard  afar  upon  the  still  summer  air.  The  village  church  is  before 
us,  with  its  deacons  devoutly  nodding  in  their  pews,  and  its  droning  preacher, 
as  he  dwells  complacently  upon  his  "  twenty-nintbly,"  mocking  with  his 
monotonous  voice  the  murmuring  streamlet  that  rattles  without ;  and  with 
the  listening  spheres  we  are  again  silent  before  the  harmony  of  a  choir,  to  whom 
the  perfection  of  melody  is  the  nasal  twang  of  its  immortalized  leader,  the 
straight-haired,  lantern-jawed,  and  slab-sided  Ichabod  Crane. 

Katrina  Van  Tassel,  with  her  dimpled  cheek  and  roguish  smile,  is  before 
us,  and  the  circle  of  spell-bound  Mynheers,  listening,  beneath  their  cloudy 
canopy  of  smoke,  to  tales  ofl  told  of  ghosts  and  goblins  dire.  We  hear  the 
midnight  shouts  of  Brom  Bones  and  his  dare-devil  crew,  and  the  rattling 
hoofs  of  the  spectral  steed  are  sounding  in  our  ears.  The  ancient  governors 
of  New  Amsterdam  are  about  us.  Like  fianquo's  shadowy  train  they  come, 
linger  awhile  before  our  admiring  eyes,  and  depart,  leaving  behind  them  a 
mingled  remembrance  of  rubicund  visages,  pendulous  chins,  vast  peripherys, 
half-acre  waistcoats,  multitudinous  breeches,  duck  legs,  flamingo  hose,  and 
broad  buckled  shoes.  Peter  the  Headstrong,  Walter  the  Doubtful,  and 
William  the  Testy,  come  back  to  do  homage  to  the  faithful  chronicler  of 
their  chivalrous  deeds,  and  to  threaten  with  objurgations,  happily  unknown 
to  the  present  age,  and  scarcely  less  efficacious  than  their  paper  proclama- 
tions of  old,  the  luckless  wight  who  should  impeach  their  own  valor,  or  their 
historian's  truth.  The  great  Ramm  Rapelye  is  here.  His  chair  of  state  in 
the  village  inn,  and  his  thronging  satellites  are  seen.  His  oracular  voice, 
preceded  by  the  earthquake  like  heavings  of  his  mountainous  frame,  and  ac- 
companied by  volcanic  smoke  from  his  undying  pipe,  struggles  huskily  up- 
ward. Peechy  Prauw,  Wolfert  Webber,  and  Dirk  Waldron  pass  smilingly 
before  us,  followed  by  that  **  little  dark  mouldy  man  of  medicine,"  less  dimi- 
nutive in  name  than  in  stature — the  learned  Doctor  Knypperhausen.  We 
see  again  the  Black  Fisherman,  the  midnight  del  vers  after  the  goblin-guarded 
treasures  of  the  Hudson,  Dolph  Heyliger,  now  with  his  spirit-guide,  peering 
by  moonlight  into  the  haunted  well,  and  now  gloating  over  his  stores  of  dis- 
interred gold. 

Lady  Lillycraft,  Master  Simon,  the  gentle  Julia,  Ready-money  Jack,  and 
Starlight  Tom,  are  among  us.  The  pale  student  of  Salamanca  again  lies 
bleeding  among  his  sheltered  retreats,  the  beautiful  Inez  is  rescued  once 
more  by  her  gallant  lover  from  the  dread  familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
sweet  Annette  De  Larbre,  with  returning  reason,  smiles  again  upon  her  lover 
amd  upon  us.  Buckthorne,  his  booby  cousin,  and  his  tattered  inamorata,  are 
here,  and  here  the  romantic  and  erudite  bandit  of  Crackscull  Common. 
Nor  is  the  Stout  Gentleman  absent  from  this  shadowy  assemblage.  He 
passes,  it  is  true,  with  averted  face,  yet  displaying  his  drab-colored  indispen- 
sables  liberally  to  our  view. 

The  East  too,  the  region  of  chivalry,  the  land  of  enchantment,  the  home 
of  the  genii,  unfolds  at  thy  bidding  its  fairy  treasures  to  our  gaze.  With 
thee  we  dive  into  the  iron-bound  caves  of  the  earth,  to  revel  amid  unimagin- 
ed  splendors  and  wealth ;  we  float  through  the  air  on  the  silken  carpet  of 
Solomon ;  we  are  whisked  on  enchanted  steeds  across  measureless  tracts  of 
land  ;  we  watch  the  mystic  sentinel  on  the  lofty  towers  of  the  Alhambra, 
still  poising  his  spear  toward  the  distant  invader,  and  we  behold  whole  armies 
discomfited,  and  mighty  victories  achieved,  by  the  simple  touch  of  a  lance  on 
the  magical  chess-board  of  the  Arabian  Sage. 

Nor  is  there  need  of  fear  lest,  departing  from  these  bright  gardens  of  the 
imagination,  filled  with  beautiful  colors  and  fragrant  odors  and  grateful 
sounds,  into  the  utilitarian  fields  of  real  life,  we  shall  find  our  guide  and 
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companion  dull  or  unprofitable.  With  him  we  have  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  derided  and  humble  Genoese,  seeking  through  a  dozen  courts  the 
grudged  and  scanty  aid  of  an  enterprise,  the  glory  of  which  shall  endure 
when  the  name  of  king  and  monarch  shall  have  become  obsdete  and  un- 
meaning sounds.  And  even  the  readers  of  fiction,  with  all  their  gorgeous 
beauty,  are  for  once  surpassed  in  wild  and  romantic  interest,  by  truths 
scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  tales  of  enchantment,  as  displayed  in  the 
pictures  of  one  who  disposes  the  lights  and  shades  of  history  with  a  skilful 
band,  and  enlivens  the  whole  with  the  coloring  of  fresh  and  genuine  feeling. 
With  him  and  with  his  hero,  we  stand  in  imagination  upon  the  darkened 
deep  of  the  Santa  Maria^  amid  the  threatening  billows  of  an  unknown  sea, 
a  thousand  leagues  beyond  the  abodes  of  civilized  man,  where  the  very  laws 
of  nature  seem  to  be  changing  around  us,  and  the  mutinous  mariners,  with 
pallid  lips  and  trembling  voice,  beseech,  entreat,  demand  an  abandonment  of 
the  mighty  project  We  hear  the  extorted  promise  which  purchases  a  little 
fiirther  forbearance.  We  watch  the  furrowed  countenance  and  anxious 
eye  of  Columbus,  as,  in  the  solitude  of  the  night  and  the  sea,  he  sends  his 
earnest  gaze  over  measureless  tracts  of  water,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  hope 
long  fruitlessly  indulged,  and  destined  now  either  to  immediate  and  brilliant 
success,  or  to  a  failure  complete,  perfect  and  irretrievable.  With  him  we 
catch  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  that  distant  light,  flickering  like  a  fire-fly 
across  the  distant  waters,  now  hidden  and  now  revealed  by  the  rolling  of  the 
intervening  waves.  With  suspended  breath,  with  fast-beating  heart,  with 
giddy  brain,  we  watch  that  beacon  light,  as  the  outcast  Peri  may  be  supposed 
to  have  watched  the  bursting  effulgence  from  the  opened  gates  of  Paradise, 
proclaiming  his  trials  and  probations  at  an  end.  A  stormy  train  of  hopes 
and  fears  sweep  lightning-like  across  the  brain,  and  merge  in  the  certainty  of 
an  overwhelming  bliss,  as  from  ship  to  ship  the  hoarse  shout  of  '*  Land — 
land,  land,"  rings  through  the  silent  watches  of  the  night.  We  see  the 
awakened  sleepers  come  thronging  to  the  deck, — we  hear  the  tumultuous 
cheers  that  shake  the  pennant  on  the  lofly  peak,  and  rouse  the  frightened 
sea-bird  fron^  his  sleep  upon  the  rocking  billows ;  and  amidst  ail  we  behold 
Columbus,  the  master  spirit  of  this  sublime  achievement,  who  holds,  as  it 
were,  the  keys  of  a  world  in  his  hand,  in  the  devotion  of  a  silent,  fervent 
and  unutterable  gratitude,  dropping  upon  his  bended  knees,  and  turning  his 
tearful  eyes  to  Heaven. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  hemispheres,  as  astonishing 
perhaps  to  each  as  would  be  the  commingling  of  the  citizens  of  different 
worlds,  the  miracles  of  art  that  delighted  and  appalled  the  one  party,  the 
wonders  and  novelties  of  Nature  which  enraptured  the  other,  and  the  wild 
and  magnificent  imaginations  which  distorted  the  perceptions  of  both,  were 
fit  and  aptly  chosen  themes  for  the  romantic  mind  of  Irving.  While  to  the 
simple  natives  of  the  isles,  the  voyagers  were  transformed  into  gods,  visiting 
with  celestial  armory  the  abodes  of  men — the  pseudo  deities  themselves, 
scarcely  less  simple  than  their  admiring  companions,  discovered  more  won- 
ders and  prodigies  than  were  ever  known  to  Prospero's  haunted  isle.  The 
summer  seas,  and  summer  skies  of  this  island  world,  its  exuberant  and  beau- 
tilul  vegetation,  its  new  and  luscious  fruits,  the  unrivalled  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  its  birds,  flashing  the  sunlight  from  their  plumage  as  they  flitted 
among  the  fragrant  groves,  its  boundless  stores  of  wealth  in  gold  and  precious 
stones  glittering  in  every  stream,  and  begging  to  be  garnered,  were  all  sub- 
jects fraught  with  the  true  spirit  of  Poesy.  The  chivalry  of  the  Spanish 
cavaliers,  their  mingled  devotion,  patriotism,  cruelty  and  avarice,  the  forti- 
tude of  the  Indian  martyrs,  the  world-like  ransoms  of  their  princes,  their 
conquest,  submission,  slavery,  and  decline,  and  the  marked  vengeance  of 
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Deitj  upon  their  oppressors,  were  all  themes  fruitful  of  intense  and  exciting 
interest.  Who  reads,  without  a  gratifying  sense  of  its  retributive  justice, 
the  fate  of  Bovadilla,  the  tyrant  foe  of  Columbus,  and  his  guilty  coadjutors? 
While  homeward  bound,  gloating  over  his  stores  of  heart-stained  gold,  he 
heard  afar  the  moaning  of  the  rushing  tornado,  saw  his  whole  fleet  with 
flowing  sail  successively  go  down,  and  in  the  midst  of  treasures  incalculably 
▼ast,  yet  powerless  to  save  him,  perished  beneath  that  vengeance-gale  of 
Heaven.  That  so  signal  a  punishment  should  have  overtaken  the  guilty, 
that  Columbus  himself  should  haye  rode  out  the  same  storm  in  safety,  and 
that  of  the  few  vessels  belonging  to  the  shipwrecked  fleet  which  also  e8caf>> 
ed  its  fury,  one  should  have  been  preserved  as  it  were  by  the  sacred  charac- 
ter of  the  treasures  which  it  bore,  being  freighted  with  the  wealth  of  the 
Discoverer,  was  too  marked  an  interposition  of  Heaven  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  most  careless  observer.  Nor  will  those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  the 
finger  of  Providence  in  the  outline  of  the  world's  history,  fail  to  discover  the 
national  retribution  which  has  overtaken  once  haughty  Spain,  and  rendered 
her  a  by- word  to  the  modem  age.  Once  the  mightiest  and  wealthiest  em- 
pire of  the  civilized  world,  now  shorn  of  her  colonial  strength,  impoverished 
in  treasury,  torn  by  intestine  feuds,  forced  but  yesterday  to  behold  a  plebeian 
monarch  on  the  throne  of  her  Ferdinands,  she  stands  before  us  a  pitiable 
spectacle  of  decayed  grandeur,  leading  us  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  the 
prophetic  proverb  against  ancient  Babylon,  ''How  art  thou  iallen  from 
Heaven,  oh  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !" 

If  the  discovery,  conquest,  and  early  settlement  of  a  new  world  have  been 
thus  happily  delineated  by  the  pen  best  fitted  for  their  portrayal,  the  history 
by  the  same  hand  of  stirring  personal  adventures,  and  vast  individual  enter* 
prise  in  our  own  age  and  land,  has  also  proven  a  fruitful  source  of  interest. 
The  narrative  of  the  several  expeditions  by  land  and  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  the  settlement  of  Astoria,  the  hardships  endured,  the  fortitude 
displayed  by  the  actors  in  that  eventful  drama,  are  subjects  that  will  not 
readily  be  effaced  from  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Ever  conspicuous  among 
these  reminiscences  must  be  the  melancholy  yet  not  ignoble  fate  of  the  Tou- 
quin  and  her  gallant  officer,  whom  we  seem  to  see,  with  unflinching  hand, 
applying  the  brand  to  the  magazine  of  his  captured  ship,  and  terminating 
at  once  his  own  existence  and  that  of  a  hecatomb  of  foes.  Mr.  Astor's  her- 
culean enterprise  was  one  well  worthy  of  its  historian,  and  deserving  the 
monument  "more  durable  than  brass,''  which  he  has  erected  in  its  comme- 
moration. He  who  views  great  undertakings  with  a  philosophic  eye,  will 
judge  of  them  less  by  their  results  than  by  the  motives  which  induced  them, 
the  genius  displayed  in  their  design,  and  the  proper  adaptation  of  means  to 
the  required  end.  And  whether  we  travel  in  imagination  forty  years  back, 
and,  standing  beside  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  metropolis,  look  for- 
ward with  him  upon  his  gigantic  scheme  of  trade  and  colonization,  or 
whether,  with  the  added  lights  of  half  a  century,  we  look  back  upon  the 
same  mighty  enterprise,  we  behold  one  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the  per- 
sonal and  national  interests  involved,  the  clear  conception,  the  bold  design, 
and  the  lofty  courage  displayed  in  its  attempted  accomplishment,  make  us 
forget  the  failure  to  which,  in  common  with  many  of  the  proudest  efforts  of 
human  wisdom,  it  was  subjected.  Yet  we  may  not  pronounce  that  enterprise 
a  failure  which  has  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  subsequent  settlement 
of  a  great  national  controversy,  and  which,  by  a  noble  example  of  persever- 
ance under  difficulties,  has  animated  millions  of  the  humbler  pioneers  of 
freedom  in  the  great  task  of  settling  and  civilizing  the  boundless  regions  of 
the  West 

One  of  the  most  useful,  if  not  the  most  common  traits  of  genius,  is  the 
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instinctive  knowledge  of  its  own  powers,  and  a  ready  perception  of  the  par- 
suits  best  calculated  for  their  display.  Had  Mr.  Irring  mistaken  the  bent 
of  his  own  abilities  so  far  as  to  de?ote  hie  life  to  the  acquirement  of  forensic 
eminence,  or  had  he  sought  solely  the  fame  of  an  orator  or  a  statesman,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  never  hare  become  greatly  distinguished. 
As  a  mathematician  he  would  not  hare  disturbed  the  laurels  of  a  La  Place 
or  La  Grange ;  and  in  metaphysics,  least  of  all,  would  he  have  edified  or 
astounded  mankind.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a  poet.  Some  of  the 
highest  elements  of  poetry  are  evidently  his ;  yet  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  there  are  wanting  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind  other  essentials  indispen- 
sable  to  that  great  and  much  misconceived  character.  I  say  we  are  bound 
to  believe  this,  because  he  has  never  once  attempted  an  ascent  into  those 
lofty  regions,  where,  like  the  bird  of  Jove,  the  Heaven-gifted  bard  wings  his 
solitary  flight,  and  seldom  meets  a  rival  or  a  peer.  That  the  absence  of  all 
effort  in  this  first  department  of  genius  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  its  importance,  is  proven  by  one  of  the  most  concise  and  brilliant 
eulogies  both  upon  the  art,  and  one  of  its  two  great  English  representatives, 
which  ever  mortal  fingers  penned,  or  mortal  eyes  perused.  It  has,  doubu 
less,  been  owing  rather  to  too  just,  or  perhaps  too  great  a  conception  of  the 
enterprise,  that  he  has  forborne  the  attempt.  Where  others  have  rashly  ad- 
ventured, and  soared,  Icarus-like,  with  waxen  wings  toward  the  sun,  he  has 
gazed  in  awe,  and  declined  the  mighty  trial.  '*  He  laid  his  hand  upon  his" 
harp;  **  he  remembered  the  battle,  and  did  no  more." 

If,  therefore,  Mr.  Irving  chose  well  the  objects  of  his  first  intellectual 
efforts,  it  has  been  with  a  similar  happy  instinct  that,  in  later  years,  his  his- 
torical theses  have  been  selected.  There  have  been  epochs  in  human  historj 
of  strange  and  most  fearful  interest,  and  prolific  of  incidents  to  which  even 
Fiction,  tasked  by  the  hand  of  Genius,  can  scarcely  present  a  parallel.  Such, 
as  has  been  partly  shown,  was  the  discovery  and  early  settlement  of  America, 
and  such  to  some  extent  the  era  of  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  that  gigantic 
scheme  of  fraud  and  imposture  originated  by  the  false  prophet  of  Mecca, 
and  of  the  history  of  which,  by  the  biographer  of  Columbus,  the  literarj 
world  are  now  in  impatient  expectation. 

The  life  of  Mohammed  by  Washington  Irving  1  What  visions  of  delight 
flood  the  mind  at  the  thought !  What  stores  of  long-buried  lore,  rescued 
from  the  dust  of  ages  by  so  experienced  a  literary  delver,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably hope  to  see ! 

A  good  history  of  the  life  and  career  of  the  founder  of  Islamism  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  in  litisrature.  A  religion  which  enlists  under  its  bannerd 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  however  absurd  it  may  be,  can* 
not  be  considered  insignificant  An  authentic  and  reliable  account  of  Mo- 
hammed  himself,  and  of  the  spirit  of  bis  age  and  country,  will  go  far  to  solve 
many  of  the  mooted  questions  pertaining  to  his  system.  That  the  Meccan 
prophet,  so  far  from  being  altogether  an  impostor,  was  at  first  rather  the 
victim  of  blinding  delusions,  is  far  from  improbable.  Whether  or  not  his  reli- 
gion can  be  considered,  as  has  been  believed,  only  a  heresy  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  diverging  from  its  original  at  an  angle  unusually  large,  is  a  graver 
point,  and  one  far  more  important  to  determine.  The  manifest  and  manifold 
plagiarisms  of  the  Koran  from  holy  writ ;  the  acknowledgment  by  its  author 
of  the  prophetic  character  and  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  precedence 
impliedly  conceded  to  Him,  in  the  nocturnal  journey  through  the  seven 
Heavens,  may  go  far,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  mental  hallucination  oa 
the  part  of  Mohammed,  towards  establishing  the  affirmative  of  this  proposi- 
tion. It  is  not  for  us,  with  visions  limited  to  so  small  a  portion  of  the  Di« 
Tine  operations,  and  understandings  correspondingly  minute,  to  decide  upon 
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counsels  gaided  by  Tofinite  Wisdom,  and  having,  perhaps,  for  their  ultimate 
end,  results  that  no  stretch  of  human  reason  can  grasp,  and  which  no  light 
of  revelation  has  revealed.  Whatever  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  the 
Moslem  faith  may  be,  it  has  been  permitted  of  Heaven  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  hundreds  of  millions  have  lived  and  died  in  the  belief  of  its  doctrines 
and  the  practice  of  its  rites.  It  is  no  small  consohtion  to  the  Christian  to 
know,  that  they  have  believed  also  in  Jesus  Christ;  not,  perhaps,  as  a 
Divine  Person,  yet  as  the  inspired  messenger  of  Deity.  They  have  followed 
Him,  (like  Peter  at  the  crucifixion),  "  afar  off;"  and  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  our  religion  would  it  be,  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  Great  Atone- 
ment  for  those  of  them  who,  with  a  pure  heart  and  good  conscience,  "  after 
the  manner  that  we  call  heresy,  have  worshipped  the  Grod  of  their  fathers." 

That  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  inspired  writings,  although 
altered  and  impaired  by  profane  hands ;  that  Christ  himself  predicted  the 
advent  of  Mohammed,  in  his  memorable  promise  of  the  Comforter,  and  that 
at  His  future  coming,  He  himself  would  embrace  the  religion  of  Mecca, 
appear  to  have  been  among  the  peculiar  and  striking  features  of  the  Moslem 
faith ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  among  its  disciples  at  this  day,  those  who 
acknowledge  that  next  to  their  own,  the  Christian  religion,  and  especially 
the  Unitarian,  is  the  best  in  the  world.  How  these  facts  can  be  reconcile* 
able  with  the  spirit  of  hatred  evinced  among  Mohammedans  towards  Chris- 
tians, it  is  needless  to  inquire.  Some  latitude  in  absurdities  may  be  allowed 
to  the  believers  in  a  creed  which  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  Sharp-edged 
Bridge  that  leads  to  Paradise,  long  as  the  earth,  and  narrow  as  the  lightest 
thread  by  which  the  spider  dangles  from  the  ceiling ;  celestial  fowls,  whose 
heads  tower  ten  thousand  miles  above  their  bodies,  and  whose  crowing 
wakes  the  universe ;  and  angels,  of  dimensions  so  exceedingly  ample,  that 
their  eyes  are  a  million  of  miles  asunder, — are  not  among  the  features  of  a 
faith  so  rational,  that  we  may  look  for  any  remarkable  consistency  of  conduct 
among  its  followers.  And  when  Mohammed  himself  asserts  that  he  saw  in 
the  seventh  heaven  a  celestial  being  favored  with  seventy  thousand  heads, 
each  of  which  contained  seventy  thousand  mouths,  while  they  in  their  turn 
possessed  a  similar  complement  of  tongues,  and  the  tongues  of  voices,  we 
certainly  need  not  consider  the  modern  Muftis  in  any  serious  danger  of 
transcending  their  original  in  extravagant  teachings. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mohammed  professed  to  believe  himself  foretold  in 
Holy  Writ.  It  is  with  a  grave  but  striking  irony  that  the  Christian  theolo- 
gian admits  his  claim.  He  was  foretold.  Not  indeed  as  a  prophet  of  the 
Most  High,  but  as  that  Anti-Christ  "  whose  power  should  be  mighty,  who 
should  destroy  wonderfully,  and  who  should  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of 
princes."  It  is  believed  that  the  same  high  authority,  as  well  as  the  present 
religious  and  intellectual  aspect  of  the  world,  indicate  the  approaching  ter- 
mination of  this  great  delusion.  There  are  many  of  course,  to  whom  this 
subject,  in  its  religious  bearings,  possesses  but  little  interest.  Yet  as  an 
important  part  of  the  annals  of  the  world,  fraught  with  instruction  to  the 
general  student,  and  above  all  to  the  student  of  human  nature,  as  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  other  particulars  of  momentous  interest,  we  venture 
to  predict  that  the  forthcoming  life  of  Mohammed  will  possess  an  interest 
unequalled  in  modern  biography.  At  the  era  of  the  rise  of  Islamism,  the 
world  was  entering  into  the  penumbra  of  that  great  moral  and  intellectual 
eclipse  which  so  soon  aflerwards  became  total ;  and  upon  such  an  age, 
"  when  darkness  covered  the  land,  and  thick  darkness  the  people,"  the  light 
of  history  will  rest  with  a  peculiar  brilliancy.  For  such  a  work  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  bespeak  attention,  for  a  book  must  be  indeed  attractive,  when  its 
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aubject  is  one  which  \  would  be  fascinating  in  the  hands  of  any  author,  and 
its  author  one  who  is  brilliant  upon  any  subject. 

In  concluding  this  desultory  article,  the  writer  disclaims  so  idle  an  ex- 
pectation as  that  of  adding  aught  to  the  world-wide  fame  of  Mr.  Irving. 
The  man  who  has  been  pronounced  by  the  autocrat  of  English  literature 
*'  the  best  living  writer  of  English  prose,"  stands  in  little  need  of  additional 
eulogy.  If  we  have  uttered  *'  bulky  words  of  admiration  vast/'  it  has  not 
been  in  the  spirit  of  adulation,  but  with  an  honest  enthusiasm  of  feelings 
which,  it  is  believed,  while  it  represents  the  views  of  the  present  age,  is  but 
forestalling  the  first  whisperings  of  that  mighty  voice  with  which  posterity 
will  speak.  Nor  need  we  be  much  solicitous  of  overrating  the  extent  of 
our  obligations  to  our  distinguished  countryman.  If,  as  moralists  say,  no 
good  action  and  no  evil  deed  was  ever  without  its  imitators,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty may  the  same  position  be  predicated  of  every  successful  effort  of  mind. 
Excellent  himself,  Mr.  Irving  has  been  the  cause  of  excellence  in  others; 
and  blind  and  unobservant  indeed  must  he  be,  who  cannot  perceive  the  traces 
of  a  kindred  and  transmitted  genius  in  one  who  has  more  recently  stormed 
the  '*  Himmalah  of  Fame,"  and  who,  even  now,  loitering  on  its  lofty  summit^ 
sports  with  all  the  passions  and  feelings  of  mankind.  Charles  Dickens  is  a 
disciple  of  Washington  Irving.  Let  those  who  will,  believe  that  he  has 
transcended  the  teachings  of  his  tutor;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  what  so 
many  points  of  contiguity  plainly  proclaim,  that  the  young  English  novelist 
must  have  started  on  his  career  deeply  imbued  with  tlie  intellectual  spirit  of 
Irving,  and  emulous  of  a  similar  fame.  Thankless  indeed  would  be  the  task 
to  enkindle,  on  such  a  topic,  a  spirit  of  sectional  jealousy ;  yet  it  becomes  us  to 
be  faithful  guardians  of  a  reputation  intimately  connected  with  our  national 
character.  But,  fortunately,  we  can  concede  to  each  the  proper  meed  of 
admiration,  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  either,  for  Genius  knows 
no  country,  and  bounds  her  empire  only  by  the  stars* 
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Although  English  writers,  of  a  certain  class,  have  lionized  themselves- 
greatly  in  attempting  to  portray  American  manners,  and  in  so  doing,  have 
indulged  a  malicious  pleasure  in  pointing  out  fancied  defects  in  a  people 
whose  rising  strength  and  glory  are  the  more  conspicuous  amid  the  waning 
splendors  of  the  British  Empire — few  continental  travellers  have  followed 
their  example.  We  have  had,  indeed,  the  philosophical  work  of  De  Tocque- 
ville  and  the  stately  volume  of  Von  Raumer ;  but  few  Europeans  have  followed 
the  garrulous  and  conceited  example  of  the  English  tourists.  All  these  lat- 
ter have  sought  to  make  game  of  American  manners ;  but  by  a  singular 
fatality,  they  have  only  pointed  out  peculiarities  of  which  the  middle  classes 
of  England  afford  the  most  marked  examples.  It  has  therefore  been  the 
case,  that  while  affecting  to  deride  the  Americans,  they  have  only  exposed 
their  own  foibles,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  higher  classes  of  their  own 
countrymen.  The  impressions  of  a  Parisian  courtier  are  of  necessity  far 
different  from  those  of  the  majority  of  English  tourists,  who,  in  their  own 
aristocratic  society,  scarcely  rise  to  the  middle  class.  His  conceptions  are 
more  just,  being  less  warped  by  prejudice ;  his  views  more  elevated  and 
enlarged,  and  his  opinions  deserving  of  far  more  respect  than  the  narrow 
and  spiteful  conceits  of  an  Englishman. 
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Mr.  Charles  de  Boighe,  author  of  the  sketches  hefore  us,  is  of  one  of  the 
first  families  of  France,  and  become  distiiigatshed  fur  his  talents  as  a  writer. 
He  visited  America  in  the  execution  of  a  mission  for  the  government  of 
France,  and  in  the  course  of  his  official  business,  collected  the  materials 
which  he  has  given  to  the  world  in  a  series  of  most  lively  and  spirited  essays 
upon  America.  His  impressions  upon  the  whole  seem  to  be  correct,  al- 
though at  times  he  is  somewhat  disposed  to  exaggeration,  or  to  make  the 
most  of  an  idea  suggested  by  any  novelty  that  may  have  presented  itself. 
That  America,  with  its  perfect  equality  of  men  and  things,  presenting  no 
means  of  distinction  among  individuals  other  than  wealth,  should  offer  to  the 
citizen  of  an  aristocratic  country  much  to  criticise,  is  not  singular.  But 
there  are  also  many  peculiarities  of  manners  growing  out  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  oiir  institutions  that  strike  the  observer  strangely,  because  he  has 
been  entirely  unprepared  for  them  as  a  consequence  of  our  political  organ- 
ization. Perhaps  he  is  roost  forcibly  struck  with  the  freedom  from 
constraint,  perfect  self-possession,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  self^reli* 
ance  exhibited  by  the  young  ladies  of  America.  In  Europe,  young 
ladies  receive  a  reserved,  secluded  and  conventual  education,  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  by-gone  ages,  and  in  their  transition  from  girlhood  to 
matrimony,  display  a  timidity  and  ignorance  never  encountered  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  in  the  United  States.  In  the  former  case,  marriage  is 
but  an  emancipation  from  constraint,  and  pleasure  is  seldom  sacrificed  for 
maternal  duties.  The  young  mother  in  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
band,  ceases  to  find  in  the  frivolities  that  have  attracted  her  girlish  atten- 
tion, the  true  source  of  permanent  happiness.  She  eagerly  enters  upon 
higher  duties,  not  as  a  matter  of  submission  and  sacrifice,  to  make  which, 
strong  reasoning  powers  must  be  called  to  her  aid,  but  from  a  noble 
desire  to  take  part  in  the  great  business  of  life.  She  quits  the  frivolities  of 
youth  and  enters  upon  the  duties  of  mature  age  with  the  same  eagerness  that 
our  young  men  put  aside  boyish  amusements,  and  press  into  the  business  of 
life  with  its  load  of  cares.  It  is  this  which  astonishes  not  only  the  tourists 
of  Europe,  but  her  philosophers  also.  They  cannot  divest  themselves  of  the 
ideas  of  the  frivolous  nature  of  women,  which  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of 
aristocracy  has  firmly  implanted ;  and  they  behold  with  amazement  the  inde* 
pendent  bearing  of  American  ladies,  while  they  involuntarily  give  utterance 
to  profound  homage  to  their  virtues.  These  impressions  are  conveyed  in  the 
following  sketch  of  M.  de  Boigne,  whose  union  with  an  American  lady 
doubtless  enables  him  justly  to  appreciate  the  high  character  of  her  coun- 
trywomen : 

FLIRTATIONS. 

Flirtation  is  an  English  word  which  can  be  explained,  but  not  literally 
translated.  Fiirtatian  is  the  conduct  of  two  young  people  of  opposite 
sexes,  who  are  pleased  with  each  other  ;  who  seek  each  other's  society ; 
who  exchange  little  attentions,  little  billets,  little  gallantries,  without 
thinking  of  marriage,  and  yet  without  thinking  of  mischief.  If  the  word 
flirtation  is  not  French,  it  deserves  to  be  so.  We,  who  in  reference  to 
horses,  have  borrowed  so  many  words  from  the  English  language,  why 
should  we  not  borrow  one  or  two  in  reference  to  women  1  We  have  the 
words  handicaper,  stepper, — let  us  make,  then,  the  yv or d  Jleurter,  Our 
French  term  coqueter  seems  somewhat  harsh,  while  a  woman  who  flirts 
appears  to  exercise  the  most  legitimate  and  charming  of  her  rights.  With 
us,  cachemires  and  flirtations  belong  to  the  married  women — in  America, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  privileges  of  young  girls.     How  deligl|lful 
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is  the  life  of  a  young  girl  in  this  classic  land  o£JlirtaHan/  All  that  is  re- 
quired of  her  is  to  be  sufficiently  pretty.  Whether  poor  or  rich,  she  re- 
ceives the  same  homage,  and  as  often  as  she  pleases,  finds  opportunities 
for  flirtaiioUi  in  all  honor  and  honesty,  indeed,  for  to  flirt  does  not  mean  to 
love,  still  less  to  admit  improper  intimacies.  To  protect  themselves 
against  an  excess  of  liberty,  the  young  girls  have  only  the  instinct  of 
danger;  yet  the  papas  and  mammas  of  America  never  meddle  with  the 
loves  of  their  daughters. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  life  of  a  young  girl,  a  fashionahle,  of  Baltimore. 
It  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Lucy  enters  the  dining-room,  throws 
her  arms  about  her  father's  neck,  kisses  her  mother,  and  takes  her  seat  at 
the  table  amid  the  numerous  companions  whom  heaven  has  given  her,  in 
the  shape  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Lucy  is  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age ;  she  is  a  pretty,  hlooming  little  creature  ;  she  has  black  hair,  a  slen- 
der hand,  but  a  foot  less  distingui.  Between  her  two  cups  of  tea,  a  do- 
mestic hands  her,  respectfully,  upon  a  silver  salver,  a  little  billet,  too 
highly  perfumed  and  too  coquettish  in  its  form,  to  come  from  a  female 
friend.  Lucy  opens  the  billet,  reads  it  and  answers  it;  and  neither 
the  model  of  fathers,  nor  the  phoenix  of  mothers,  thinks  of  inquiring  into 
the  contents  of  the  fragrant  missive. 

Breakfast  over,  Lucy  ascends  to  her  chamber;  arranges  her  hair,  chan- 

§es  her  dress,  and  then,  with  a  book  in  her  band,  descends  to  the  parlour, 
oon  the  door  opens,  and  a  young  man  of  smiling  mien  advances  to  press 
the  pretty  hand  which  Lucy  familiarly  holds  out  to  him.  They  take  their 
seats  upon  the  same  sofa ;  they  enter  into  conversation.  The  young  man 
and  the  young  girl  are  engaged  in  a  regular  fiiriaUon,  as  they  say,  when 
they  would  express  an  intimacy  which  has  lasted  for  a  month,  a  week,  or 
a  day.  In  the  very  height  of  this  interesting  conversation,  the  father's 
face  suddenly  appears  at  the  door ;  but  scarcely  has  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  young  couple,  when  he  retires  hastily,  greatly  ashamed  at  his  india- 
cretton.  Although  disturbed  in  her  conversation,  Lucy,  always  amiable, 
runs  after  the  author  of  her  days,  brings  him  back,  and  introduces  him 
to  her  friend.  Slight  as  is  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  presence  of  a 
Baltimorean  father,  the  conversation  soon  languishes,  and  Lucy  puts  an 
end  to  the  sitting,  and  with  a  graceful  gesture  of  adieu  to  her  father,  die* 
appears  with  her  beau.  During  the  day  Lucy  may  or  may  not  return 
beneath  the  paternal  roof. 

But  it  is  on  ball  days  that  Lucy's  triumph  shines  out  in  all  its  glory. 
From  early  morning  bouquets  are  brought  in  succession  to  the  house. 
Among  them  all  Lucy  must  choose.  Fur  one  happy  man  she  will  make 
ten  unhappy  ones.  What  matters  that  ?  Lucy  need  not  hesitate.  The 
indifferent  bouquets  will  form  a  garland  for  her  robe ;  as  for  the  bouquet  of 
the  preferred — of  the  heau,  who  reigns  for  the  moment  upon  the  surface  of  her 
heart,  it  will  flutter  all  the  evening  from  her  hand  to  her  lips.  A  young 
girl  who  is  engaged  in  a  flirtation,  has  no  time  to  amuse  herself  at  a  ball ; 
she  owes  her  entire  self  to  her  Jleurteur.  Lucy  dances  only  with  Robert, 
she  talks  only  with  Robert,  she  smiles  only  upon  Robert  After  Lucy's 
example,  each  young  girl  has  her  Robert,  an  arrangement  which  renders 
a  ball  in  America  an  assemblage  of  pairs,  where  they  prattle,  two  and 
two,  behind  the  curtains — where  they  sup  almost  from  the  same  plate, 
after  having  for  the  whole  evening,  clasped  the  same  waist,  and  pressed 
the  same  hand.  Of  course,  the  papas  and  mammas  are  rigidly  excluded 
from  these  balls ;  they  take  care  of  the  house,  retire  early,  thinking  of  the 
triumphs  of  their  dear  child.  The  married  women  bow  to  the  same  sen- 
tence ;  they  watch  over  the  cradle  of  their  latest  bom.  What  should  tfaej 
do  at  a  ball  7    They  are  no  longer  allowed  to  fiiri. 
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But  it  is  three  o'clock  in  the  rooming ;  all  these  young  heads  need  re* 
pose.  Their  departures  are  arranged  gaily.  They  enter  the  same 
barouche,  always  three  of  the  one  sex,  and  three  of  the  other.  But  which 
tender  couple  ^all  be  disunited  the  first  1  Which  young  girl  shall  be 
left  at  her  house  before  her  companions  I  that  is  the  question.  Each  one 
wishes  to  be  the  last ;  they  have  many  things  yet  to  say  to  each  other !  And 
it  is  so  pleasant  to  ride  through  the  street  in  a  ball  dress,  in  an  open  car- 
riage, in  the  dead  of  winter,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  a  temperature 
of  Siberia. 

Such  is  Lucy's  life ;  she  dances  and  flirts  away  the  winter  at  Baltimore; 
she  dances  and  flirts  away  the  summer  at  Newport  or  Saratoga.  But  the 
years  glide  on,  and  Lucy  is  so  happy  in  her  state  of  maidenhood,  that  she 
has  forgotten  to  marry  ;  she  does  not  perceive  that  sl.e  has  been  flirtioff 
for  a  lustre,  perhaps  for  two.  Lucy  is  still  charming ;  her  eyes  shine  with 
the  same  brilliancy ;  her  complexion  has  lost  nothing  of  its  freshness ; 
she  still  wears  the  same  number  of  bouquets  attached  to  her  ball  dress. 
Still,  one  morning,  she  wakes  up  in  an  ilUhumor;  she  has  slept  badly  ; 
she  has  been  dreaming  of  marriage,  of  a  husband,  of  children.  Her  dream 
affords  her  matter  for  reflection  ;  she  looks  back  upon  her  life,  she  numbers 
the  numerous  flirtations  which  have  crowned  her  career,  and,  at  last,  she 
shudders  as  she  thinks  upon  the  pasL  Lucy  does  not  wish  to  die  an  old 
maid ;  her  resolution  is  taken,  she  will  marry.  Fortunately  her  heart  is 
caught;  that  heart  which  she  only  intended  to  lend,  she  has  given  away, 
and  the  husband  will  not  be  long  in  making  his  appearance.  These  grave 
reflections  ripen  for  some  days  in  Lucy's  head,  and  one  evening  she 
deigns  to  hold  the  following  conversation  with  her  respected  parents. 
Lucy. — By  the  by,  my  father  and  mother,  I  am  going  to  be  married. 
Father  and  Mother, — My  daughter,  I  approve  of  your  choice.  May  we 
know  whom  you  are  to  espouse  ? 

lAtcy, — Mr.  A . 

Father  and  Mother, — I  am  not  acquainted  with  him. 
liucy, — I  will  introduce  him  to  you  ;  he  is  a  charming  man.     He  has 
taken  lessons  in  the  Polka  in  Paris  from  Cellar i us,  and  then  he  does  a 
large  business  with  China. 

Father  and  Mother, — Mr.  A appears  to  me  to  be  an  excellent 

match. 

Lucy. — ^I  love  him,  and  he  loves  me ;  we  love  each  other,  and  he  has  a 
bundred  thousand  dollars. 
Father  and  Mother^^^My  daughter,  you  are  an  angel  I 
And  Lucy  marries ;  and  of  Lucy  the  flirt,  of  Lucy  the  giddy,  the  friro- 
lous,  of  Lucy  the  coquette,  nothing  now  remains.  Lucy  is  now  a  wife, 
devoted  to  her  husband,  devoted  to  her  children.  In  this  second  life, 
which  bears  so  little  resemblance  to  the  first,  she  is  not  less  happy  than 
before.  She  does  not  seek  her  happiness,  she  does  not  find  it  in  the 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  she  jingled  somewhat  loudly  in  the  ears 
of  paternal  vanity.  Lucy  claims  to  have  espoused  a  man,  and  not  a  strong 
box  ;  she  loves  her  husband  for  himself  and  not  for  his  dollars ;  and,  if 
poor,  she  would  still  have  chosen  him.  Lucy  has  not  married  to  have 
diamonds  or  equipage ;  she  has  married  from  love  ;  so  much  the  better  if 
riches  come  with  it. 

The  same  contempt  for  money  is  met  with  in  almost  every  young  Ame- 
rican girl.  They  have  not  yet  profited  by  the  lessons  given  them  by  the 
fortune  hunters  who  follow  their  steps.  Their  only  embarrassment  is  to 
choose.  A  genuine  court  crowds  around  them,  applauds  their  slightest 
words,  lavishes  flowers  upon  them,  and  plays  the  guitar  beneath  their 
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windows.  But  tbia  crowd  of  suitOTB  haTe  taken  the  pteeaution  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  dollars  of  the  father  or  mother-in-law.  In 
America,  very  few  women  can  boast  of  a  husband,  who  before  marriage 
has  not  asked  the  question :  *'  How  much  is  she  worth  t"  precisely  as  if 
he  were  purchasing  a  horse  or  a  bouse." 

The  aristocratic  notions  of  the  French  courtier,  seem  lo  hare  been  some- 
what scandalized  at  the  want  of  splendor  in  and  about  the  Presidential 
mansion.  He  thinks  that  in  Europe,  where  they  *'  call  things  by  their  riffht 
names/'  that  it  would  be  called  a  "  castle,''  a  '*  palace,"  or  a  ''  hotel"  Re 
does  not  seem  to  hare  decided,  however,  which  would  have  been  the  ''  right 
narre."  It  certainly,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  a  castle,  since  it  was  nev^ 
intended  for  fortification,  nor  for  the  residence  of  a  Prince.  It  cannot  be  a 
palace,  because  of  the  very  objection  urged  against  it  by  the  Baron,  are  an 
utter  want  of  all  magnificence.  It  is  simply  a  large  white  house,  built  for 
the  use  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  is  therefore  called  the  '*  white  bouse." 
And  that  seems  to  be  the  right  name,  although  Europeans  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  a  right  idea  in  relation  to  it.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Baron  urges  the  absence  of  guards  as  an  evil,  but  be 
merely  regrets  the  want  of  that  pomp,  which  a  few  fantastically  dressed 
idlers  might  aid  in  promoting.  Their  utter  uselessneas  he  admits, 
in  the  fact  that  although  the  ^'  hou9e  is  open  to  all  visitors,"  none  abuse  the 
liberty."  In  the  want  of  pomp,  of  expensive  furniture,  of  elegant  entertain- 
ments, and  all  the  parade  of  power,  the  people  of  France,  for  whose  infor- 
mation the  letters  of  the  Baron  were  published  in  the  newspapers  of  Paris, 
may  learn  the  true  secret  of  republican  greatness.  The  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  do  not  permit  a  ruler  to  draw  into  the  hands  of  the  government 
the  proceeds  of  the  national  industry,  and  expend  it  in  courtly  pomp  and  in 
gross  corruption  for  the  support  of  arbitrary  power.  If  they  err  on  the  side 
of  economy,  it  is  less  dangerous  than  to  be  too  lavish  of  money.  The  people, 
in  the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage,  permit  the  government  to  draw  from 
the  nation  no  more  than  strict  economy  in  the  administration  of  government 
requires.  All  the  offices  of  government,  at  home  or  abroad,  are  on  a  re- 
publican scale  of  salaries ;  and  regrets  are  often  expressed  by  foreigners 
and  by  weak  and  silly  tourists  in  Europe,  that  the  salaries  of  our  ministers 
do  not  suffice  to  allow  them  to  vie  with  the  splendor  of  despotic  envoys ;  as 
if  because  the  people  of  Europe  are  robbed  by  their  rulers  to  keep  up  a 
splendid  show  of  King-crafl,  that  therefore  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  to  countenance  it  by  permitting  their  ministers  to  follow  such  examples. 
The  influence  of  United  States  customs  is  beginning  to  make  deep  impres- 
sions in  Europe,  and  the  people  will  ere  long  reflect  that  if  lavish  government 
expenditure  is  not  necessary  to  our  greatness,  it  may  not  be  so  to  theirs. 
The  gallant  Frenchman  does  far  less  than  justice  to  his  own  discrimina- 
tion when  he  mistakes  the  native  dignity  and  genuine  politeness  of  the 
mistress  of  the  White  House  for  a  fictitious  hauteur  acquired  through  the 
influence  of  a  few  years  of  power.  By  such  insinuations,  it  would  seem  that 
he  sought  to  flatter  his  sagacity  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment. 

THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  lives  in  Washington,  in  a  dwelling, 
which,  in  Europe,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  would  be  termed  a  castle,  a  palace,  or,  at  least,  a  hotel ;  but  these  just 
appellations  are  too  aristocratic  for  fastidious  democrats;  they  are  quite 
willing  that  the  President  should  inhabit  a  castle  but  they  are  far  from  being 
willing  to  avow  it,  and  they  have  chri&'tened  the  presidential  abode  by  the 
narre  of  The   White  House.     Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  appear  when 
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he  pleases  at  the  White  Hoose.  The  Preskleot  is  accessible  to  all ;  there 
is  no  need  of  an  official  introduction  ;  each  introduces  himself;  all  etiqaette 
is  reduced  to  this  simple  formality.  Upon  New-year's  day,  or  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  the  anniversary  of  American  Independence,  the  White  House  is 
thronged  with  visitors  of  a  more  mixed  character  than  usual.  On  these 
days  of  formal  reception,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  hackman,  who  is  in 
waiting  before  the  door,  entrust  his  horses  to  the  care  of  a  brother  whip, 
and  enter  to  clasp  the  President  familiarly  by  the  hand,  and  the  latter  returns 
bis  clasp  with  as  much  cordiality  as  if  he  were  receiving  a  member  of  con- 
gress, or  a  foreign  ambassador.  Still,  this  ultra  republican  familiarity  does 
not  prevail  on  ordinary  occasions.  Every  Tuesday  and  Friday  the  Presi- 
dent's doors  are  open  to  all  visitors;  but  hackmen  and  the  like,  do  not  abuse 
the  liberty ;  they  absent  themselves  of  their  own  free  will ;  for  there  are  neith- 
er body  guards,  nor  soldiers,  nor  even  valets  to  interpose  between  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  lowest  citizen.  In  Paris,  there  is  not  a  man,  with  the  petty 
annuity  of  five  or  six  thousand  francs,  who  would  venture  to  live  in  a  house 
6o  ill  guarded  ;  it  is  true,  that  the  furniture  at  the  White  House  stands  in  no 
fear  of  robbers,  The  saloon  micrht  be  taken  for  that  of  a  retired  wood  mer- 
chant.  An  old  piano  which  has  seen  several  generations  of  Presidents  and 
Lady-Presidents,  a  few  straw  chairs,  six  mahogany  arm-chairs,  two  sofas,  a 
lamp,  curtains  of  white  muslin,  a  crystal  lustre,  the  portrait  oHigato  of 
Washington — ^this  is  all.  Mrs.  Polk  does  the  honors  of  this  sumptuous  sa- 
loon with  a  kindness  which  merits  better  furniture.  She  rises,  converses, 
shakes  hands,  is  very  amiable,  above  all,  she  endeavors  to  be  so.  But  two 
or  three  years  of  power  cannot  pass  over  the  head  of  a  woman,  without 
changing  her  somewhat,  were  she  an  angel  of  humility.  It  is  in  rain  that 
Mrs.  Polk  endeavors  to  be  familiar,  to  be  humble — even  her  familiarity,  her 
humility,  exhales  a  queenly  perfume.  Royalty,  presidency,  if  you  will, 
stamps  its  elect  with  an  indelible  impress,  and  a  woman  would  not  be  a  wo- 
man, if  she  continued  in  the  White  House,  to  be  the  same  being  that  she 
was  in  her  home,  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee.  Mr.  Polk  is  very  constant  in 
his  attendance  at  his  wife's  soirees ;  it  requires  grave  occupation  to  prevent 
him  from  being  present  at  them.  At  these  reuninnt,  neither  cakes  nor  ices 
are  served  up.  In  any  other  house  this  parsimony  would  appear  singular ; 
but  the  President's  salary  would  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  hunger  and  thirst 
of  the  multitude  which  would  throng  his  rooms,  if  a  public  collation  were 
given  twice  or  thrice  a  week  at  the  White  House.  As  to  the  President's 
equipages,  they  are  far  from  requiring  a  numerous  crowd  of  coachmen,  val- 
ets and  grooms.  If  he  orders  the  horses  to  be  harnessed,  his  orders  run  no 
hazard  of  being  misinterpreted  ;  he  owns  nothing  but  an  Americaine^  a  car- 
riage open  to  the  wind,  which  is  defended  from  the  rain,  the  sun,  the  cold, 
only  by  flying  curtains  of  leather.     Two  peaceable  horses  draw  his  vehicle. 

Mr.  Tyler,  president  by  chance,  was  less  modest;  two  horses  were  not 
sufficient  for  his  dignity  ;  he  required  four,  although  with  him  this  was 
prompted  less  by  personal  vanity  than  by  indulgence  for  his  young  wife. 
Although  of  a  mature  age,  Mr. Tyler  had  just  contracted  an  unexpected  m.:r- 
riage,  and  he  sacrificed  to  aristocratic  tastes  which  were  not  his  own,  and 
which  Mrs.  Tyler  shared  with  many  others. 

Aristocracy,  daily,  makes  progress  with  these  men,  who  have  a  horror  of 
the  word  cantle  ;  and  if  it  has  not  yet  gained  a  footing  in  political  life,  it  re- 
lates, for  this  check,  upon  private  life.  Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that 
Americans  have  the  greatest  respect  for  titles  ;  unfortunately  they  are  with- 
out aristocracy  of  birth,  and  there  remains  only  the  aristocracy  of  money 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  uniform.  A  general,  a  colonel,  even  of  the  mili- 
tia, is,  in  their  eyes,  quite  a  personage,  a  lord  indeed.     General  Cass,  Cdo- 
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nel  Thorn,  both  well  known  at  Paris,  have  never  commanded  any  other  sol- 
diers  than  the  militia. 

General  Taylor  will  doubtless  succeed  Mr.  Polk,  and  he  will  owe  his  eleo- 
tion  as  much  to  the  prestige  of  his  military  rank  as  to  his  victory  at  Buena 
Vista.  Is  Taylor  a  whig  ?  is  he  a  democrat?  No  one  knows,  be  does  not 
know  himself.  Some  too  eager  politicians  have  already  questioned  him  aa 
to  his  political  opinions.  He  placed  his  hand  proudly  upon  his  sword, ''  I 
am  General  Taylor,"  he  replied,  '*I  am  the  conqueror  of  Boena  Vista." 
This  gasconade  has  satisfied  all  inquirers,  and  Taylor  will  be  elected  Presi- 
dent, without  haviug  made  any  other  political  confession  of  faith  than  this. 
This  enthusiasm  for  the  worthy  general,  is  owing,  also,  to  another  cause, 
to  that  spirit  of  opposition  which  animates  the  American  people  igainst  Mr. 
Polk.  Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  they  accuse  the  P  resident  of  having  treat- 
ed the  principal  hero  of  the  Mexican  war  with  less  consideration  than  was 
due  him,  and  Taylor  manages  this  species  of  disgrace  into  which  he  has  fal- 
len with  great  skill.  Finally,  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  adminis- 
tration, lK>th  whigs  and  democrats,  call  loudly  for  the  general  as  their  next 
President — all  wish  to  see,  at  their  head,  an  illustrious  warrior. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Polk  wields  the  sceptre,  at  the  White  Hauie,  but 
80  modestly  that  he  does  not  even  accept  the  title  of  Excellency,  which 
certain  flatterers  would  be  proud  to  bestow  upon  him.  Mr.  Polk  cannot  be 
reproached  with  having  yielded  to  that  vanity  which  is  so  common  to  men 
in  power.  He  may  have  lost  something  of  his  popularity,  but  not  because 
he  has  assumed  the  airs  of  a  petty  king,  not  because  he  has  offended  the 
republican  susceptibilities  of  the  country.  Still  he  maintains  a  powerful 
party  in  Congress,  where  he  has  to  contend  neither  against  a  systematic 
opposition,  nor  a  war  d  outrance. 

Poor  Mr.  Tyler,  whose  name  incessantly  occurs  when  there  is  question 
of  an  unpopular  President,  permitted  himself  to  be  styled  Excellency,  and 
almost  my  lord.  In  the  intimacy  of  subaltern  officers,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
phantom  court,  he  consoled  himself  for  the  humiliations  which  were  heaped 
upon  him,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
Congress  accusations  were  showered  upon  him,  and  upon  his  cabinet ;  in 
the  streets,  caricatures  rendered  notorious  the  few  friends  which  remained 
faithful  to  his  political  fortunes,  and  the  witticism  which  styled  them  the 
Omnibus  Party ^  because  an  omnibus  would  have  comfortably  contained 
them  all,  met  with  prodigious  success,  and  was  longer  in  vogue  than  is 
usually  the  case  with  pleasantries  of  thb  description.  On  the  day  when 
Mr.  Tyler  retired  from  power,  a  vast  cry  of  joy  arose  from  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Polk,  on  the  contrary,  will  withdraw  from  public  affairs  with 
/  the  honors  of  war.  He  will  not  chrry  with  him,  into  his  retirement,  the 
maledictions  which  still  echo  in  the  ears  of  Mr.  Tyler  ;  he  will  not  be  ac- 
cused of  having  sold  offices  to  the  highest  bidder,  of  having  demoralized 
and  scandalized  the  country  ;  his  sole  crime  will  be  this  war  with  Mexico ; 
a  war  of  successes,  of  victories,  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  his  fairest 
title  to  glory.  He  will  not  be  re-elected,  but  what  other  would  have  been 
in  his  place  1  At  the  present  day,  eight  years  are  no  Ioniser  requisite  Ibr 
the  popularity  of  a  man  in  office  to  ripen,  to  fall  and  perish.  Matters  are 
settled  more  quickly  now  ;  and  General  Taylor  himself,  no  more  than  Mr. 
Polk,  will  obtain  the  honor  of  a  re-election.  He  will  learn  how  heavily 
four  years  of  the  presidency  weigh  upon  the  head  of  a  man.  Kings  grow 
old  quickly  at  the  White  House,  and  are  replaced  as  quickly.  The  furni- 
ture alone  grows  bid,  without  being  replaced.  Habits  of  economy  are  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  a  President  would  not  veo» 
ture  to  replace  the  furniture  of  the  White  House,  which  has  been  in  use 
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aince  the  time  of  Jeffenoo,  and  even  of  Washingtcn.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  reception-room  of  the  President's  dwelling  ;  the  private  apartments  are 
still  more  simple.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Polk  occupy  naked  and  unfurnished 
chambers,  which  a  sub-prefect  of  the  fourth  class  in  France  would  not 
deign  to  inhabit.  But  we  will  leave  it  to  one  of  oar  compatriots  to  narrate 
a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Mr.  Polk." 

"  •  •  •  After  traversing  several  corridors,  I  reached  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Walker,  the  nephew,  the  President's  secretary.  Mr.  Walker  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  erratic  habits  of  the  aged  negro ;  he  tolerates  them,  and 
even  repairs  their  consequences  when  he  is  not  too  busily  occupied.  He 
had  the  kindness  to  announce  my  presence  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Walker,  or 
Colonel  Walker,  as  he  is  entitled  by  courtesy,  although  he  is  not  even  a 
sub-lieutenant.  He  is  a  young  man,  of  fair  complexion,  pale,  graceful,  and 
with  an  air  of  intelligence  in  his  glance.  Thanks  to  him,  the  President 
was  informed  that  I  was  in  attendance,  and  what  was  more  important,  the 
visitor,  who  had  fastened  himself  upon  him,  was  informed  of  it  also.  The 
President  is  too  polite,  too  much  of  a  republican,  to  dismiss  a  visitor.  He 
is  not  gifled  with  those  significant  glances,  those  gestures  of  farewell, 
which  our  statesmen  do  not  hesitate  to  abuse  after  a  few  short  moments  of 
audience. 

As  soon  as  the  office-seeker,  or  friend  of  the  President  had  retired,  the 
latter  rang  the  bell  for  his  negro.  Receiving  no  answer,  Mr.  Polk  suspect- 
ing the  difficulty,  came  himself  to  meet  me,  and  this,  I  assure  you,  without 
the  slightest  display  of  anger  or  ill-humor.  Mr.  Polk  is  not  tall ;  his  gray 
eyes  are  quick  and  animated,  his  manners  are  those  of  a  gentleman,  his 
smile  is  intelligent  and  arch.  He  gave  me  his  hand,  and  made  me  take  a 
seat  beside  him  at  a  table  near  which  he  usually  sits,  and  we  entered  into 
conversation,  for  one  can  convene  with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  Europe  it  is  different ;  on  similar  occasions  one  replies,  but  one  does  not 
converse.  Mr.  Polk  does  not  speak  French ;  I  do  not  think  that  be  has  ever 
visited  France ;  but  he  appears  full  of  sympathy  for  our  nation,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  he  should  take  the  trouble  to  conceal  the  truth ;  from  time  to  time 
he  interrupted  himself,  and  turned  aside  his  head  to  obey  a  necessity,  as  inex- 
orable for  a  President  who  chews,  as  for  the  humblest  citizen. 

After  a  longer  interview  than  1  had  hoped  for,  I  left  Mr.  Polk.  Born  in 
a  land  where  the  personal  simplicity  of  the  head  of  the  government  has 
been  unable  to  avoid  the  requirements  of  etiquette,  I  admired  those  man- 
ners, so  dignified,  so  patriarchal,  that  complete  absence  of  display,  of 
valets,  of  ceremonial.  The  time  will  come  when  this  simplicity  will  dii- 
appear,  when  the  vanities  of  Europe  will  cross  the  ocean,  and  install  them- 
selves at  the  White  House,  To-day,  matters  are  still  as  they  were  in 
the  infancy  of  the  republic.  All  the  men  who  have  enjoyed  the  honors 
of  the  presidency,  have  been  contented  with  the  real  power  which  they  ex- 
ercised, without  clinging  to  external  forms,  to  the  puerile  enjoyments  of 
idle  etiquette.  An  incident  in  the  life  of  General  Jackson,  is  a  most  frank 
expression  of  this  remarkable  simplicity  of  manners. 

It  was  during  a  summer  of  his  second  term  of  office.  The  general 
was  in  the  country  with  a  few  friends,  together  with  Mr.  Pageot,  then  sec- 
retary of  legation,  now  minister  to  the  United  States.  They  were  about  to 
take  their  seats  at  table.  Suddenly,  a  man  arrives,  a  demugentJeman,  The 
valise  under  his  arm  denotes  the  traveller.  He  enters ;  he  is  acquainted 
with  no  one ;  no  one  is  acquainted  with  him ;  he  knows  only  that  he  is  in 
the  house  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  that  suffices.  Dinner  is 
announced ;  the  unknown  tosses  his  valise  into  a  corner^  and  advances 
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without  ceremony,  to  take  his  seat,  or  rather  that  of  another.    As  M.  Pa> 
geot  testified  his  astonishment  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Pay  no  attention  to  it,"  said  the  President,  parodying  a  celebrated  re- 
ply ;  *'  it  is  only  a  guest  the  more." 

It  was  more  than  a  guest  the  more,  for  he  ate  enough  for  several  guests, 
and  guests  who  have  not  eaten  for  a  week.  To  make  up  for  this,  he  did 
not  utter  a  word ;  one  cannot  well  do  two  things  at  cmce.  The  general, 
however,  wished  to  satisfy  himself  if  the  unknown  were  really  dumb. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said  to  him,  **  you  come  from — from — " 

'^  From  Kentucky,  sir,"  replied  the  unknown ;  and  he  fell  to  eating 
again. 

At  the  word  Kentucky  the  general  started.  At  this  time  they  were 
holding  an  election  in  Kentucky,  in  which  he  was  warmly  interested. 
Two  candidates  contended  for  the  suffrages  of  the  district  which  was 
to  elect  a  representative  to  Congress.  One  of  these  was  a  friend,  the  other 
a  warm  enemy  of  the  President. 

"  Ah,"  resumed  the  general,  '*  you  come  from  Kentucky  !" 

Here  the  traveller  kept  silence ;  he  was  too  sparing  of  his  words  to  reply 
twice  to  the  same  question. 

"  Why,  then,"  continued  the  President,  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
discouraged,  "you  bring  news  of  the  election  of — " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

''  Who,  then,  has  been  elected  V* 

"  Not  your  friend." 

General  Jackson  was  of  a  hasty  temper ;  but  in  his  own  house,  the  da- 
ties  of  hospitality,  and  the  feeling  of  equality,  always  controlled  the  natural 
violence  of  his  character.  He  made  no  reply  to  this  ill  news,  announced 
thus  rudely. 

After  dinner,  the  unknown  stretched  himself  upon  a  sofa,  took  his  cup 
of  coffee,  his  glass  of  liqueur,  and  with  a  contented  mind  and  full  stomach, 
fell  into  a  profound  slumber.  An  hour  after  he  awoke,  and  took  his  depar- 
ture, without  having  mentioned  his  name,  without  having  thanked,  nay, 
without  even  having  saluted  his  amphytrion. 

The  Americans,  with  whom  liberty  prevails  so  generally  in  all  good  and 
useful  things,  give  this  name,  also,  to  acts  of  this  description.  This  is  a 
fault;  Impunity  in  bad  taste  and  bad  manners  is  not  liberty ;  it  is  rude- 
ness ;  two  things  which  a  civilized  nation  should  never  confound  together." 

The  Baron  seems  to  have  labored  under  somewhat  singular  difficulties  in 
relation  to  his  baggage ;  but  we  apprehend  that  in  jotting  them  down  as  pe> 
culiar  to  America,  he  must  have  evinced  some  partiality  to  the  *'  wranglers" 
of  Europe.  Sure  are  we  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  danger  of 
a  '*  buffet"  is  as  great  at  the  depots  of  France,  as  at  those  of  America. 
Some  gentle  vexation  must  also  have  resulted  from  the  free-and-easy  mode 
of  despatching  business  adopted  by  the  black  servants  that  fell  in  our  trav- 
eller's way,  and  the  clubs  that  caused  possibly  a  delay  of  his  messages,  he 
thinks  big  with  the  fate  of  future  revolution.  In  these  fears  we  do  not 
participate.  That  blacks  will  game,  smoke  and  drink,  with  "  right  good 
will,"  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.  Their  surcharge  of  indolence,  and 
utter  want  of  energy,  are,  however,  a  guarantee  against  any  serious  opera- 
tions. When  the  white  race,  no  matter  of  what  nation,  are  oppressed  by  a 
subordinate  social  position,  they  emigrate,  and  wrest  from  the  wilderness, 
independence,  equality,  and  a  home.  On  the  other  hand,  none  ever  heard 
of  an  independent  movement  of  blacks.  The  congenial  climate  of  Liberia 
offers  them  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  with  exhaustless  sources  of 
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national  wealth,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian  world  are  ready  to  aid 
them  in  the  acquirement  of  nationality.  This  has  no  charms  for  the  black  race, 
however.  The  c]ut>>roonis  agree  better  with  their  constitutionSi  which  are 
generally  such  as  to  stand  a  great  deal  of  eating  and  sleeping,  a  fact  which 
did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  our  friend,  the  Baron. 

It  is  a  little  amusing  that  while  the  American  public  generally  afibct  great 
contempt  for  "  moustached  foreigners/'  the  Baron  sneers  not  a  little  at  those 
''  Americanized  Frenchmen"  who  shave  the  face  *'  as  smooth  as  the  palm  of 
the  hand."  This  matter  of  much  or  little  hair  on  the  face,  is  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  the  matter  of  the  "  boot  soles,"  which  being  no  longer 
permitted  to  hang  over  the  front  boxes  of  the  theatre,  since  the  edict  of  Mrs. 
Trollope,  have,  it  seems,  found  a  new  locality,  in  hotel  parlors.  Tliere  is 
certainly  something  mysterious  in  this  propensity  to  level  the  legs  at  the 
public. 

WHITE   AND   BLACK. 

"  When  a  foreigner  first  steps  upon  American  soil,  that  which  strikes  him 
most  forcibly  is  the  complete  absence  of  police.  In  the  thousand  minute 
incidents  of  life,  the  action  of  the  government  is  entirely  wanting.  Hack- 
men,  porters,  and  the  like,  fleece  you  at  their  pleasure,  and  no  one  can  be 
found  to  redress  your  grievances.  A  visit  to  America  is  necessary  to  teach 
us  to  appreciate  the  gem  d^armes  and  sergens  de  vtlle,  who  are  so  basely 
calumniated  in  our  sceptical  France.  Upon  arriving  at  a  city,  swarms  of 
negroes  and  whites  wrangle  for  your  baggage,  sometimes  they  fight  beneath 
your  very  eyes,  and  you  may  esteem  yourself  fortunate,  if  you  do  not  catch 
a  buffet  in  the  squabble.  • 

The  negroes,  whether  slaves  or  free,  labor  little,  eat  much,  and  sleep  still 
more,  fiut  here  their  happiness  ends.  The  free  blacks,  notwhhstanding 
their  liberty,  are  not  the  less,  true  outcasts.  Money,  even  money,  is  power- 
less and  useless  in  their  hands.  Their  place  is  every  where  marked  out,  a 
place  subaltern  and  inferior,  which  they  cannot  leave  at  any  price.  In  this 
land  of  supreme  equality,  there  is  no  equality  between  the  white  man,  and 
the  black  or  mulatto.  The  Americans  do  all  in  their  power  to  verify  the 
odious  paradox,  that,  in  their  country,  it  is  better  to  be  born  a  slave  than  a 
free  black.  They  admit  those  slaves,  whom  they  have  chosen  for  domestics, 
to  privileges  forbidden  to  the  free  black.  At  a  public  table,  the  most  fas- 
tidious white  man  is  not  offended  at  finding  at  his  side  a  negress,  with  a 
white  infant  in  her  arms,  while  the  same  man,  if  a  free  negro  should  venture 
upon  the  same  liberty,  would  have  him  driven  from  the  table  with  blows. 
What  prejudices !  But  the  Americans  are  consistent  in  their  prejudices, 
and  in  general,  they  treat  their  slaves  with  considerable  mildness.  It  is 
true,  the  States  of  the  Union,  no  more  than  our  French  colonies,  are  exempt 
from  men  who'  degrade  themselves  by  deeds  of  savage  cruelty ;  but  the 
American  is  too  good  a  calculator ;  he  knows  too  well  the  value  of  a  negro, 
to  beat  him  beyond  measure ;  avarice  is  stronger  than  anger,  and  the  slave- 
holder takes  care  of  his  slaves  as  the  breeder  takes  care  of  his  horses.  The 
slave  is  well  clad,  well  fed,  and  well  treated ;  he  composes  part  of  his 
master's  capital ;  if  he  dies,  he  takes  with  him  a  part  of  this  capital.  Hu- 
manity has  nothing  to  do  with  the  indulgence  exercised  towards  him ;  he 
enjoys  advantages  which  a  valuable  bird  or  dog  would  enjoy  ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  preserve  him. 

In  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  Union,  the  negroes  have  clubs,  a  common 
purse,  and  a  relief  fund  for  those  of  their  number  who  are  sick  or  without 
employment.  In  these  black  clubs,  which  are  constituted  like  those  of  the 
whites,  the  members  are  admitted  by  ballot ;  here  tliey  game,  they  smoke« 
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they  talk ;  they  have  a  president,  a  vice-president,  in  short,  the  parody  is 
complete.  Only,  as  is  reasonable,  the  candidates  are  not  black'hailed,  but 
fDkiU'balUd,  These  clubs  have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  promptitude 
of  colored  domestics  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  A  negro  can 
scarcely  be  sent  to  carry  a  letter  without  yielding  to  the  temptation  of 
stopping  for  a  few  moments  at  the  club,  and  this  fault  is,  in  his  eyes,  so 
natural,  so  legitimate,  that  he  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  excuse  it. 
When  to  the  reproofs  of  his  master,  he  has  answered,  *'  I  have  been  at  the 
elub,"  be  thinks  that  all  is  settled  and  explained. 

The  black  club  at  Baltimore  is  called  the  Good-  Will,  It  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable,  and  numbers  more  than  two  hundred  members.  The 
apartments  are  hung  with  red  damask  curtains ;  all  the  domestics  are  white, 
are  Irish,  a  harmless  and  child-like  retaliation,  to  which  the  unhappy  Irish 
would  scarcely  lend  themselves,  except  from  need.  These  clubs  may  yet 
stir  up  difficulties  in  this  country.  If  the  whites  of  America  are  ever 
menaced  by  an  insurrection  of  the  blacks,  it  will  originate  in  one  of  these 
clubs ;  they  are  hot-beds  of  revolt,  ready  found  and  furnished.  In  the  ab> 
sence  of  conspiracies  to  recover  their  liberty,  are  not  these  clubs  dangerous 
haunts,  where  the  hatred  of  the  slave  against  his  master  is  fostered  and 
sharpened,  and  where  more  than  one  deed  of  crime  and  vengeance  is  pre- 
paring in  the  darkness  t 

It  is  upon  their  rivers  and  in  their  steamers,  that  the  American  people 
are  great  and  wonderful.  Do  not  seek  to  number  these  vessels  as  they  de- 
part, as  they  arrive,  as  they  come  and  go ;  they  are  innumerable  and  mag- 
nificent. At  the  first  signal  of  war,  they  can  sweep  over  the  seas,  bearing 
soldiers  instead  of  passengers,  and  cannon,  instead  of  freight.  The  maritime 
strength  of  America  consists  as  much,  and  ,perhaps,  more,  in  her  merchant- 
men, thall  in  her  vessels  of  war.  England  can  show  nothing  like  it,  either 
to  her  friends  or  her  enemies.  But  with  all  their  excellence,  with  all  the 
skill  of  their  commanders,  these  steamers  present  dangers,  which  grow  oat 
of  the  boldness  and  heedlessness  of  the  people.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  with- 
out a  contest  of  speed  between  these  vessels.  Which  will  arrive  first  ?  this 
is  the  sole  qaestion — and  the  race  is  not  a  mere  turn  or  two  around  the 
Chaitip  de  Mars ;  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  two  or  three  hundred  miles. 
Upon  this  liquid  turf,  the  steamer  is  the  steed,  and  must  be  urged  on,  not 
with  whip  and  spur,  but  by  force  of  steam.  These  contests  sometimes  last 
for  whole  days,  and  sometimes  terminate  before  the  end  of  the  voyage,  by  a 
terrible  explosion. 

The  rivalry  between  these  steamers  is  not  confined  to  combats  of  boiler 
against  boiler.  Before  exposing  your  life,  you  are  compelled  to  pass  through 
trials,  less  dangerous,  indeed,  but  quite  vexatious.  Two,  three,  or  even 
four  boats  appear  in  the  lists,  for  the  same  place  of  destination,  and  dispute 
for  their  passengers.  Each  one  has  its  agents,  charged  ^ith  the  duty  of 
seizing  upon  them,  and  embarking  them,  peaceably,  or  by  force.  This 
impressment  is  not  performed  without  strife ;  and  if  tbejpassengers  meekly 
allow  themselves  to  be  treated  as  freight,  the  rival  steamers  are  not  of  so 
facile  a  disposition,  and  the  victory,  hotly  disputed,  oilen  costs  its  victims 
an  arm,  a  coat  skirt,  or  a  trunk,  lost  in  the  melee.  It  is  for  no  important 
sum  the  vanquisher  contends ;  it  is  for  fifty  cents ;  for  fifly  cents  you  can 
sail  all  day  in  one  of  these  floating  palaces  upon  the  Hudson  River,  or  upon 
Lake  Ontario.  This  rivalry  has  its  advantages,  however ;  if  it  destroys  the 
lives  of  the  passengers,  if  it  rends  their  garments,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
spares  their  purses. 

Every  American,  without  exception,  appears  in  public  with  his  clasp- 
knife,  or  with  his  pen^nife^  oftentimes  with  both.    Far  be  it  firom  me  to 
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think  of  metamorphoeing  ui  hooest  sogar  or  colloa  dealer  into  a  scowling 
bravo,  ready  to  draw  knife  for  a  yet  or  no.  The  Americana  make  a  more 
pacific  use  of  their  pen-kuifes,  each  accc^ding  to  the  station  which  he  holds 
in  society.  Some  cannot  drink  without  cutting  the  table  about  which  they 
sit ;  others,  of  a  more  elevated  condition,  peal  apples,  pare  their  nails  with 
them,  or  use  them  as  tooth-picks.  Others  employ  them  to  cut  the  pages  of 
the  thousand  and  one  pamphlets  which  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  public 
streets.  The  pen>knife  is  to  the  American  what  the  whip  is  to  the  coach- 
man, the  sword  to  the  officer,  spectacles  to  the  near-sighted.  This  cherished 
companion  never  leaves  him,  and  in  case  of  need,  it  would  serve  as  a  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  never  seek  danger,  but  who  never  shrink  from  it. 

The  Americanized  Frenchman  is  not  satisfied  with  a  pen-knife  and  a 
clasp-knife ;  he  carries  a  complete  arsenal  about  him,  and  he  asks  himself 
with  astonishment  how  he  has  been  able  to  live  so  long  without  these  instru- 
ments, and  if  he  happen  to  return  to  France,  his  knife'fnania  becomes  a 
perfect  scourge  to  his  friends,  and  above  all,  to  their  fiirniture.  Owing  to 
this  spirit  of  extravagant  imitation,  he  chews  enormoudy,  he  shaves  his 
face  as  smooth  as  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  goes  with  his  neck  uncovered^ 
and  his  bosom  bared.  When  travelling,  he  consumes  thrice  the  quantity 
of  sherry  cobblers,  tea  and  cakes,  that  the  most  thirsty  and  hungry  American 
could  dispatch.  He  arrives  in  New- York.  He  is  to  pass  four  and  twenty 
hours  in  the  city.  Instead  of  walking  out  to  view  it,  he  instals  himself  in 
a  room  upon  the  ground  floor,  and  then,  reclining  in  a  comfortable  arm 
chair,  and  with  his  feet  on  a  level  with  his  head,  he  displays  to  the  foot  pas- 
sengers the  charming  prospect  of  the  soles  of  his  boots.  Broadway,  the  largest 
and  finest  street  in  New- York,  is  lined  with  hotels,  and  these  hotels  are 
filled  with  strangers,  all  of  whom,  without  ceremony  and  without  exception^ 
take  this  horizontal  and  national  posture,  so  comfortable  for  themselves,  and 
■o  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  the  passers  by.  To  a  stranger,  accustomed  to 
make  a  different  use  of  his  feet,  this  is  a  singular  spectacle. 

*'How  do  you  like  New- York/'  said  an  enthusiastic  American,  one  day, 
to  a  Parisian,  on  the  morning  afler  his  arrival,  ^'  what  a  beautiful  city !  what 
luxury  !  what  bustle !  what  life  1  Is  not  Broadway  equal  to  your  Rue  de  la 
Paix  1  Are  you  not  surprised,  charmed,  delighted  !"  "  I  ought  to  be  so, 
at  least,"  replied  the  Parisian  with  enthusiasm  ;  *'  it  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  ever  happened  to  walk  between  two  rows  of  boot-soles.'' 

The  American  women  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  clasp-knife,  the  pen- 
knife, and  other  instruments  used  by  the  ruder  sex;  but  they,  also  have  their 
foible,  they  possess  a  particular  predilection  for  the  green  veil.  A  thick  and 
impenetrable  rampart,  the  green  veil  protects  them  in  summer  from  the  dust 
and  the  sun,  in  winter  from  the  cold,  and  in  all  seasons  from  indiscreet  glan- 
ces. In  a  country  less  virtuous,  the  green  veil  would  serve  as  a  screen  for 
clandestine  amours.  Where  is  the  husband  or  the  father  who  would  recog- 
nize his  wife  or  his  daughter  beneath  the  protecting  mask  ?  In  America  the 
green  veil  is  open  to  no  reproacn ;  it  covers  no  mischief,  it  favors  no  in- 
trigue. Hail  to  the  green  veil !  better  than  the  thousand  boasted  cosmetics, 
it  preserves  that  freshness  of  complexion,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
qualities  of  American  beauty,  and  which  would  soon  fade,  if  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  degree  of  cold,  quite  ungallant,  and  with  a  sun  that  respects 
nothing." 

In  sketching  his  western  tour,  the  Baron  finds  occasion  to  pay  a  deserved 
compliment  to  a  most  estimable  family.  The  ''  star  of  the  east"  is  by  no 
means  a  stranger  to  his  Parisian  readers.  Even  in  that  gay  metropolis  of 
the  European  world,  where  novelty  makes  so.  slighf  and  fleeting  an  im- 
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press  upon  the  volatile  public  tbe  renoration  produced  by  the  lair  Ameri- 
can, still  survives  in  the  remembrance  of  many. 

GENESEO. 

**  This  is  the  only  consolation  in  store  for  the  traveller  on  his  way  to  Nia- 
gara. From  Albany,  where  he  leaves  the  Hudson,  to  the  famous  Falls,  he 
rolls  onward  upon  a  long  and  interminable  road  of  iron.  In  proportion  as 
he  advances  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  nothing  remains  of  that  America^ 
which  the  customs  of  Europe  have  already  tarnished.  The  verdure  of  the 
trees  is  no  longer  the  same  ;  the  lakes  are  more  majestic;  the  storms  more 
terrible  ;  the  men  more  rude ;  nature  appears  more  vigorous ;  the  towns 
have  an  air  of  strangeness,  which  strikes  us  with  wonder.  Between  two 
mountains,  as  if  a  railroad  were  not  enough,  a  canal  has  been  dug,  where 
the  boats  take  their  turn,  like  the  equipages  in  the  champs-Elysees^  on  a 
day  at  Long-champs. 

in  deviating  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  route,  the  traveller  lights  upon 
a  little  village  in  the  midst  of  fields,  called  Geneseo,  a  gem,  a  wonder.  Small, 
neat  cottages,  concealed  amid  the  trees  and  flowers,  border  the  road  or 
street.  Do  not  look  here  for  a  pauper — do  not  look  even  for  the  appear- 
ance of  poverty.  In  Geneseo  every  one  is  a  landholder — every  one  knows 
how  to  read — has  his  house  of  wood,  with  carpets  in  the  winter,  and  matting 
in  the  summer. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  country  belonged  to  the  Iroquois,  a  mild  and  gentle 
race  of  savages.  They  ceded  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  a  young  English- 
man, named  Wadsworth.  At  the  head  of  a  colony  of  twenty  men,  Mr. 
Wads  worth  took  possession  of  the  land,  which  was  one  day  to  become  Gene- 
seo, and  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  chief  of  the  Indians,  £i^  Tree.  The 
tree  may  still  be  seen,  beneath  which  the  treaty  was  signed  between  the  Euro- 
peans and  the  savages  of  the  New  World.  It  flourishes  more  verdant,  more 
vigorous  than  ever ;  it  is  seventy-five  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  inhabi* 
tants  look  upon  it  with  that  veneration  with  which  we  commonly  regard  a 
fair  old  age.  Still  more,  they  have  given  to  this  tree  the  name  of  that  chief, 
who  proved  himself  so  devoted  a  friend  to  the  whites.  Is  it  not  singular 
that  there  should  have  been  a  man  called  Big  Tree,  and  that  he  should  be- 
come the  posthumous  god-father  of  a  genuine  treet  Mr.  Wadsworth  ha 
lefl  imperishable  remembrances  in  tbe  country  which  he  has  created.  He 
died  in  1844,  universally  respected.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  stamp.  Ac- 
customed in  England  to  the  refinements  of  material  and  intellectual  life,  he 
did  notecase,  during  tbe  half  century  which  he  passed  upon  American  soil, 
to  cultivate  his  mind  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  Uveas  an  elegant  and  polished 
European.  Amid  the  rudest  trials,  he  found  the  time  and  the  courage  to 
seek  consolation  in  his  books.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  open  a  passage 
through  forests,  where  a  tree  must  be  felled  at  every  step.  For  a  long  while 
he  slept  beneath  an  Indian  tent.  In  caur^  of  time,  better  days  dawned 
upon  him;  the  killer  of  trees,  as  the  savages,  in  their  metaphorical  language, 
called  him,  was  able  to  contemplate  his  work,  and  to  repose  beneath  the  roof 
which  he  had  built  with  his  own  hands.  The  aspect  of  the  country  was 
changed ;  tbe  Indians  had  retired,  and  Geneseo  had  arisen  as  if  by  en- 
chantment. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  have  out-lived  him ;  the  libraries — the 
schools  which  he  has  founded,  have  never  been  in  a  more  flourishincr  condi- 
tion.  His  children  have  continued  their  father's  works.  Instead  of  repair- 
ing to  the  cities,  to  enjoy,  like  sluggard  kings,  the  wealth  laboriously  ac- 
quired by  their  father,  they  live  in  the  country  which  has  enriched  them. 
Their  dwelling  is  open  to  their  friends  and  to  the  unfortunate.    Not  a  mi*- 
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fortune  occurs  at  Geneseo,  not  a  conflagration,  not  a  poor  harvest,  but  the 
Wadsworth  family  claim  the  right  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  Money,  that 
great  corrupter  of  the  age ;  money,  which  changes  so  many  men,  hr  s  not 
changed  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Alone,  perhaps,  in  America, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Livingstons,  they  lead  the  life  of  the  rustic  noble; 
but  it  is  upon  the  condition  of  remaining  simple,  unassuming,  and  hospitable. 
The  luxury  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live,  and  which  the  traveller  is  surprised 
to  meet  with  in  so  remote  a  district,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  resign,  if  it 
tended  to  diminish  in  any  wise,  the  thousand  benefits  which  they  lavish 
around  them.  The  mansion  of  Geneseo  possesses  something  more  valuable 
than  sumptuous  apartments,  than  rich  plates,  than  exquisite  wines;  it  pos- 
sesses the  Star  of  the  EaH,  whose  grace,  wit  and  beauty,  are  popular  in 
America. 

At  Geneseo  wonder  succeeds  to  wonder.  What  cool  hermitage  is  this  ? 
With  what  care  are  these  alleys  swept !  this  grassy  carpet,  how  thick  and 
silky  !  These  bushes,  covered  with  white,  red,  and  purple  roses,  how  they 
perfume  the  air  and  delight  the  eye  !  Two  deer,  male  and  female,  roam 
careless  and  secure;  too  happy  deer,  destined  to  die  the  death  of  patriarchs  I 
The  house  breathes  an  air  of  coquettish  old  age,  which  can  only  have  been 
renovated  by  the  hand  and  heart  of  a  woman.  The  garden  extends  even  to 
the  saloon.  Flowers  upon  the  mantel-piece,  flowers  upon  the  piano,  flowers 
upon  the  tables ;  cushions  of  rose  leaves,  covered  with  white  muslin,  ornament 
the  sofas;  books,  music,  furniture,  sets  of  shelves  from  the  hands  of 
Riessner,  the  portrait  of  Jenny  Lind — already !  and  windows  which  open 
upon  an  enchanting  prospect !  Do  not  look  upon  this  description  as  the 
fancied  sketch  of  a  narrator,  as  the  recital  of  a  tourist.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  it  which  is  not  true,  not  a  rose  leaf  too  many.  This  little  paradise 
is  the  terrestrial  abode  of  a  young  girl,  sometimes  sad,  sometimes  gay,  ele* 
gant  as  a  Parisian,  who  rides  blood  horses,  dresses  and  wears  her  hair,  as  if 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  Falmyre  and  Berenne,  speaks  French  with  grace, 
and  who  has  scarcely  ever  lefl  Geneseo,  Many  American  lions  have  taken 
the  journey  to  Geneseo  to  obtain  that  hand  which  she  will  give  to  none. 
T  he  young  girl  views  these  testimonials  of  homage  with  ennui  as  they  pass 
in  array  before  her,  testimonials  of  which  any  other  would  be  proud.  Were 
she  less  sure  of  her  indifference,  she  would  not  suffer  so  many  idle  preten- 
sions to  blossom,  she  would  open  her  doors  only  to  friends,  never  to  lovers. 
If,  in  addition  to  this,  she  were  a  coquette  !  but  she  is  merely  unaffected 
and  kind,  and  this  interested  and  eager  pursuit  wearies  her,  although  she 
does  not  venture  to  shake  it  off. 

What  would  a  son  of  Big  Tree  say  on  seeing  Geneseo  at  the  present 
day.  Without  doubt  be  would  prefer  the  women  of  his  wigwam  to  the  two 
females  whom  we  have  surnamed  the  Star  of  the  East  and  the  Diana  of 
Geneseo.  A  European  would  be  less  difficult,  or  less  blase,  Afler  having 
once  enjoyed  this  charming  intimacy,  he  would  leave  it  with  regret  for  the 
airy  Marquises  of  the  Chanssee  (VAnlin,  for  the  formal  routs  of  London. 
Life  at  Geneneo  has  its  striking  contrasts ;  from  the  refinements  of  the  most 
delicate  luxury,  you  pass  at  once  to  scenes  of  the  utmost  wildness.  In  the 
evening,  after  a  conversation,  which  has  been  a  contest,  not  of  wit,  but  of 
remembrances,  when  you  enter  a  carriage  drawn  by  horses,  which  do  not 
gallop,  but  fly  across  the  vast  prairies,  amid  thousands  of  grazing  cattle, 
you  are  ready  to  ask  yourself,  **  am  I  awake,  or  dreaming  ?"  Suddenly  the 
carriage  stops,  and  these  spirited  animals  come  to  eat  a  handful  of  salt 
from  the  hands  of  their  beautiful  mistresses. 
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COKEGGIO: 

THE  FATE  OF  GENIUS. 

Tlie  celebrated  artisti  Antonio  Allegjida  Coreggio,  retuning  on  foot  from  Parma  with  waXj 
erowns  in  copper  coin,  the  price  received  for  hia  laat  piotiuey  the  Madonna,  aank  exhausted 
by  the  margin  of  a  water-fidl,  near  Goreggio*  Stooping  to  refresh  himself  with  a  coding  drat^gfat 
from  the  streamy  a  blood-vessel  burst,  and  his  gentle  spirit  departed  to  the  better  land,  H0 
died  at  the  age  of  39,  in  the  year  1513. 

I. 

Oh,  Oenins !  thou  hast  many  aons  of  name 
To  wake  the  echo  of  trinmphant  fame  : 

Eternal  praise  \ 
And  thou  hast  daughters,  holy,  pure  and  bright. 
Upon  whose  brow  a  calm,  celestial  light 

I  Forever  plays. 

And  yet,  thy  favored  children,  in  the  spring 
Of  life  and  gladness,  when  the  heart  should  bring 

Its  fairest  flowers ; 
Thy  children,  panting  with  an  eager  thirst 
For  shining  streams,  whence  living  fountains  burst. 

Have  left  earth's  bowers. 

But  ah !  a  sadder  fate  than  early  grave 

They  oft  have  known !  to  breast  affliction's  wave, 

TiU  want  and  care 
Have  silvered  locks,  and  furrowed  blooming  cheeks, 
And  strung  the  maddened  wire,  which  sternly  speaks 

The  heart's  despair. 

And  they  have  died,  by  Fortune's  hirelings  spumed. 
Till  heaven-ward  wings  the  soul,  and  men  have  learned 

Their  cheerless  fate : 
Then  Fame,  with  trumpet-tongue,  proclaims  aloud. 
But  wakes  no  pulse  beneath  the  humble  shroud, 

'Tis  all  too  late. 

Such  are  thy  children.  Genius,  such  their  life  ; 
With  brilliant  fancies,  yet  with  sorrows  rife, 

They  pass  from  earth ; — 
Such  was  immortal  Wnite,  whose  notes  have  stirred 
The  hearts  of  thousands,  trembling  on  the  word 

His  thought  gave  birth. 

The  bard  of  Ayrshire,  with  his  melting  son^, 
Which  flowed,  like  Afton's  gentle  stream  along, 

Amid  green  braes ; 
"  Misfortune's  cauld  nor- west"  he  keenly  knew, 
And  scarce  received  the  honor,  justly  due. 

The  meed  of  praise. 

And  he,  the  minstrel  of  a  noble  line. 

Who  downward  stooped  to  touch  a  thought  sublime ;  • 

Alas !  he  died 
Thy  victim,  Genius,  in  a  foreign  land. 
With  fearful  temper,  ill  at  his  command, 

And  much  of  pride. 
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Beloved  Hemans,  "honored  queen  of  song ; 
Thy  daughter,  too,  she  comes  amid  the  throng, 

Serene  and  slow ; 
Grief  hath  been  hers,  the  wasting  grief  of  years, 
And  o'er  her  quivering  l^re  the  silent  tears 

In  anguish  flow. 

And  ye,  sweet  sisters  of  the  bright  Champlain, 
Ye  star-eyed  spirits  of  a  seraph  train ; 

Ye  dwell  not  here  ; 
Exiled  to  earth,  your  longing  souls  have  flown 
Back  to  their  native  land,  their  angel  home. 

In  brighter  sphere. 

Lamented  Mozart,  Genius*  darling  child, 
With  music  in  his  heart  so  deep,  so  wild, 

'Twas  angel  tone; — 
He  poured  his  gushing  soul  in  plaintive  song. 
His  requiem  chanted,  as  he  passed  along 

Through  Death's  dark  zone. 

And  he,  the  artist  improvisatoTe,* 

Whose  sculptured  brow  that  shade  of  paleness  wore. 

Which  want  doth  know ; 
Like  to  his  own  Prometheus,  bound,  he  stood ; 
Endured,  for  bold  and  heaven-aspiring  mood, 

The  vulture,  wo. 

And  such,  oh  Genius !  are  thy  favored  ones. 
Thy  high-souled  daughters  and  most  noble  sons — 

Their  home  the  sky  ; 
Thou  givest  burning  thoughts  and  nones  of  fame, 
But  dost  bequeath  them  but  a  mortal  frame. 

And  they  must  die. 

And  yet,  stern  sire,  our  solace  thou  dost  give ; 
Their  mighty  works  imperishable  live 

While  ages  flow  ; — 
So  live  the  works  of  him  to  whom  belong 
The  feeble  honors  of  undying  song, 

Coreggio. 

II. 

'Twas  Mom,  and  the  rich  Italian  sky 

Was  a  sea  of  molten  gold. 
As  wave  on  wave,  in  its  gorgeous  dye. 

To  the  western  ocean  rolled ; 
And  tower,  and  tree,  and  the  woodland  bright, 
Were  bathed  in  a  soft  and  mellow  light, 

All  beauteous  to  behold. 

Alone,  in  his  humble  cottage-door. 

Was  an  artist  wan  and  pale  ; 
He  saw  not  the  vine  his  lattice  o'er, 

Nor  heeded  the  passing  gale ; 
But,  eager,  he  bent  his  piercing  eyes 
On  visions  that  floated  in  cloudless  skies. 

And  he  murmured  thus,  **  All  hail !" 

#  SalvBtor  Rosa. 
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AU  hail,  ye  briglit-winged  spirits  of  mom ! 

I  listen  your  voices'  chime  ; 
There  sits  on  your  brow  no  shade  of  scorn 

To  wither  this  heart  of  mine. 
Ye  call  me  hence,  and  I  would  not  stay. 
For  life  is  a  weary,  weary  day ; — 

I  long  for  tne  sinless  clune." 

•*  Would'st  thou  leave  me  thus,  Coreggio  ?'* 
Said  a  voice  of  tender  spell ; 

"  Whom  hath  your  Madalene  here  below, 
But  him  she  hath  loved  so  well  ? 

Thou  shalt  not  die  till  the  breath  of  fame 

Hath  borne  to  the  great  thine  honored  name. 
And  the  wond  thy  glories  tell." 

A  laugh  rang  out  on  the  summer  air. 

With  a  sweet  and  childish  glee ; 

A  bold,  bright  boy,  with  his  sunny  hair, 
Was  beside  his  mother*s  knee  ; 

♦*  I  will  toil  for  these,"  the  artist  cried, 

♦*  Oh,  Fame !  for  thy  fading  wreath  I've  sighed. 
But  I  sigh  no  more  tor  thee." 

Wearily,  wearily,  toiled  he  on, 

Till  the  eye  no  more  was  bright ; 

The  fading  flush  from  his  cheek  had  gone. 
And  gone  was  the  spirit's  light ; 

The  world  looked  on  with  its  cheerless  gaze. 

Then  turned  again  to  its  busy  ways. 

Nor  pondered  the  mournful  sight. 

It  was  Eve — and  the  burning  stars  looked  out» 
And  the  perfumed  air  was  still ; 

No  voice  was  heard,  save  the  gushing  shout 
Of  the  merry  forest  rill ; 

Away,  away,  o'er  the  mountain  side 

The  moon  beamed  forth  in  her  peerless  pride. 
And  silvered  each  vale  and  hill. 

The  artist  passed  on  his  weary  way 

From  the  stately  halls  of  mirtfa, 

With  cheerful  heart  he  had  toiled  all  day 
For  the  proud  and  great  of  earth ; 

But  now,  as  the  evening  shades  came  on. 

And  he  bore  his  toil-earned  burden  home, 
O!  the  bitter  thought  had  birth. 

He,  fainting,  paused  in  the  silent  wood 

And  quatfed  of  the  cooling  stream. 

The  life-blood  rose  to  the  silver  flood. 
And  he  murmured,  "  Madalene, 

Oh,  Madalene !  we  shall  meet  no  more. 

And  the  hope  and  fear  alike  are  o'er ; 
Farewell  to  the  artist's  dream !" 

But  list !  on  the  air  are  voices  low 

As  the  evening's  plaintive  sigh. 

And  Madalene  breathes,  Coreggio, 

"  I  am  with  thee  here  to  die ;" 

But  the  pale-browed  sleeper  know  it  not. 

For  the  griefs  of  earth  were  all  forgot — 
He  had  found  his  home  on  high. 
Wheatland,  N.  T, 
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THE  POETET  OF  COLERIDGE. 

The  world  has  not  done  justice  to  ihe  poetry  of  Coleridge.  For  a 
time,  no  one  collected  the  Sybilline  leaves  and  presented  them  to  the 
public.  Excepting  among  his  familiar  friends,  his  fame  rested  rather  on 
his  philosophy  and  philanthropy  than  on  his  poetry. 

Those  who  had  revelled  in  the  splendid,  but  satanic  imagination  of 
Byron,  or  admired  the  gorgeous  infidelity  of  Shelley,  or  loved  the  femi- 
nine delicacy  of  Reats,  turned  with  distaste  to  the  verses  of  Coleridge. 
He  had  not  been  a  persecuted  poet — no  review  had  forced  him  into  no- 
tice, either  by  the  severity  of  its  censure,  or  the  extravagance  of  its 
praise.  He  had  broached  no  daring  theories — he  had  made  war  against 
no  established  institutions — he  wrote  neither  for  bread  nor  for  fame. 

Had  he  concentrated  all  his  mighty  intellect  in  one  great  effort — ^had  he, 
as  he  once  intended,  written  au  English  Faust  with  Michael  Scott  for 
his  hero,  then  would  he  have  enshrined  his  genius  and  immortalized  his 
name.  But  the  fire  of  youth  and  the  vigor  of  manhood  passed  away — 
the  work  not  accomplished — and  a  life  of  sixty  years,  clouded  by  gloom 
and  embittered  by  disappointment,  found  him  ill-fitted  for  the  task.  He 
presented  the  sad  spectacle  of  an  old,  white  haired  man,  brooding  in  si- 
lence and  suffering  over  a  life  mis-spent,  and  godlike  talents  wasted  away. 

Still,  these  were  the  reflections  of  age,  and  when  we  read  his  poems, 
we  must  remember  that  they  were  composed  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  hope 
and  the  fair  prospects  of  youthful  genius.  We  must  call  to  mind  what 
be  himself  said  when  he  gave  his  fragments  to  the  world — '*  I  expect 
neither  profit  nor  general  fame  by  my  writings,  and  I  consider  myself  as 
having  been  amply  repaid  without  either.  Poetry  has  been  to  me  its 
own  '  exceeding  great  reward ;'  it  has  soothed  my  afflictions — it  has  mul- 
tiplied and  refined  my  enjoyments— it  has  endeared  solitude — and  it  has 
given  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in 
all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me." 

The  fragments  of  Coleridge  are  essentially  poems  of  many  moods. 
Now  the  utterances  of  quiet  contemplation,  and  now  the  glad  outbreaks 
of  ecstatic  joy;  at  one  time  the  stern  rebukes  of  manly  indignation,  and 
at  another,  the  gentle  whispers  of  love — they  reflect  as  in  a  mirror  the 
varied  hues  of  his  ever-changing  mind.  He  conforms  to  no  poetical 
rules.  He  transcends  poetical  license  in  innumerable  instances ;  yet, 
his  most  wayward  fancies  have  so  much  of  beauty  and  grace,  that  they 
compel  our  admiration.  His  music  is  sometimes  '*  wild,  airy  and  fitful, 
like  the  strains  of  the  JEolian  harp  ;  now  sad  and  spectral,  like  the  sigh- 
ing  of  wind  through  a  forest  of  pines ;  now  **  silver  sweet,  like  lovers' 
tongues  by  night ;''  and  now,  solemn  and  sublime,  as  the  voice  of  the 
cataract. 

Coleridge  wrote  as  he  felt.  Every  one  of  his  poems  is  the  outflowing 
of  his  soul — whether  it  glides  in  silent  depth  or  bubbles  in  melodious 
rhyme.  And  what  purity  of  thought  and  elevation  of  sentiment  dues  he 
ever  display  ?  Even  the  hatred  and  vengeful  ridicule  of  Byron  could 
conjure  up  no  graver  charge,  than  that  he  soared  to  ''  elegize  an  ass,'' 
and  *'  chose  a  Pixy  for  his  muse."  Rising  at  times  until  he  breathes  the 
inspiration  of  Milton,  and  then  stooping  to  inscribe  an  amorous  ditty,  he 
never  loses  his  feeling  of  humble  reverence,  or  transgresses  the  limits  of 
the  strictest  delicacy. 
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His  poetr}''  may  be  at  times  mystical,  but  it  is  the  mysticism  of  spiritual 
beauty ;  it  may  be  at  times  obscure,  but  it  is  the  obscurity  which  the 
morning  mist  lends  to  the  landscape^  heightening  its  loveliness  and  en- 
hancing its  charms. 

liis  thoughts  have  all  the  varied  magnificence  of  a  city  in  the  clouds. 
In  that  far-ofF  world,  we  seem  to  catch  glimpses  of  *'  cloud  clapped  tow- 
ers and  gorgeous  palaces/'  to  listen  to  notes  of  sweet-toned  symphoniea, 
and  we  wake  from  our  vision,  only  like  Caliban  in  the  Tempest,  to  "  cry 
to  dream  again." 

We  know  no  poet  so  often  led  captive  by  the  fancies  of  the  moment, 
as  Coleridge.  No  poet  so  faithfully  transcribes  his  passing  emotions. 
There  is  no  delaying  to  weigh  and  balance  rhymes,  to  adjust  skilful  allit- 
erations, to  seek  for  sonorous  cadences.  His  muse  was  above  these  in- 
genious artificialiiies.  The  placid  lake  does  not  more  clearly  reflect  the 
shrubbery  that  bends  to  kiss  its  brow,  the  trees  that  guard  its  calm  re- 
treat, or  the  mountains  that  stand  as  giant  sentinels,  than  does  the  poetry 
of  Coleridge  mirror  forth  each  fleeting  thought  and  glan«!ing  image. 
This  constitutes  to  us  its  chief  charms  There  is  often  in  his  philosophy, 
an  involution  of  meaning  and  a  transcendentalism  of  expression,  with 
which  we  cannot  commune.  But  in  his  poetry,  he  invites  and  welcomes 
sympathy.  His  genius  descends  to  notice  the  meanest  object.  Let  but 
the  smallest  and  most  trivial  being  creep  into  the  sunshine  of  hia  verse, 
and  it  is  gilded  with  a  glory  not  its  own. 

A  spirit  of  universal  and  comprehensive  benevolence  every  where 
pervades  his  poems.  His  very  satire  is  devoid  of  malice ;. — it  is  stern 
and  severe,  but  not  cynical,  piercing  and  powerful,  nor  malevolent. 
There  is  no  under  current  of  hidden  venom — no  trace  of  those  guarded, 
yet  poisonous  insinuations,  *'  where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 
His  noble  nature  would  have  scorned  to  take  such  ignoble  revenge,  or 
to  gratify  dislike  by  a  device  so  dastardly. 

Not  a  few  critics  have  objected  to  some  of  the  poems  of  Coleridge,  that 
they  have  no  plan  or  purpose  ;  that  they  spring  from  no  deBiiiteness  of 
design  ;  that  they  embody  no  leading  idea ;  that  they  end  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  no  object.  But,  granting  their  positions,  should  we,  on  this 
account,  remodel  or  reject  some  of  the  sweetest  and  most  melodious  mu- 
sic that  was  ever  penned  %  To  use  the  language  of  another,  "  who  looks 
for  bolts  and  drawbridq;es,  and  solid  masonry,  in  a  castle  of  clouds.'' 
Should  we  expect  methodical  correctness  in  the  prophetic  inspirations  of 
a  Pythoness  ?  Why  then  nhould  we  demand,  in  the  rapt  visions  of  this 
erratic  minstrel,  the  rigid  analysis  and  well  defined  plot  of  an  elaborate 
poem  ?  Why  then  should  we  seek  to  reduce  to  scientific  exactness,  the 
sometimes  unearthly  harmony  of  his  verse  %  A  bard,  whose  very  dreams 
were  poetry — for  what  is  his  Kubla  Khan  but  a  dream — ^who  moves  as 
more  by  the  might  of  his  mysterious  magic,  than  by  the  sustained  sub- 
limity and  unvarying  sweetness  of  his  productions  ;  whose  sway  over  his 
readers  is  as  potent,  yet  as  inexplicable,  as  the  wizard's  art — such  a 
bard  may  surely  be  allowed,  even  by  these  captious  critics,  to  wander 
occabionally  from  the  beaten  path  of  established  poetical  usage. 

For  our  own  pa  it,  we  confess  we  love  this  nameless  charm — this  all-pre- 
vailing mysticism-T— this  flowing  of  the  tide  of  song, 

'*  Through  cavcmB  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea." 

While  musing  over  it,  we  arc  withdrawn  for  a  time  from  the  practical 
utilitarian  spirit  of  this  work-day  world ;  we  seem  to  rove  in  enchanted 
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gardens  and  to  recline  inElysian  bowers.  And  yet,  it  inspires  as  with 
no  distaste  for  the  pleasures  and  siifTerings  of  actual  existence,  for  with  it 
is  blended  a  genuine  sympathy  with  human  grief,  and  an  honest,  heart- 
felt joy  in  human  happiness.  If  we  glean  from  his  pages  no  lessons  of 
deep  and  practical  wisdom — if  they  suggest  no  themes  of  stern  and  aus- 
tere reflection — they  at  least  lighten  the  cares  of  life,  and  give  a  keener 
appreciation  of  spiritual  beauty.  They  teach  us  that  the  narrow  circle 
of  self  is  a  sphere  too  limited  for  the  just  development  of  human  thought 
and  human  action  ;  that 

<<  There  is  a  life  wilhin  ns,  and  aroandy 
Which  meet8  all  motion,  and  becomes  its  soul  ;** 

that  he  but  half  fulfils  the  destiny  of  his  being,  who  does  not  see  a  sym- 
metry in  God's  meanest  creature,  as  well  as  a  dignity  in  God's  noblest 
creation. 

Coleridge  is  no  longer  numbered  among  the  living.  He  died,  as  too 
many  men  of  genius  have  aforetime  died,  a  wreck  and  shadow  of  his  for- 
mer self  Yet,  from  his  poems,  his  deep  blue  eye  still  beams  upon  his 
readers;  his  lips  still  seem  to  utter  the  persuasive  accents  of  soug ;  his 
features  still  seem  irradiate  with  holy,  heavenward  thoughts. 

But  with  what  regret  does  the  admirer  of  the  poetry  of  Coleridge  turn 
to  the  interior  life  of  the  man !  How  sad  is  it,  that  while  we  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  his  abilities,  we  should  have  the  greatest  abhorrence 
of  his  habits  !— that  while  we  bow  in  reverence  to  the  intellect  embodied 
in  his  works,  we  should  gaze  with  pity  and  sorrow  at  the  picture  pre* 
sented  in  his  memoirs ! 

Men  are  too  apt  to  look  on  opium  eating  as  a  venial  offence.  The 
splendid  confessions  of  De  Quincy,  and  the  poetical  visions  of  Coleridge, 
have  thrown  an  air  of  romance  around  this  seductive  vice.  But  the  veil 
which  concealed  the  repulsive  features  of  the  false  prophet  was  not  more 
fatally  deceptive.  Is  that  a  venial  oifence  which  separates  a  man  from 
bis  family,  estranges  him  from  his  former  friends,  and  deprives  him  of 
every  honorable  means  of  support  ?  Is  that  a  pardonable  failing  which 
prostrates  the  intellect,  undermines  the  system,  and,  unless  checked,  ter- 
minates in  helpless  idiocy,  or  hopeless  insanity?  Could  we  believe,  ex- 
cept on  the  indisputable  testiniony  of  his  most  intimate  friend,  that  Cole- 
ridge was  wont  to  adopt  the  same  petty  artifices  to  obtain  his  opium,  that 
a  common  drunkard  would  use  to  procure  his  daily  dram  ?  Could  we 
believe,  except  upon  the  same  authority,  that  all  the  remittances  of  his 
friends,  and  all  the  proceeds  of  his  literary  labors,  were  squandered  to 
gratify  his  insatiable  appetite  ]*  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  Conscious  of 
his  criminal  indulgence,  yet  too  irresolute  to  abstain ;  penitent  for  his 
transgressions,  yet  continually  sinning,  he  suffered  fur  years  the  pangs  of 
the  keenest  remorse.  His  correspondence  at  this  period  furnishes  abun- 
dant and  painful  proof,  that  his  struggles  against  this  destructive  habit 
were  too  faint  to  be  effectual,  and  of  too  short  duration  to  produce  a 
change.  His  only  hope  was,  that  his  sad  example  might  prove  a  timely 
and  a  sufficient  warning  to  men  of  genius  in  his  own  and  in  after  times. 
If  the  warning  is  heeded,  he  will  not  have  lived  in  vain.  If  it  teaches 
that  strict  self-government  and  careful  mental  training  are  necessaiy  to 
the  true  and  legitimate  development  of  genius  ;  if  it  illustrates  the  la- 
mentable consequences  of  an  indulged  and  an  uncontrolled  appetite;  if 
it  points  out  the  inevitable  results  of  a  surrender  of  the  spiritual  to  the 
sensual  instinct  of  our  nature,  then  the  biography  of  Coleridge  will  be  a 
valuable  lesson  to  the  world. 

*  Cottle's  Reminiscences  of  Coleridge  and  Southey. 
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Towards  the  close  of  his  career,  sad  at  heart  and  weary  of  life,  the 
poet  penned  his  own  epitaph— expressing,  in  simple  language,  hiu  sorrow 
for  past  mis-deeds,  and  his  hope  of  future  forgiveness.  With  this  we  close 
the  present  sketch  : — 

"  Stop,  Christian  pesser-by ;  stop,  child  of  God, 
And  read  with  gentle  breast     Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seemed  he — 
O  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. 
That  he,  who  many  a  year  with  toil  of  breath. 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death — 
Mercy  for  praise — to  bo  forgiven  for  feme^ 
He  asked  and  hoped  through  Christ.     Do  thou  the  same/' 


INCIDENTS  OP  THE  WAT.* 

That  we  are  in  a  state  of  war,  few  among  us  realize.     That  for  the 
first  time  in  our  national  history  our  armies  assembled  on  the  remote 
frontier,  hsving  been  attacked  by  an  invading  foe,  have  pushed  across 
the  national  boundary,  to  avenge  the  insult  and  restore  peace  only  by  the 
conquest  of  a  great  nation,  by  denationalizing  8,000,000  of  strange  peo- 
ple, is  matter  of  grave  reflection.     Its  remote  issue  is  in  the  womb  of 
time,  and  if  the  confidence  of  Chbsus  led  him  to  misinterpret  the  Delphic 
oracle,  with  how  much  caution  should  freemen  of  the  present  age  receive 
its  application  in  this  wise.     **  If  Taylor  cross  the  Rio,  he  shall  destroy 
a  great  nation.*'     That  the  superior  vigor  of  the  American  race  will  en- 
sure the  triumph  of  our  arms,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  ;  but,  alas  ! 
who  shall  solve  the  problem  of  Mexican  government?     Of  this  people 
with  whom  we  shall  speedily  have  to  deal  as  fellow-citizens,  having 
equal  rights  under  our  glorious  institutions,  how  little  is  known,  and  we 
might  perhaps  say,  how  little  is  to  be  known.     As  a  preliminary  step  to 
Anglo-Saxon  freedom — a  thorough  uprooting  of  the  old  feudal  system 
through  the  vigor  of  the  under  classes  was  necessary.     The  American 
race  began  its  career  of  freedom  and  of  empire,  unshackled  by  feudal 
vestiges  and  traditions.     The  Mexican  race,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at 
this  moment  in  a  state  of  feudal  degradation,  such  as  western  Europe  has 
not  for  ages  presented.     Their  necks  are  bowed  beneath  the  Spanish 
yoke,  and  while  the  world  around  them  has  progressed,  they  have  failed  to 
advance  in  the  scale  of  humanity.     Our  invading  armies  are  brought  into 
contact  with  a    people  who  have   learned    the  word  liberty,    without 
having  the  slightest  notion  of  its  glorious  import     The  habits,  character 
and  social  condition  of  this  people  are  matters  of  great  interest  to  the 
American  public.     As  yet,  however,  their  desire  for  information  has  but 
meagre  means  of  gratification.     The  war  has  indeed  produced  several 
books  already,  but  none  of  a  character  to  claim  any  very  general  atten- 
tion.    The  best  of  these  is  perhaps  that  of  which  the  title  is  affixed  at  the 
head  of  this  article.     It  purports  to  be  but  the  sketches  of  scenes  passed 
through  by  Capt.  Henry,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  an  officer 
attached  to  the  army  of  occupation.     Its  sketches  are  spifited,  and  con- 
vey a  very  good  idea  as  well  of  the  incredible  achievements  of  our  gallant 
army,  as  of  the  people  whose  towns  were  passed  through  in  its  progress. 
Capt.  Henry  is  apparently  a  thorough  soldier,  being  faithful  to  his  duties, 

*  Campaign  Sketches  of  the  War  with  Mexica    By  Capt  W.  S.  Henry,  U.  S.  A.    Witb 
Engravings.    Harper  Brothers. 
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enthasiastic  in  manly  sports,  a  lover  of  nature,  and  v/itbal  a  shrewd 
observer.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  simply  that  of  a  journal,  the  author 
disclaiming  any  pretension  to  literary  merit.  The  reader  is  therefore 
introduced  to  the  camp  at  Fort  Jessup,  Louisiana,  May  1844,  when  Col. 
Taylor  of  the  6th  infantry,  with  the  brevet  of  Brigadier  General,  received 
orders  to  form  an  **  army  of  observation,"  pending  the  process  of  annex- 
ation. On  the  perfection  of  that  measure,  the  array,  in  August,  1845,  left 
New-Orleans  for  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  where  it  became  the 
**  army  of  occupation,"  and  at  which  date  the  journal  commences.  The 
village  of  Corpus  Christi  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  of 
that  name,  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  while  the  Nueces  is  claimed 
by  certain  parties  as  the  true  boundary  of  Texas,  that  no  complaint 
should  be  made  of  the  occupation  of  its  western  shore.  Corpus  Christi 
was  settled  as  a  trading  post  in  1838,  by  Col.  Kinney,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  personification  of  those  bold  pioneers,  whose  energy,  enterprise 
and  daring  courage  peculiarly  fit  them  to  lead  the  van  of  advancing 
Americans,  in  the  taming  of  the  savage  and  the  reclamation  of  the  wil- 
derness. It  was  not  long  before  the  treacherous  jealousy  of  the  Mexican 
government  became  disturbed  at  the  prosperity  of  Kinney's  post;  but  his 
diplomacy  was  as  successful  against  the  Mexican  bandits  as  against  the 
Camanche  robbers,  who  were  the  more  manly  opponents  of  the  two,  and 
many  and  fierce  were  the  combats  of  the  Colonel  and  his  little  band 
against  these  savages,  in  illustration  of  whose  determined  bravery  the 
following  anecdote  is  related  by  our  author  : 

*'  To  give  an  idea  of  the  obstinate  courage  of  the  Camanche,  I  must  cite  one  instance  of 
desperate  resistance  In  a  chie^  A  party  of  tbem  had  been  for  some  time  annoying  the 
settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio.  A  large  force  had  been  collected  to  pursue  them. 
A  battle  ensued  near  the  town ;  manv  were  killed,  and  some  taken  prisoners.  One  chief  and 
his  squaw  shut  themselves  up  in  an  old  Spanish  house,  resolutely  retusing  to  surrender.  The 
command  was  drawn  up  around  the  house,  and  he  must  have  seen  that  every  avenue  of  escape, 
as  well  as  all  hopes  of  success,  was  cut  off.  Wishing  to  spare  him,  they  sent  the  prophet  of 
his  band  to  use  his  influence  to  prevail  upon  him  to  surrender.  He  scorned  their  proposals, 
and  for  an  answer  sent  an  arrow  among  the  troops,  which  killed  one  of  their  men.  His  posi- 
tion was  so  favorable  that  he  killed  seven.  To  get  him  out,  they  made  holes  in  the  root  and 
threw  composition  bails  into  the  house.  Suddenly  he  opened  the  doors,  and  with  desperate 
energy  rusned  forth,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  He  de  ilt  death-blows  to  the 
last,  killing  three  more  before  he  was  shot  down.  One  can  hardly  realize  such  desperate  re- 
sistance from  one  man.  His  squaw  was  killed  during  the  attack.  He  had  buried  ner.  She 
was  found  in  her  simple  grave,  with  the  warrior's  saddle  as  her  tomb-stone." 

Whilst  the  army  was  assembling,  the  active  officer  became  acquainted 
with  much  of  the  character  of  the  frontier  Texians,  whose  limitless  demor- 
alization seems  to  have  been  achieved  only  by  their  reckless  daring,  an 
instance  ot  which  is  given  us  at  page  30: 

"This  land  of  Texas  is  celebrated  for  many  things ;  in  fact,  for  almost  everj'^  thing  but  the 
refinements  of  society.  Among  those  characters  who  have  gained  a  reputation  that  can  only 
die  with  the  history  of  horse-thieves  and  abominable  rascals,  the  name  of  Gamer  stands  con* 
spicuous.  He  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  rascals  in  the  country.  He  held  at  one  t<me  the 
honorable  station  of  high  private  in  the  army  of  Texas.  Feeling  discontented  with  his  posi- 
tion, and  believing  his  light  was  hidden  under  a  bushel,  or  that  he  would  become  nwty  in  the 
art  of  horse  stea.ing,  he  deserted.  Apprehension,  trial,  and  condemnation  followed.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  On  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution  General  Houston  was  present 
The  prisoner  knelt  with  perfect  composure  upon  his  coffin,  before  which  was  the  grave.  He 
requested  permission  not  to  have  h=8  eyes  blinded;  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  look  death  in  the 
face.  The  ceremony  proceeded,  the  "command,  "  ready  I  aim !"  was  given,  when  General 
Houston  reprieved  him.  Gamer  ro«<e  from  his  coffin,  and,  with  perfect  eflrontery  and  sang- 
ffotdf  approached  the  general,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  Furl's  fan,  generaf,  htU  rU  be  —  tfthis  is  not 
carrying  a  joke  a  littlb  too  far :"  and  then  added,  "  If  you  had  shot  me  you  would  have  lost 
the  best  man  in  your  army !" 

Towards  the  month  of  October,  when  there  was  no  talk  of  war,  the 
monotony  of  the  camp  was  relieved  by  indulgence  in  the  chase,  and  rare 
sport  seems  to  have  rewarded  the  enterprise  of  the  officers.  The  nature 
of  the  game  is  displayed  in  the  following  anecdote  : 
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<<  The  seoond  day  we  had  all  returned  to  camp  for  some  grab  except  D.,  -when  we  saw  him 
coining  on  horseback  with  (as  we  supposed)  a  deer  behind  him.  To  our  joy,  inHtead  of  a  deer, 
he  threw  down  an  enormoas  panther.  *  Well  done,  D. ''  was  the  involuntar)'^  exclamation. 
Where  did  you  kill  him?'  *  Under  what  circumstances?'  'Easy,  mybovs:  just  hoidyoar 
horses;  Til  tell  you ;  but  just  tip  me  some  grog,  for  I  am  rather  used  up.  Well,  I  shot  a  hitting 
bi^  buck,  and  saw  it  fall,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  me,  in  a  '  mot.'  Knowing  when  *■  Old 
King  Death'  (name  of  his  rifle)  sends  a  ball  that  it  is  all  up  with  anything  it  hits,  I  gave  myself 
no  uneasiness  about  the  buck,  and  was  crawling  upon  another,  when  I  heard  the  greatest  fuas 
and  growling  where  the  buck  fell,  and  concluded  the  wolves  must  have  got  at  it  I  ran  uj>, 
and  got  with'n  six  feet  before  I  saw  the  cause  of  all  this  conlusion ;  when,  simultaneously  with 
my  sight,  with  a  sharp  cat  growl,  and  desperate  leap,  a  panther  sprang  at  me.  I  had  barely 
time  to  fall  back  a  few  feet,  when  he  brushed  past  me  in  full  leap,  just  missing  my  person, 
lighting  on  the  ground  about  twenty  feet  from  me.    He  instantly  turned  toward  me,  and  pre- 

rkred,  with  teeth  shown,  tail  on  his  back,  and  death  in  his  eye,  to  make  another  sprin^at  mc 
drew  up  *■  King  Death,'  saying,  <  It  is  you  or  It  old  fellow,'  cmcked  away,  and  shot  hint 
throagh*tne  centre  of  the  forehead,  a  little  lower  than  the  eyes.  He  fell,  and  with  some  des- 
perate struggles,  died,  relieving  me  from  rather  an  unpleasant  predicament.'  *  Good,  old  fel- 
low; bring  out  that  bottle  of  Cozzens's  old  brandy ;  none  but  the  best  to  drink  to  the  panther- 
killer.'  It  certainly  was  a  dangerous,  most  fearfully  dangerous  situation.  D.'s  coolness, 
daring,  and  ready  command  of  nerve,  savi?d  his  life.  The  animal  weighed  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  was  seven  feet  eight  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  and  four  feet  high.  *  *  ♦ 
Col.  C.,  of  Texas,  told  me  that,  on  the  Bernard  River,  while  hunting  coons  with  a  friend,  the 
do^  treed,  in  an  immense  live  oak,  something  over  which  they  made  an  unusual  commotion. 
Being  the  youngest,  it  was  his  fate  to  climb  the  tree,  and  gel,  as  they  thought,  the  coon  down. 
The  tree  was  directly  on  the  river  hank,  and  its  horizontal  branches  reached  nearly  acrossw 
The  trees  are  no  saplings  in  that  section  of  country,  the  live  oaks  especially;  for  they  do  say 
that  under  the  shade  of  some,^t;«  hu7idred persons  eoiUd  dine.  #  #  #  He  climbed 
the  tree,  and  crawling  out  on  one  of  the  horizontal  limbs,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the 
coon,  what  should  present  itself,  upon  rising  up  to  look  round,  but  an  immense  spotted  tiger, 
with  eyes  '  like  balls  of  fire.'  What  to  do  was  the  question.  He  could  not  back  out ;  he  dared 
not  drop  into  the  river,  for  it  was  full  of  alligators.  He  fell  npon  thi.<«  plan :  swung  himself  be- 
low tfie  limbj  and  hung  on  by  his  hands  /  The  tiger  walked  over  him,  descended  the  tree, 
and  went  through  a  crowd  of  nine  dogs,  as  fierce  ones  as  there  were  in  Texas,  who  never  even 
growled  at  him." 

Finally,  in  the  progress  of  events,  the  army  in  March,  1846,  got  orders 
to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  march  was  described  as  one  of 
great  hardship,  relieved  only  by  the  apparent  buoyancy  of  the  spirits  of 
the  men,  occasional  wild  boar  hunting,  mustang  catching,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  that  the  great  and  varied  beauties  of  the 
country  afforded.  The  events  of  San  Jacinto  were  recalled  in  passing^ 
the  scene  of  that  memorable  conflict,  where  a  few  determined  freemen 
destroyed  the  army  of  a  despot,  captured  himself,  and  added  a  new 
sovereignty  to  the  number  of  indepetident  nations.  One  would  suppose 
that  the  memory  of  that  day  and  its  results,  a  treaty  acknowledging  the 
Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  of  Texas,  would  have  removed  the  scruples 
in  which  the  gallant  captain  seems  to  have  indulged  as  to  the  right  of 
soil — ^scrupIes  which  occasionally  peep  out  in  such  sentences  as  the  fol- 
lowing, on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  its  destination : 

**  Two  hours  afier  our  arrival,  a  flag  staff  was  erected,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Belknap,  and  soon  the  flag  of  our  country,  a  virgin  one,  was  seen  floating  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Kio  Grande,  proclaiming,  in  a  silent  but  impressive  manner, that  the'  area  of  ireedom'^was 
•gam  e\ tended." 

This  may  be  a  mere  looseness  of  phraseology ;  because  the  simple  fact 
of  moving  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Nueces  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Rio,  keeping  within  a  district  at  that  moment  represented  in  Congress, 
could  not  surely  be  called  *'  again  extending  the  area  of  freedom.'*  Again 
our  author  complains  that  there  was  "  not  ceremony  enough  in  raising  it." 
We  presume  the  ordinary  ceremony  in  raising  the  national  flag  on 
our  soil  was  observed — what  more  was  necessary  ]  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  scruples  of  the  military  etigaged  in  the  campaign  of  1846,  and 
doubtless  derived  from  whig  prints,  were  not  allowed  to  display  them- 
selves to  the  encouragement  of  the  enemy,  a  fear  which  the  following 
might  generate : 

"Our  situation  is  truly  extraordinary:  rii?ht  in  the  enemy's  country  (to  all  appearance,) 
actually  occnpyin;^  th'ur  com  and  cotton  fit^lds,  the  people  of  the  soil  leaving  their  homefl,. 
and  we,  with  a  small  handful  of  men,  marching  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beatings 
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r  the  yery  gons  of  one  of  their  principal  cities^  displaying  the  st&r-spangled  bao- 
in  defiance,  under  their  very  nose ;  and  they,  with  an  army  twice  our  size  m 
lUietly  down  and  make  no  resistauce,  not  the  firat  effort  to  drive  ub  off." 

n,  in  describing  the  first  interview  between  Gen.  Worth  and 
.a  Vega,  our  author  remarks : 

'ral  La  Vega  spoke  of  our  arrival  as  an  act  of  invasion ;  that  the  Mexican  government 
{)on  it  as  such;  and  asked  the  qut^stion,  '  What  would  we  have  done  if  we  had 
ved  so  V  Of  course,  no  reply  could  be  given,  except  that  we  would  have  fought 
s  for  what  we  deemed  our  possessions." 

•erson  understanding  the  rights  of  his  country  and  her  true  inter- 

vould  have  had  a  •*  reply  to  make."  .  Texas,  with  her  whole  houn* 

including  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio,  was  a  part  of  the  United  States, 

t  is  most  strange  if  the  officer  sent  there  to  protect  his  country's  in- 

\  had  no  reply  to  make  when  charged  with  invasion  !     We  must 

'.)e  the  appearance  of  such  views  in  print  mure  to  the  want  of  con- 

.alion  in  a  camp  journal,  than  to  a  denial  of  the  country's  rights, 

"■  particularly  that  in  the  main,  the  soldier  predominates  so  gloriously 

the  political  partisan.     The  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mata/- 

as  is  described  as  follows  : 

The  land  in  this  vicinity  is  cultivated  to  some  extent.    Some  of  us  occupy  cotton  fields, 

com.     The  soil  is  of  the  richest  alluvial  character,  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivfr- 

;  for  sugar  it  cannot  be  surpassed.     The  whole  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  after  the 

lement  of  this  cjucstion,  must  be  rapidly  and  densely  populated.     In  ten  years  this 

tlemeas  will '  smile  and  blossom  like  the  rose.'      How  georgeouuly  rich  the  plantations 

I  be  on  its  banks!     Nearly  every  thin^  grows  here.     In  the  vicimty  of  the  camp  there 

the  remains  of  a  beautiful  garden,  and  in  it  you  have  the  orange,  fig,  banana,  plantain, 

ich,  and  cocoaruut.     It  had  evidently  at  one  time  been  under  high  cultivation,  and  op- 

uiented  with  choice  and  beautifiil  flowers.     This  rich  body  of  land  is  between  thirty- 

o  and  forty  miles  in  width,  and  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  length." 

The  state  of  affairs  between  the  Mexican  army  at  M&tamoras  on  one 
and,  and  the  American  troops  on  the  other,  grew  daily  worse,  owing  to  the 
mbastic  announcements  put  forth  by  the  former,  and  camp-life  presented 
crsified  incident  until  the  announcement  of  the  invasion  of  the  United 
Tea  territory  by  Mexican  troops,  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis.     The 
;  heard  at  Point  Isabel  on  the  3d  of  May,  as  being  fired  in  the  direc- 
of  Matamoras,  awoke  that  determined  energy  which  has   since  en- 
red  battle  and  blood-shed,  seemingly  only  to  acquire  a  new  impulse, 
Maze  with  greater  fierceness.     On  the  7th  of  May  the  army  com- 
fhat  famous  march,  in  the  course  of  which  the  battles  of  Palo 
Heaaca  de  la  Palma,  won  not  only  victory  but  military  character 
!ted  States,  and  high  reputation  for  the  little  band  of  heroes 
llie  results  are  thus  described  : 

'"leneml  had  gained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  best  appointed  army  Mexico 

I-'  field;  confident  of  success  in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  and  with 

.<  force,  at  least  three  to  one.     There  were  two  thuusaud  ti-oops  not  in  the 

,  who  crossed  the  river  the  evening  of  that  day,  expressly  to  join  in  the 

li.     They  were  veterans  of  ttcenty  successfid  battles,  and  in  their  own 

whichever  side  they  fought,  victory  perched.     Every  thing  was  in  their 

.  numbers,  confid'jnce;  and,  yet,  with  all  these,  they  failed.     Ilistorv  does 

.  •!('  striking  battle  than  '  Resaca  de  la  Palma,'  the  battle  of  the  9th  of  May. 

■  ••  tliey  of  victory,  that  Ampuilia,  speaking  to  Captain  Thomton,  who  was 

1.  r,  snid*it  was  utterly  impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise;  that  their 

w  H  sufficient,  independent  of  those  veteran  regiments.'     General  La  Vega 

hi  I  ;my  sum  of  m^ney  in  camp,  he  should  have  con'^idured  it  as  safe  as  if 

o  ;  and  he  would  have,  bet  any  amount  that  no  ten  thousand  men  could 

The  dead,  dying,  and  wounded  were  strewed  in  every  direction. 

IS  purchas<^d  with  the  blood  of  some  gallant  souls." 

r.  nnmrr       ed  those  horrible  atrocities  on  the  part  of 
lone,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are 
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notorious!  Napier,  in  his  celebrated  \9ork  upon  the  Peninsula,  gWea 
ample  details  of  the  treachery,  dishonesty,  gross  falsehood  and  horrible 
cruelty  which  are  inseparable  from  the  Spanish  character.  The  bodies 
of  the  gallant  dead  on  the  battle  fields  were  stripped  and  mutilated  in  a 
most  horribJe  manner,  and  when  Gen.  Taylor  called  the  attention  of  Ri- 
cardo  to  the  matter,  he  replied,  '*  that  the  women  who  followed  the  army, 
and  rancheros,  did  it ;  that  they  could  not  control  them."  The  General 
replied,  "  1  am  coming  over,  and  will  control  them  for  you."  These 
are  prophetic  words.  The  anarchy  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in 
that  line  country  will  be  controlled  by  more  able  hands.  As  the 
troops  landed,  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes  were  for  the  first  time 
flung  to  the  breeze  in  conquered  territory,  the  band  struck  up  **  Yankee 
Doodle,"  while  electrifying  cheers  rang  forth  from  2,000  hearts  devoted 
to  that  '*  bit  of  bunting."  Having  entered  Matamoras,  the  citizens  were 
apparently  friendly.  The  army  was  soon  on  a  good  footing,  and  hospi- 
tals established.     The  following  is  a  glance  at  a  Mexican  court-room  : 

"  In  the  second  stoiy  of  one  of  the  magazines  is  the  Hall  of  Jastice ;  it  occupies  the 
whole  depth  of  the  building.  At  the  lower  end  is  a  railing  enclosing  the  seats  for  the 
judges  and  jury;  in  the  centre  was  a  large  table,  covered  with  red  cloth,  with  three  axm- 
chairs  for  the  judges,  and  one  opposite  for  the  clerk ;  directly  opposite  the  judge's  seat 
was  suspended,  m  a  frame,  the  arms  of  Mexico;  on  each  side,  along  the  walls,  were  six 
seats,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  for  the  jury.  We  were  told  we  were  in  the  *  Holj-  of 
Holies,'  and,  if  we  had  entered  it  in  this  unceremonious  manner  two  weeks  since,  im- 
prisonment would  have  been  our  least  punishment." 

The  citizens  of  Matamoras  gradually  grew  less  shy,  and  their  proceed- 
ings are  depicted  as  follows  : 

''The  ^ood  citizens  are  becoming  more  at  home  with  us;  many  of  the  genteel  classes 
are  showing  themselves.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  among  them — some  most  stri- 
kingly beautiful  faces.  They  lead  a  most  luxuriant  life,  at  least  I  call  it  so;  and  if  any  of 
my  readers  have  inhabited  a  southern  clime,  and  felt  the  enervating  effects  of  the  climate, 
they  will  agree  with  me.  They  sit  all  day  long  in  buildings  with  thick  walls  and  brick 
floors,  with  their  beautiful  suits  of  hair  nicely  braided  and  tied  up,  having  the  least  quantity 
of  dress  you  can  possibly  fancy ;  and  in  the  evening  they  emerge  like  bees  from  their 
hives,  take  possession  of  their  balconies,  and  eiyoy  one  of  the  most  delicious  evening,  cli- 
mates that  God  has  ever  granted  to  poor  mortals.  I  apply  this,  of  course,  to  the  better  class, 
for  the  filth  of  the  other  is  not  endurable.  They  are  very  sociable,  and  will  permit  you  to 
stop  at  their  lattice  windows  and  gaze  on  their  beautiful  faces,  whether  from  sheer  lazi- 
ness, or  love  of  admiration,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  If  you  are  a  lover  of  nature — 
nnadomed — ^you  can  gratify  your  taste  ty  walkiup  up  to  Fort  Paredes  any  pleasant  eve- 
ning, and  witness  the  &ir  ones  bathing  in  the  Rio  Grande;  no  offence  is  takeu  by  looking 
at  them  enjoying  their  aquatic  amusements." 

The  army,  after  receiving  the  reinforcements  of  volunteers  and  supplies, 
commenced  its  march  under  circumstances,  and  through  a  country  as 
follows : 

"  The  Mexicans  say  there  has  been  a  special  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  oar 
favor,  causing  the  river  to  rise  so  tliat  we  can  transport  our  troops  and  supplies  to  Camareo 
without  any  trouble.  If  they  really  think  so,  the  omen  must  be  any  thing  but  favorable 
to  their  cause.  It  certainly  never  was  intended  this  lovely  land,  rich  in  every  production, 
with  a  climate  that  exceeds  any  thing  the  imagination  can  conceive  of,  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  aegenerate  race.  The  finger  of  Fate  points,  if  not  to  their 
eventual  extinction,  to  the  time  when  they  will  cease  to  he  owners,  and  when  the  An^o- 
American  race  will  nUe  with  republican  simplicity  and  justice,  aland  literally  * flowmg 
with  milk  and  honey ;'  who  will,  by  their  superior  mental,  if  not  physical  abilities — hT 
their  energy  and  gfha-head-a-tiveTiexs,  which  no  sufferings  or  privations  can  retard,  which 
shines  alike  in  the  frozen  re^ons  of  the  North  and  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  South, 
render  available  the  surprising  fertility  of  the  soil,  its  immense  mineral  wealth,  and  popu- 
late the  country  with  a  race  of  men  who  wiU  prove  the  infinite  goodness  of  our  Maker  in 
creating  nothing  but  what  is  for  use  and  some  good  purpose. 

"  No  part  of  Texas  passes  in  fertility,  or  equals  in  salubrity,  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  river  courses  its  way  from  the  mountains  through  a  varied  climate,  which  will  pro- 
duce any  thing,  from  wheat  to  sugar  and  cotton.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  rich  srrowth  of 
vines.    The  mekm  flourishes,  and  our  camp  is  daily  supplied  with  fine  water-meloiu.    The 
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region  of  coTintry  is  boimd  to  be  settled  very  rapidly;  if  nothing  else  points  it  out  as  a  de- 
Binible  location,  the  fact  of  the  Rio  Grande  being  really  a  navigable  stream  is  sufficient. 
In  point  of  health,  few  regions  can  surpass  it.  There  are  no  causes  for  disease ;  there  are 
no  swamps,  which,  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  throw  out  their  poisonous  miasma ;  the 
btuiks  are  high,  and  the  country  pre.ser>'es  that  character  to  the  Colorado.  Let  this  boun- 
dary be  settled,  and  there  will  be  a  tide  of  emi^tion  to  this  favored  region  rarely  equaled. 
If  some  of  oiu"  northern  farmers  would  settle  nere,  they  could  make  one  flower-ffarden  of 
the  river  banks,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  Cultivation  can  be  carried  on  by  white 
labor,  I  think,  beyond  a  doubt.  No  summer  climate  can  exceed  it  in  loveliness;  the  ever- 
Ia.stiiig  breeze  deprives  the  sun  of  much  of  its  heat.  Such  evenings !  Such  a  mom !  Young 
people  should  come  here  to  make  love ;  the  old  should  emigrate  and  rejuvenate  them- 
selves. To  the  former  I  say,  the  moon  shines  with  such  bewitching  sweetness,  no  matter 
how  determined  they  may  be  to  live  and  die  maids,  they  wiU  find  it  impossible  to  resist 
*  the  little  god  ;*  to  the  latter,  some  of  the  romance  of  their  early  days  will  be  renewed, 
and  their  frames  in\ngoratcd  by  the  ocean  breeze,  which  comes  eve%  evening,  laden  with 
coolness  and  heiJth."  #  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  After  marching  four  miles  through  thick  chaparral,  we  ascended  another  table  or  shelf 
of  land  which  was  somewhat  less  humid.  Passed  a  few  indifferently-cultivated  ranches; 
the  soil  was  very  rich,  and  the  growth  of  mesquite  abundant.  About  seven  miles  from 
the  city,  entered  a  beautiful  oblong  prairie ;  in  the  centre  was  an  extensive  slash,  fiUed 
with  every  s|iecies  of  plover ;  a  laree  herd  of  horses  dashing  through  the  water  gave  ani- 
mation to  the  scene.  Encamped,  after  a  march  of  twelve  miles,  on  the  borders  of  a  pretty 
pond,  the  grazing  was  capital,  and  the  men  refreshed  themselves  by  bathing."      #     # 

"  Stopped  *  to  noon*  at  a  pond,  near  which  was  a  miserable  *  jacal.*  Two  remarkably 
fine-lookmg  Mexican  women  and  a  girl  of  eighteen  gave  us  something  to  look  at :  the 
eldest  was  on  her  knees  at  the  metat-stone,  grinding  com,  making  it  up  into  cakes,  and 
baking  tortillas  upon  a  plate  of  sheet-iron.  Tortillas  are  the  universal  food  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. The  process  of  makifig  it  is  simple  enough :  the  com  is  soaked  until  the  hidl  comes 
off,  rendering  it  so  soft  that  it  is  easily  ground  on  a  metat-stone  with  a  stone  roller.  The 
metat  is  a  species  of  burr-stone.  The  com,  as  fast  as  ground,  is  made  up  into  thin  cakes, 
and  immediately  baked,  making  a  very  palatable  bread ;  combined  with  milk,  they  are 
delicious.  In  this  miserable  building  were  relics  of  better  days,  in  the  shape  of  a  glass 
candle-shade,  and  a  plaster  figure,  a  fittle  boy,  pencil  in  hand,  writing  on  a  tablet."     #    * 

"  We  encamped  at  Maguclla;  one  would  tliink,  from  the  name,  it  was  a  town,  but  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  country  to  give  names  to  simple  ranchos.  and  generally  to  those  which 
are  used  as  camping  places,  from  the  fact  of  tneir  ha>nng  water.  The  proprietor  of  this 
lived  at  Matamoras :  he  owns,  in  one  body,  four  leagues  of  land,  and  has  quite  a  number 
of  *  peones'  to  cultivate  it ;  some  of  the  latter  were  beautiful  girls.  This  *  peone*  system  is 
fully  e(|ual  to  our  slavery  ;  work  for  the  sake  of  redemption  is  sinfully  held  out  to  the  for- 
mer, and  never  thought  of  by  the  latter.  The  men  suffered  for  the  want  of  water: 
marched  eighteen  miles."        *  #  #  ♦ 

**  Debouching  from  the  chaparral,  we  ascended  much  higher  ground,  and,  changing  our 
course  to  the  northwest,  entered  upon  a  beautiful  rolling  prairie.  Thunder-storms  passed 
all  around  us,  cooling  the  air,  making  it  the  most  pleasant  march  we  have  had.  Vast 
numbers  of,  to  me,  strange  flowers  presented  themselves,  and  the  flowering  acacia  scented 
the  air  with  its  vanilla  perfume :  the  flower  is  white  and  globular. 

*'  Stopped  *  to  noon*  at  a  rancho,  where  I  saw  the  greatest  number  of  fat,  uffly  girls  sitting 
on  a  bed,  tailor  fashion,  sewing,  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  Mexico.  One  old  woman  was 
spinning  yarn  with  a  h;md-8piiidle.  No  wonder  they  charge  such  exorbitant  prices,  if  all 
that  labor  is  bestowed  upon  spinning  the  wool.  What  would  our  Yankees,  with  all  their 
machinery,  think  of  this  primitive  manner  of  preparing  the  raw  material.  The  yard  was 
hung  with  pieces  of  rawhide,  stretched  from  posts,  hung  with  jerked  beef,  of  which  we  all 
took  tjood  care  to  lay  in  a  plentiful  supply.     Encamped  six  miles  beyond  the  rancho.**  *  # 

"  Within  seven  miles  of  Rcynosa  we  passed  over  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  hills  were  overtopped  by  others,  until  they  united  in  the  crest  of 
a  mountain.  The  hills  were  of  limestone  formation,  and  ran  in  ndges  toward  the  river. 
I  was  probably  more  struck  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  from  the  fact  of 
having  been  Hcparated  so  long  from  any  thing  like  a  mountain  or  valley,  among  which  my 
boyhood's  early  days  were  spent.  The  men  suflered  excessively,  the  heat  was  intense, 
and  their  thirst  was  only  increased  by  their  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  no  water 
could  be  obtained.  A  league  off  we  saw  the  belfry  of  the  Cathedral.  It  was  to  us  like  a 
sail  to  a  shipwrecked  mariner ;  it  inspired  hope,  made  those  who  were  cheerful  still  hap- 
pier, and  braced  up  the  weary. 

**  We  encamped  alx)ve  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  half-past  3  P.  M.,  having 
marched  twenty-one  miles.  Directly  after  sunset  I  strolled  up  to  the  town.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  high  bluff,  which  runs  almost  to  the  river.  Some  rich  bottom-land  inter- 
venes, the  cultivation  of  which  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  plitce.  The  Plaza  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  The  town  boasts  of  a  Cathedral,  with  two  discordant  bells,  which, 
just  as  I  entered  the  square,  were  tolled  for  vespers.  At  the  first  sound,  all  heads  were  un- 
covered in  mute  and  sdent  adoration  of  that  Being  to  whom  we  owe  our  existence.    There 
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"WBs  something  in  the  act  which  at  the  time  strack  me  with  awe.  At  that  moment,  in  difie- 
rent  parts  of  the  world,  millions  of  God's  creatures  were  (lerforraing  the  same  act  of  adonir 
tion.  All  the  buildiuge  of  any  pretension  presented  a  dilapidated  or  unfinished  appear- 
ance. Many  have  been  commenced  on  a  grand  scale,  and  suddenly  8topiH3d,  looking  as  if 
the  proprietors  had  suddenly  changed  their  mind,  failed,  or  died ;  and  yet  thLs  very  ailapi- 
dation  adds  to,  and  throws  amund  them  an  interest  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be  dift* 
possessed.  Beyond  the  Flaza  most  of  the  buildings  are  the  common  '  jacal.'  Those  of  any 
pretensions  are  built  of  limestune  ;  it  is  the  soft  limestone  which  indurates  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  which,  when  fresh  from  the  quarry,  can  be  sawed  into  any  shape.  Oa 
nearly  every  street  you  find  quantities  of  the  stone  ready  for  building,  giving  evidence 
that  at  one  time  there  existed  an  intendon  of  pushing  forward  the  hnprovemeuts  of  the 
place  with  vigor,  which  now  only  remain  as  moniunents  of  their  imbecility  and  want  of 
enterprise,  it  is  very  clean  ;  they  cannot  help  themselves  in  this  respect  if  they  would ; 
for  Providence,  in  his  kindness,  sends  rain,  which  washes  oiT  every  tiling  like  tilth.  The 
women  were  well  Armed,  rather  good-looking,  and  unusi  a'ly  tidy  in  their  appearance 
It  is  quite  ancient,  and  contains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  named  after  Gen- 
eral Reynosa,  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  army.  Captain  SSwartwout,  with  his  compauj  of 
the  2d  Artillery,  garrisons  the  place."  *  ♦  #  # 

"  Our  attempts  at  speaking  Spanish  are  truly  amusing ;  talk  it  you  must,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  or  you  fail  making  your  bargain.  The  laughable  attempts  we  make  remind  me 
of  an  anecdute  which  I  heard  at  Corpus  Christi.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Clifton,  a  vaga- 
bond '  leg,'  hud  lost  his  horse  ;  going  to  look  for  him  in  the  chaparral,  he  met  a  Mexican 
upon  a  similar  expedition.  Thinking  he  might  be  of  service  to  him,  he  accosted  him 
with 

'  Look  here,  my  man,  have  you  seen  any  thing  of  a  d — d  caballo  a  baroosing  about  here, 
with  a  cabittra  on  his  neck?' 

*  No  entiende,  senor.' 

*  Don't  understand !     Why,  the  d — dfool  don* I  know  his  own  language  I*  "     ♦        ♦ 

**  September  1st.  At  8  A.  M.,  sun  broiling  hot,  we  were  ordered  to  strike  our  tents^ 
with  the  intimation  we  would  start  at  10  o'clock.  Tents  were  accordingly  struck ;  biit  at 
10  o'clock  no  mules  made  their  appearance,  nor  did  they  until  2  V,  M.  In  the  meantime 
we  spent  a  most  aniu)ying  mornmg;  exposed,  without  any  shade,  to  the  noon-day  sun. 
When  the  mules  arrived,  our  baggage  was  shown  to  the  arrieros,  and  we  were  oixlered 
not  to  touch  it,  or  give  any  orders  regarding  its  disposition.  They  applied  themselves  to 
loading  very  scientifically,  but  very  deliberately,  I  may  almost  say,  lazdy,  compared  with 
the  prompt  movements  of  our  men.  The  following  is  the  modus  openmdi  of  packing : 
The  baggage  is  carefully  selected  and  piled  in  a  row;  the  mule  is  brought  up  by  an  arri- 
ero,  and  the  tapoho  ^leather  blindj  immediately  put  on  it.  This  blinding  is  uuivei^al 
whenever  the  mule  is  to  be  loaded,  causing  it  to  stand  still.  The  arriero  carries  a  leather 
tapoho  in  his  hand,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  leather  thongs,  answers  admirably 
for  a  whip.  The  pack-saddle  is  an  immense  pad,  stuffed  with  hay  or  wool,  tightly  girted 
on,  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  ;  on  the  top  some  matting  is  placed.  The  one 
"who  bliuds  holds  the  mule ;  another  seizes  a  package,  puts  it  on  the  side  of  the  mule  fur- 
thest from  him,  which  is  received  and  held  by  another  arriero ;  another  pnckage,  selected 
with  great  care  with  regard  to  the  weight,  is  placed  upon  the  opiK)site  side  of  the  mule, 
and  the  two  packages  (called  a  cargo^  tied  by  the  lasso ;  over  all,  to  bind  it,  is  paiised  a 
very  broad  belt,  with  any  quantity  of  lariats  attached,  which  is  secui-ed  secundum  arlem^ 
The  pack  is  then  completed,  and  the  mule  is  turned  loo>e,  and  joins  a  horse  with  a  bell 
around  its  neck,  which  they  always  follow.  Another  and  another  is  bniught  up,  l(»adcd, 
and  turned  loose.  The  arrieros,  with  their  large  8ombren>s  and  leather  aprons,  uiulea, 
and  the  process  of  loading,  formed  a  busy  and  lively  picture.  Eight  mules  wore  as^ignedl 
to  each  company."  #  ♦  #  ♦ 

*'  I  am  perfectly  distrusted  with  this  primitive  transportation  ;  wliei*e  wagons  arc  prac- 
ticable, it  IS  a  perfect  humbug;  your  hands  are  completely  tied  with  them.  The  atTieros 
must  have  daylight  to  pack,  and  the  result  is,  the  command  is  forced  to  march  dufing  the 
heat  of  the  day,  or  the  train  must  be  left  behind,  thereby  running  the  risk  of  its  being  at- 
tackeilandcutoff."  *  «  ;»  * 

"  Upon  our  arrival  we  were  visited  by  Mexicans  with  leche  (milk)  and  pollas  (cliickens) 
for  sale.  One  donkey  brouglit  in  a  load  which,  combined  with  his  personal  anpea  -cince, 
was  hard  to  beat.  What  would  my  readers  say  to  a  man,  two  boys,  and  a  kia  upon  one 
poor,  mean-looking  jack!  the  kid  bleating  so  piteously  that,  if  he  was  puiTha^ied  aud 
killed,  the  purchascir  must  have  had  an  adamantine  heart  or  a  devil  of  an  appetite,  which  lat- 
ter covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  We  were  visited  by  one  real  ])atriarch  of  a  jack ;  whether 
it  was  intended  for  us,  or  the  female  mules,  I  dinna  ken.  The  mellifluous  notes  of  his 
delicate  voice,  while  serenatling,  ^'•re  striking ;  and  any  fair  mnless  who  could  resist  its 
supplicating,  besseching  accent,  must  have  been  unnltuued  to  love.  Saw  a  hog  with  a 
thick  coat  of  fur  instead  of  hair.  The  land  over  which  we  marched  was  very  rich,  and 
Busceptible  of  high  cultivation.  #  *  #  * 

"  The  Salado  is  a  small  stream,  at  this  time  nearly  dry ;  the  water  was  good,  and  running 
oyer  sand  and  pebbles.    Previous  to  reaching  the  stream,  we  passed  over  the  bed  of 
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another  creek  or  bend  of  the  Salado,  in  which  were  found  deposits  of  marine  formation,  in 
the  shape  of  oyater-«AeZ/«,  now  turned  into  flint,  some  of  immense  size;  one  was  eighteen 
inches  long  by  six  broad.  The  bed  of  the  omter  was  not  proportiouately  large.  Doctor  8. 
brought  me  one  sixty-four^  which  I  thought  might  clearly  be  entitled  to  the  appellatioo, 
par  excellence,  of  the  governor  oyster ^  without  any  reference  to  the  eighteen  by  six.  The 
uhabitants  of  this  country  about  that  time  must  have  had  some  exquisite  stews  and  broila. 

"  Stopped  some  time  at  the  Salado.  It  being  but  three  miles  from  Mier,  I,  with  two 
friends,  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  town ;  we  jumped  on  our  horses  and  dashed  off 
right  merrily.  The  face  of  the  country  was  very  rolluig,  at  times  rocky,  and  always  pic- 
turesque. We  approached  the  town  from  the  east ;  within  half  a  mile  it  suddenly  burst 
upon  us.  Its  appearance  was  strikingly  beautiful ;  the  towers  of  its  two  Cathedi'als.  and  long 
line  of  buildings,  all  white-washed,  wore  a  fit  emblem  of  the  puritv  of  the  climate.  As  we 
approached  some  little  of  the  picturesque  disappeared.  In  the  suourbs  we  passed  the  hum- 
ble abode  (sun-dried  brick)  cottages,  with  thatched  roofs ;  proceeding,  we  ascended  a  hill 
and  entered  quite  a  dilapidated  Plaza,  having  one  Cathedral.  Further  on  we  passed 
through  another  Plaza,  which  was  'uue  autre  chose.'  The  buildings  surrounding  it  were 
in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  constructed  with  an  eye  to  regularity ;  the  walls  were  im- 
mensely thick,  with  flat  roofs  (azotea) ;  the  streets  were  narrow y  but  clean,  presenting  de- 
cidedly a  much  more  creditable  appeaimice  than  any  I  have  yet  seen. 

"  The  town  is  situated  u[)on  the  sides  and  top  of  a  limestone  hill,  upon  the  right  bank  of 
a  small  stream,  variously  named  the  Alcantero,  Alnmo,  and  Micr  River.  The  former  is  the 
proper  name  for  it,  and  was  the  original  name  of  the  town  until  some  general,  expecting  to 
band  his  name  down  to  ]>o8terity,  with  its  never  crumbling  buildings,  aflixed  his  to  it. 
Its  population,  and  that  of  its  suburbs,  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  five  hundred.  It  boasts 
of  two  Cathedrals;  that  in  the  dilapidated  Plaza  is  closed,  having  no  priest.  It  is  said  to 
be  richly  decorated:  being  closed,  our  curiosity  could  not  be  gratified.     The  build uigs 

fenerally  have  an  antique  appearance,  which  throws  around  them  an  indefinable  interest 
visited  the  Cathedral  in  the  main  Plaza.  It  is  a  large  mass  of  masonry,  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  sixty  feet  front,  surrounded  by  a  very  thick  and  high  wall ;  there  is  one 
main  aisle,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  grand  altar.  Upon  either  side,  near  the  door  and 
grand  altar,  ai*e  four  alcoves,  twenty  feet  deep  by  twelve  broad,  in  which  are  altars,  making 
nve  altars  in  the  church.  The  decorations  were  very  creditable,  although  not  rich;  the 
walls  were  hmig  with  paintings,  some  of  which  were  fine  specimens  of  the  art.  It  boasts 
of  an  organ,  and  a  belfry  with  a  fine  chime  of  bells. 

"The  inhabitants  are  much  more  cleanly  than  any  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  did  not  note  a 
solitary  instance  oi  hunting  deer  in  each  other  s  heads.  Mier  is  celebrated  for  its  pretty 
iwomen.  We  saw  two  beautiful  girls  at  a  house  where  we  obtained  some  eg^s  and  claret. 
I  never  have  seen  more  magnificent  suits  of  hair ;  their  arms  and  hands  were  taultless ;  and 
with  their  bewitchiugly  tender  eyes,  and  their  persons  arrayed  in  their  dishabille,  they  were 
fit  subjects  for  the  artist." 

These  random  extracts  give  an  idea  of  the  scenes  that  presented 
tbemselves  to  a  quick  sighted  and  active  officer  of  an  invading  army,  in 
its  progress  through  a  country  which  perhaps  has  varied  little  in  its 
aspect  since  Cortez  and  his  band  were  stimulated  in  their  daring  march 
on  a  similar  errand,  by  the  native  wealth  of  a  country  which  the  descend* 
ants  have  since  failed  to  develope. 

The  Mexican  people  appear  to  be  remarkable,  mostly,  for  tbeir  indo- 
lence and  ignorance.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  a  consequence  of  the  other, 
and  exposes  them  to  all  the  evils  which  the  infamous  deceptions  of  their 
oppressors  bring  upon  them.  They  are,  apparently,  a  light-hearted  and 
frivolous  people — imbued,  as  far  as  the  Spanish  character  predominates, 
with  the  most  cowardly  and  ferocious  vindictives.  A  marked  instance  of 
this  trait  in  the  Spaniards  was  afforded  at  the  capture  of  Mexico,  when 
the  dastardly  chief  having,  with  50,000  well-armed  men,  been  driven  from 
the  strongest  defences  by  less  than  9,000,  in  his  shameful  (light  from  the 
city  he  could  not  defend,  released  and  armed  3,000  malefactors  confined 
in  the  prison,  to  assassinate  the  troops  whose  progress  he  could  not  resist. 
The  person  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  conduct  ought  never  to  have  had 
power,  even  over  felons,  in  any  way.  Such  moral  obliquity  is  inherent 
in  the  Spanish  character.  We  remember  reading  an  authentic  anecdote 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  in  substance  as  follows  : — "  A  brave  French  Gene- 
ral was  made  prisoner;  and,  being  an  estimable  man,  the  only  stay  of  his 
family,  his  son,  a  boy  of  12  years,  made  his  appearance  at  the  quarters  of 
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the  Spanish  captor,  goliciting  his  father's  life,  which  was  refased.  After 
repeated  importunities,  the  Spanish  General  asked  the  boy  if  he  would 
give  one  of  his  ears  to  redeem  his  father's  life,  and  was  answered,  "  yes !" 
Whereupon  the  savage,  with  his  own  sword,  cut  off  the  ear,  "Now," 
said  he,  "  if  I  release  your  father,  are  you  willing  to  lose  the  other  ?'* 
The  boy  again  manfully  said  "  yes !"  and  again  the  insensate  savage 
smote  off  an  ear.  He  then  turned  the  bleeding  and  heart-broken  boy 
forth  to  witness  his  father's  death,  saying,  "  that  the  parent  of  such  a 
youth  was  too  dangerous  to  Spain  to  live."  Such  is  Spanish  character, 
seek  it  under  what  phase  you  will;  and  the  propensities  of  Ampudia  to 
boil  heads  in  oil,  with  the  barbarities  of  the  ''  raucheros,"  the  infamous 
atrocities  of  Santa  Anna  and  other  chiefs,  afford  no  evidence  that  aught 
but  the  worst  features  predominate  in  mixed  races.  The  Indian  race  are 
docile  and  less  vindictive ;  their  animosity  arises  from  the  conduct  of  the 
chiefs. 

**  When  we  marched  thronsh  the  town,  (Marin,)  it  was  nearly  deserted ;  a  death-like, 
painful  silence  reigned  throughout ;  most  of  the  houses  were  closed  and  barred.  It  waa 
a  deserted  village.  One  might  judge,  on  a  miniature  scale,  what  were  Napoleon's  feelings 
while  riding  through  the  deserted  streets  of  Moscow.  When  our  advance  arriveti.  the 
enemy  had  left ;  their  cavalry  had  been  previously  seen  lining  one  street  and  the  Plaza, 
and  were  computed  at  a  thousand.  They  are  under  the  command  of  General  Torrejon, 
and  bivouackeu  in  the  city  last  night.  Previous  to  their  departui'e,  they  drove  nearly  all 
the  citizens  out  of  the  town,  and,  as  usual,  carried  with  tUem  the  public  functionaries. 
They  appear  to  delight  in  annoying  the  people ;  unable,  or  too  cowardly  to  protect  them, 
they  taxe  pleasure  in  driving  them  from  their  homes,  and  causing  them  to  endure  all  the 
evils  and  sufferings  they  can  possibly  inflict,  hoping,  I  presume,  by  such  means  to  stir  up 
within  them  a  hatred  for,  and  opposition  to  us,  which  they  in  their  hearts  possess,  but  have 
not  the  courage  to  display.  Most  of  the  people  fled  to  the  chapparal ;  but  after  wo 
passed  through,  and  before  we  encamped,  a  few  commenced  returning.  I  saw  aomo 
leading  back  pigs  which  they  had  tied  and  taken  with  them  ;  others  driving  goats,  and 
some  returning  on  horse  and  mule  back — ^men,  women,  and  children,  some  tbree  deep, 
on  the  same  animal.'' 

Such  is  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  and  such  the  means  by  which 
they  seek  to  prevent  that  personal  contact  between  the  Mexicans  and  the 
American  force  sent  to  purge  forth  the  Spaniards.  The  people  have, 
apparently,  but  few  amusements,  and  are  mostly  pleased  with  the  rudest 
pastimes,  the  most  popular  of  which  is  described  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  evening,  a  large  party  of  us  went  to  Puntagaida,  to  get  up  a  fandango.  Oa 
my  way,  a  crowd  of  happy  Mexican  lads  surrounded  my  pony,  crying  most  merri'y, 
'  Fandango  !'  *  rancho  fandango  !'  *  bonita,  senoritas  !'  We  waited  a  long  time  for  tho 
girls  to  collect ;  they  rarely  commence  until  10  o'clock — quite  fashionable.  To  our  great 
disappointment,  it  rained  and  became  quite  muddy,  depriving  us  of  the  dance,  as  they 
dance  in  the  open  air.  The  moon  rising  about  the  time  it  rained,  a  beautiful  lunar  bow. 
together  with  a  secondary  one,  were  visible.  Two  '  monte'  banks  were  in  full  operation 
— one  oat  of  doors ;  the  cards  were  dealt  on  a  *  poncho/  a  man  holding  a  candle,  and  a 
large  crowd  surrounding  the  dealer.  The  other  was  in  one  of  their  mud-houses,  where 
the  heat  of  the  room  truly  made  it  a  *  hell.'  All  appeared  absorbed  in  the  game,  both 
men  and  women ;  and  their  last  cent  was  staked  and  lost  with  the  utmost '  sang  froid.' 
The  boy  who  gained  his  sixpence  by  selling  a  bundle  of  grass  in  the  morning,  lost  it 
at  the  '  bank'  in  the  evening.    Gambling  is  a  perfect  mania  with  them."      *        #         # 

**  Determined  to  see  a  fandango,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  village  in  the  evening.  Wo 
waited  some  time  until  the  moon  rose,  when  the  girls  made  their  appearance.  The  firat 
dance  was  a  waltz,  in  which  none  but  the  Mexicans  were  engaged.  An  old  humpbacked 
Mexican,  seated  in  a  straight,  high-backed  wooden  chair,  with  the  clear  moonlight  fall 
upon  him,  called  forth  tolerably  fair  music  from  his  violin.  It  was  a  slow,  graceful  waltz, 
and  in  elegance  of  motion  the  senoritas  will  bear  comparison  with  some  ot  our  northern 
belles.  They  continued  it  fifteen  minutes,  without  cessation.  I  did  not  see  a  pretty  face, 
but  all  had  good  figures,  and  were  graceful.  One  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  wud  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  scene.  Twenty  or  thirty  couple,  waltzing  in  the  open  air,  the  crowd 
of  men  surrounding  them,  some  smoking,  others  listlessly  reclining  upon  the  ground ; 
under  one  porch  a  '  moute'  bank  in  full  olast ;  on  the  outer  edge  ol'  the  circle,  occupied 
by  the  dancers,  another  bank,  whose  flickering  light  gave  a  wild  and  brigand  expre«aiaii 
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oar  inqairy  whether  they  ooold  gives  ns  Bdioner,  they  reptied  they  had  something  already 
to  the  fiiceft  of  the  betters ;  two  stalls,  with  sweet  bread  for  sale,  to  which,  at  the  end  of 
each  dance,  yoar  fair  partner  expects  to  be  treated ;  the  moon ;  the  irregular  thatched 
roofs  of  the  low  and  qaaint '  jacals ;'  the  old  fiddler ;  and  you  have  a  scene  worthy  the  pen- 
cil of  any  artist.  #  #  #  # 

"  The  next  dance  many  of  the  officers  took  partners,  and  tried  to  introduce  an  Ameri' 
eanized  fandango ;  but  however  willing  the  ffirU  were,  their  utter  ignorance  of  our  style 
made  it  no  go.  The  next,  I  selected  the  belle  ;  but,  with  all  my  accurate  calling  oflT,  we 
made  another  fiulure.  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  entertain  my  partner;  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  language,  bat,  having  picked  up  a  word  or  two,  I  thought  I  would  make  the  best  use 


that  ?  try  it  again.*  My  Spanish  evaporated  like  the  dew  from  before  the  sun,  and,  spite 
of  myself,  I  had  to  join  in  a  hearty  laugh.  However,  I  did  not  make  such  a  bad  hit,  after 
all,  for  they  do  not  expect  to  be  entertained,  and,  if  you  spoke,  the  chances  are  they 
would  not  reply.  The  more  we  became  mixed  ap  and  confused,  the  greater  the  pleasure 
of  the  crowd ;  for  every  extraordinary  effort,  *  mucho  baeno*  saluted  us  from  all  quarters. 
I  left  them  in  a  gale  of  spirits.    Having  to  march  at  daybreak,  I  wanted  some  sleep.   *  # 

"  The  town,  oeralvo,  is  sitnated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  partly  upon  the  side  of  a  white 
limestone  hill ;  but  the  larger  portion  is  in  a  beautiful  level  on  its  base,  through  which 
courses  a  bold,  running  stream,  winding  its  way  through  the  town,  and  carrying  water 
by  artificial  ditches  into  the  yard  of  everv  family.  The  houses  are  low,  with  '  azotea' 
roofs,  built  of  *  adobes*  of  a  blue  color,  which  imparts  a  very  pleasing  efiect;  some  are 
built  of  blue  limestone,  and  all  are  little  fortresses  within  themselves.  Nearly  every  house 
has  a  garden,  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  fig,  peach,  and  pomegranate  are  in  the  greatest 
abundAnce;  besides  the  yards,  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  lined  with  them,  and  the 
lemon,  orange,  and  peccan.  The  latter  are  immense  trees,  covering  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  inviting  one  to  enjoy  their  cool  and  deli&htful  shade  :  one  of  them  must  have 
measured  five  feet  through.  The  Plaza  is  large  and  clean :  the  steeple  of  the  unfinished 
Cathedral  had  more  pretensions  to  architectural  beautv  than  any  I  nave  yet  seen.  It  is 
decidedly  the  neatest  and  most  picturesque  town  I  nave  noted ;  that  bold,  clear,  cool 
stream  flowin«^  through  it,  and  bridged  in  eveiy  direction,  is  of  itself  beautiful.  It  is  im- 
possible to  feel  the  heat ;  for,  if  the  house  is  disagreeable,  take  a  water-melon,  so  under 
the  huge  peccan,  rest  thyself  beside  that  rushing,  bubbling  stream,  and  you'll  all  but 
freeze.  Its  population  is  between  one  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred.  The  valley  appears 
to  be  surrounded  by  mountains.  Far  ofi"  in  the  west  we  see  the  mountains  of  Monterey, 
and  they  tower  to  far  above  these  we  have  so  long  had  in  view  that  these  may  be  con- 
fidered  Hltle  one».  #  #  #  # 

**  We  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  silver  mines  of  Ceralvo,  which  are  considered  quite 
rich.  The  Indians  have  been  such  a  scourge  to  this  country,  they  have  not  only  prevented 
its  settlement,  but  have  stopped  the  working  of  the  mines."  #  #  #^ 

**  Some  few  of  our  men  were  taken  prisoners  during  the  action.  General  Ampudia  had 
them  brought  to  him,  and  questioned  them  himself;  after  askins  one  of  them  our  strength, 
number  of  cannon,  &C.9  he  wanted  to  know  what  efiect  bis  proclamation  had  made  among 
our  men ;  whether  some  of  them  had  not  been  inclined  tos  desert.  '  Oh,  no  V  replied  he,  'they 
were  not  so  ^reen  as  that.'  The  expression  green  being  rather  above  the  General's  Eng- 
lish, another  interpreter  was  brought  in  to  explain  this  monstrous  word.  This  interpreter 
was  a  captain,  who  six  months  ago  was  a  private  in  our  ranks.  When  questioned  to  ex- 
plain the  word,  *Why,'  said  he,  *  they  were  not  such  d — dfooU*  (Mem — 'Green,' an 
Americanism,  not  well  understood  by  Mexican  generals,  signifying  d — dfooL) 
^  "  Walkbg  through  the  streets,  and  perceiving  a  barber's  sign,  I  thought  I  would  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  shampoo.  I  entered,  and  told  him  to  shampoo  me.  I  saw  by  his  look 
that  he  did  not  exactly  understand  me,  and  as  I  could  speak  no  Spaniiih,  and  he  no  Eng- 
lish, I  had  to  resort  to  signs,  and  flattered  myself  I  had  made  my  wants  known.  I 
sat  me  down,  and  in  a  moment  discovered  he  had  never  performed  the  operation.  Being 
in  for  it,  I  thought  I  would  see  what  the  fellow  would  do.  He  brought  a  basin,  scooped 
to  fit  my  neck,  and  commenced  washing  my  head  with  water.  To  explain  to  him  that  I 
wanted  my  head  well  scratched,  I  had  to  operate  myself;  and  as,  by  this  time,  he  had 
wet  my  shirt,  I  jumped  up  in  utter  diHgust,  dried  m;  head,  and,  without  the  first  drop  of 
perfume,  paid  my  quarter  and  *  travelled,'  determined  to  let  the  first  trial  satisfy  me  that 
the  barbers  of  Monterey  had  not  become  sufficiently  civilized  to  understand  the  refined 
art  of  shampooing." 

"  I  have  bad  several  hunts ;  blue-winged  teal  and  snipe,  for  a  few  days  gave  ns  some 
fine  sport.  On  one  of  our  hunts  we  followed  a  slash  until  we  reached  the  small  village  of 
San  Francisco.  There  we  put  it  to  vote  whether  we  should  make  an  efibrt  to  get  a  din- 
ner ;  the  dinnerites  carriea  it,  and  D.,  with  his  smattering  of  Spanish,  was  appointed 
spokesman.  Passing  through  a  crowd  of  crop-eared  curs,  all  looking  as  if  they  would 
like  to  make  a  meal  of  us,  we  rode  up  to  a  hut  where  we  happened  in  most  opportunely. 
A  very  tidy-dressed  woman  was  busily  engaged  at  the  metat-stone  making  tortillas.    To 
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cooked.  They  produced  a  sort  of  o]1a  podrida  (half  hash,  half  soap)  in  a  aoap  plate,  and, 
to  assure  as  it  was  good,  one  of  the  men  stuck  ku  fingers  in  it  and  tasted  it,  exclaiming, 
'  Mui  bueno !'  The  fingering  of  it  \  did  not  consider  any  recommendation  ;  so  getting  D. 
to  yentiire  6rst  upon  it,  and  he  decided  it  was  really- '  mui  bueno/  two  more  plates  wera 
ordered.  I  mist  confess,  goo  J  as  it  tasted,  recollecting  in  Gil  Bias  the  *  civet  de  maton,' 
rendered  some  Cayenne  necessary  to  make  it  stick.  Expressing  a  wish  for  pepper,  one 
of  the  men  ran  to  a  neighboring  fence  and  picked  a  handful.  So  eager  was  be  to  be  of 
service,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  .prevent  his  mashing  it  with  his  fingers.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  spoon  they  had  n<)t  thought  of.  Tbe  olla  podrida,  combined  with  some  warm 
tortill^is,  made  us  a  capital  meal. 

"  The  more  I  ride  over  tbis  region,  the  more  I  am  struck  with  its  fertility.  Field  after 
field  of  the  finest  com  and  sugar-cane  stretch  out  for  miles  and  miles.  All  this  luxuriance 
is  the  spoutaiieous  gift  of  nature ;  for,  compared  with  ours,  there  is  really  no  cultivation. 
Their  ground  is  broken  up  by  a  primitive  wooden  plow,  made  of  the  crotched  limb  of  a 
tree,  shod  with  iron  ;  the  seed  is  barely  stuck  in,  and  if  it  gets  one  hoeing,  it  is  about  all ; 
and  yet,  with  all  this  neglect,  they  make  magnificent  crops.  What  woold  not  the  land 
produce  by  our  preparation,  and  our  care  and  attention  during  the  early  growth  of 
the  plant." 

We  have,  in  these  vivid  descriptions,  the  general  state  of  the  Mexican 
population,  as  it  presents  itself  to  tbe  eye  of  the  stranger ;  and  it  becomes 
us  to  look  with  favor  upon  a  people,  v^ho  have  been  so  monstrously  op- 
pressed since  their  necks  fell  beneath  the  foot  of  the  conqueror,  and  who 
have  been  so  deluded  with  the  idea  of  freedom  since  their  oppressors 
quarrelled,  and  a  new  set  showed  themselves  quite  as  tyrannical  and  ra- 
pacious, although  less  able,  than  former  ones.  These  poor  people  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  clergy,  who  do  not  do  honor  to  their  profession, 
and  their  superstitions  are  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  extortion. 

''I  have  often  noticed  in  the  different  towns,  braids  of  the  palm-leaf  attached  to  the 
ffratingi)  of  the  windows.  My  curiosity  was  excited,  and,  until  to-day,  never  gratified. 
It  appears  these  plaits  of  palm  are  consecrated  by  the  priests  and  sold  to  the  people,  who 
attacU  them  to  some  part  of  the  dwelling,  believing  them  to  be  a  specific  agiiinst  all  barm. 
When  a  storm  rages,  they  break  off  a  small  piece  of  the  plait  and  burn  it,  believing  it  will 
oppose  old  Boreas.  They  aitribu  e  to  it  as  much  virtue  as  the  Indian  does  to  the  *  pow^ 
wow'  of  his  chief.  Some  time  since,  at  Mier,  the  priests  consecrated  a  large  quantity  of 
nemoues  at  Chri8tm<is,  and  wished  the  people  to  buy  them  ;  those  whose  consecrated 
palms  were  supposed  to  have  lost  none  of  their  virtue,  refused  to  buy,  thereby  causing 
quite  a  row  among  the  priests.    It  ended,  however,  as  usual,  in  favor  of  the  church." 

In  contemplating  such  transactions  as  these,  it  is  not  for  us  to  turn 
away  in  disgust,  and  condemn  alike  the  impostor  and  his  victim.  If  we, 
who  boast  ourselves  the  most  enlightened  and  practical  people  in  the 
world,  are  led  away  by  the  grossest  impositions ;  if,  without  going  back 
to  the  Salem  witchcraft,  we  contemplate  the  spread  of  Morraonism,  of 
Millerism,  of  Mesmerism,  and  Clairvoyance,  and  the  thousand  fooleries 
with  which  freemen  are  daily  caj«)led,  we  shall  look  with  more  indulgence 
upon  the  palmetto  leaf  of  the  Mexican.  After  sitting  for  hours  io  a  tent 
clothed  in  **  ascension  robes,"  waiting  the  end  of  the  world,  or  listening- 
with  patience  to  news  from  "higher  intelligences,"  communicated  in  tbe 
drowsy  incoherence  of  a  designing  clairvoyant,  let  us  not  be  too  super- 
cilious over  the  Mexican  in  attempting,  by  a  burning  leaf,  to  notify  the 
**  higher  intelligences"  that  there  is  too  much  wind.  How  many  hun- 
dreds of  persons  there  are  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Union,  Boston  not  ex- 
cepted, who  get  their  living  by  telling  fortunes  by  cards,  tea  grounds,  and 
the  stars,  without  resorting  to  the  poetry  of  clairvoyance.  Many  is  tbe 
dark  cellar  and  back  alley,  crowded  with  well-dressed  and  intelligent  per- 
sons, waiting  on  some  old  crone  to  buy,  for  a  few  shillings,  a  peep  into 
futurity,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  the  number  but  will  laugh  heartily  at 
the  credulity  of  the  **  poor  Mexican."  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  our 
superstitions,  and  reflect  upon  the  influences  at  work  among  us,  we  may, 
perhaps,  discover  that  education  has  only  refined  the  means  of  practicing 
upon  a  credulity  common  to  the  whole  human  race. 
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THE  TEDE  8T0ET  OF  IT  LIFE.* 

The  autobiography  of  a  man  whose  **  life  is  a  Uvely  story — happy ^ and 
full  of  incident/'  is  surely  worthy  of  attention.  Men  are  rather  prone  to 
exaggerate  their  sufferings  than  their  enjoyments ;  hence  one  half  of  the  world 
is  continually  complaining  to  the  other,without  ever  seeming  to  think  that  each 
one  already  has  sorrows  enough  of  his  own.  A  few  cheerful  spirits,  who  never 
cease  to  work  with  heart,  head  and  hand,  really  have  the  burdens  of  society 
to  bear.  An  author,  who  comes  complaining  of  "  man's  beartlessness,*'  of 
the ''  world's  selfishness,"  and  of  a  thousand  other  things,  with  the  whole 
catalogue  of  which  the  brood  of  whiners  are  familiar,  we  always  approach 
with  much  distrust,  for  such  usually  have  an  inclination  to  inflict  upon  others 
what  they  most  fear  themselves.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  one  comes,  and 
with  due  modesty  and  simplicity,  tells  the  story  of  his  life,  at  some  moments  of 
which  he  has  felt  a  gratitude  so  strong  that  he  wished  to  "  press  God  to  his 
heart,"  we  are  at  okice  inclined  to  give  him  our  hand  and  embrace  him 
as  a  real  benefactor.  He  tells  us  all  his  joys,  and  shows  us  how  his  bitter 
hours  were  made  to  bear  the  fruit  of  joy.  He  teaches,  with  a  loving  smile, 
the  true  secret  of  a  happy  life,  and  we  willingly  give  him  the  upper  seat  in 
our  heart's  household. 

If  Andersen  has  not  best  performed  the  most  diflScult  task,  he  has  certain- 
ly done  it  with  the  most  cheerfulness.  If  his  *'  sketch  "  is  less  interests 
ing  as  a  study  than  the  autobiography  of  Goethe,  still  we  meet  with 
none  of  those  formidable  hypochondriacal  '*  crotchets  "  which  darkened  some 
portion  of  the  great  poet's  life,  and  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  of  uniform 
prosperity  and  success,  wrung  from  him  the  sad  confession  that  he  had  seen 
but  very  few  days  of  real  happiness.  Andersen  has  opened  to  us  his  heart, 
that  we  may  see  **  every  thing  which  has  surrounded  him,  man  and  nature, 
reflecting  themselves  from  his  soul."  He  has  reviewed  his  past  hours,  and 
has  asked  them, 

"  What  report  they  bore  to  heaven, 
And  how  they  might  have  boroe  more  welcome  news;" 

and  has  himself  answered : — '*  If,  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  went  forth  into  the 
world  poor  and  friendless,  a  good  fairy  had  met  me  and  said,  *  choose  now  thy 
own  course  in  life,  and  the  object  for  which  thou  wilt  strive,  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  development  of  thy  mind,  as  reason  requires,  I  will  guide  thee  to 
its  attainment,'  my  fate  could  not,  even  then,  have  been  directed  more  happily, 
more  prudently  or  better.  The  history  of  my  life  will  say  to  the  world  what 
it  says  to  me — there  is  a  loving  God,  who  directs  all  things  for  the  best." 

He  has  passed  through  trials  that  would  have  discouraged  a  less  hopeful 
spirit — that  would  have  crushed  a  less  cheerful  one ;  hence,  we  do  not  fear 
that  it  is  a  smiling  prosperity,  instead  of  the  real  working,  struggling  man, 
that  speaks  to  us.  From  the  depths  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  with  his  own 
hands,  he  has  worked  his  way  through  every  obstacle,  until  be  has  become, 
not  only  one  of  the  first  literary  men  of  the  age,  but  also  the  admired  guest 
of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Europe. 

Poetic  and  legendary  Denmark  is  his  country.  Odense— so  called  from  the 
old  Scandinavian  god,  Odin — on  the  green  island  of  Funen,  was  his  birth- 
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place.  His  father,  who  was  a  shoe-maker,  a  raan  of  a  richlj  gifted  and  tm- 
ly  poetical  mind,  when  about  twenty,  married  one  a  few  years  older  than 
himself,  ignorant  of  life  and  the  world,  but  possessing  a  heart  full  of  love. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  was  born  on  the  second  of  April,  1805,  in  the 
little  room — ^the  only  one  in  the  houae-^which  was  nearly  tilled  with  the 
work-bench,  bed,  cupboard,  shining  plates,  metal  pans,  table,  chairs,  &rC. 
During  the  first  day  of  his  existence  his  father  sat  by  the  bed,  and  read  aloud, 
in  Holberg,  to  the  crying  child. 

Christian  was  the  only  child,  and  was  gratified  in  every  wish  by  his 
father,  who  was  not  cheerful  and  happy  except  on  Sundays,  when  he  made 
perspective  glasses,  puppet  theatres,  and  pictures  for  his  boy,  and  read  to 
him  from  Holberg  s  plays  and  the  Arabian  tales.  Family  misfortune  bad 
early  deprived  the  gloomy  father  of  his  dearest  wish — to  pursue  a  course  of 
study — ^the  remembrance  of  which  he  never  lost.  During  summer  he  spent 
Sundays  in  the  woods,  in  silence  and  deep  thought,  while  little  Hans 
Christian  ran  about  him,  and  strung  berries  or  bound  garlands.  His  mother 
accompanied  them  but  twice,  in  the  month  of  May,  when  she  wore  her 
cotton  holiday  gown,  the  only  one  she  ever  had  since  he  could  remember. 

His  father's  mother  came  daily  to  see  her  grand-child,  for  she  loved  him 
with  her  whole  soul.  Every  Sunday  evening  she  brought  flowers  from  the 
garden  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  over  which  she  had  charge,  and  he  preserved 
them  in  water.  Twice  a  year  he  went  to  help  his  grandmother  burn  the 
rubbish  of  the  garden,  when  he  had  flowers  to  play  with,  and  better  food  than 
he  could  expect  at  home.  On  these  occasions  he  had  a  chance  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  insane.  He  once  peeped  through  the  crack  of  a  door,  and  saw 
in  the  cell,  a  raving,  almost  naked  woman,  who,  on  observing  him,  reached 
her  long  arm  through  the  valve  where  she  received  her  food,  and  just  touch- 
ed him  with  the  tip  of  her  finger.  When  the  attendant  came,  he  was  half 
dead  with  fear.  That  look  of  terror  was  stamped  upon  his  soul.  With  the 
poor  old  spinning  women  in  the  asylum  he  was  a  great  favorite.  He  had 
learned  something  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  which  he  explained  to 
them  by  help  of  rude  diagrams,  which  he  drew  on  the  door  with  chalk.  He 
passed  with  them  for  a  very  wise  child  that  would  not  live  long.  In  return, 
they  told  him  stories  revealing  a  world  as  rich  as  that  of  the  Thousand  and 
one  Nights.  These  stories  and  the  insane  figures  that  he  saw  about  him, 
so  powerfully  operated  on  his  imagination,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  go  out  after 
dark,  but  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  parent's  bed,  with  its  long  flowered 
curtains,  where  he  lay  in  a  waking  dream,  as  if  the  actual  world  did  not 
concern  him. 

Of  his  grandfather  he  was  very  much  afraid.  One  day,  when  he  heard  the 
boys  shouting  afler  him  in  the  streets,  he  hid  himself  in  terror,  because  he 
knew  that  he  was  of  the  old  man's  flesh  and  blood. 

The  ancient  customs  that  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Odense,  the  guilds 
walking  in  procession  with  their  harlequin  before  them,  with  mace  and 
bells ;  the  butchers,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  leading  the  fattest  ox  through 
the  city,  whilst  a  boy  in  a  white  shirt,  with  great  wings  on  his  shoulders,  rode 
upon  it;  the  sailors  parading  with  music  and  flying  flag,  tended  to  excite  his 
imagination  to  the  highest  pitch. 

In  1608,  Funeu  was  the  abode  of  Spanish  soldiers,  who  slept  on  straw  in 
an  old  church.  One  day  a  soldier  clasped  young  Christian  in  his  arms,  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  Madonna  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  The  soldier 
kissed  him  and  wept,  no  doubt  from  remembrance  of  his  children,  which  be 
had  left  in  Spain.  This  was  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  his  Lutheran 
mother,  who  thought  there  was  something  papistical  in  it.  He  saw  a  few 
days  afler  a  comrade  of  the  soldier  led  to  execution,  for  killing  a  Frenchman. 
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KeooIleetioD  of  ibis  afterwards  gare  rise  to  his  little  poem,  '*  The  Soldier," 
which  has  been  translated  by  Cbamisso  into  German,  and  by  Mary  Uowitt 
into  our  language. 

He  seldom  played  with  other  boys,  but  amused  himself  with  dolls,  and 
puppet  theatres,  or  went  about  with  his  eyes  closed  in  dreamy  thought.  He 
sometimes  went  with  his  mother  to  glean  in  the  harvest  fields.  One  day 
they  saw  the  bailiff  coming,  and  all  ran  away  but  young  Andersen,  who  lost 
his  shoes,  and  could  not  run  on  account  of  the  thorns.  The  brutal  bailiff 
lifted  his  whip  to  strike,  but  the  young  boy  exclaimed — 

'*  How  dare  you  strike  me  when  God  can  see  it  ?" 

The  savage  man  looked  mild,  and  gave  him  some  money,  which  he  car- 
ried to  his  mother. 

At  that  time  he  went  to  the  theatre,  where  he  saw  represented  in  Ger- 
man, ''  Das  Donauweibchen,''  and  saw  Holberg's  Village  Politicians  treated 
as  an  opera.  His  first  impression  at  the  theatre  was  anything  but  poetic ; 
**  Now,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  if  we  only  had  as  many  casks  of  butter  as  there  are 
people  here,  then  I  would  eat  lots  of  butter !"  Soon  after  he  imagined  to 
himself  a  whole  play,  from  the  name  of  the  piece  and  the  characters  in  it,  oo 
a  play-bill. 

Among  plays,  stories,  and  histories,  his  father  read  to  him  the  Bible.  One 
day  closing  it  he  exclaimed,  **  Christ  was  a  man  like  us,  but  an  extraordinary 
man  !"  at  which  his  mother  burst  into  tears,  and  he  prayed  God  to  forgive 
his  father's  blasphemy.  Again  his  father  said,  **  There  is  no  other  devil  than 
that  which  we  have  in  our  own  hearts,"  which  made  him  believe,  with  his 
mother  and  the  neighbors,  that  three  scratches  which  were  found  one  mori^ 
ing  on  his  father's  arm,  had  been  made  by  the  devil,  who  had  visited  him  in 
order  to  prove  his  'own  existence. 

His  father  rambled  oftener  in  the  woods,  grew  more  and  more  unhappy, 
and  at  length  became  entirely  occupied  with  the  events  of  the  war  in  Ger- 
many, and  with  the  success  of  his  hero — Napoleon.  He  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  hope  of  returning  home  a  lieutenant.  His  wife  wept,  and  his 
neighbors  thought  it  a  folly  to  give  himself  up  to  be  shot  without  occasion 
for  it.  Hans  Christian  was  sick  with  the  measles.  His  father  kissed  him 
passionately,  and  went  away,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  as  far  as  the  city 
gate.  When  they  were  gone,  his  grandmother  came  in  and  said  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  he  were  to  die.     That  was  his  first  day  of  sorrow. 

The  regiment  in  which  his  father  served  went  no  farther  than  Holstein. 
Peace  succeeded,  the  poor  shoemaker  returned  chagrined,  suffering  in  health, 
and  not  long  after  woke  one  morning  delirious,  talkingr  only  of  war  and  N^ 
poleon.  Christian  was  sent  to  ask  counsel  of  a  wise  woman  in  the  next 
village. 

'*  Go  now,"  said  she,  **  by  the  river  side  toward  home.  If  your  father 
will  die  this  time,  then  you  will  see  his  ghost" 

Full  of  anxiety  and  distress  he  returned  without  seeing  the  ghost;  never- 
theless in  three  days  his  father  died. 

After  this  his  mother  went  out  washing,  and  he  was  left  entirely  to  him- 
self. He  stayed  at  home  mostly  and  busied  himself  with  his  puppet  theatre, 
until  Madame  Bunkeflod,  wife  of  a  deceased  clergyman,  opened  to  him  her 
doors.  Her  husband  had  written  poems,  and  there  he  first  heard  the  name 
o(poet,  which  be  learned  to  associate  with  a  something  glorious,  with  a  some- 
thing fortunate.  He  then  first  read  a  translation  of  Shakspeare,  acted  his 
plays  in  a  puppet  theatre,  saw  Hamlet's  ghost,  and  lived  upon  the  plain  with 
Lear.  He  was  most  pleased  with  the  deaths  in  a  play,  and  wrote  a  tragedy 
in  which  every  body  died.  Madame  Bunkefiod  and  her  sister-in-law  praised 
his  piece,  and  he  went  about  reading  it  to  every  one,  until  the  people  laughed 
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at  him  and  called  him  the  "  play^writer."  He  wept  over  it'  for  a  whole  night; 
still,  spite  of  his  ill  success,  be  wrote  another,  in  which  a  king  and  qoeea 
were  among  the  dramatis  persons.  Having  procured  a  sort  of  lexicon,  in 
which  were  German,  French  and  English  words,  with  Danish  definitions, 
he  invented  a  regular  BabeMike  language  for  those  dignified  personages. 
He  read  it  to  every  body,  until  the  boys  shouted  after  him,  ''There  goes  the 
play-writer." 

His  mother's  worldly  affairs  growing  worse,  his  grandmother  with  deep 
affliction  took  him  to  the  manufactory  where  other  boys  of  his  age  earned 
money.  The  workmen  were  mostly  Germans,  of  very  coarse  habits,  but  their 
impure  words  were  unintelligible  to  the  innocent  ears  of  childhood.  They 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  a  fine  soprano  voice,  and  that  he  knew  whole 
scenes  in  Holberg  and  Shaknpeare,  and  did  his  work  while  he  amused  them 
with  singing  and  acting.  His  delicacy  was  soon  af^er  so  shocked  by  their 
brutal  acts,  that  he  left  the'  manufactory  and  went  again  to  his  friend  Ma- 
dame Bunkeflod,  who  permitted  him  to  read  aloud  to  her  works  which  she 
had  from  the  circulating  library.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  that  good  wo- 
man with  a  kind  of  reverence. 

Once  in  harvest  time  he  went  with  his  mother  some  miles  from  Odense  to 
the  seat  of  a  nobleman.  In  a  barn  they  helped  the  country  people  pick 
hops.  They  were  sitting  around  a  great  bin,  and  each  one  was  relating 
what  wonderful  things  he  had  seen  or  heard  of.  An  old  man  said  that  God 
knew  everything,  both  what  had  happened  and  what  would  happen.  That 
idea  occupied  his  whole  mind,  and  he  went  to  a  pond  near  by  where  the 
thought  passed  through  his  mind,  that,  if  he  should  jump  in,  it  would  not  be 
as  God  wished.  Determining  all  at  once  to  do  it,  he  ran  to  where  the  pond 
was  deepest,  but  a  new  thought  struck  him — "  It  is  the  devil  who  wishes  to 
have  power  over  me  !"  He  stirieked,  and  ran  weeping  to  his  mother's  aroia, 
who  could  not  wring  from  him  what  had  happened. 

His  mother  married  again,  but  his  step-father  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  education,  so  he  must  leave  his  peep-show,  his  puppet  theatre,  and 
learn  the  tailor's  trade.  He  plead  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  be  an  actor,  but 
his  mother  knew  of  no  other  theatre  than  those  of  the  strolling  players  and 
rope-dancers,  and  wisely  enough  refused  to  let  him  go.  Nothing  would  do 
but  that  he  should  be  a  tailor.  His  passion  for  reading  could  not  longer  be 
indulged.  His  knowledge  of  dramatic  scenes,  and  his  very  fine  voice,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  many  influential  families  in  Odense,  among  whom 
was  Prince  Christian,  afterwards  king  of  Denmark.  They  sent  for  him  at 
their  houses,  where  he  enjoyed  much,  but  all  must  be  left  for  the  tailor's 
trade.  He  had  been  to  a  charity  school,  where  he  learned  to  write,  and  ac- 
quired little  enough  of  arithmetic,  but  no  more  than  was  necessary,  for  using 
the  needle  with  dexterity. 

Before  he  could  be  apprenticed,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  confirmed. 
In  the  parish  the  children  of  the  so-called  superior  families  entered  their 
names  with  the  provost,  those  of  the  other  families  with  the  chaplain. 
Young  Andersen  chose  to  announce  himself  to  the  former,  though  he  was 
obliged  to  take  his  place  at  the  foot.  This  he  did  not  attribute  to  vanity, 
for  he  feared  the  rougher  boys,  who  called  him  a  '*  play-writer."  His  father's 
great  coat  was  altered  by  an  old  tailor-woman  into  a  confirmation  suit.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  wore  a  pair  of  new  boots,  of  which  he  was  very  proud, 
and  by  which  his  devotion  was  very  much  disturbiid. 

After  this  his  mother  insisted  that  he  should  be  apprenticed  to  a  tailor, 
but  he  besought  her  that  he  might  first  make  a  journey  to  Copenhagen,  that 
he  might  see  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

«<  What  wilt  thou  do  there  V*  asked  his  mother. 
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**  I  Wilt  become  famous/'  he  replied,  and  then  told  her  all  that  he  had 
read  about  extraordinary  men.  **  People  have/'  he  said,  *^  at  first  an  im- 
mense deal  of  adversity  to  go  through,  and  then  they  become  famous." 

He  wept,  prayed,  and  his  mother  consented,  after  having  sent  for  a  wise 
woman  to  read  his  fortune. 

"  Your  son  will  become  a  great  man/'  she  said,  "  and  Odense  will  one 
day  be  illuminated  in  hrnor  of  him." 

His  mother  wept,  and  consented  that  he  might  travel,  but  seemed  to  think 
that  he  would  soon  return.  He  had  saved  during  the  last  year  thirteen 
rix  dollars  banco,  ($7  25)  which  wns  to  serve  for  his  travelling  expenses. 
— Having  procured  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Madame  8chall,  a  solo- 
dancer  who  had  won  great  applause  at  Odense,  he  went,  accompanied 
by  his  mother,  to  the  city  gate.  There  stood  his  old  grandmother,  who 
fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept,  without  being  able  to  say  a  word.  Thus  they 
parted  forever.  The  postillion  blew  his  horn,  and  young  Andersen,  thea 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  went  first  to  Nyborg,  on  the  Great  Belt,  thence 
by  ship  to  Zealand,  and  entered  Copenhagen,  September  5,  1819. 

We  have  thus  described  his  boyhood,  because  it  is  really  the  index  to  his 
whole  future  life.  Childhood  is  in  fact  the  embryo  of  future  y^ars ;  when 
we  have  given  its  history,  we  have  given  the  future  character.  Nothing  is 
truer  than  the  poetical  paradox  of  Wordsworth,  **  The  boy  is  father  of  the 
man."  *'  The  first  man,"  says  Novalis,  '*  is  the  first  Spirit-seer;  all  appears 
to  him  as  a  Spirit.  What  are  children  but  first  men  ?  The  fresh  gaze  of 
the  child  is  richer  in  significance  than  the  forecasting  of  the  most  indubita* 
ble  seer." 

The  city,  when  he  entered,  was  in  a  commotion  from  a  Jews'  quarrel, 
and  he  turned  into  a  small  hotel,  his  whole  stock  of  cash  being  about  two 
dollars.  His  first  ramble  was  to  the  theatre,  around  which  he  went  many 
times.  The  next  day,  dressed  in  his  confirmation  suit,  he  hastened  to  pre* 
sent  his  letter  of  introduction  to  the  dancer,  Madame  Schall.  Before  ring- 
ing, he  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed  God  for  help  and  support  A  maid 
servant  gave  him  some  money,  as  though  he  were  a  beggar.  At  length  be 
was  admitted  to  the  dancer,  who  was  amazed,  for  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
man  who  had  given  the  letter.  In  reply  to  her  inquiry  as  to  what  he  could 
play,  he  mentioned  Cinderella,  and,  pulling  off  his  boots,  began  it  with  such 
strange  gestures,  that  she  thought  him  insane,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  rid 
of  him.  He  next  went  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  asked  for  an  en- 
gagement; but  the  manager  answered  him  that  he  was  too  thin  for  the 
theatre. 

'*0h/'  he  replied,  ''if  you  will  engage  me  with  one  hundred  rix  dollars 
banco  salary,  then  I  shall  soon  get  fat !  " 

He  was  gravely  bidden  to  go  away,  for  none  but  educated  people  were  en- 
gaged. He  was  deeply  wounded,  but  knew  no  one  to  whom  to  apply  for 
counsel  or  consolation.  His  thoughts  turned  upon  God,  and  he  wept  bit- 
terly, saying,  *'  When  everything  happens  really  miserable,  then  he  sends 
help.  I  have  always  read  so.  People  must  first  of  all  suffer  a  great  deal 
before  they  can  bring  anything  to  accomplishment."  He  bought  a  ticket 
and  went  to  the  theatre.  The  separation  of  the  lovers  in  Paul  and  Virginia 
made  him  weep  bitterly,  because  it  reminded  him  that  he  was  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  Virginia — the  stage.  Paying  his  bill  next  morning,  he  had 
but  one  dollar  lefl.  He  determined  to  go  to  work  with  some  handicrafts- 
man rather  than  to  return  home,  where  he  would  have  to  endure  the  jeers  of 
the  people.  A  cabinet  maker  was  found  who  needed  an  apprentice,  but  he 
did  not  stay  long,  on  account  of  the  brutal  rudeness  of  the  young  fellows 
who  worked  with  him.  He  then  recollected  to  have  read  in  a  newspaper  at 
Odense  the  name  of  Siboni,  who  was  director  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
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Copenhagen.  Relying  apon  his  fine  voice,  he  went  to  the  hoose  of  Siliolii. 
He  related  to  the  housekeeper,  who  opened  the  door,  the  whole  history  of  bis 
life.  She  listened  with  sympathy,  and  retired.  Siboni  was  accompanied  by 
Weyse,  the  composer,  the  poet  Baggesen,  and  others,  who  were  dining  with 
him.  He  sang  and  repeated  from  Holberg,  until  coming  to  a  scene  that 
touched  his  own  case,  he  burst  into  tears.  The  company  clapped  their 
hands  in  applause. 

**  I  prophesy,"  said  Baggesen,  "  that  one  day  something  will  come  out  of 
him ;  but  do  not  be  vain  when,  some  day,  the  whole  public  shall  applaud 
thee!" 

Siboni  promised  to  cultivate  his  voice,  and  Weyse  raised  by  subscriptioB 
seventy  rix  dollars  banco  for  him.  He  wrote  full  of  joy  to  his  mother,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  his  good  fortune.  But  in  six  months  his  voice  broke,  and 
Siboni  advised  him  to  return  to  Odense  and  learn  a  trade.  Agonized  with 
such  a  thought,  he  wrote  to  the  poet  Guldherg,  whose  brother  had  be- 
friended him  in  Odense.  The  generous  poet  gave  him  the  profits  of  a  little 
work  which  he  had  just  published,  exceeding  one  hundred  rix  dollars  banco. 
He  took  up  his  dbode  at  the  house  of  a  widow  woman  for  sixteen  dollars  a 
month,  which  sum  Weyse,  Guldberg  and  others  paid  monthly  in  advance. 
A  poor  woman  in  the  meantime  gave  him  lessons  in  German ;  Lindgron, 
the  first  comic  actor  at  the  theatre,  induced  by  Guldberg,  instructed  him  in 
comedy  ;  and  a  friend  of  Guldberg  gave  him  two  lessons  a  week  in  Latin. 
He  was  admitted  at  the  house  of  the  dancer,  Dahlen,  whose  wife  was  very 
kind  to  him.  He  was  taken  to  the  dancing  school,  but  made  little  progress. 
Dahlen  arranged  a  ballet  of  Armida,  in  which  he  received  a  part  with  the 
lady  of  Professor  Heiberg,  then  a  little  girl.  His  name  was  then  first 
printed.  ''  I  fancied,"  he  says,  *'  I  could  see  in  it  a  foretaste  of  immortal- 
ity. I  was  continually  looking  at  the  printed  paper.  I  carried  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  ballet  with  me  at  night  to  bed,  lay  and  read  my  name  by  can- 
dle-light— in  short,  I  was  happy," 

He  had  been  two  years  in  Copenhagen,  his  money  was  gone,  and  shame 
deterred  him  from  making  known  his  wants.  He  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
poor  woman,  where  he  only  had  breakfast.  Those  were  dreary,  dark  days. 
He  says,  "  God  was  with  me  in  my  little  room  ;  and  many  a  night,  when  I 
had  said  my  evening  prayers,  I  asked  of  him  like  a  child,  *  Will  things 
soon  be  better  with  me  t '  " 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year  he  first  went  out  of  the  city.  In  the  gar- 
den of  the  Fredericksberg,  the  summer  residence  of  Frederick  VI.,  over- 
come with  joy,  he  sh  mted  aloud,  threw  his  arms  around  a  tree,  and  kissed 
it.  A  man  behind  him  asked,  "  Is  he  mad?"  which  so  shocked  him,  that 
he  ran  away  from  the  place.  His  voice  had  regained  in  part  its  richness, 
and  he  was  admitted  into  the  school-choir,  but  his  Latin  was  neglected,  and 
he  received  his  first  reprimand  from  Guldberg.  At  this  time  he  was  be- 
friended by  Mrs.  Colkjornsen,  her  daughter,  and  the  interesting  wife  of  the 
poet  Kahbek.  He  read  aloud  to  the  latter  a  tragedy  which  he  had  begun. 
On  hearing  the  first  scene  she  exclaimed,  "  But  you  have  actually  taken 
whole  passages  from  Oehlenschlager  and  In^emann." 

**  Yes,  but  they  are  so  beautiful !  "  he  replied,  and  read  on. 

She  first  called  him  a  poet.  It  was  said  half  in  jest,  but  it  went  through 
him  soul  and  body,  and  tears  filled  his  eyes. 

Professor  Thiele,  then  a  student,  became  his  real  friend,  whilst  many 
others  only  amused  themselves  with  him.  He  heard  it  said  every  day  that 
he  ought  to  study,  but  no  exertion  was  made  to  provide  the  means, — there- 
fore he  determined  to  write  a  tragedy,  which  should  supply  his  wants.  In 
iburteen  days  the  Robbers  in  Wissenberg  was  completed.  A  young  lady 
whom  he  had  met  at  Odense,  paid  some  one  to  prepare  a  legible  copy,  and 
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presented  it  for  perusal.  In  six  weeks  it  was  returned  with  a  note  saying, 
that  a  work  which  betrayed  such  want  of  elementary  knowledge  could  not 
be  retained.  His  means  were  gone ;  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  write  some- 
thing that  must  be  accepted.  The  result  of  a  second  effort  was  a  tragedy 
which  he  called  Aifsol.  The  rural  Dean  Gutfeldt  exerted  himself  for  the 
tragedy.  He  suffered  bitter  want  while  in  suspense  as  to  his  tragedy,  yet 
he  gave  to  the  circulating  library,  that  he  might  read  the  works  of  Walter 
Scott,  what  ought  to  have  bought  him  a  dinner. 

He  was  at  that  time  introduced  to  Collin,  who  procured  from  the  king 
means  for  his  education,  and  became  to  him  all  that  a  father  could  be.  His 
tragedy  was  rejected,  and  he  was  sent  away  by  Collin  to  the  school  at  Sla- 
gelse,  twelve  Danish  miles  from  Copenhagen. 

There  he  took  his  place  in  the  lowest  class  among  the  little  boys,  for  he 
knew  nothing  of  school  studies.  Advancement  however  was  made,  so  that 
he  received  the  commendation  of  his  friends  the.next  year  when  he  returned 
on  a  visit  to  Copenhagen.  At  the  same  time  a  brother  of  the  poet  Guld- 
berg,  in  Odense,  furnished  him  with  means  to  visit  his  native  place,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  eclat.  He  returned  to  the  school,  but  the  clownish 
rector  was  a  continual  source  of  grief  to  him.  His  only  happy  hours  seem 
to  have  been  spent  among  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  with  which  were  asso- 
ciated some  curious  legends.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Soro,  a  short 
distance  from  Slagelse,  where  there  was  an  academy  for  the  nobility, 
founded  by  the  poet  Holberg.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  Petit 
and  Karl  Bagger,  who  have  become  known  in  Danish  literature. 

He  soon  after  removed  with  the  rector  to  Helsingor,  one  of  the  loveliest 
places  in  all  Denmark.  He  there  was  incarcerated  in  the  house  of  the  rec- 
tor, where  he  suffered  the  ridicule  of  a  tyrannical  master,  who  was  very 
angry  with  him  because  he  had  spent  his  time  in  writing  a  little  poem,  which 
he  called  *•  The  Dying  Child."  It  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  his  works.  When  on  a  visit  at  this  time  to  Copenhagen,  he  was  kindly 
entertained  at  the  house  of  Admiral  Wulff,  where  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  Danish  poet,  Adam  Oehlensclager.  He  was  also  removed 
by  Collin  from  the  house  of  the  rector,  who  gave  him  a  parting  curse.  He 
then  hired  a  garret,  and  engaged  a  young  man  to  teach  him  Latin  and  Greek. 

His  mind  became  more  at  ease,  and  he  showed  a  disposition  to  turn  every 
thing  into  ridicule,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  WulflPs  eldest  daugh- 
ter. Heiberg  at  that  time  had  gained  a  good  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  was 
the  conductor  of  an  excellent  weekly  journal,  in  which  some  of  Andersen's 
humorous  pieces  obtained  a  conspicuous  place. 

In  September,  1828,  he  was  a  student,  and  graduated  in  the  same  month, 
1829.  In  the  meantime  a  published  volume  of  his  was  well  received,  and 
was  reprinted  in  Sweden.  Among  the  students  he  was  very  popular,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  sixteen  poets,  whom  the  people  in  jest  divided  into 
four  great  and  twelve  small  poets.  A  dramatic  satire  of  his,  which  ridiculed 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  vaudeville,  was  not  so  well  received. 

He  next  travelled  over  his  native  Denmark,  the  scenery  of  which  great- 
ly expanded  his  mind-  At  the  house  of  a  rich  family  in  a  small  city  a  new 
world  was  opened  to  him. 

"  A  pair  of  dark  eyes  Bred  my  sight. 
They  were  my  world,  my  home,  my  delight; 
The  seal  beamed  in  them,  and  childlike  peace, 
And  never  on  earth  will  their  memory  cease." 

But  she  loved,  alas  1  another ! 

He  became  acquainted  with  the  young  poet  Orla  Schmann,  with  whom  he 
read  Heine  in  German.  Most  persons  were  inclined  to  think  him  vain,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  it.  His  works  were,  too,  severely  criticised,  and  he  real- 
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ly  began  to  yield  to  a  morbid  sensibility.  His  days  were  dark,  and  despair 
sometimes  whispered  to  him  that  his  talents  were  all  a  self-delusion.  But  the 
good  Collin  again  came  like  a  ministering  angel,  and  provided  him  with  means 
to  travel  into  Germany,  by  which  his  mind  mi^ht  regain  its  elasticity.  He 
made  acquaintance  with  Tieck  in  Dresden,  who  wished  him  a  poet*s  success, 
gave  him  a  parting  embrace,  and  kissed  him.  In  Berlin  he  met  Chamisso, 
who  became  his  friend  for  life, 

He  returned  soon  to  Copenhagen,  but  his  countrymen  had  not  yet  forgot- 
ten to  blame  him  for  vanity  and  to  criticise.  From  the  year  1S2S  to  1839,  he 
maintained  himself  mostly  by  his  writings,  although  the  Danish  public  was 
small.  Some  of  his  works  were  translations,  but  most  were  original.  He  trans- 
lated La  Quarantaine  and  La  Reine  de  Seizeans  ;  wrote  his  opera  text 
of  the  Raven,  from  the  subject  of  U  Corvo;  prepared,  for  a  young  composer, 
Walter  Scott's  **Bride  of  Laramermoor ;"  prepared  the  text  for  the  compo- 
ser Weyse,  who  wished  to  compose  an  opera  from  Waller  Scott's  Kenil- 
worth  ;  wrote  and  published  anew  collection  of  poetry,  called  "  The  Twelve 
Months  of  the  Year/'  and  "  Vignettes  to  the  Danish  PoeU."  In  **  The 
Monthly  Review  of  Literature  "  he  was  severely  handled  by  Molbeck,  neg- 
lected by  Heiberg  in  his  *'  Flying  Post,"  and  eclipsed  by  the  young  lyri- 
cal poet,  Paludan  Muller  and  by  Heinrich  Hertz,  who  published  at  that  time 
bis  **  Letters  from  the  Dead." 

In  the  beginning  of  that  year  his  affairs  were  in  the  worst  condition  ;  but 
happily  he  obtained,  through  the  intervention  of  his  friends,  a  travelling  stipend 
from  government.  Of  parting  with  his  friends  at  Copenhagen  he  says, 
*'  when  the  traveller  leaves  the  mountains  behind  him,  then  for  the  first  time 
he  sees  their  true  form :  so  it  is  with  friends." 

By  way  of  the  Rhine  and  Cassel^  he  soon  reached  Paris,  where  he  stayed 
a  month,  and  saw  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  poet  Heine,  Paul 
Diiport,  and  Victor  Hugo.  He  went  from  Paris  to  the  little  city  of  Lodt,  in 
a  valley  of  the  Jura  mountains,  where  he  dwelt  in  the  amiable  family  of  a 
wealthy  watchmaker,  who  would  receive  no  payment.  From  this  place  he 
sent  home  his  poem  of  '*  Agnete  and  the  Mermain." 

Just  fourteen  years  from  the  very  day  in  which  he  entered  Copenhagen, 
he  first  set  foot  in  Italy.  He  sailed  on  Lago  Maggiore;  ascended  Milan 
Cathedral ;  passed  some  days  in  Genoa;  thence  made  a  journey  along  the 
shore  of  Carrara.  In  Florence  his  eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  beauties  of 
statuarji  on  beholding  the  Venus  de  Medici.  At  Rome  he  met  with  the 
poet  Hertz,  who  became  from  that  time  his  friend,  and  the  great  artist  Thor- 
waldsen,  who  sincerely  sympathised  with  him  in  his  misfortunes.  He  left 
Rome  for  Naples ;  saw  at  Capri  the  Blue  Grotto ;  visited  the  temple  at  Paes- 
tum  ;  returned  to  Rome  ;  went  through  Florence  and  Venice  to  Vienna  and 
Munich;  and  returned  to  Denmark  in  August,  1834. 

Soon  after  his  return,  for  a  piiiable  sum  he  published  his  Improrisitori^ 
the  first  chapter  of  which  was  written  at  Rome.  This  book  reconciled  to 
him  Hauch,  the  opponent  of  Heiberg,  and  raised  his  sunken  fortune.  It  was 
at  once  translated  into  German,  and  has  since  been  tran^^lated  into  English. 
The  critics  again  treated  him  with  severity  ;  and  with  a  feeling  between  gai- 
ty  and  ill-humor,  he  wrote  his  next  novel,  "  O.  T."  In  the  next  year,  1837, 
appeared  **  Only  a  Fiddler  ;"  but  still  the  reviews  gave  him  no  rest. 

In  the  year  in  which  he  published  **  Only  a  Fiddler,"  he  visited  Sweden. 
On  his  romantic  voyage  to  Stockholm,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Swe- 
dish authoress,  Frederika  Bremer.  He  says  of  her,  *'  in  Stockholm,  the 
acquaintance  with  her  increased,  and  year  after  year  the  letters  which  have 
pissed  between  us  have  strengthened  it.  She  is  a  noble  woman  ;  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  and  the  poetry  which  lie  in  the  quiet  circumstances  of 
life,  have  penetrated  her  being.'' 
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He  wjent  from  Stockholm  toUpsala,  where  he  met  with  the  celebrated  Berze* 
lius,  who  gave  him  a  good  reception  ;  he  returned  from  that  place  by  way  of 
Stockholm.  While  in  Sweden  he  wrote  a  Scandinavian  song  which  is  now 
sung  in  all  the  Scandinavian  nations.  His  journey,  more  than  anything 
else,  effected  a  reconctliatian,  and  produced  a  harmony  of  feeling  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden. 

When  he  returned  home,  he  devoted  himself  more  to  history  and  foreign 
literature.  He  still  lived  with  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Collin,  at  whose 
house  he  enjoyed  the  best  society  in  Copenhagen.  His  writings  were  sought, 
and  fur  every  new  work  he  received  a  higher  payment.  The  prime  minister 
of  Denmark,  Count  Conrad  Von  Rantzau-Breitenburg,  became  his  friend, 
and  procured  for  him  an  annual  pension  from  government  of  two  hundred 
rix  dollars  banco,  which  placed  him  above  dependence. 

in  the  summer  of  1839,  he  wrote  the  vaudeville  of  **The  Invisible  One  ou 
Sprogo,"  which  was  a  great  fdvorite  with  the  public,  and  survived  a  greater 
number  of  representations  than  he  had  ever  anticipated.  *'  The  Mulatto/' 
wrought  out  of  a  little  French  narrative,  '*  Les  epavet^*^  was  rejected  by 
Mulbeck,  the  manager.  The  assistant  manager  accepted  it,  but  at  the  moment 
of  representation,  the  minute  guns  pealed — Frederick  VI.  was  dead.  Two 
months  afler  the  theatre  was  opened  with  *'  The  Mulatto/'  which  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause.  It  was  translated  into  Swedish  and  was  acted 
at  the  royal  theatre  in  Stockholm.  A  Danish  company  gave  it,  in  the  Swe- 
dish city,  Malmo.  It  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  students  of  the 
old  university  town  of  Lund,  who  gave  him  a  public  dinner,  and  honored  him 
with  a  serenade. 

After  his  return  from  Lund,  he  wrote  *^  The  Picture-Book  without  Pic- 
tures," which  was  better  received  abroad  than  at  home.  The  tragedy  of 
The  Moorish  Maiden  was  rejected,  and  secured  the  opposition  of  Heiberg. 
In  distress  he  determined  to  leave  his  country ;  at  his  departure,  in  October 
of  1840,  a  banquet  was  prepared  for  him  by  his  friends,  among  whom  were 
the  student.^,  Collin,  Oehlenschlager  and  Oersted. 

He  remained  some  days  in  Holstein  with  his  friend  Count  Rantzau-Brei- 
tenburg, and  then  hastened  by  Nuremburg  to  Munich,  where  he  met  with 
Cornelius  and  Schelling,  and  was  kindly  entertained  by  Kaulbauch  and 
Schelling.  He  crossed  the  Brenner  in  winter,  stayed  some  days  in  Flo- 
rence, and  reached  Rome  about  Christmas,  where  he  met  old  friends,  and 
passed  a  Carnival  and  Moccoli.  He  was  there  very  ill ;  and  news  from  home 
that  he  had  been  ridiculed  on  the  stage  by  Heiberg,  made  him  very  unhappy. 
He  met  there  the  Danish  poet  Hoist,  who  had  written  an  elegy  on  King 
Frederick  VI.  which  awoke  an  enthusiasm,  like  that  of  Becker's  Rhine 
Song  in  Germany. 

With  Hoist  he  went  to  Greece,  where  he  became  cheerful  and'happy.  In 
Athens  he  was  welcomed  by  Professor  Ross,  found  hospitality  with  the  noble 
Prohesch-Osten,  was  graciously  received  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  cele« 
brated  his  birth-day  in  the  Acropolis. 

He  sailed  from  Athens  to  Smyrna ;  passed  eleven  days  in  Constantinople, 
where  he  found  a  cordial  reception  with  the  Austrian  Charg^,  Von 
Sturmer ;  and  in  August,  1841,  returned  to  Denmark  by  way  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Danube. 

On  his  return  home  he  published  a  description  of  his  journey  in  a  *' Poet's 
Bazaar."  He  was  again  attacked  by  an  infinitely  stupid  newspaper  criticism^ 
which  did  not  hinder  him  from  receiving  a  handsome  remuneration  from  its 
sale. 

He  then  spent  most  of  his  time  with  some  of  the  best  families  in  the 
country,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  wish  to  take  part  in  politics,  which  were 
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exciting  the  metropolis.  After  the  triumphal  retarn  of  Thorwaldsen  froia 
Italy,  he  became  the  constant  companion  of  the  great  sculptor,  whose 
ability  has  been  testified  to  by  Ware  and  others  of  our  countrymen.  While 
enjoying  the  society  of  that  excellent  man,  he  wrote  many  of  his  tales  for 
children.  At  the  sculptor's  death,  Andersen  wrote  a  funeral  hymn,  which 
was  sung  by  the  Danish  students  over  his  coffin. 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  he  wrote  a  little  piece  called  **  The  Bird  in  the 
Pear-tree,"  which  was  hissed.  In  the  winter  of  1843,  he  went  by  way  of 
Belgium  to  Paris.  Marmier  had  written,  in  the  Revue  de  Parts,  an  article 
on  him,  La  vie  ePun  Poete,  and  had  translated  some  poems  of  his,  which 
were  printed  in  the  Revue,  His  name  had  thus  gone  before  him,  and  he 
was  kindly  received. 

He  saw  the  abused  Burggravee  of  Victor  Hugo ;  met  Martinez  della 
Bosa  and  other  distinguished  men,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amelot. 
He  was  most  pleased  with  Lamartine.  He  must  speak  of  the  French  drama- 
tist in  his  own  words.  *'  I  generally  found  the  jovial  Alexander  Dumas  ia 
bed,  even  long  after  mid-day ;  here  he  lay  with  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and 
wrote  his  newest  drama.  I  found  him  thus  one  day ;  he  nodded  kindly  to  me, 
and  said,  '  sit  down  a  minute,  I  have  just  now  a  visit  from  my  muse — ^she 
will  be  going  directly.'  He  wrote  on ;  spoke  aloud;  shouted  a  viva!  sprang 
out  of  bed,  and  said,  '  The  third  act  is  finished.'  " 

He  was  introduced  by  Alexander  Dumas  to  the  celebrated  actress,  Rachel, 
who  kindly  received  him  at  her  house,  and  the  last  time  they  parted,  wrote 
in  his  album,  L^art  c*e8t  vrai,j*espere  que  cet  aphorisme  ne  semblera  pas 
paradoxal  d  un  ecrivain  si  distingue  comme  M,  Andersen."  He  met  with 
the  amiable  Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  sculptor  David,  Balsac,  and  Madame 
Reybaud,  the  authoress  of  Les  Epaves,  which  he  had  made  use  of  for  the 
Mulatto.     He  there  seen  again  the  poet  Heine. 

On  his  return  home,  at  St.  Goar,  on  the  Rhine,  he  first  met  with  the  poet 
Frieligrath,  to  whom  the  king  of  Prussia  had  given  a  pension.  He  was 
also  a  friend  of  Chamisso,  and  received  Andersen  very  warmly. 

There  had  but  one  person  abroad  written  anything  against  him,  and  that 
was  a  Grerman  by  the  name  of  Boa^,  who  had  received  his  information  from 
Andersen's  enemies  in  Copenhagen.  Every  one  denied  having  given  any 
information,  and  a  collection  of  stories  that  were  published  at  Christmas^ 
1843,  produced  a  reaction  throughout  Denmark  in  his  favor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1843,  Jenny  Lind,  at  the  request  of  Andersen  and 
others,  first  made  her  appearance  out  of  Sweden,  on  the  Danish  stage.  He 
had  merely  seen  her  in  1840  at  the  same  place,  but  was  not  very  much 
impressed  with  her  appearance.  The  whole  town  were  taken  captive  by  her 
liquid  lays  of  flowing  music,  that  came  from  a  voice  of  silver  sweetness.  Her 
purity  of  character,  her  childlike  goodness  of  heart,  her  enchanting  voice, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  soul,  and  gave  him  the  most  perfect  ideal  of 
art ;  and  for  whom  that  has  ever  heard  her,  has  she  not  done  as  much  ? — her- 
aelf  the  embodiment  of  the  purest,  holiest  ideal  of  art, — the  living  Consuelo ! 

In  the  summer  of  1844,  he  visited  once  more  northern  Germany.  He  then 
daw  Count  Rantzau,  who  had  a  presentiment  of  death.  On  his  former  visit 
to  Germany  he  was  at  Hartz,  not  far  from  Weimar,  the  residence  of  Goethe, 
but  he  did  not  then  go  to  see  the  great  poet.  Now  it  was,  alas  !  too  late. 
On  his  return  from  Constantinople  he  had  met  with  Mrs.  Von  Goethe,  the 
daughter-in-law  of  the  poet,  and  he  now  determined  to  see  the  city  where 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Herder  had  lived.  Chancellor  Muller  gave 
him  a  good  reception,  and  Beaulieu  insisted  that  he  should  remove  to  bis 
own  house.  The  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  also  gave  him  a  gracious  recep- 
tion. He  was  shown  by  the  young  Duke  the  tree  on  which  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Wieland  had  cut  their  names.    Emulous  Jove  had  also  added  his  mark^ 
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with  a  thunderbolt.    Von  Muller  accompanied  him  to  the  princely  burial- 
place,  where  Karl  August,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  sleep  under  the  same  vault. 

AA^r  spending  eight  days  in  Weimar,  he  went  to  Leipzig.  There  he 
met  Robert  Schumann,  the  composer,  who  had  dedicated  to  Andersen  some 
of  his  music,  and  the  lady  of  Dr.  Fregl,  the  great  vocalist.  He  found 
in  Dresden,  Dahl,  the  great  Norwegian  painter,  and  Voglestein,  who 
painted  his  portrait  for  the  royal  collection.  The  Baroness  Von  Decken 
received  him  as  a  mother  would  her  son. 

With  Major  Senre  and  his  wife,  at  the  residence  of  Maren,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Kohl,  the  traveller,  and  Countess  Hahn  Hahn,  the 
authoress,  he  learned  to  enjoy  country  life  in  Germany. 

He  returned  by  way  of  Berlin,  where  he  found  his  dearest  friend,  Chamisso, 
was  dead.  The  Minister  Savigny  gave  him  a  cordial  reception,  and  here  he 
had  an  hour's  talk  with  the  glAed  Bettina,  who  is  known  by  her  writings 
the  world  over.  At  the  house  of  Professor  Weiss,  he  met  Cornelius  from 
Rome,  Schelling  from  Munich,  Steffens,  the  Norwegian,  and  once  more 
Tieck,  from  whom  he  received  proofs  of  the  kind  regard  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Prussia. 

He  returned  by  Stettin  to  Copenhagen,  and  then  went  to  Count 
Moltke's  in  Funen,  where  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Minister  Count 
B,antzau-Breitenberg,  containing  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Denmark,  at  the  watering-place  of  Fohr. 

"It  was  now,"  says  he,  "just  five  and  twenty  years  since  I,  a  poor 
lad,  travelled  alone  and  helpless  to  Copenhagen.  Exactly  the  five  and 
twentieth  anniversary  would  be  celebrated  by  my  being  with  my  King  and 
Queen,  to  whom  I  was  faithfully  attached,  and  whom  I  at  that  very  time 
learned  to  love  with  my  whole  soul.  Everything  that  surrounded  me,  man 
and  nature,  reflected  themselves  imperishably  in  my  soul.  I  felt  myself,  as 
it  were,  conducted  to  a  point  from  which  I  could  look  forth  more  distinctly 
over  the  five  and  twenty  years,  with  all  the  good  fortune  and  happiness 
which  they  had  evolved  for  me.  The  reality  frequently  surpasses  the  most 
beautiful  dream.'' 

Afler  his  journey  to  Fohr,  he  says,  "  I  was  soon  established  in  my 
quarters,  and  every  day,  until  the  departure  of  their  Majesties,  had  I  the 
honor  of  an  invitation  from  them  to  dinner,  as  well  as  to  pass  the  even- 
ing in  their  circle.  On  several  evenings  I  read  aloud  my  little  stories 
(Marchen)  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  both  of  them  were  gracious  and 
aflfectionate  towards  me.  It  is  so  good  when  a  noble  human  nature  will  re> 
veal  itself,  where  otherwise  only  the  king's  crown  and  the  purple  mantle 
might  be  discovered." 

He  returned  in  the  train  of  the  King  and  Queen.  As  he  sat  at  dinner 
on  board  the  royal  steamer,  he  says,  "I  was  obliged  to  summon  all  my 
strength  to  prevent  myself  bursting  into  tears.  There  are  moments  of 
thankfulness  in  which,  as  it  were,  we  feel  a  desire  to  press  God  to  our 
hearts.  *  •  •  Afler  dinner  the  King  and  Queen  wished  me  happiness, 
and  that  so-^graciously  is  a  poor  word — so  cordially,  so  sympathizingly  ! 
The  King  wished  me  happiness  in  that  which  I  had  endured  and  won. 
He  asked  me  about  my  first  entrance  into  the  world,  and  I  related  to  him 
some  characteristic  traits. 

"  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  inquired  if  I  had  not  some  certain 
yearly  income.     I  named  the  sum  to  him. 

"  It  is  not  much,"  said  the  King. 

"  But  I  do  not  require  much,"  replied  I,  **  and  my  writings  procure  m^ 
something. 

"  The  King  in  the  kindest  manner  inquired  further  into  my  circum* 
stances,  and  closed  by  saying, 
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"If  I  can,  in  any  way,  be  serviceable  to  your  literary  labors,  then 
come  to  me." 

His  annual  stipend  was  increased  by  the  Ring,  so  that  he  could  lire  free 
from  care. 

'^  So  many  flattering  circumstances,"  he  says,  "  some  people  argue,  may 
easily  spoil  a  man,  and  make  him  vain.  But  no ;  they  do  not  spoil  bim, 
they  make  him  on  the  contrary  better ;  they  purify  his  mind,  and  he  must 
thereby  feel  an  impulse,  a  wish,  to  deserve  all  that  he  enjoys." 

We  have  followed  him  from  the  depths  of  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the 
height  of  fortune,  but  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  track  him  farther. 
He  again  travelled  south,  mostly  in  the  countries  over  which  he  had  trav- 
elled before.  In  closing,  we  cannot  resist  copying  one  more  scene ;  it  is  so 
beautiful,  that  yielding  to  the  temptation  can  hnrdly  be  a  sin. 

*'  Jenny  Lind  came  to  Weimar.  I  heard  her  at  the  court  concerts  and 
at  the  theatre-  I  visited  with  her  the  places  which  are  become  sacred 
through  Goethe  and  Schiiler :  we  stood  together  beside  their  coffins,  where 
Chancellor  Von  Miiller  led  us.  The  Austrian  poet,  Rollet,  who  met  us 
here  for  the  first  time,  wrote  on  this  subject  a  sweet  poem,  which  will  serve 
me  as  a  visible  remembrance  of  this  hour  and  this  place.  People  lay  lovely 
flowers  in  their  books,  and  as  such,  I  lay  in  here  this  one  of  his  : — 

Weimar,  29th  Janoaiy,  1846. 

Marchen  roHe,  which  has  so  often 

Charmed  me  with  iby  fragrant  breath ; 
Where  the  prince,  the  poets  slumber, 

Thoa  hast  wreathed  tlie  hall  of  death. 

And  with  thee  beside  each  ciflfin, 

In  the  death  hushed  chamber  pale, 
I  beheld  a  grief  enchanted, 
Sweetly  dreaming  nightingale. 

I  rejoiced  amid  the  stillness, 

Gladness  through  my  bosom  passed, 
Tb'it  the  gloomy  (xiets'  coffins 

Such  a  magic  cniwoed  at  last 

And  thy  rose's  summer  fragrance 

Floated  round  that  chamber  pale, 
With  the  gentle  melanch<ily 

Of  the  grief-hushed  nightingale." 

Andersen  has  seen  dark  days,  but  none  that  have  ever  staggered  his  res- 
olution. Poverty,  after  all,  has  been  to  him  as  to  others,  the  greatest  bless- 
ing. No  other  master  is  sufficiently  relentless  for  the  school  ol  genius.  He 
might  say  with  Jean  Paul,  who  wrote  some  of  his  best  works  in  the  little 
room  where  he  had  to  listen  to  the  buzzing  of  his  poor  sorrowing  widowed 
mother's  wheel,  to  the  hissing  of  frying-pans,  and  to  the  clatter  of  pots  and 
kettles, — "  I  cannot  help  saying  to  Poverty  :  Welcome!  so  thou  come  not 
at  too  late  a  time !  Wealth  bears  heavier  on  the  shoulders  of  talent  than 
Poverty.  Under  gold-mountains  and  thrones,  who  knows  how  many  a  spir- 
itual giant  may  be  crushed  down  and  buried  !  When,  among  the  flames  of 
youth,  and  above  all,  of  hotter  powers  as  well,  the  oil  of  riches  is  also  poured 
in, — little  will  remain  of  the  phoenix  but  his  ashes  ;  and  only  a  Goethe  has 
force  to  keep,  even  at  the  sun  of  good  fortune,  his  phoenix-wings  un- 
linked !" 

Andersen's  habitual  cheerfulness,  even  amid  his  sorest  misfortunes  and 
saddest  wants,  seems  to  us  a  peculiar  and  lovely  trait  of  character.  In 
these  days  of  complaining  we  like  to  hear  a  man  say,  ^*  How  bright  and 
beautiful  is  the  world !  How  good  are  human  beings !  That  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  live  becomes  ever  more  and  more  clear  to  me.''     How  much  better 
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it  is  to  endure  the  storms  of  life  with  fortitude  and  cheerfulness — like  Mil- 
ton, to  "  bear  up  and  steer  right  oiiward/'  than  to  give  up  in  despair  and 
die,  like  poor  sensitive  Keats,  at  the  first  attack. 

We  heartily  wish  there  were  more  such  live  spirits  to  keep  the  world 
from  being  what  it  really  is — a  grave ;  for,  as  Novalis  says,  "  The  greater 
part  of  our  body,  of  our  humanity  itself,  yet  sleeps  a  deep  sleep/'  We 
wish  our  country  might  have  many  such  men,  devoted  to  nothing  but  liter- 
ature,— wedded  to  it  •*  for  better  or  for  worse."  We  of  course  speak  not 
now  of  the  peculiarity  of  Andersen's  genius,  it  must  be  lefl  for  another  time. 
Such  as  he  must  stop  the  noisy  mouths  of  those  iVho  are  booing  up  and 
down  the  land,  like  Carlyle's  Moon  Calves,  in  regard  to  our  national  literal 
ture.  If  some  calculaticig  utilitarian  should  inquire  the  per  cent,  profit  on 
the  productions  of  such  men,  our  answer  must  be,  though  to  him  very 
like  unintelligible,  ''  Philosophy  can  bake  no  bread,  but  she  can  procure 
for  us  God,  Freedom,  Immortality." 


A  WiR-80Nfi^ 

Praise  for  the  warriors  of  the  land ! 
Praise  for  the  bold,  chivalric  band. 
Who,  meetiog  numbers  thrice  their  own. 
The  foe  have  ever  overthrown, — 
Who  laurels  reap  where'er  they  go, 
Our  hero  troops  in  Mexico.  ^ 

Oft  shnll  resound  the  patriots  lay. 
That  sings  of  each  victorioaa  day, 
And  glory's  glowiog  pen  of  flame 
Shall  gild  the  muster-roll  of  fame, 
\i  itb  deeds  of  those  who  dared  to  go, 
And  plant  oar  flag  in  Mexico. 

Now  let  the  song  in  plaintive  tone, 
Bewail  the  noble  spinia  gone, 
And  mark  the  soft,  yet  manly  tear, 
That  shines  upon  the  soldier's  bier. 
And  mourn,  in  accents  sad  and  slow, 
The  brave  who  fell  in  Mexico. 

Again  with  anthems  fill  the  air, 
For  those  who  guard  our  standard  there, 
Whose  conq'ring  swords,  where'er  they  fall. 
The  hearts  of  gathered  foes  appal,— 
For  bright  th*  historic  page  shall  glow, 
That  tells  their  deeds  in  Mexico. 

Oh !  not  in  vain  this  storm  of  war ! 
Oh !  not  in  vain  our  triumphs  are ! 
Embattled  host,  with  mailed  hand. 
Shall  purify  the  hapless  land. 
And  all  the  bloody  seed  we  sow, 
Bear  Freedom's  fruit  in  Mexico ! 

Thus  shall  high  Heaven's  kindly  plan. 
Still  flourish  through  the  strife  of  man. 
Thus  shall  educe  a  future  good. 
E'en  from  a  present  red  with  blood — 
Thus  triumph  from  defeat  shall  grow 
Upon  the  soil  of  Mexico! 
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THE  BLIND  ARTIST. 


CHAPTER   FIRST. 


"  I  MUST  leave  to-night  for  Rome/'  said  Diodati  Pisano,  as  he  ap- 
proached his  young  pupil  in  a  gallery  of  the  Louvre :  "  The  Pope  wishes 
a  copy  of  the  St.  Jerome,  of  Correggio,  for  the  Cardinal  Rufiou,  and  it  is 
his  pleasure  that  I  return  immediately." 

'*  What!  can  Pisano  never  be  the  master  of  himself]"  asked  the  youth- 
ful artist.  "  Are  kings  and  popes  privileged  to  bind  genius  with  a  chain  of 
freaks  and  humors  1     Must  he  serve  who  was  born  to  sway  V* 

"  But  in  such  service  there  is  no  thraldom-  Artists  must  have  patronage 
or  they  cannot  live.  The  vassal,  too,  by  his  work,  can  oftentimes  make 
himself  greater  than  his  king.  Besides,  unless  the  Pope  had  smiled  on  vaj 
early  lalK>r8, 1  should  never  have  been  Pisano." 

''  It  may  be  so;  but  is  the  soul  to  hang  on  the  nods  of  earthly  authori- 
ties ?  Is  there  not  something  more  than  bread  and  fame  for  genius  to  toil 
after  1  Nero  once  said,  *  the  artist  lives  every  where.'  But  enough  of 
this  !  It  is  a  mere  childish  pettishness  at  the  abruptness  of  your  leaving 
that  makes  me  speak  so  idly.  A  few  more  trials,  and  I  shall  throw  back 
my  boyhood  forever,  and  step  forth  a  man,  with  a  stout  and  brave  heart,  I 
hope." 

"  And  a  skilful  hand,  too,  Rialti.  This  phantom-world  of  art  sometimes 
dismays  as  well  as  delights.  Happy  is  the  young  enthusiast,  if,  after  it  has 
opened  the  soul  to  beauty  and  hope,  it  merges  it  not  into  sorrow  and  de- 
spair. For  the  hand  in  vain  essays  to  reach  the  realm  where  the  spirit  for- 
ever revels.  But  why  do  you  sigh  ?  Have  you  so  soon  learned  that  the 
soul  lives  within  prison-bolts  and  bars  ?  Have  you  so  soon  found  that  when 
it  would  spread  its  wings  aloft  in  the  free  air,  an  unthought-of  chain  drags 
it  with  violence  to  the  earth  again  ?  Alas !  the  first  and  last  lesson  which 
the  artist  has  to  learn  is  the  littleness  of  his  power.  He  must  be  content  to 
leave  more  of  his  conception  in  the  ideal  realm  than  his  brushes  and  pig- 
ments can  take  away." 

"  I,  too,  have  felt  these  sad  and  stern  truths,  Pisano.  But  when  I  hare 
paused  to  consider  my  weakness,  a  word  from  you,  or  a  single  touch  of 
your  brush,  has  chased  away  my  gathering  fears.  But  when  you  ha^e 
gone,  I  am  fearful  my  hand  will  lose  what  little  confidence  it  has  gained. 
Could  you  have  staid  until  I  had  finished  this  copy  of  the  Death  of  Cloria- 
da,  I  should  the  better  dare  to  go  on  alone.  I  fear  I  lack  spirit  and  bold- 
ness.    See  if  the  lines  are  not  traced  with  too  much  care  and  fear." 

Pisano  turned  and  looked  long  upon  the  picture.  It  was  simple  in  de- 
sign, and  still  simpler  in  execution.  A  gleam  of  morning  sunshine  has  just 
broke  upon  the  fanes  of  the  old  city,  and  fallen  along  the  summits  of  the 
dark  hills  beyond  it.  In  the  foreground,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  is  a 
joung  and  graceful  girl^-disguised  partially  in  armor — her  bosom  bare  and 
bleeding  fast  from  an  arrow  which  the  warrior  Tancred  has  but  a  moment 
ago  shot  with  a  deadly  aim.  She  feels  her  life  to  be  rapidly  ebbing  awaj, 
and  wishes  to  receive  the  baptismal  sacrament.  But  just  as  Tancred  has 
reached  her  with  water,  which  he  has  dipped  with  his  helmet  hurriedlj 
from  a  spring,  and  is  unloosing  her  visor,  he  discovers  that  his  dying  victim 
is  Clorinda,  the  object  around  whom  has  centered  for  years  all  his  love,  and 
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■olicitude,  and  devotion — the  faithful  and  hoping  girl,  who  has  come  forth 
•o  early  only  to  seek  bim.  But  alas !  a  mist  is  falling  upon  her  eyes ;  and 
with  a  faint  smile  she  reaches  out  her  hand  in  token  of  forgiveness,  and 
dies ! 

'*  You  have  mastered  the  conception,"  said  the  old  artist,  "  with  perfect 
success.  It  has  none  of  the  stiffness  of  a  copy — it  seems  your  own.  There 
is  a  soul  in  every  inch  of  the  canvass.  Each  nerve  of  the  warrior  is  touched 
with  feeling — with  the  color  of  sorrow  1  The  whole  figure  seems  real,  and 
stands  out  of  the  canvass,  dumb  with  agony,  bursting  with  despair  !  Yes, 
Rialti,  you  have  revived  the  spirit  of  Lodovic  Lana  from  this  old  bit  of  can- 
vass, and  will  carry  it  with  you  to  Rome.  You  need  copy  but  little  more, 
before  you  shall  yourself  begin  to  equal,  nay,*'  he  added,  as  the  delicate, 
pale  face  of  the  youth  flushed  up  under  the  excitement  of  a  growing  hope, 
*'  perhaps  to  distance  the  masters  you  now  tread  after.  Study  this,  Jacob's 
Dream  of  Rembrandt,  at  your  left.  It  is  more  like  a  dream  than  any  vision 
you  will  find  in  Italy.  Notice  the  brilliancy  and  gorgeousness  of  the  super- 
natural light,  in  which  the  angels  are  floating  on  silvery  wings,  above  the 
daikness.  Seek  the  source  of  his  power.  It  was  a  mistake  of  Rembrandt, 
that  he  clung  to  nature  with  such  a  superstitious  fear.  But  the  execution 
— mark  how  perfect !  See !  he  has  in  some  places  even  led  the  paints  in 
lumps.  In  his  inspired  moments,  he  forgot  how  he  laid  them  on.  He  put 
faith  in  his  fingers,  and  they  sometimes  made  him  paint  with  the  handle  of 
his  brush." 

Pisano  reached  out  his  hand  to  take  leave  of  his  pupil.  But  while  bid- 
ding him  adieu,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  little  panel  at  the  foot  of  the  easel. 
'<  What  is  this ?"  he  asked;  and  he  stooped  to  take  it  up  before  Rialti 
could  divert  his  glance. 

*'  That,"  replied  the  young  artist,  in  a  hesitating  voice,"  is  the  face  of  a 
girl  near  my  home.  It  came  between  me  and  my  canvass,  and  I  could  not 
go  on  tiil  I  had  sketched  it  down." 

"  And  you  have  not  wasted  your  time,"  said  the  master,  encouragingly . 
'^  the  Madonna  of  Raphael  was  but  the  face  of  his  mother.  You  have 
breathed  a  warm  and  life-like  thought  into  these  angelic  features.  The 
living  spirit  from  its  distant  home  has  come  here  and  taken  up  its  dwelling. 
But  you  must  not  let  your  memory  be  too  busy.  He  wha  would  be  great 
must  marry  his  thoughts  to  his  work,  forsaking  everything  else.  His  ener- 
gies are  weakened  when  they  are  divided.  To  reach  into  the  highest  hea- 
ven of  invention — into  the  glittering  floods  of  light,  he  must  first  lift  him- 
self out  of  his  own  heart." 

'*  I  know,"  said  Rialti,  sadly,  **  it  is  all  true.  But  the  years  that  are  fled 
will  look  back  to  us  and  beckon  to  us !  Yes,  they  even  come  sometimes 
and  knock  at  the  door,  and  enter  in  spite  of  ourselves." 

Pisano  looked  a  moment,  musingly,  on  his  young  charge,  as  if  loth  to 
leave ;  then  giving  him  a  few  directions  about  his  course  of  painting,  he 
started  on  his  journey.  It  was  the  last  time  the  master  had  to  speak  to  him 
of  devotion  to  his  art.  Alas!  the  time  was  soon  coming,  when  it  would 
have  been  well  if  a  more  trifling  employment  than  this  could  have  taken 
liiro  from  his  work. 

The  young  artist  was  now  alone.  But  he  conld  not  go  on  with  his  pio- 
ture  for  some  moments.  His  mind  was  full  of  his  home,  and  it  took  a  long 
while  to  travel  back  to  his  easel.  By  and  by  he  began  to  think  over  the 
last  words  of  Pisano.  "  He  has  laid  out  almost  a  year's  labor,"  he  said,  as 
he  muttered  over  the  directions  which  were  left  him  ;  **  1  roast  study  the 
works  of  Guido  and  Rubens  here ;  I  must  study  those  of  Tintoretti,  and 
Titian,  and  Paul  Veronese,  at  Venice,  and  those  of  Caracci  at  Bologna ; 
and  then  I  am  free  to  enter  the  Sextine  Chapel  and  the  Vatican.    Then  I 
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can  muse  over  the  beauty  and  grace  of  Raphael,  and  over  the  grandeur  and 
awe  of  the  mighty  Florentine.  Bat  it  must  be  done  quickly ;  1  long  to  be 
trying  my  own  creative  power,  and  my  own  translating  skill." 

A  week  afterwards  Riaiti  made  preparations  for  leaving  France.  As  he 
walked  hastily  through  the  long  galleries,  his  brain  became  confused  and 
sickened.  "  1  am  tired  of  this  Louvre,"  he  said  ;  **  all  things  are  so  crowd- 
ed together  that  there  is  scarcely  a  chance  for  exclusive  study.  There  is 
too  much  to  be  seen  at  once.  But  the  Vatican  will  be  better.  There,  there 
will  be  at  least  one  statue  to  a  niche — often  one  work  to  a  room.  Ha  !  I 
will  be  in  Rome  soon,"  and  his  eye  brightened  with  a  boy's  ecstacy,  *'  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  earth — the  grave  of  giant  empires,  girt  about  forever 
by  its  own  desolation.  I  will  be  in  the  eternal  city,  which  stands  like  a 
mighty  tombstone  in  sublime  loneliness  amidst  the  living  world ;  with  its 
great  wrecked  arches,  and  broken  columns,  and  weed-topped  temples — 
strangers  from  the  early  time.  And  the  Vatican  is  there,  within  whose 
hoary  walls  dwells  the  great  spirit  of  beauty,  sleeping  away  in  everlasting 
dreams !" 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

It  may  be  worth  the  while  to  go  a  little  further  back  into  the  youth  of 
Luca  di  Riaiti.  It  was  from  our  own  country  that  he  went  forth  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art.  The  village  where  he  dwelt,  though  changed  from  its 
former  quaint  rudeness,  may  still  be  seen  on  an  open  highland  that  rises 
slowly  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  the  little  cottage  in  which 
he  lived  has  long  since  crumbled  away  and  disappeared.  The  spot  where 
it  stood  is  still  pointed  out  on  a  small  mound  near  by  the  village  church. 
Around  lay  in  proud  repose  the  most  grand  and  weird  sights  that  nature  in 
all  its  primeval  wildness  and  grace  can  group.  On  one  side,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  roam,  reach  out  the  old  and  gigantic  forests;  and  on  the  other, 
rise  up,  as  by  enchantment,  the  Thousand  Islands,  glancing  with  golden 
hues  far  away  over  the  sunlit  waters.  Here  Riaiti  first  felt  a  growing  love 
for  the  vast  and  beautiful,  the  grand  and  startling,  which  afterwards  became 
so  entirely  the  passion  of  his  soul.  This  was  the  chosen  home  of  his 
grandfather,  when  he  came  a  persecuted  exile,  with  his  little  family,  RiaJti 
among  the  number,  from  a  restless  Carbonaro  province  in  Italy.  The  old 
man,  with  his  stern  and  energetic  spirit,  gave  up  but  slowly  the  cherished 
plans  and  hopes  of  his  heart.     Even  here,  with  all  thought  of  returning 

fone,  he  loved  to  live  out  the  same  life  which  he  had  so  long  been  leading, 
'or  many  years  he  wore  a  foreign  dress  and  spoke  a  foreign  language.  He 
had  to  battle  hard  with  his  attachments  for  his  native  land ;  and  when  be 
at  last  overcame  them,  and  was  more  thoroughly  American  in  habits  and 
feelings,  his  mild  benevolence  and  generous  counsel  made  him  seem  the 
father  of  us  all. 

The  childhood  of  Riaiti  was  passed  in  the  utmost  friendship  among  the 
village  boys ;  but  he  seemed  little  pleased  with  their  sports.  He  would 
often  steal  away  from  their  merriest  meetings,  and  wander  alone  in  tbe 
woods  and  by  the  streams.  And  he  was  not  idle  in  his  ramblings.  After 
studying  a  landscape  long  and  attentively,  he  would  go  to  the  roadside  and 
trace  it  with  a  stick  in  the  sand.  He  would  pass  hours  over  his  simple 
work  ;  and  if  a  wind  swept  by,  and  hurried  off  his  tracings  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  he  would  stand  sadly  for  a  moment,  then  be^in  anew;  or,  perha|w, 
walk  sorrowfully  away  to  find  some  new  picture^  and  try  his  rude  art  again. 
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Years  passed  by,  and  Riaiti  was  a  man.  His  grandfather  was  dead,  and 
he  had  now  no  protector.  But  he  had  learned  to  think  and  to  act  for  him- 
self. His  enthusiasm  in  his  school-boy  recreations  had  grown  with  his 
years.  Better  materials  were  put  into  his  hands  when  his  friends  under- 
stood and  approved  his  inclinations.  The  stick  had  given  place  to  the  pen- 
cil— the  sand  to  the  canvass.  And  now  he  began  to  catch  glimpses  of  man*s 
real  power  over  the  language  of  colors — of  that  spell  which  can  bring  a 
dream  down  from  the  still  air,  and  hold  it  enchanted  here  for  the  world  to 
gaze  upon.  **  I  cannot  stay  here  longer,"  he  said ;  **  I  must  go  abroad  and 
study  my  art  He  who  would  step  above  the  common  level — who  would 
make  himself  truly  great,  must  not  keep  himself  in  close  contact  with  his 
home  and  his  time.  He  must  early  sever  himself  from  all  the  bounds  and 
claims  of  ages  or  of  countries.  He  cannot  be  pent  up  like  a  day  laborer  in 
little  fields  and  little  shops.  He  must  go  abroad  widely  and  freely  among 
his  fellows;  he  must  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  distant  climates;  he  must 
go  back  into  the  spirit  of  distant  ages.  The  great  world  must  be  his  study 
— men  and  things  his  books.  And  when  he  has  journeyed  over  ocean  and 
land,  and  studied  beauty  in  the  tree,  the  flower,  the  mountain  and  the 
cloud ;  when  he  has  mused  long  upon  the  out-spread  earth,  with  all  the 
mystery  and  sublimity  of  its  light  and  its  darkness,  its  heat  and  its  cold,  its 
sunshine  and  its  storm ;  then  must  he  stop  in  studios  and  galleries — then 
must  he  dwell  among  paintings,  and  statues,  and  ruins,  that  he  may  learn 
how  spirit  may  be  wedded  to  matter — how  the  airy  conception  may  be 
brought  into  a  visible  execution.  He  must  learn  to  speak  of  rapture  or  of 
anguish — of  hope  or  of  gloom,  by  mingling  colors  on  a  scrip  of  canvass, 
eloquently  as  in  tones.  He  naust  make  himself  master  of  that  mysterious 
alchemy  which  turns  shapeless  earth  into  forms  of  thought,  which  warms 
dead  pigments  into  life  and  sense.  He  must  study  the  shapes  of  mind — 
the  hues  of  feeling,  until  he  can  call  the  lovely  and  evanescent  images  of 
beauty  into  external  embodiment;  until,  by  the  might  of  his  will,  he  can 
fasten  upon  earth  the  saint-like  visions  of  his  impassioned  hours ;  until,  by 
a  few  magic  shadings,  he  can  put  a  speaking  soul  into  the  mirrored  shadow 
of  his  thought." 

And  so  the  young  artist  fixed  his  thoughts  upon  his  future  career ;  so  he 
kegan  to  talk  of  the  day  when  he  should  leave  his  home.  But  the  ties  of 
bindred  were  strong.  The  feeling  of  affection  is  always  deep  in  the  child- 
hood of  genius.  But  the  closest  tie  of  all,  and  one  which  he  found  it 
hardest  to  loosen,  was  a  holier  than  that  of  kindred.  A  young  schoolgirl, 
one  of  his  earliest  playmates,  had  been  a  sharer  of  his  youthful  joys  and 
hopes,  and  a  passion  firm  and  deep  had  grown  up  between  them.  And 
many  wondered  oflen  why  Luca  di  Riaiti  did  not  take  to  his  own  dwelling 
the  beautiful  Laura  Methender  as  a  bride.  But  months  flew  past,  and  he 
did  not.  At  last  his  enthusiasm  for  his  art  conquered  for  awhile  his  affec- 
tion for  his  home,  and  he  started  for  Italy.  The  young  artist's  heart 
leaped  with  gladness,  for  he  was  going  to  the  home  of  art — ^to  the  knd 
where  life  itself  was  art 

But  the  moment  of  separation  was  a  sad  one.  It  seems  hard  to  break 
away  from  all  the  scenes  and  friends  of  childhood  when  the  time  draws 
near.  Riaiti  found  it  so  when  he  parted  from  the  loved  one  ef  his  youth. 
Many  were  the  promises  spoken — ^many  the  tears  shed,  before  he  could 

father  up  his  flagging  resolutions  and  re-cross  the  threshold.     And  when 
laura  Methender,  with  a  heart  sinking  under  sadness  and  fear,  placed  a 
ring  upon  his  flnger,  that  her  memory  might  not  die  when  he  should  dwell 
far  away  among  a  strange  people,  his  heart  throbbed  with  the  keenest  sor- 
row.   He  had  almost  a  mind  to  throw  down  his  art  forever.    Half  tearfull t». 
•  6 
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half  manfully,  he  at  last  said  a  farewell,  and  hurried  away.  But  it  was  not 
at  once  that  he  tore  himself  from  his  home.  He  was  many  days  out  on  the 
ocean  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  insensibility  before  his  heart  came  back  to  him. 
It  lingered  around  his  home  long  after  he  himself  had  gone.  The  mind 
was  filling  itself  with  recollections  which  were  to  sadly  burden  his  life.  It 
seems  sometimes  hard  that  man  cannot  be  gifled  with  forgetfulness — that 
he  cannot  cast  from  him  all  the  memories  which  often  so  strangely  embitter 
existence.     Themistocles  once  prayed  that  he  might  forget  1 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

It  was  summer  when  Rialti  left  his  home ;  and  when  another  summer 
came  round,  he  was  in  a  small  studio  at  Rome,  under  the  instruction  of 
Diodati  Pisano.  He  had  been  to  the  great  schools  of  European  art,  the 
Louvre  and  the  Vatican ;  he  had  stopped  in  Venice,  and  Bologne,  and  Flo- 
rence ;  he  had  long  revelled  in  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  the  wild  and 
the  terrible ;  and  he  had  now  buried  himself  in  a  little  shabby  dwelling, 
near  the  pillar  of  Trajan,  to  learn  more  perfectly  how  to  embody  the  emo- 
tions he  had  felt,  and  present  them  to  men. 

There  were  few  incidents  in  this  long  wandering  of  Rialti.  Indeed,  the 
life-time  of  genius  is  hardly  to  be  divided  up  into  the  chronology  of  mere 
outward  events.  Its  workings  are  almost  entirely  within — always  silent, 
unseen  ;  so  that  events  and  years  fly  past  as  matters  of  slight  worth.  The 
coming  of  a  new  thought  is  the  only  great  circumstance— the  only  notable 
era  of  a  life ;  and  it  is  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  artist,  as  truly  as  the 
founding  of  a  realm  or  the  fighting  of  a  battle  in  the  history  of  the  states- 
man and  the  warrior.  In  the  still  realms  of  the  inward  being  must  be  felt 
the  experiences  and  aspirations,  the  glees  and  glooms  of  the  intellectual 
roan.  The  din  of  crowds,  the  hurry  of  business,  the  strifes  of  societies 
and  nations,  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  solitudes  of  genius.  The  hur- 
ried footfalls  of  time  can  wake  no  echoes  in  the  shadow-land  of  beauty — 
can  reach  no  creation  of  the  inspired  soul.  All  distance  is  destroyed,  all 
time  is  forgotten  in  the  rapt  moments  of  intense  feeling.  Youth  creeps  into 
age — buoyant  hope  into  decrepid  helplessness.  Genius  cannot  get  old.  It 
ever  lives  in  its  childhood  more  than  in  its  age. 

Gradually  did  the  young  artist  become  more  and  more  disconnected  from 
the  things  about  him,  as  he  became  more  deeply  immersed  in  his  art.  He 
could  not  thrust  back  all  the  memories  of  his  early  home  at  once.  For  a 
time  letters  came  full  of  sprightliness  and  glad  hopes.  He  said  he  was 
making  fast  progress  in  his  art,  and  would  ere  long  return  again.  But  at 
length  his  letters  became  less  frequent,  and  then  were  wholly  filled  with 
matters  of  his  calling.  They  were  all  interesting  in  themselves,  but  people 
wondered  when  he  wrote  so  rarely,  and  sent  so  far,  that  he  did  not  ask  of* 
tener  about  his  home  and  his  friends.  One  time  he  gave  a  long  account  of 
the  best  works  of  his  master.  It  was  done  with  a  pupiFs  partiality,  and  per- 
haps with  a  novice's  fondness.  But  it  contained  many  points  of  fine  criti- 
cism, many  touches  of  high  artistic  judgment  At  the  close  he  spoke  of 
art  generally,  its  elements  and  its  forms. 

"  The  more  paintings  I  see,"  he  wrote,  **  the  better  I  fancy  am  I  famil- 
iarized with  the  souls  of  men,  with  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  truth  everj- 
where  around  me.  I  look  upon  each  work  of  art  as  but  the  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  what  each  artist  conceives  to  be  true  and  beautiful  in  kind  and 
degree.    The  different  forms  of  art  seem  to  be  only  differently  written  Ian- 
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gaages,  by  which  poetical  genius  would  speak  to  men.  The  conceptions 
are  alike  before  written,  or  chiselled,  or  painted ;  and  the  manner  of  exe- 
cution alone  makes  them  appear  unlike.  Looking  through  the  symbol,  we 
enter  into  the  same  spirit  realm.  We  find  beauty  and  truth  ever  sitting  the 
enthroned  goddesses  there.  And  all  paintings,  and  statues,  and  poems  are 
but  shadows  drawn  out  of  the  ideal  land,  and  imperfectly  reflected  to  us  on 
canvass,  and  marble,  and  paper.  All  creations  of  art  seem  to  be  the  spirit 
of  beauty  and  truth  in  varied  masquerade — sometimes  in  garbs  simple  and 
meek,  sometimes  gorgeous  and  bold — at  one  time  in  form  and  mien  stern 
and  majestic,  at  another,  lovely  and  divine.  This  spirit  exists  above  art, 
and  is  that  from  which  all  art  springs.  It  is  of  necessity  an  element  of  our 
being,  and  had  it?  birth  at  the  creation  of  being.  At  the  earliest  dawnings 
of  humanity  it  was  present  to  mould  and  to  tinge.  Nor  first  did  it  reveal 
itself  through  the  forms  of  matter.  There  was  music  before  the  winds 
sighed  through  the  canes  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  there  was  painting  be- 
fore the  Corinthian  maid  traced  the  shadow  of  her  lover  upon  the  wall ; 
tliere  was  poetry  before  the  Hebrew  prophet  sung.  The  world  had  not 
waited  two  thousand  years  before  it  listened  to  the  sadness  or  rapture  of  the 
human  voice,  before  it  stamped  images  of  loveliness  upon  its  memory — before 
it  felt  the  mysteries  and  sublimities  of  its  being.  Music,  and  painting, 
and  poetry,  all  had  an  existence  when  the  heart  first  spoke  from  its  instant 
life." 

A  few  weeks  afler  his  letters  ceased  altogether.  No  one  could  guess  the 
reason.  He  might  be  ill ;  he  might  have  forgotten  his  home  for  a  brief 
space  in  his  enthusiasm  for  his  art ;  but  he  could  not  be  inconstant  to  his 
early  attachments. 


CHAPTER   FOURTH. 

Eialti  had  been  laboring  two  long  months  by  daylight  and  by  candle-light 
in  copying  a  work  of  his  master's.  It  was  the  sublimest  conception  that 
ever  came  from  the  soul  of  Pisano.  It  represented  the  ascension  of  Elijah. 
The  Prophet  was  in  the  cloud,  pityingly  and  encouragingly  gazing  from  the 
flaming  chariot  down  upon  his  desolate-hearted  brother.  His  heavenly 
mantle  was  falling  through  the  air.  And  £lisha  stood  on  the  earth  there, 
speechless  with  wonder  and  sorrow — his  arm  out-reached,  and  a  tear  falling 
from  his  eye ! 

"  Heavens  1"  said  Rialti,  as  he  copied  the  tear,  **  could  I  only  paint  a 
sigh  !  Ha  !  the  tear  is  wet — is  warm — is  falling  I  It  is  the  only  thing  I 
have  ever  painted.  But  the  sigh — I  would  give  my  lefl  arm  if  I  could  paint 
a  sigh.** 

The  young  artist  stopped ;  and  out  of  the  narrow  side-room  stepped 
Pisano.  He  overheard  his  pupil,  and  came  to  see  the  tear.  It  was  a  scene 
for  a  painter  to  have  taken.  There  stood  the  great  easel  with  its  stagings. 
The  young  artist  had  come  down  to  the  floor  to  look  at  his  work.  And 
Pisano  stood  breathless  by,  his  manly  features  covered  with  the  wildest 
joy  ;  and  then  the  tears  fell  1     He  stepped  to  Rialti  and  grasped  his  hand. 

''  Thou  hast  painted  the  tear,"  he  said,  *'  far  better  than  thy  master ;"  and 
his  judgment  was  the  best  through  all  Rome.  I  can  instruct  you  no  more. 
Henceforth  Pisano  shall  be  pupil."  And  he  shook  his  hand  long  and  hearti- 
ly— ^looked  at  the  face  of  the  Prophet  again,  and  said  the  work  should  be 
called  Rialti's,  and  his  own  painting  should  not  live.  It  was  a  great  mo- 
ment— an  epoch  in  the  life  of  both.  The  master  was  scarcely  prouder  of 
the  pupil,  than  was  the  pupil  of  the  master. 
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Bnt  as  Pisano  went  to  bis  little  room,  he  turned  to  speak  of  the  si^h. 
**  You  can  never  put  on  canvass  half  jou  feel.  There  is  something  like  a 
sigh  in  those  parted  lips,  in  that  steadfast  eye.  I  fear  too  much.  There  can 
be  but  one  scene  shadowed  on  the  canvass,  and  that  must  not  be  the  lasL 
JSoroething  must  be  left  to  the  imagination,  or  the  work  is  cold  and  dead. 
A  feeble  artist  of  Athens  painted  Medea  killing  her  children.  No  one 
would  look  at  it.  Timomachus  painted  her  meditating  the  act,  and  all 
Greece  came  nigh  running  mad.  It  was  thought  to  be  almost  the  work  of 
a  God." 

From  that  moment  Rialti  copied  no  longer.  He  was  now  known  as  an 
artist  over  Rome,  and  he  toiled  as  though  to  live  was  but  to  paint.  Many 
have  said,  that  as  they  passed  the  studio  of  Pisano  late  at  night,  and,  too, 
before  the  dawning  of  the  day,  there  was  always  a  dim  light  Bickering  out 
at  the  small  window  over  the  entrance.  Rialti  was  constantly  at  his  labor 
there.  His  master  used  to  chide  him,  and  tell  him  he  would  not  live  to 
finish  a  work — that  he  was  but  a  man — that  his  strength  was  fast  wasting 
away — that  he  would  be  the  destroyer  of  himself!  But  the  young  artist 
felt  strong  and  well  enough.  It  is  ever  hard  to  reason  with  youthful  enthu- 
siasm; and  Pisano  now  found  it  so. 

•*  Art,"  said   Rialti,  "  is  my  life.     The  easel  is  my  bride ."     Ah ! 

why  did  that  word  linger  on  his  lips  ?  Why  did  he  pause,  and  set  himself 
down  sadly,  and  remain  speechless  a  whole  hour  ?  It  was  time  his 
home  and  his  other  bride  should  be  remembered  again.  He  had  long  for- 
gotten them  both  !  The  whole  world  had  been  in  that  studio,  and  he  had 
known  no  other.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  ring  which  he  had  so  long  uncon- 
sciously worn,  a  thousand  recollections  of  childhood  came  fresh  back  to  him. 
The  last  fears  of  his  loved  one  had  for  once  become  true.  He  was  far  away 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  the  name  which  he  had  so  long  worshipped  had  well 
nigh  died  out  of  him. 

But  genius  never  remains  long  inactive.  The  day  afler,  Rialti  had  a 
conception  ready  for  the  canvass — and  the  world  rolled  back  as  a  dead  and 
foreign  thincr  a^ain.  He  was  alone  there  with  his  vision,  and  it  was  a  wild 
and  fearful  one !  The  great  Earth  is  supposed  to  be  swimming  slowly  in 
space — mantled  with  dark  rolling  clouds,  with  the  lightning  sometimes  glid- 
ing out  of  them.  The  Spirit  of  Death  is  abroad,  and  has  claimed  the  world, 
with  its  streams,  and  its  fields  and  hills,  and  godlike  man,  too,  to  be  his. 
He  is  about  to  set  his  throne  on  the  Earth.  But  the  Spirit  of  Life  comes, 
and  declares  all  things  to  be  her's — that  life  is  everything,  even  in  death  and 
dust — that  Death  itself  must  soon  be  dead,  and  known  no  more.  The  out- 
liuje  represented  the  point  of  Time,  when  the  sylph-like  Life-spirit  was  as- 
serting its  power — when  the  hideous  Death-spirit  stood  back  aghast  and 
convinced.  It  was  a  proud  conception,  and  well  it  might  chain  the  artist 
to  his  easel.  "  T  will  paint  it,"  shouted  Rialti,  "  and  it  will  last  a  life-time 
to  gaze  upon.  The  name  of  Rialti  shall  yet  stand  by  the  side  of  Angelo." 
It  was  the  enthusiast  that  spoke,  Tiot  the  artist.  He  little  thought  what  a 
labor  he  had  sketched  out.     It  was  the  work  of  years,  not  of  days. 

Rialti  created  a  solitude  there,  in  the  midst  of  populous  Rome.  People 
came  and  went,  but  he  was  a  hermit  and  alone.  He  heard  no  voices,  he 
knew  no  persons.  He  saw  nothing  but  his  canvass,  and  all  things  else  faded 
away  as  shadows.  The  shadow  be  would  realize  was  the  only  living  reali- 
ty. But  sometimes  the  artist  would  stop  his  work,  as  the  ring  on  his  finger 
caught  his  eye.  He  would  often  make  a  long  pause,  and  stand  motionless, 
gazing  on  vacancy  :  then  he  would  grow  light-hearted,  and  toil  on  again* 
But  he  found  the  associations,  which  clustered  round  this  remembrancer  of 
his  plighted  faith,  were  making  deep  inroads  upon  his  art.     He  knew  that 
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genius  never  acts  in  its  full  might,  except  when  it  acts  with  single  pur- 
pose. The  ring  must  be  forgotten !  **  Thou  art  an  evil  spirit,"  he  said, 
**  and  wouldst  hinder  my  work,  and  distract  my  brain.''  So  he  took  it  off 
and  laid  it  by.  He  thought  himself  free  now  and  unfettered — but  no,  he  was 
the  greater  slave  !  He  was  led  on  with  the  more  recklessness  in  the  chase 
of  his  visions.  There  was  no  tie  to  bind  him  to  man — no  voice  to  call  him 
back  from  his  ideal  abstractions.  He  had  almost  disconnected  himself  from 
the  earth.     Alas !  for  the  memories  that  were  buried  in  that  ring  ! 

Day  afler  day,  Rialti  painted  on  the  Conflict  of  the  Spirits.  Pisano  used 
often  to  leave  his  drawings  and  come  out  from  his  little  room  to  see  the 
progress.  It  was  a  painting  which  an  artist  only  could  feel  the  full  power 
of.  Pisano  would  stand  there  until  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  could 
see  no  longer.  Well  might  it  effect  him.  It  was  a  great,  a  mighty  triumph 
of  art ;  and  his  pupil  was  fast  growing  pale  and  thin — and  the  old  artist 
feared  he  could  not  live  to  complete  the  vision.  He  had  given  up  chiding 
now.     Rialti's  ears  had  grown  deaf,  even  to  the  voice  of  Pisano. 

A  few  weeks  after^  the  Life-spirit  was  done.  But  that  was  all.  There 
were  a  few  pencillings  besides,  but  they  were  only  the  rough  outline ;  yet 
all  Rome  had  thronged  the  studio.  The  name  of  Rialti  was  indeed  begin- 
ning to  be  coupled  with  that  of  Angelo.  Artists  came  to  study  his  clouds 
and  his  drapery.  And  many  there  were,  who  drew  cheer  from  the  work  of 
Rialti ;  and  many,  too,  who  threw  down  the  brush  in  despair. 

But  the  artist  scarce  knew  aught  of  what  was  thought  or  said  about  him 
at  Rome.  When  be  left  his  painting,  it  was  only  to  go  into  a  back-room 
and  rest  a  little.  But  his  sleep  was  often  more  tireso^ie  than  his  work,  for 
he  would  talk  all  the  while.  His  mind  ever  lingered  on  his  art.  Once 
Pisano  heard  him  muttering  wildly  and  fast,  and  went  to  his  bed.  Rialti 
was  describing  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  through  the  clouds  and  fire  into  the  fath- 
omless abyss.  It  was  a  vast  and  terrible  conception.  Pisano  bent  over  him 
and  eagerly  caught  his  words ;  but  when  Rialti  waked,  feared  to  repeat 
them,  for  he  knew  that  his  pupil  had  then  more  on  his  hands  than  his  life 
could  do.  He  was  daily  wasting  away,  and  those  who  came  to  witness  his 
work  would  oflen  be  hurried  by  their  sympathies  into  tears. 

At  midnight,  in  the  middle  of  his  fourth  summer  in  Rome,  Rialti  fell 
from  his  staging.  Nature  had  borne  up  long  under  its  toils,  and  the  inward 
fire  could  sustain  it  no  longer.  He  fell,  utterly  helpless  and  senseless  !  The 
next  morning  Pisano  found  him  there  in  the  most  alarming  of  fevers.  And 
when  he  recovered  his  reason,  for  a  moment,  late  on  the  next  day,  he  asked 
for  his  paints  and  his  pallet.  *'  I  am  losing  time,"  he  said ;  *'  1  must  go  on 
with  my  work." 

'*But  no!"  said  Pisano  sadly,  **  it  may  not  be!  You  cannot  stand — you 
cannot  see  well — your  hand  trembles — ^your  brain  is  yet  hot  and  wild.  The 
nobleman  Layani  with  his  leech  has  been  here,  and  they  say  you  must  keep 
from  your  art,  and  shut  out  all  care  for  a  month,  or  your  body  will  never  get 
strong,  nor  your  brain  well  again." 

All  at  once  Rialti  felt  the  truth,  and  said  he  would  renounce  his  brush  for 
a  week.  AUs  !  it  was  not  for  a  week,  but  forever  !  He  laid  it  down  never 
to  take  it  up  again  1 

A  raging  delirium  came,  and  then  a  deep  lethargy  followed.  It  was 
many  weeks  before  the  artist  became  conscious  of  anything  about  him. 
The  Count  Lavani,  who  had  conceived  a  noble  friendship  for  one  whose 
genius  promised  so  largely,  had  carried  him  to  his  dwelling;  and  the  leech 
watched  over  him  night  and  day.  And  when,  by  constant  care,  he  at  last 
came  to  himself,  he  said  he  could  scarcely  see.  And  the  next  day,  when 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  cheeringly  into  his  chamber,  he  asked  La- 
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Tani,  who  stood  sorrowful  by,  how  long  it  might  be  before  day.     He  said  he 
wanted  to  see  the  gay  sunlight  a^ain,  and  fee!  the  warm  air  of  the  moroing. 

''  Alas  !"  said  the  nobleman,  *'  it  is  noon ;  and  the  sun  has  been  up  and 
playing  about  yon  for  a  half  day." 

"  Ah  !"  groaned  Rialti,  and  his  countenance  sickened  into  despair,  "  then 
I  am  blind  !  I  cannot  see  the  sun — I  cannot  see  you  !  Let  me  feel  your 
hand." 

And  when  he  grasped  it,  he  strained  his  sightless  orbs  long  and  painfully 
to  see  if  he  could  catch  aught  of  Lavani's  form.  But  no!  he  was  blind  ! 
And  oh  !  the  agony  of  the  thought !  beauty  was  to  be  shut  out  from  his  eyes 
forever;  but  not  from  his  soul !'  It  was  to  be  felt  there  as  before ;  it  was  to 
torture  and  sadden  his  life  ever  after.  He  could  never  get  it  out  of  him, 
but  it  must  stay  pent  up  there  forever.  He  could  never  reveal  it  to  another. 
He  had  learned  only  the  language  of  colors,  and  he  knew  no  other  way  of 
imparting  his  holiest  thoughts  to  men. 

When  he  found  he  must  forget  his  art,  he  was  in  a  manner  cut  loose  from 
Rome.  Far  away  over  the  wide  ocean  his  thoughts  wandered,  until  he  was 
in  his  home  once  more.  A  thousand  bitter  remembrances  came  thronging 
around  him.  His  distant  friends,  his  village,  his  early  affection,  all  had 
been  as  though  they  were  not.  It  was  not  to  be  so  again.  He  was  to  forget 
them  never  more ! 

The  entrance  of  Pisano  awoke  him  from  his  reverie.  His  old  master  for 
the  first  time  learned  that  his  pupil  was  blind.  He  stood  motionless  and 
pale,  and  at  length  vented  his  grief  in  tears  !  His  was  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous heart.  He  felt  the  blindness  of  Rialti  more  keenly  than  if  it  had  been 
his  own.  **  The  world  has  lost  an  artist,",  said  Pisano,  **  and  I  a  teacher. 
You  have  indeed  taught  me  more  than  my  own  masters.  The  Conflict  of 
the  Spirits  will  never  be  finished  1  Who  shall  put  hands  to  it  now  V  And 
master  and  pupil  wept  together  ! 

'*  Bring  me  some  paper,"  said  Rialti  sorrowfully,/*  I  would  write."  Pi- 
sano reached  the  paper,  and  would  have  written  for  him,  but  knew  the  offer 
would  only  wound  the  anguish  of  his  pupil.  The  letter  was  to  Laura  Me- 
thender,  the  fondly  loved  image  of  his  youthful  heart.  It  was  in  a  rough, 
straggling  hand,  as  though  it  were  traced  in  the  dark. 

**  1  had  long  loved  the  canvass  more  than  you,"  he  wrote,  "  and  heaven 
has  at  length  rebuked  me.  Your  image  had  grown  a  rare  visiter,  but  now 
it  is  ever  by  me.  I  had  wedded  art,  but  it  is  now  dead  to  me !  It  is  buried 
from  my  sight  ever-more  !  Buried  1  No  !  it  is  worse  !  The  ideal  visions 
still  live  within  me,  and  will  make  my  life  a  pang  1  I  can  never  express 
myself — I  can  never  paint  again  1  Laura,  I  am  blind  !  Henceforth  think 
me  dead.  I  give  you  back  your  heart.  Give  it  to  a  worthier,  and  be  hap- 
py. Let  me  fade  from  your  memory — let  me  be  forgotten.  Your  loveliness 
shall  not  be  wasted  on  one  who  cannot  see  !  Ah !  I  am  blind — I  cannot 
see — never  more — never !" 

There  were  a  few  tracings  more,  but  no  one  could  read  them.  It  was 
signed  Rialti ;  and  beneath  the  name  were  the  stains  of  tears  1 


CHAPTER   FIFTH. 


Laura  Methender  was  standing  by  the  grave  of  her  last  parent !  Her 
father  had  beeu  buried  for  many  years,  and  the  tall  rank  grass  was  waving 
over  him  ;  and  her  mother  was  now  laid  by  his  side,  and  the  sand  was  fall- 
ing upon  her  cofhn.     An  epidemic  had  swept  through  the  village,  and  had 
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hurried  many  to  their  graves.  The  mother  and  aunt  of  Riaiti  had  fallen 
before  it,  and  Laura  Methender  was  now  left  alone  !  And  when  she  un- 
covered her  eyes,  after  the  shock  that  came  over  her  frame  when  the  first 
shovel- full  of  earth  had  fallen  upon  her  mother,  a  letter  was  given  her  by  one 
of  the  by-standers.  {She  knew  at  a  glance  that  it  was  from  Riaiti — and  she 
had  thought  him  lost.  Ah  !  with  what  vividness  did  her  whole  life  stand 
out  before  her  in  that  little  moment — with  what  vividness  did  the  sad  reality 
of  her  mother's  death,  of  her  own  bitter  loneliness,  burst  upon  her  !  Her  head 
swam — she  could  not  stand  !  A  person  near  by  saw  she  would  fall,  and  led 
her  away. 

A  week  wrought  a  woful  change  in  the  life  of  Laura  Methender.  All 
was  happiness  and  glee  before — all  was  misery  and  gloom  now.  The  gar- 
den had  become  the  desert.  A  mother  had  died — a  lover  was  also  dead  to 
her  1  She  did  little  but  weep,  and  repeat  Rialti^s  letter  for  many  weeks 
after  ! 

"  And  he  tells  me  to  love  another,"  she  would  say  to  herself,  "  and  that 
he  is  unworthy  of  me.  He  should  have  known  me  better.  How  gladly 
would  I  be  with  him.  But  he  is  in  a  far-off  laud,  and  the  ocean  rolls  be- 
tween us.     I  must  stay,  and  die  here  !*' 

Life  became   a  weary  thing  from  that  time  forth.     The  village  people 
would  pity  and  console  her,  in  her  lonely  dwelling.     At  last  her  tears  dried 
up;  but  it  was  no  longer  the  artist's  bride,  gay,  and  cheerful  and  beautiful, 
that  was  known  in  the  person  of  Laura  Methender.     Her  eye  had  grown 
dull  and  dead,  her  complexion  had  faded,  and  there  was  something  wild  and 
strange  in  her  manner.     She  would  often  ask  if  Riaiti  had  come,  and  why 
they  did  not  let  her  see  him.     "  1  know,"  she  would  say,  **  that  he  is  blind 
but  he  is  Riaiti  still."     And  then  she  would  sigh,  and  look  down  upon  her 
self,  as  though  she  were  conscious  that  she  had  altered  more  than  he.     Every 
morning,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  she  went  with  a  small  nosegay  of  flowers 
to  her  mother's  grave.     There  she  would  arrange  them  with  all  her  skill  and 
taste  on  the  turf  and  on  the  stone.     Many  still  remember  having  often  seen 
a  pale,  fragile  woman  tripping  over  the  frosty  hills,  or  through  the    dewy 
grass,  towards  the  churchyard,  before  the  village  was  astir.     In  winter  or  in 
summer,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  she  was  still  seen  going  there,  always  car- 
rying in  her  hand  a  bunch  of  flowers  or  a  few  green  leaves. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

Riaiti  recoverpd  slowly.  A  year  flew  by  before  he  walked  out  into  the 
streets.  The  old  Count  usually  attended  him,  and  described  every  object  as 
they  passed.  But  his  closest  attendant  was  a  little  dog — one  of  Lavani's — 
which  had  conceived  a  strong  attachment  to  Riaiti,  and  would  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  him.  Sometimes  it  was  shut  up  ;  but  it  would  whine  and  cry  until 
let  loose  again,  and  then  it  would  search  busily  about,  until  it  found  the  feet 
of  the  Blind  Artist. 

One  morning  Riaiti  went  to  the  studio  of  Pisano.  He  should  not  have 
gone,  for  it  could  only  make  him  sad.  Every  object  that  he  felt  was  the 
grave-stone  of  a  buried  memory.  His  old  master  was  there,  painting  on  the 
same  easel  something  which  he  chose  to  call  the  Fall  of  Lucifer.  When 
the  blind  pupil  entered,  he  left  his  work,  and  said  he  was  copying  one  of 
Rialti's  conceptions.  "  It  was  overheard,  and  taken  down  from  the  mutter- 
in^s  of  your  dreams.     I  am  now  the  copyist." 

And  it  was  an  effort  which  severely  tasked  his  power.    It  needed  a  most 
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daring  energy  to  grasp  the  great  and  startling  proportions,  and  lima  them  forth. 
The  head  was  one  of  the  wildest  terror,  mingled  with  the  fiercest  hatred. 
One  could  almost  hear  the  mutterings  of  despair  and  revenge,  which  the 
baleful  lips  were  breathing  out,  something  between  a  shriek  and  a  groan. 
And  the  whole  was  ?hrouded  in  the  thickest  blackness,  lighted  up  only  to  ^h 
pear  the  more  terrible,  by  pale  and  lurid  streaks  of  fire,  which  shot  up  firom 
the  bottomless  depths ! 

The  artist  would  have  seen  his  creation,  and  sighed,  as  the  recollections 
of  other  days  came  up  before  him.  *'  I  was  once  full  of  proud  hopes  and 
glad  thoughts,"  he  said.  '*  I  once  aspired  to  a  seat  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  mighty  Angelo.  And  what  am  I  now?  My  heart  is  broken  beneath 
the  scourge  of  bitter  memories,  and  my  hand  hangs  powerless  by  my  side. 
Alas,  Rialti  1  the  star  of  thy  youthful  years  is  forever  paled  and  lost  among 
dark  clouds  of  gloom  1" 

A  stranger  entered  the  studio  as  the  last  words  were  upon  his  lips.  He 
slowly  approached  the  Blind  Artist.  **  If  your  name  be  Rialti,"  he  said, 
*'  and  you  are  an  artist  in  Rome,  perhaps  i  bring  tidings  to  you."  •  It  was 
a  person  who  had  once  lived  near  the  home  of  Rialti.  And  he  told  him  the 
desolation  which  had  come  over  his  village — that  his  mother  and  his  aunt 
were  dead — that  Laura  Methender  was  left  alone,  and  a  maniac!  Rialti 
moaned  aloud  ;  and  Pisano  sorrowfully  led  him  to  his  dwelling. 

Five  years  passed,  and  with  Rialti  life  had  become  still  more  a  joyless  thing. 
He  could  not  withdraw  his  attention  from  himself,  by  fixing  it  on  other  objects. 
The  least  word  would  sometimes  arouse  a  train  of  associations  which  would 
linger  by  him  for  hours.  A  long  forgotten  promise  he  once  made  his 
mother  to  surely  return,  if  he  lived,  and  solace  her  old  age,  came  to  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  reflections,  and  haunted  him  ever  after.  She  had  asked 
him  to  be  buried  by  her  side ;  for  her  husband  had  died  in  his  distant  na- 
tive land,  and  she  did  not  like  to  sleep  there  forever  alone,  without  her  son. 

"  Thou  liest  now  by  the  side  of  my  grandfather,"  sighed  Rialti  ;  '*  I  have 
oden  sat  by  his  grave,  I  would  to  heaven  my  own  were  made  by  my 
mother's." 

Sometimes  he  tried  to  sketch  the  little  church,  with  its  quaintly  decorated 
spire,  with  its  tomb-stones  and  willows  about  it.  But  he  could  not  see  it,  and 
it  did  him  little  good.  The  lines,  with  much  of  grace  and  freedom,  would 
oflen  cross  and  blot  out  each  other. 

The  old  Count  died,  and  his  estates  fell  to  a  distant  nephew.  The 
Blind  Artist  still  lived  there,  though  he  felt  he  was  not  so  welcome  an  in- 
mate to  the  new  comer  as  to  Lavani.  The  Count  intended  a  portion  of  his 
wealth  for  him,  but  he  had  died  suddenly  without  leaving  any  direction. 
When  he  was  gone,  Rialti  had  his  dog  Sylvio,who  served  for  his  companion 
in  his  walks.  Sometimes  Pisano  would  go  with  him  ;  but  the  pupil  would 
tell  the  master  that  he  should  work  at  his  art — that  he  could  tie  a  string  to 
his  dog's  neck,  and  feel  his  way  with  his  staff. 

Rialti  even  grew  more  sad  and  moody.  Uis  thoughts  were  imprisoned 
in  himself  with  chains  which  he  could  not  unloosen.  Every  one  was  a 
torturing  spirit.  "  1  can  think  of  nothing  but  what  gives  me  pain,"  he  said  ; 
'*  it  may  be  because  I  am  shut  up  here  in  Rome.  The  young  Count  does 
not  care  for  me  to  stay.  I  will  travel  abroad  over  the  earth.  Sylvio  can 
lead  me.     I  shall  at  least  be  out  of  idleness." 

So  one  morning  early,  Rialti  tied  up  a  little  bundle  of  clothing,  fastened 
the  cord  to  his  dog's  neck,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  wide  world — he  and  his 
dog  alone.  Much  inquiry  was  made  in  the  Count's  family  about  his  absence. 
Noon  came,  but  Rialti  did  not  return.  Servants  were  sent  over  Rome,  to 
see  if  there  might  any  where  be  found  a  blind   man  with  a  little  dog.     But 
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every  corner,  and  ruin,  and  dwelling  were  searched  in  vain.  "  He  ncust  have 
fallen  into  the  Tiber/'  said  the  young  patron ;  ''he  should  not  have  gone 
forth  alone.''     And  so  the  search  ended. 

When  Pisano  heard  of  his  pupil's  departure,  he  was  close  at  work  in  his 
studio.  ''  Alas  !  is  he  gone  ?"  he  asked ;  '*  then  he  has  led  Rome.  I  knew 
he  was  tired  and  weary  of  living  here— and  to-morrow  I  was  to  have  laid 
down  my  brush,  and  have  kept  daily  by  him  as  long  as  life  lasted.  I  have 
neglected  him  of  late  in  my  longing  to  finish  the  Fall  of  Lucifer.  To-mor- 
row I  should  have  taken  it  from  the  easel,  and  have  given  my  studio  to 
another.  It  was  to  be  put  in  the  Vatican,  as  the  last  work  of  Pisano  and 
Rialti  too.  Alas  !  his  haste  !  my  neglect !" — and  Pisano  cried  as  if  he  had 
murdered  his  child ! 

The  next  day  Pisano  was  gone — no  one  knew  whither  !  There  stood 
the  easel  with  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  resting  upon  it,  nearly  ready  for  the  world. 
All  the  artists  about  Rome  had  been  long  watching  its  progress  with  inten- 
6est  admiration;  for  it  was  the  sublimest  reach  of  art.  The  idea  was  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  stupendous  that  Italy  had  seen  since  the  frescoes  of 
Angelo.  It  was  a  vision  almost  beyond  human  might  to  fully  master  ;  one 
which  could  have  been  conceived  only  in  a  moment  of  unearthly  terror.  The 
whole  canvass  seemed  to  palpitate  with  life.  The  very  body  thought.  And 
it  needed  but  a  few  more  clouds  of  smoke  to  be  wreathed  around  over  the 
burning  marl,  before  it  would  be  ready  to  begin  its  life  of  ages.  The  brush 
was  still  damp^the  paints  were  lying  ready  by  it !  But  no  Pisano  waa 
there — no  Pisano  was  ever  seen  there  after  1 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

It  was  late  in  autumn,  and  Rialti  had  been  journeying  two  whole  months. 
The  dog  always  chose  his  own  course.  He  had  led  his  blind  master  over 
mountains  and  hills,  going  with  great  slowness  and  care  wherever  there  was 
danger.     At  last  he  stopped,  and  refused  to  go  farther. 

•'  Go  on,  Sylvio,"  said  Rialti  encouragingly,  "we  must  not  stop  here — go 
on  a  little  farther,  and  we  can  rest  then."  But  the  dog  whined,  and  pulled 
at  his  master's  clothes. 

**  Hold !  stop !"  cried  a  voice  behind ;  "  hold  !  the  dog  is  rights-one  step 
more  and  you  will  fall  into  the  sea." 

**  And  where  may  I  be,"  said  the  blind  man,  halting. 

*'  On  a  pier  of  Marseilles,"  answered  the  stranger;  "a  moment  more  and 
you  would  have  plunged  into  the  water !  Where  do  you  go  ?  perhaps  I  may 
guide  you." 

**  Alas  !  I  know  not — I  care  not — I  thought  to  travel  away  from  myself, 
and  have  wandered  many  miles,  but  am  still  the  same.  I  would  follow  my 
dog.  He  seems  to  have  led  me  to  the  sea.  I  would  embark,  were  it  only 
to  please  him." 

It  was  the  master  of  a  vessel  who  had  spoken  so  kindly  to  Rialti,  and  the 
week  after  he  set  sail ;  the  Blind  Artist  choosing  to  go  with  him.  But  no 
one  could  find  out  his  story — no  one  could  learn  the  history  of  his  sorrow. 
Day  after  day  he  sat  in  a  small  seat  on  the  deck,  with  his  hands  playing 
with  his  cane,  or  patting  his  dog.  He  was  almost  always  silent.  But  his 
face  spoke  when  he  was  stillest.  His  wrinkled  and  wasted  features  would 
shadow  forth  his  inmost  thoughts.  Sometimes  they  would  warm  into  smiles 
and  laughter ;  his  lips  would  mutter  quickly  some  glad  tones,  and  he  would 
pat  his  dog  with  increasing  tenderness.  Then  again  he  would  sadden  ;  all 
his  features  would  be  pale  and  rigid,  and  he  would  turn  his  large  sightless 
eyes  up  pityingly  when  any  one  approached  him.     There   was  something 
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that  worked  powerful  I J  within — something  which  turned  his  life  into  sorrow, 
such  as  only  the  blind  may  feel,  intense  and  lasting.  The  rude  hearts  about 
him  noticed  it ;  and  when  near  him  spoke  low,  for  fear  of  disturbing  his 
thoughts.  Their  voices  acquired  a  softness  and  a  tenderness  which  would 
even  astonish  themselves. 

One  fine  clear  morning,  as  Riaiti  sat  in  his  old  place,  he  was  told  that  one 
of  their  number  had  died  during  the  night,  and  was  now  to  be  buried  in  the 
waves.  At  his  wish,  he  was  led  to  the  other  part  of  the  vessel,  that  he 
might  hear  the  Burial  Service. 

A  rude  coffin  was  brought  up  and  laid  by  the  companion-way,  and  the 
rough  sailors  all  gathered  round  with  their  faces  sad  and  thoughtful.  It  is 
the  most  solemn  scene  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  to  witness — a  Burial  at 
Sea. 

The  Blind  Artist  wished  to  be  led  to  the  place  where  the  dead  man  was 
that  he  might  lay  his  hand  upon  his  face.  Some  one  said  hurriedly,  "  he 
had  better  not  go — hold  him  back !"  But  ere  it  was  done,  the  blind  man 
had  reached  the  coffin,  and  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  face.  Ah  !  that  shriek  ! 
It  was  as  if  one  had  wruns  his  heart ! — The  dead  man  was  Pisano ! — ^He 
had  followed  his  pupil,  and  would  have  disclosed  himself,  but  that  he  was 
ill,  and  could  only  tax  the  sympathy  of  Riaiti.  His  last  request  was,  that 
the  Blind  Artist  might  not  know  who  he  was  when  he  was  dead.  No  one 
could  guess  his  purpose,  but  all  remembered  that  many  times  there  seemed 
to  be  some  mysterious  connection  between  them. 

When  the  soul  is  suffering  beneath  the  world's  severest  scourges,  and  the 
frame  that  holds  it  here  is  worn-out  and  dying, — how  does  a  new  calamity 
run  over  the  waters  of  bitterness  !  How  does  the  tired  spirit  long  to  un- 
loose its  grasp  from  weak  humanity,  and  flee  away  to  the  blessedness  of  its 
upper  home.  As  this  dim  twilight-existence  grew  dimmer,  and  mournful 
thoughts  and  stinging  memories  were  plunging  the  soul  of  Riaiti  into  mad- 
nes:?, — how  welcome  were  the  symptoms  of  decay,  which  showed  the  overtak- 
ing footstep  of  death  to  be  nigh.  **  I  can  at  last,'*  he  would  say,  **  disen- 
tangle myself  from  this  dark  world  ;  and  though  I  go  down  through  the  chill 
shadows  of  Death,  rise  to  the  bright  and  unclouded  Life." 

Yet  there  were  moments  when  the  Blind  Artist  seemed  still  in  love  with 
life.  When  the  storm  and  the  tempest  were  alive — when  the  waves  were 
leaping  in  terrible  mountains,  and  the  thunders  were  shattering  the  clouds — 
then  did  the  soul  of  Riaiti  revel  as  though  it  were  in  a  new  world.  The 
terrible  in  nature  fired  his  soul  with  the  wildest  frenzy.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  its  softer  tones  and  its  sunwarm  scenes  came  not  within  the  reach  of 
his  heart — perhaps  it  was  that  his  soul  bad  always  delighted  most  in  awful 
grandeur  and  terror  !  One  night,  when  all  things  were  wrapped  up  in  thick- 
est darkness,  and  a  hurricane  was  abroad — when  each  wave  seemed  only  to 
terrify  the  longer,  Riaiti  was  missed  from  his  bed.  No  one  thought  to  look 
for  him — no  one  dared  to  think  of  his  fate!  But  when  the  elements  had 
done  their  warring,  he  was  found  sitting  in  his  old  place,  with  a  small  piece 
of  rope  tied  around  his  body,  and  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the  floor.  The  dog 
stood  whining  by,  and  was  licking  his  hand.  He  had  felt  the  restlessness, 
the  madness,  the  strong  quick  heaving  of  the  sullen  waters,  and  was  up  to 
feast  on  the  awe  and  sublimity  of  the  storm. 


CHAPTER    EIGHTH. 


When  Riaiti  lefl  the  vessel,  his  dog  chose  again  the  course  for  his  wan- 
derings.   It  was  a  weary  life  ;  but  the  artist  would  not  pause,  only  to  beg 
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for  food  and  bed.     He  pressed  on,  as  if  chased  by  some  fearful  phantom  that 
would  strike  him  dead  if  it  once  overtook  him. 

'*  1  must  walk  fast/'  he  would  say,  '*  for  I  am  growing  weak  and  sick,  and 
I  shall  never  get  beyond  my  cares.  I  once  came  nigh  outstripping  them." 
And  he  journeyed  on,  weeks  and  months.  Summer  passed — autumn  came 
on.  Through  city  and  solitude  he  was  equally  alone.  There  was  a  wilder- 
ness always  about  him  !  His  dog  was  the  only  being  that  seemed  to  care 
for  him ;  and  people  wondered  what  made  it  guide  him  so  faithfully.  It 
would  never  leave  its  master  night  or  day. 

One  afternoon  in  October,  the  walk  had  been  a  long  and  weary  one. 
The  Blind  Artist  grew  faint  and  sad.  **  I  feel,"  he  muttered,  "  as  though 
my  life  would  soon  pass  out  of  me !  Sylvio,  what  will  become  of  you  when  I 
am  gone  !  what  will  become  you!"  and  he  jerked  the  string  gently  to  show 
that  he  would  sit  down  and  rest.  The  dog  took  him  a  little  on  one  side,  and 
stopped  by  a  stone. 

'*  Ah  I  I  am  in  a  church-yard,"  he  said,  ''  and  this  is  a  grave-stone  be- 
neath me."  Something  almost  forgotten  seemed  to  come  up  to  his  mind, 
for  he  did  not  hear  the  old  sexton  who  was  turfing  a  grave  near  by.  The 
sexton  spoke  again — and  this  time  Rialti  heard. 

"  You  ask  me  whence  I  have  come !"  he  answered :  "  I  cannot  tell  you 
if  I  would.  I  have  been  on  the  ocean — and  I  was  once  in  Rome.  But  now 
my  pilgrimage  is  fast  getting  to  its  close  I  Here,  around  us,  rest  the  dead 
— I  am  tired  of  life ;  why  should  I  not  too,  rest  with  them  V*  and  he  wiped 
bitter  tears  from  his  wasted  face. 

At  length  he  somewhat  disburdened  his  grief,  and  asked  whose  grave  it 
might  be  that  the  sexton  was  at  work  upon.  The  old  man  paused,  looked 
roughly  at  the  new-comer — '•  and  you  know  not  whose  grave  it  is,"  said  he, 
"  when  not  a  child  in  the  village  but  can  tell  ?"  But  when  he  saw  that  the 
stranger  was  blind,  he  lowered  his  tone;  "  it  is  the  grave  of  the  Artist's 
Love — the  grave  of  Laura  Methender." 

**  And  this  stone  I  am  sitting  on  is  my  mother's — ah  1  my  mother's ! 
shrieked  the  artist,  in  a  wild  and  startled  tone !  He  sprung  on  his  feet,  and 
seemed  frenzied  like  one  in  the  last  agonies  of  delirium,  and  earnestly  look- 
ed about  him  ! — *'  Ah  !  my  home,"  he  cried,  **  hah — hah — hah — and  I  have 
come  back  to  lay  myself  HERE  1"  and  he  pointed  with  his  skinny  fingers 
down  by  the  side  of  his^mother's  grave."  **  And  you  are  heaping  the  cold 
sods  upon  the  young  and  the  beautiful !  Hah — hah — I  can  see  now — where 
is  she  ? — tell  her  I  can  see  I" 

His  frenzy  passed  off*.  Something  like  the  snapping  of  a  cord  sounded 
within  him  ;  and  he  fell  headlong — speechless — lifeless  !  The  sexton  tot- 
tered up  to  his  side,  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  but  it  was  still !  The 
soul  of  the  artist  had  gone  !  had  forever  gone  ? 

Many  still  think  that  afler  so  many  years  of  darkness,  his  sight  at  last 
came  to  him.     It  may  have  been  so. 

His  dog  bent  over  him,  and  licked  his  face — then  went  to  the  end  of  his 
string,  and  wistfully  looked  back  at  his  dead  master,  as  though  it  were  time 
to  move  on  again. 

When*  Rialti  was  dead  and  gone,  there  was  but  little  thought  or  said. 
Those  who  would  have  remembered  him  had  mostly  passed  away.  A  few 
would  speak  of  the  youth  so  full  of  promise  and  hope,  that  once  lived  among 
them — but  they  could  scarcely  persuade  themselves  that  it  was  he  who  had 
so  strangely  returned.  What  had  he  not  suffered  during  that  long  time! 
There  alone  was  he  shut  up  within  himself— his  soul  chained  in  a  dungeon 
of  perpetual  darkness — no  cheery  sunlight,  no  green  fields,  no  deep  blue  sky 
to  look  upon  !    It  is  not  so  now.     It  has  got  out  of  this  prison-life,  and  can 
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see  again.  What  agony  must  one  feel  when  all  action  and  power  are  taken 
from  him ;  when  he  has  lost  the  use  of  the  only  language  in  which  he  could 
embody  the  best  thoughts  and  highest  aspirations  of  his  being.  Yet,  though 
he  passed  away  from  the  living  almost  unnoticed  and  unknowu,  his  life  was 
not  left  unrecorded.  It  is  written  in  his  works,  by  his  own  hand.  The 
sheets  of  canvass  he  painted  over,  are  chapters  of  biography  drawn  from  the 
very  soul  of  the  artist,  and  recording  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the 
entire  life  and  acts  of  the  man.  Every  moment  is  the  expression  of  the 
energies  of  our  inner  existence.  And  each  touch  of  the  pencil  becomes  a 
written  page  of  history,  a  fragment  of  one  great  confession. 

**  And  the  dog,"  you  ask,  *'  what  became  of  the  dog  ?"  His  story  is 
brief.  He  laid  upon  the  grave  of  his  master  all  the  time,  only  leaving  it 
once  a  day  to  go  to  the  sexton's  house  for  a  crust  of  bread.  And  when  he 
had  eaten  it,  he  would  not  stay;  but  hastened  back  again.  At  last  he  did 
not  come ;  and  they  found  him  stretched  dead  over  the  grave  of  his  master. 
They  pulled  off  a  little  turf  and  laid  him  on  the  very  spot  which  he  seemed 
to  have  chosen  for  himself.  Some  one  has  scratched  in  rude  letters  on  the 
stone  beneath  the  name  of  RIALTI  THE  BLIND  ARTIST— that  of 
his  dog,  SYLVIO. 
I  have  sometimes  thousfht  there  micrht  be  a  future — even  to  a  dosr. 


POEST. 

The  earth — the  sea — ^the  air  are  full  of  the< 

All  universal  nature  owns  thy  sway — 

The  Angels  thy  entrancing  spells  obey— 
Inexplicable,  Heaven-bom  Poesy ! 
Thou  art  the  holiest  gift  of  Deity — 

The  High-Priest  of  the  heart — that,  soothing,  e^er 

To  its  confessions  Iend*st  a  willing  ear, 
0*er  its  dark  waters  breathe'st  serenity. 
And  give'st  a  voice  to  all  its  sacred  feeling. 

Thou  dwellest  with  the  humble,  sad,  and  lone, 

And  broken-hearted,  when  Love — hope  have  flown, 
And  Denth  life's  shallow  current  is  congealing — 
Thou  bid*st  the  soul  look  heavenward  from  this  clod,. 
And  art  the  heart's  best  refuge  next  to  God  .' 

How  could  I  live  without  thee  f  unto  whom 

In  melancholy  moments  could  I  fly 

To  breathe  one  thought — one  wish— one  hope— one  sigh- 
And  claim  in  turn  a  smile  to  light  the  gloom 
Tbnt  hovers  o'er  my  heart  as  o'er  a  tomb  ? 

Who  could  allure  me  from  th'  embrace  of  Sorrow — 

My  spirit  cheer  with  visions  of  to-morrow, 
But  thou  ?     Who'd  dwell  with  me  'mid  bud  and  bloom — • 
By  hill,  and  dale,  and  stream,  and  rustling  grove, 

Teaching  me  Nature's  language — those  great  truths 

That  her  least  works  into  the  mind  infuse  ? 
Who  lead  me  through  those  starry  aisles  above. 
Unveiling  to  my  view  Eternity, 
If  thou  sTiould'st  leave  me — bless'd  inspiring  Poesy  ? 
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POLITICAL  P0BTBAIT8  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 


8ELAH  B.  STRONG. 

The  present  age,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  discovered  an  ardent  de« 
sire  for  literary  anecdote  and  private  history ;  and  he  might  with  pro- 
priety have  added,  that  as  the  age  v^ill  not  otherwise  be  satisfied,  it  may 
as  well  be  informed  of  what  it  has  a  reasonable  right  to  know.  For  as 
the  reputation  of  every  public  man  is  the  property  of  the  public,  all  are 
interested  in  ascertaining,  and  it  is  to  its  common  advantage  to  learn,  by 
what  steps  individual  distinction  has  been  attained. 

The  great  art  of  life,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  to  improve  the  golden 
moment  of  opportunity  and  catch  the  good  that  is  within  our  reach  ;  yet 
experience  shows  that  this  is  not  always  done,  while  many  seem  properly 
aware  of  its  importance,  and  accordingly  improve  every  advantage  which 
is  presented  to  them.  Some  there  are  who,  in  addition  to  the  common 
circumstances  of  life,  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  deduce  their  de- 
scent from  those  who,  in  their  day,  were  conspicuous  for  intellectual  and 
moral  excellence — a  fact  which,  while  it  may  render  the  worthless  more 
contemptible,  cannot  but  afford  the  sincerest  gratification  to  such  as  have, 
by  their  own  good  conduct,  profited  by  the  example  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded them,  and  won  the  favorable  opinion  of  their  cotemporaries ;  and, 
surely,  the  proud  standing  of  one's  progenitors,  should  prove  not  only  a 
powerful  incentive  to  emulation,  but  impose,  if  possible,  a  more  solemn 
duty  to  avoid  any  course  that  may  entail  dishonor  upon  those  who  shall 
come  after  us. 

In  whatever  appertains  to  ancestral  worth,  in  a  country  where  heraldic 
honors  and  titles  by  hereditary  right  are  unknown,  the  individual  named 
at  the  head  of  this  communication  may  be  considered  fortunate — bis  an- 
cestors having  ranked  among  the  most  worthy  emigrants  to  New  £ng« 
land,  as  well  as  to  Long  Island.  In  the  sketch  we  are  about  to  give,  we 
desire  to  avoid  any  undeserved  eulogy ;  for,  however  much  persons  in 
general  are  elated  with  praise,  the  man  of  sense  and  modesty  desires  no- 
thing more  than  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-men,  based  upon  a  life  of  honor 
and  usefulness. 

Selah  Brewster  Strovg  was  bom  in  Brookhaven,  on  Long  Island,  May 
] ,  1792.  His  father,  Thomas  S.  Strong,  Esq.,  an  extensive  agriculturalist, 
and  highly  esteemed  for  his  good  sense  and  sterling  integrity,  was  for 
many  years  first  judge  of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  His  grandfather  was 
Selah  Strong,  Esq.,  a  farmer  also,  who  held  the  ofiBce  of  first  judge 
of  the  county  several  years,  and  was  a  State  Senator.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  William  Smith,  through  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  descended,  from  Chief  Justice  Smith,  (commonly  designated  as  Tangier 
Smith,)  who,  in  1687,  purchased  the  beautiful  neck  in  Setauket,  called,  by 
the  Indians,  Minasteroke^  of  about  five  hundred  acres — Mr.  Strong  being 
the  present  proprietor  of  this  fine  homestead  and  farm  of  his  highly  re* 
spectable  ancestor.  It  is,  moreover,  a  singular  circumstance,  in  the  his* 
tory  of  this  valuable  domain,  that  the  six  persons,  three  of  the  Smith 
family  and  three  of  the  Strong  family,  who  have  successively  owned  it, 
have  all  held  judicial  stations  ;  the  first,  and  the  present  proprietors,  as 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  other  four  as  first  judges  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk. 
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The  mother  of  Mr.  Strong  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Brewster,  Esq., 
of  Setauket,  and  a  descendant  of  the  venerable  elder,  William  Brewster, 
one  of  the  colony,  who,  arriving  in  the  Mayflower,  landed  at  Plymouth 
rock  in  the  winter  of  1620.  He  is  also  descended,  on  his  father's  side, 
from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  first  minister  of  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  daughter  Anna  was  the  wife  of  Col.  Henry  Smith,  son  of 
the  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Strong's  first  paternal  ancestor,  in  this  country, 
was  Elder  John  Strong,  who  emigrated  from  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire, 
England,  and  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  May  30,  1630.  He  finally  set- 
tled in  Northampton,  where  he  died  in  1699.  Mr.  Strong  commenced 
his  studies,  preparatory  to  entering  college,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hermaa 
Daggett,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Brookhaven,  and  was  admitted  a  mem* 
ber  of  Yale  College  in  1807,  where  he  graduated  in  the  autumn  uf  1811. 
He  obtained  a  respectable  appointment,  and  was  considered  the  best 
mathematical  scholar  in  his  class. 

Although  descended  from  a  federal  family,  be  discovered,  at  this  early 
age,  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the'  democratic  party.  lo 
a  political  discussion,  in  his  class  at  college,  held  before  President  D  wight, 
he  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  conduct  of  that  party,  and 
particularly  of  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  President,  'who, 
with  all  his  other  estimable  qualities,  was  a  high-toned  federalist,  an- 
swered many  of  his  positions  with  great  warmth;  and,  at  length,  became 
so  much  excited,  that  one  of  the  class  (now  Judge  Milo  L.  Bennett,  of 
Vermont,)  begged  Mr.  Strong  to  desist.  He  replied,  that  they  were  sen- 
timents in  the  correctness  of  which  he  had  great  confidence,  and  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  declare  them.  The  dispute,  however,  made  no  alter&tioa 
in  the  conduct  of  the  President.  He  uniformly  treated  Mr.  Strong  with 
great  kindness  and  courtesy,  and,  when  he  parted  from  him,  expressed 
very  favorable  expectations  as  to  his  future  career. 

Mr.  Strong  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  with  his  uncle,  George  W. 
Strong,  Esq.,  an  eminent  counsellor  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  October,  1814.  He  imme* 
diately  opened  an  office  in  New- York,  and,  like  many  others  of  the  same 
profession,  had,  at  first,  but  little  to  do ;  but,  by  assiduity  and  strict  at- 
tention to  his  business,  he  soon  obtained  a  lucrative  practice.  The  deli- 
cate state  of  his  health  at  length  required  him  to  leave  the  city,  and  he 
removed  to  his  native  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1820,  where 
he  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  until  he  was  promoted  to 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  was  appointed  District  Attorney  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  the 
place  of  the  Hon.  Silas  Wood,  by  a  democratic  council  of  appoint  men  t, 
the  sixth  of  March,  1821,  and  held  the  oflice,  with  an  intermission  of  four 
years,  until  June,  1847,  when  he  resigned  it.  His  attention  and  ability 
iu  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
during  the  long  period  in  which  he  held  it,  there  was  not  a  single  acquittal 
by  reason  of  a  variance  between  the  charge  in  the  indictment  and  the 
proof  on  the  trial,  and  but  one  indictment  was  quashed,  which  was  solely 
from  a  question  of  much  doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  to  try  the  case.  He  tried  nine  persons  for  murder,  six  of  whom  were 
convicted  of  that  offence  ;  two  for  manslaughter,  and  one  was  acquitted. 
One  of  these  cases  (the  People  vs.  William  Enoch)  went  to  the  Court  of 
Errorsi  and  Mr.  Strong's  argument  is  inserted  at  length  in  the  13th  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Wendell's  Reports,  and^  which,  it  is  said,  had  great  influ- 
ence in  inducing  the  court  to  confirm  the  conviction. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  democratic  party  in  old  Sufiblk,  bat 
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declined  taking  office  for  some  years,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  to  which  he  was  ardently  devoted. 

In  1842  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  twenty-eighth  Congress,  and 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  the  office.  He  was  recommended  for  the 
station  at  first  by  the  county  convention,  where  he  received  thirty-one  out 
of  thirty-three  votes,  on  the  first  ballot.  The  consideration  in  which  he 
was  held  at  home,  was  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in  his  own  election  district, 
which  seldom  gives  over  fifty  majority,  and  never,  except  when  he  was  a 
candidate,  over  eighty,  he  received  one  hundred  and  seventy-six,  out  of 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  votes.  As  he  had  for  a  long  period  been  actively 
.engaged  in  his  profession,  in  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  act  against 
many  influential  politicians  of  his  own  party,  it  was  supposed  by  some 
that  his  majority  would  be  less  than  those  usually  given  to  the  democratic 
candidates,  and  a  high  toned  whig  paper  in  New- York  (the  American) 
alleged  that  he  was  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  district.  But  such  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  his  respective  majorities  in 
his  own  town,  in  the  county,  and  in  the  district,  were  greater  than 
those  ever  given  to  any  other  candidate  in  either. 

He  took,  his  seat  in  Congress  in  December,  1843.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  the  democratic  members  were  much  divided  in  their 
preferences  for  a  Presidential  candidate.  Mr.Calhoun  had  many  very  ardent 
friends,  but  a  larger  majority  of  all  the  members  preferred  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
It  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  party  that  the  friends  of  the  two  candi- 
dates should  harmonise  in  the  selection  of  the  officers  of  the  House,  and 
on  all  party  questions.  For  that  purpose,  a  democratic  caucus  assembled 
previous  to  the  organization  of  the  house,  and  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Governor  Gilmer  of  Virginia,  Governor  Dunlap  of  Maine, 
Mr.  Hopkins  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Strong,  and  Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  to  prepare 
and  report  recommendatory  resolutions  for  the  action  of  the  democratic 
party.  They  reported  a  set  of  rules,  which  were  eventually  adopted,  and 
produced  the  desired  unanimity. 

Mr.  Strong  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  claims.  As 
such,  the  petition  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Fulton  was  referred  to  him.  Mr. 
Fulton  died  in  1814,  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  The  little  property 
which  he  left  was  soon  squandered  by  his  son,  and  the  second  husband 
of  Mrs.  Fulton,  leaving  their  three  daughters  entirely  destitute.  They 
had  presented  their  petition  at  several  difierent  sessions,  stating  that  the 
country  was  largely  indebted  to  him  (independently  of  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  his  splendid  discoveries,)  for  services  rendered  and  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  public  service,  and  praying  for  some  remuneration.  Their 
petitions,  presented  previous  to  the  twenty-eighth  Congress,  although 
warmly  supported  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  members  of  both  houses, 
had  all  failed.  Mr.  Strong  gave  the  subject  a  thorough  examination,  and 
became  satisfied  that  the  claim  was  founded  in  justice,  and  should  be 
allowed.  He  presented  to  the  house  an  elaborate  report  in  favor  of  the 
heirs,  and  introduced  with  it,  a  bill  allowing  them  $76,300. 

It  was  objected,  and  the  objection  warmly  urged  upon  him  while  examin- 
ing the  case,  that  to  allow  the  claim  would  be  establishing  a  bad  precedent, 
which  might  occasion  in  its  results  an  immense  expenditure  of  money.  He 
answered,  that  he  had  no  apprehension  on  that  subject,  that  the  claim  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  well  founded — that  if  it  rested  solely  on  the  ground  that 
his  discoveries  produced  eminently  beneficial  results  to  the  country,  be 
should  still  sustain  it  That  there  had  been  but  one  Fulton ;  but  if  there  had 
been  an  hundred  more,  whose  services  had  been  equally  beneficial  to  the 
country,  we  could  well  afibrd  to  pay  them  all. 
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The  bill  passed  the  Senate  precisely  in  the  shape,  and  for  the  amount  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Strong,  and  without  any  additional  report  made  to  that  body, 
but  it  was  not  reached  in  the  general  orders  of  the  House  during  the  twen- 
ty-eighth Congress ;  and  thus  Mr.  Strong  lost  the  opportunity  which  be 
much  desired,  of  sustaining  his  report  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  same  bill  and  for  the  same  amount  however  passed  both  houses,  by  a 
majority  of  upwards  of  two  thirds,  at  the  next  Congress  :  and  thus,  this  act  of 
national  justice  to  an  eminent  public  benefactor,  was  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  Mr.  Strong  had  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  essentially  to 
the  result. 

When  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  first  brought  before, 
the  House,  there  was  much  diversity  of  sentiment  amongst  its  friends.  The 
differences  were  so  great,  and  were  accompanied  by  so  much  warmth,  that 
it  was  apprehended  by  many,  and  amongst  others  by  General  Jackson,  that 
the  measure  would  fail  altogether.  For  the  purpose  of  harmonising  the 
opinions  of  the  democratic  members,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  at 
a  caucus.  Mr.  Strong  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  committee,  which  con- 
sisted of  himself,  Mr.  Tibbats,  of  Kentucky  ;  Mr.  Belser,  of  Alabama  ;  Mr. 
Cobb,  of  Georgia;  Mr,  Owen,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Stanrod,  of  Virginia; 
and  Mr.  King,  of  New- York.  Many  of  the  members  thought  that  Texas 
might  be  annexed  as  a  territory ;  whilst  others,  and  among  them  General 
Dromgoole  of  Virginia.  General  McKay  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Tibbats 
and  Mr.  Strong,  believed  that  the  action  of  Congress  was  confined  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  admission  of  that  Republic  as  a  stcite.  They  could  not  con- 
scientiously vote  for  any  other  proposition.  Many,  too,  thought  that  we  should 
take  the  public  lands  and  pay  the  debts  of  Texas.  Mr.  Strong  thought  other- 
wise. He  knew,  he  said,  that  the  debts  were  heavy,  but  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  extent  or  value  of  her  public  lands,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  other  states,  and  particularly  to  those  largely  indebted,  to  incur 
the  possibility  of  paying  more  than  we  should  receive.  On  his  mentioning 
the  subject  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  advised  that  we  should  take  the  lands,  and 
pay  the  debts,  otherwise,  baid  he,  *''  depend  upon  it  you  will  make  a  bad  bar- 
gain.'' Mr.  Strong  finally  reported,  from  the  committee,  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  state  plan,  and  also  submitted  a  proposition  that  Texas  should 
retain  her  lands  and  pay  her  own  debts.  He  advocated  both  warmly  in  the 
caucus,  and  both  were  adopted,  the  first  almost  unanimously  and  the  last  by 
a  large  a  majority.  He  then  became  confident  that  the  project  would  suc- 
ceed. He  also  supported  the  other  leading  democratic  measures,  brought 
before  the  twenty-eighth  Congress,  and  did  so  with  an  earnestness  and  zeal, 
which  showed  that  his  conduct  was  the  result  of  conviction  and  not  of  party 
discipline. 

Mr.  Hammett,  a  distinguished  representative  from  Mississippi,  said  pub- 
licly in  the  Hall  of  the  House,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  this 
Congress,  **  when  I  am  requested  to  designate  a  true  and  consistent  demo- 
crat from  the  North,  I  unhesitatingly  name  Mr.  Strong." 

He  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  Senator  Wright  during  the  long  ses- 
sions of  1843-4,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  that  eminent  man,  so  far 
that  when  he  subsequently  became  Governor  of  the  State  of  New-York,  he 
nominated  Mr.  Strong  for  the  ofilice  of  Circuit  Judge,  for  the  second  Judi- 
cial District,  just  then  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  that  pure  and  excellent 
man,  the  Hon.Charles  H.  Ruggles.  This  nomination  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  the  same  day,  March  27,  1846.  It  was  declined  in 
consequence  of  a  pressure  of  professional  and  private  business  at  the  time. 

He  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  N't 
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York,  in  June,  1847;  which  office  he  accepted,  and  is  now  assiduously 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  Judge  Strong  possesses  all  the  requisites  for 
the  honorable  station  he  now  fills.  He  has  a  logical  mind,  well  imbued 
with  legal  principles  ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  injudicial  pro- 
ceedings, acquired  by  an  extensive  practice  of  over  thirty  years,  a  quick 
perception,  which  enables  him  to  apprehend  readily  the  main  features 
of  a  cause,  with  an  accurate  discrimination  of  its  merits,  and  great 
promptitude  of  decision — qualifications  indispensable  amid  the  ever  accu- 
mulating business  of  the  Circuit,  and  at  the  general  and  special  terms  of 
the  Court.  We  therefore  hesitate  not  to  predict  for  him  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  judge.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  is  a  practical 
farmer,  and  warmly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  who  pursue  that 
useful  occupation.  Like  Long  Islanders  generally,  he  is  ardently  attached 
to  his  home,  and  it  has  been  with  much  reluctance  that  he  has  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  accepted  a  station  which  leads  so  much 
into  public  life. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COlIEtCIAL  SETIEW. 

The  progress  of  the  commercial  revnlsion  in  England  is  producing  a  change  in 
the  features  of  afifairs  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  large  cities  of 
£urope.  England  has  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  assumed  the  highest  rank  as 
a  commercifiJ  nation.  Since  her  superior  natural  advantages  enabled  her  to 
triumph  over  the  Dutch,  whose  indomitable  industry  created,  as  it  were,  a 
country  from  out  of  the  bogs  of  the  Netherlands,  reared  great  cities  on  the 
marshes  of  the  Scheldt,  and  raised  luxurious  meadows  from  the  sunken  Delta  of 
the  Rhine,  and  whose  free  trade  policy  made  the  world  tributary  to  her  com- 
merce, out  of  which  sprang  a  navy,  that  long  disputed  with  England  the 
mastery  of  "the  channel" — Endand  has  been  the  centre  of  the  commercial 
world.  In  all  that  time,  amidst  the  most  disastrous  seasons,  and  the  most  devas- 
tating wars,  her  national  faith  has  remained  unshaken,  and  the  credit  of  her  mer- 
chants undoubted.  The  trade  of  the  world  has  been  concentrated  in  her  ports, 
and  her  harbors  have  been  filled  with  produce  from  all  countries,  and  of  the  remo- 
test regions,  consigned  unreservedly  to  British  merchants,  whose  acceptances 
would  command  purchases,  as  well  in  Mexico  as  in  Manchester,  in  Valparaiso 
as  in  Vienna,  as  well  in  Bengal  as  in  Berlin.  The  trader  in  Brazil  knew  their 
value,  and  the  silk  merchant  of  Persia  hesitated  not  to  take  them  for  his  wares. 
They  were  "current  money  with  the  merchant"  at  all  the  great  Fairs  of  Eu- 
rope, and  commanded  the  products  of  American  industry  without  stint  or  limit. 
This  universal  credit  gave  command  of  capital,  and  the  industrial  products  of  the 
world  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  "  Merchant  Princes"  of  London.  Within  a  few 
months,  this  almost  limitless  credit  has  been  blasted  as  with  the  simoon.  In  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  owners  of  produce  hold  back  the  shipments,  and  scrutinize 
names  never  before  doubted.  When  money  is  paid  for  cargoes,  none  are  deli- 
vered in  a  British  port  without  pre-payraent  oi  freight.  Bills  on  British  mer- 
chants are  turned  nom  with  distrust  in  Hamburgh,  Frankfort  and  Smyrna,  as 
in  New- York,  Charleston  and  New-Orleans.  England's  debtor's  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  y/vill  no  longer  trust  the  obligations  of  British  mer- 
chants as  a  means  of  payment.  The  New- York  merchant,  who,  for  ten  years 
has  been  accustomed  to  hear  American  faith  derided  as  an  ignis  fatuus,  is  too 
jealous  of  his  credit  to  hazard  the  payment  of  a  draft  on  London.  He  turns  from 
bills  on  high  sounding  names,  proflered  by  an  hundred  hands,  buys  a  bag  of  gold 
at  much  greater  expense,  insures  and  ships  it  to  redeem  his  promise,  being  too 
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abary  of  his   mercantile  character  to  tnut  for  its  support  to  the  uncertain 

tenure  of  British  credit.  The  consequence  of  this  universal  distrust  of  the  or- 
dinary means  of  settling  balances  between  nations,  is  a  general  movement  of 
specie  towards  England  by  those  who  have  purchased  her  goods,  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  sold  produce  to  her,  bills  that  are  without  demand,  and 
therefor  at  very  low  rates.  Out  of  these  circumstances  it  must  result  that  those 
bills  offering  at  low  prices  without  takers,  will  eventually  be  satisfied  only  by 
drawing  the  specie  from  England,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  import  will  be  re- 
strained, will  be  the  degree  in  which  the  fears  of  remittance  in  relation  to  the 
payment  of  the  bills  may  be  realized. 

The  movement  of  s])ecie  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  great  and  eccen- 
tric. For  many  years  previously  it  had  accumulated  from  various  causes  in  the 
leading  reservoirs,  and  probably  reached  its  maximum  in  Sept.  1846,  when  the 
aggregate  amount  at  five  leading  points  was  officially  reported  at  $223,867,420. 
Against  this  amount  of  specie,  paper  money  was  issued  in  sums  severally  a» 
follows : 

8PECIB  ON   HAND    ANP   PAPER  ISSUED   AT   FIVE  POINTS. 

Notes  Ootstandin^. 
f  Specie.  In  Dolla.  In  Dolls. 

BankofFrance Sept.  S5 fr.  189,000,000 35,437,500 48,000.000 

Bank  of  England "      " X    16,224.364 78,461,495 100,157,616 

Banks  of  New- York Nov.  1 $      7,341,398 7,341,398 6,119.518 

Banks  of  New- Orleans..     '*     1 $      6,627,027 6,627,027 3,057,071 

Uossian  " bills  of  credit,"    "     l....roab.  114,000,000 96,000,000 {96.000,000 

$223,867,420  $253,334,105 

At  these  five  principle  points,  the  amount  of  paper  money  emitted  was  very 
little  in  excess  of  the  specie  which  formed  its  basis.  The  operation  of  trade 
in  a  time  of  great  confidence  and  abundance  of  capital,  caused  paper  to  be  active 
and  specie  to  leave  the  channels  of  circulation  for  places  of  general  deposit. 
Since  that  time,  viz.,  within  the  year  which  closed  with  Nov.  1,  the  reduction  <)£ 
specie  at  all  these  points  has  been  material,  while  the  circulation  of  paper  has 
not  been  greatly  changed ;  according  to  the  latest  returns,  the  position  ot  afiairs 
at  the  following  places  was  as  follows : 

France.         England.        New- York.  New  Orleans.      Ronia.  Total 

apecic $17,922,349 ....  39,510,560 ....  7,74  5,82 1 6,048,068 ....  67,200,000 1 38,426,798 

Bills 43,827,226 93,725,529 6,140,230 3,535,050 91,000,000 237,528,035 

These  fibres  give  a  sreat  change  in  the  movement  of  the  metals.  It  -w^ould 
appear  that  from  the  three  European  points,  a  sum  equal  to  $84,000,000  gcAd 
and  silver  had  left  the  chief  reservoirs  and  gone  into  circulation,  while  the  out- 
standing paper  was  not  diminished,  showing  that  the  active  currency  of  the  coni« 
mercial  world  has  been  increased  by  that  amount  in  addition  to  some  $10,000,000, 
mostly  silver,  sent  to  Europe  from  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Plate  in  the  same  period. 
This  IS  a  singular  phenomenon  in  commercial  operations,  inasmuch  as  that  it  is 
precisely  at  this  moment,  when  the  actual  currency  has  received  such  addition, 
that  money  is  most  scarce  in  Europe.  It  apparently  arises  from  the  fact  that 
specie  is  capital,  and  paper,  its  representative,  is  not  capital,  it  is  only  a  local 
currency.  Hence,  when  the  active  capital  of  Western  Europe  was  impaired 
last  year  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  and  enhanced  consumption,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  railway  expenditure,  there  came  a  demand  for  specie  to  exchange  for 
capital  ill  the  desired  shape  of  produce.  Deducting  the  silver  which  went  to 
Europe  from  Mexico  and  South  America,  some  $20,000,000  of  the  above  amount 
came  to  America,  and  the  balance  went  to  Eastern  Europe,  in  exchange  for  com. 
The  Rus.'jian  port  of  Odessa  alone  exported  some  14,000,000  bushels  of  grain. 
The  operation  was  apparently  to  make  the  capital  of  Russia  available  as  it  did 
that  otthe  United  States.  Money  flowed  into  Russia  from  Europe,  and  througb 
the  ordinary  cflannels  of  business  accumulated  in  the  Treasury,  until,  as  reported 
officially,  the  departments  of  "  bills  of  credit"  held  <£20,00*0,000  against  those 
issues.  While  the  farm  produce  of  Russia  was  thus  profitable,  her  mines  were 
BO,  in  even  a  greater  degree.      The  official  report  gives  the   quantity  of  gold 
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worked  in  crown  minen,  and  in  those  of  Siberia  and  Orel,  and  received  at  the 
mint  of  St.  Petersburg  at  1,283  poods  in  1843  ;  1,341,  in  1844  ;  1,386,  in  1846  ; 
1,722,  in  1846.  Taking  the  Russian  pood  at  36lbR.,  and  the  price  of  gold  at 
♦l9  per  oz.,  the  product  of  1846  was  near  $20,000,000,  and  for  the  four  years, 
over  $60,000,000.  This  affluence  of  gold  has  ])laced  the  Russian  government  in 
a  strong  position,  more  particularly  that  its  agricultural  capital  has  become  80 
prolific.  Hence,  in  March  last,  two  decrees  were  si^ed,  appropriating  45,006- 
000  roubles,  or  833,000,000  to  the  purchase  of  securities.  This  was  done  to  the 
€xtent  of  $10,000,000  in  French  rentes,  and  the  balance  mostly  in  English  con- 
sols. The  specie  so  transferred  to  the  banks  of  France  and  England  has  scarcely 
aided  in  checking  the  decline  in  the  amount  held  by  those  institutions,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  stands  very  low  as  compared  with  last  year.  With  this  low  state 
of  bullion,  the  prosjiect  for  the  coming  year  depends  upon  how  much  will  be  the 
demand  for  capital  for  the  coming  year.  The  struggle  in  England  is  simply  this. 
To  supply  the  urgent  existing  demand  for  capital,  money  must  still  continue  to 
leave  England  to  procure  it,  and  France  is  in  the  same  position,  to  a  somewhat 
lesser  extent.  If  money  leaves  England  to  any  further  extent,  it  will  be  fatal  to 
all  those  who  have  outstanding  engagements  maturing,  and  who  must  have 
money  to  meet  them.  This  is  truly  a  want  of  money,  but  it  is  a  want  of  money 
based  on  deficient  floating  capital.  Now,  in  both  France  and  England,  there  » 
a  large  capital,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  fixed  capital,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
the  health  of  the  internal  trade.  We  allude  to  the  precious  metals  in  general 
circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  In  France,  the  amount  so  situated,  was 
estimated  by  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  profession  a  banker,  and 
a  leading  one  of  Paris,*  at  1,605,000,000  francs,  or  $306,937,500,  a  very  large 
sum,  but  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  internal  business  with  stability. 

It  was  proposed  in  order  to  release  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  specie  and  make 
it  available  as  capital,  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  food  and  produce,  to  allow  the 
Bank  of  France,  which  had  hitherto  not  issued  notes  for  circulation  under  500 
francs  or  $100  each,  to  issue  them  as  low  as  200  francs  or  $40  each.  It  did 
not  avail  itself  of  this  privilege,  until  Nov.,  when  the  Finance  Minister  of 
France  announced  a  loan  of  $70,000,000,  to  be  adjudicated  on  the  10th  of 
November,  and  to  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments  of  12,500,000  francs. .  The 
•Bank  probably  issued  some  25,000,000  francs  of  these  new  small  notes  in  aid  of 
.that  operation,  and  will  continue  probably  to  put  them  out,  as  they  get  into  per- 
manent circulation,  by  displacing  the  circulating  coin.  In  England  a  similar  pro- 
ject is  urged.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  gold  permanently  circulated  in  that 
country  is  <£30,000,000  in  sovereigns,  and  is  necessary  to  trade,  inasmuch  that  the 
bank  issues  no  notes  under  c£5.  It  is  contended  now,  that  if  the  bank  should 
issue  dCl  notes,  that  they  would  displace  the  sovereigns  in  circulation,  which 
would  flow  into  the  bank  and  become  available  as  capital  in  the  foreign  trade, 
and  for  the  relief  of  merchants  in  meeting  their  engagements.  No  doubt  some- 
thing similar  to  this  would  result.  The  demand  for  foreign  produce  would  in- 
crease, and  gold  flow  more  freely  forth  in  payment.  The  ultimate  success  of  the 
plan  for  curing  the  present  difficulties,  would  depend  upon  the  question  whether 
gold  enough  could  be  displaced  firom  circulation  to  suppljr  all  the  demands  for 
capital.  The  precedent  of  1825  is  freely  referred  to  as  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
plan,  when  the  Bank  of  England  having  in  fact  failed,  although  it  had  not  an- 
nounced it  to  the  public,  was  saved  through  the  discovery  of  a  box  of  c£l  notes. 
These  it  issued,  and  as  they  displaced  sovereigns  in  circulation,  the  latter  flowed 
back  into  the  vaults  of  the  bank  and  saved  the  institution,  and  also  the  country, 
according  to  eminent  opinion.  That  small  notes  then  worked  well,  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  capital,  for  purposes  other  than  its 
reproduction  in  the  more  valuable  shape  of  exportable  goods,  was  not  great,  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  adverse  state  of  foreign  exchanges  had  been  the  large  in- 
vestments of  British  capital  in  foreign  government  stocks.  That  cause  had 
ceased  to  affect  the  market,  when  the  small  notes  were  issued — the  relief  they 
gave  the  bank  by  procuring  for  it  a  temporary  supply  of  gold  was  sufficient. 
Such  a  state  of  things  does  not  now  exist.  The  demand  for  floating  capital  to 
sink  in  railways  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  the  companies  as  industrious  and  eager 
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in  hunting  up  means,  If  the  hank,  hy  the  nae  of  small  notes,  should  hring  fisrdi 
fcoxh,  circulation  30,000,000  sovereigns,  will  they  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  railways, 
which  are  expressed  in  money,  ^,000,000  per  week,  until  May  1847 — say  75 
weeks,  making  $370,000,000  ?  If  it  will  not  meet  that  demand  in  addition  to  that 
of  all  the  industrious  employments  of  the  country,  but  only  stimulate  the  energies 
of  the  lines,  and  the  bank  is  then  overtaken  with  a  want  of  specie,  exposed  to  the 
clamors  of  the  holders  of  30,000,000  o£l  notes,  the  inevitable  result  will  only  have 
been  swollen  in  magnitude  by  the  efibrt  to  stave  it  off.  In  other  words,  the  bank 
will  only  have  multiplied  its  creditors  by  millions  to  feed  the  movements  of  a  few 
embarrassed  debtors. 

The  leading  banks  of  France  and  England  may,  by  their  action  in  respect  of 
small  notes,  release  $250,000,000  of  specie  from  circulation,  of  which  $100,000,- 
000  in  silver  would  be  from  France  and  $150,000,000  in  gold  from  Great  Britain. 
A  large  proportion  of  those  would  find  their  way  to  the  United  States  under  the 
present  system  of  currency,  because  the  United  States  alone  supplies  in  ade- 
quate quantities  that  capital  in  the  shape  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco  and  farm  produce, 
to  procure  which  the  specie  is  sought  to  be  released  from  the  small  channels  of 
European  circulation.  The  general  discredit  which  has  overtaken  dealers  ib 
Great  Britain,  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  autumn  trade.  It  has  reduced  the 
transactions  to  cash,  no  person  being  disposed  to  part  with  goods  for  promises, 
hence  the  continual  diminution  of  the  consumption  of  raw  material  while  its  price 
falls.  The  weekly  return  of  the  mills  in  Manchester,  for  four  weeks,  showed  re- 
sults as  follows  : — 

COTTON   MILLS   AND   HANDS   IN   IfANCHBSTER, 

*' ^Mills ^  / ^Handa.- 


[oat  of 
full  time,    short  time,    stopped.  full  time,    short  time.    eiDploy. 

8epL28 130 23 22 25,006 8,339 7.664 

Oct.      5 125 26 24 24,317 7,956 8.736 

"      18 112 33 30 23,200..... -8,701 9,10» 

"       19 97 48 30 ^. 18,516 12,198...  ^.10,341 

This  shows  a  fearful  progress  of  decay  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article  which 
forms  one  half  the  value  of  British  exports.  Yet  cotton  is  abundant  and  daily  be- 
coming less  in  price.  The  manufacture  of  railways,  which  cannot  be  exported^ 
continues  unabated,  and  iron  in  good  demand  and  very  high.  This  influence  of 
the  railways  upon  the  price  of  iron,  has  greatly  affectea  the  manufacturers  of  iront 
and  incapacitates  them  to  compete  as  successmlly  with  foreign  countries.  Hence 
the  export  of  England^s  hardware  is  circumscribed.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the 
government  revenue  for  the  quarter  ending  October  10,  declined  1,285,857,  as 
follows : — 

BRITISH   REVENUE QUARTER   ENDING   OCT.  IOtH. 

Cnstoma.         Excise.         Stamps.    Property  tax.    Other  items.        Tcytal. 

1846 5,310,e35----4,181,926... ,1,774,364.. ..1,972,128. ...649,850 13.889,103 

184? 4,956,614. ...3,539,946 1,707,945 1,918,645. ...489,041 12,612.191 

Decraase 354,221  641,980  66,419  53,483  160,809  1,276,913 

The  decrease  in  the  customs  arises  to  some  extent  from  the  removal  of  the 
duties  on  grain,  on  which,  in  1846,  some  considerable  sums  were  received.  The 
consumption  of  British  articles  subject  to  excise  has  shown  the  greatest  falling  off. 
The  stoppage  of  the  work  on  the  railroads  to  any  considerable  extent,  bj'  thro"w- 
ing  hands  out  of  employ,  would  make  a  still  greater  deficit  in  this  branch  of  the 
public  revenue  ;  more  particularly  that  the  famine  a^ain  threatens  so  severely 
m  Ireland.  There  being  now  no  duties  on  brcadstuffs,  the  prevailing  distress 
diminishes  the  revenue  of  the  government,  which  derives  no  advantage  from  im- 
ports of  food. 

Amidst  all  the  diminished  work  in  manufacturing  districts,  decline  in  the  con- 
sumption of  dutiable  goods,  and  falling  off  in  the  revenue,  aided  by  reports  of  good 
crops,  breadstuffs  continue  to  advance  ;  the  highest  price  was  reached  for  -wheat 
on  the  29th  of  May,  since  when  the  averages  for  the  whole  kingdom  has  been 
weekly,  as  follows :— 
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PRICES   OP   GRAIN    IN   ENGLAND   WEEKLY   THREE   TEARS. 


■1848  .  . 1846 ,  . 1847- 


Wbeat  Barley.  Oats.  Wlieat.  Barley.  Oata.  Wbaat.  Barley.  Oats, 

t.    d.     B.    d.    a.    d.  s.    d'    a.    d.    a.    d.  s.    d*    8.    d-    a.    d. 

]llay29 45    9. .30    1..21  XL 55    5. .28  10. .23    8 102     5. .56    5. .36    3 

JaneS 46    3. .99    5. .23    5 53    4. .29    4. .23    9 99  10.. 55    3. .35  11 

«  12 47     7. .30    2. .92     2 52  10. .27     8.-23     4 88  10.. 53    0..34    1 

"19 48    2. .30    3. .22     8 53    0..27     1..23     8 91    7.-52     1..33    9 

"26 47  10. .29    9. .22     7 51     5. .27     3. .23     4 91     4. .52    4. .32  11 

Julys 47  11. .29    7. .22     2 52    2.. 27     4. .23    6 87     1.. 51  11. .32  10 

"10 47  11. .29  10. .22    8 53  10. .27     6. .23     8 82    3. .48    8..31  U 

"17 48  10. .99    0..38    6 52    3.. 27    7,. 24     3 74    0..46  11..99     7 

*<  24 50    0..29    6. .23    4 50  10. .27  10. .33     0 75    6. .45    8>.30     5 

"31 53     3. .29    8..22     5 47     4. .26  11. .33     5 77     3. .45    3. .31  11 

Aug.7 55     3,-29    7. .22     8 45     2.. 26     9. .24     0 75    5. .43  11. .31    8 

«•  14 57     0..29    4. .23    9 44     1..27    3. .23     3 66  10.. 40    9. .29     1 

"21 57    0..29    9. .22    8 45  11. .27    5.. 23    3 63    6.-38  U.. 28    9 

**  28 56     6. .30    0..2S    4 47  10. .29     1..23    0 60     4..37     9. .37     4 

Sept  4 55  10.. 31    8. .22  10 48     4. .30     1..23     1 56     8. .36     3. .25    5 

"11 54     1..31     0..22    3 50     1..33     4. .23     4 51     4. .33     1..24     7 

M  18 59    6. .30    9. .31    7 51    3. .36    1..23    7 49     6. .33     1..23     5 

"35 53     8. .30     2.. 23    3 53     1.. 36  10. .33     7 53    6. .31  10. .33    0 

Oct   8 56     0..31     1..23     4 54     0..36    9. .24    3 56     9. .32    0..93    0 

"     9 57    9. .31     3. .23     4 56  10. .37     2. .24     7 54     2..33    4. .83  11 

«  16 58     3.. 33    0..33     5 59  10. .38    8. .35    8 54     3. .33     6. .23    7 

V  23 59     5. .33     0..24  11 60  10.. 40     8. .26    6 55    3. .33     7. .23     4 

It  is  curious  that  prices,  amidst  the  most  disastrous^  panic  that  has  ever  over- 
taken England,  should  be  nearly  as  high  as  last  year,  when  money  was  very 
abundant,  and  great  fears,  subsequently  realised,  in  regard  to  the  crop,  were  enter- 
tained, and  that  they  should  have  risen  58.  for  a  quarter,  in  the  course  of  a  panic 
which  has^prostrated  250  firms  and  banks,  and  in  all  branches  of  business,  and 
occup3ring  all  grades  of  commercial  rank,  from  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  ba^an.  From  this  fact  it  is  evident  mat  the  demand  for  grain 
is  kept  in  check,  like  that  for  cotton,  only  by  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  that  it  will 
be  revived  with  greater  force  than  ever  the  moment  the  market  is  in  any  degree 
relaxed.  Meantime,  however,  the  export'ofthe,precious metals  has  been  somewhat 
large  to  supply  the  remittances  being  made  by  those  who  distrust  all  bills  on 
English  houses.  For  the  month  of  October,  $674,548,  mostly  Mexicans  and  five 
francs,  left  New- York  for  France,  and  $90,000  from  Boston.  The  steamer  of 
the  1st  carried  $298,000  from  Boston,  of  which  $250,000  went  from  New- York, 
and  the  packet-ships  of  the  1st,  carried  $118,575  silver,  mostly  to  France.  Sub- 
sequent packets  carried  larger  sums,  making  near  two  millions,  n-om  Nov.  1  to  16tht 
while  the  prices  of  bills  at  New-Orieans  and  New- York  were  far  below  the  spec'c 
point,  or  a  rate  at  which  the  precious  metals  could  be  shipped  profitably,  show- 
mg  this  shipment  of  specie  to  be  an  artificial  movement,  under  circumstances 
that  warrant  its  return  in  accumulated  volume.  It  produced  the  eflfbrt  of  restrain- 
ing bank  loans,  raising  the  value  of  money,  and  depressing  the  prices  of  United 
States  6  per  cent.  Treasury  notes  to  99  with  the  interest.  During  the  quarter 
ending  November  1,  to  which  period  the  banks  made  up  their  returns  to  the  New- 
York  Comptroller,  the  movement  of  specie  had  been  as  follows : — 

AagasL  September.  October.  Total. 

DntieapaidtoCastomHonae 3,337.511 2,096,604 1,237,475 6,729.049 

Import  of  apede 195,155 94,548 104.170 380,873 

Export  of  specie 66,000 350,925 674,548 1,091,473 

BzoeiB  export 710,609 

This  gives  together  a  sum  of  7,439,629  drawn  from  the  banks  during  the  quar- 
ter, in  addition  to  the  instalments  of  the  $18,000,000  called  in,  and  naturally  the 
amount  held  by  the  banks  should  have  shown  a  considerable  decrease.  The 
returns  for  November  1  St  of  the  city  banks  show,  however,  $7,992,000  on  hand 
against  $10,769,732  in  August  last,  and  $7,314,103  in  November  last  year.  The 
diminution  from  August  is  $2,700,000  or  $4,600,000  less  than  the  amount  drawn 
from  the  banks  during  the  quarter,  showing  that  through  the  transfers  efiected,  the 
•mount  drawn  from  the  institutions  into  the  Treasury  was  restored  to  them,  and 
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they  held  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  $679,000  more  than  at  the  same  time  last  year, 
when  the  iude pendent  Treasury  was  not  in  operation.  The  fall  imports  have  now 
passed  and  have  been  large  for  the  quarter,  as  follows : — 

IMPORTS    PORT    OF   NEW-TORK. 

Specie.  Free.  Datiable.  Total.  Total. 

1847.  1846. 

Angast 19.M55 404,290 19,974,196 13,378,496 8.412,343 

September 194.546 946,109 6,111,84.'$ 9,122.500 5.883.817 

October .^....100,773 312,383 4,753,636 5,066,219 3,730,426 


Total 490,474  1,632,782  25,839,877  97,567,205  18,026,4BS 

They  h^vc  also  for  November  been  much  larger  than  in  the  same  month  last 
year;  the  government  revenues  showing  a  corresponding  increase.  For  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  the  amount  of  imports  is  not  unusally  large,  and  this 
year  the  circumstance  of  the  disordered  exchanges  will  somewhat  curtail  the 
orders  for  spring  goods.  The  government  will,  however,  in  all  probability  call  in 
the  instalments,  some  $5,000,000,  due  on  the  $18,000,000,  and  make  it  neceaaary 
for  the  institutions  to  be  cautious. 


6088IP  OF  THE  MONTI. 

At  the  receut  meeting  of  the  AsBOciatioDiBts  in  Boston,  it  is  said  by  the  Harbinger,  the 
members  wore  full  of  enthusiasm,  as  usual,  and  were  not  in  the  least  decree  cast  down 
by  the  failure  of  their  experiment.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  such  people  to  oe  discouraged 
by  defeat.  The  name  lack  of  clear  perception  which  led  them  to  engage  in  such  imprac- 
ticable schemes  in  the  first  place,  would,  of  course,  obscure  the  true  cause  of  their  ma- 
success.    The  Harbinger,  in  its  notice  of  the  meeting,  said : 

"  The  owls  and  bats  and  other  birds  of  ill  omen,  which  utter  their  oracles  in  leading 
political  and  sectarian  religious  journals,  and  which  are  busily  croaking  and  screccliing  ot 
the  downfall  of  Association,  had  they  been  present  at  this  meeting,  could  their  w^eak  eyes 
have  borne  so  much  light,  would  never  again  have  coupled  failure  with  the  thought  of  such 
men,  nor  entertained  a  feeling  other  than  of  envy  of  experience  like  theirs.'* 

What  could  be  more  amusing  than  the  entire  unconsciousness  of  the  fact  tliat  they  had 
utterly  failed  in  their  experiment,  and  were  going  out  into  the  high-ways,  like  Don  Quixote, 
after  making  war  upon  an  innocent  flock  of  sheep,  to  attack  a  giant  windmill!  Of  all  the 
amiable  enthusiasts  of  the  day  who  mean  well  to  themselves  and  no  harm  to  others,  there 
are  none  whose  delusions  are  stronger  or  their  defeats  more  frequent  than  the  Fourierites. 
As  we  said  before,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  Fouriorism  in  France,  where  the  need  of  a 
radical  change  in  government  presses  incessantly  upon  all  classes ;  but  here,  where  change 
is  spontaneous  and  healthy,  like  the  growth  of  the  body  when  it  is  uneucumbercxl  by  ban- 
dages, the  infection  of  Fourierism  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  referring  it  to  that  strong 
haSit  of  imitating  European  manners  so  peculiar  to  our  people.  Accordingly,  -we  find 
that  Fourierism  has  broken  out  among  a  certain  class  who  have  learned  more  front  booka 
and  magazines  than  from  personal  experience  or  observation,  and  who,  from  readin?  of 
distress  and  their  remedies  abroad,  imagine  that  the  same  things  exist  here.  It  is  tbemnlt 
of  all  our  book-men  that  they  keep  their  thoughts  too  much  upon  Europe  and  too  little 
ttt  home,  and  hence  they  are  almost  always  impracticable  in  their  schemes.  They  think 
too  much  of  foreigners;  the  foreigners  on  the  other  hand  think  too  little  of  us.  But  ^vre 
recently  encountered  a  tribute  to  American  ability  in  a  quarter  where  such  things  are  not 
very  common.    The  London  Times,  in  a  review  of  Frescott's  Peru,  said : 

"  That  gentleman  poss(>sses  qualities  as  an  historian  of  which,  it  were  well  for  readera, 
if  all  historical  writers  could  boast.  He  is  at  once  terse  and  lucid ;  he  jealously  avoids 
repetition  and  verbosity — ^he  is  often  elegant,  always  vigorous.  An  American  writer,  fan 
is  not  unworthy  to  write  his  name  on  the  same  page  as  Washington  Irving.  The  vulvar 
eonceit  and  offensive  vaunting  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  who  cannot  hold  a  pen 
through  half  a  volume  without  screaming  of  their  '* star-spangled  banners,'*  their  "land 
of  freedom,"  and  "  the  enlightened  citizens  of  the  greatest  country  in  the  world,'*  do  n 
appear  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Prescott  to  suggest  unfavorable  comparisons  or  to  awaki 
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Irity.  The  anthor  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  h  simple,  m&nly,  dignified,  and  eloquent ; 
ike  the  writings  of  his  countryman  just  mentioned,  his  volumes  do  not  betray  his  origin, 
or  reveal  sympathies  more  local  than  generous,  less  universal  than  mean.  A  striking  point 
of  resemblance  between  these  two  accomplished  gentlemen  remains  to  be  stated.  In 
modern  times  they  have  written  best  and  most  fully  concerning  the  glories  of  Spain  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  concerning  her  triumphs  over  the  Moors  and  her  con- 
quests in  the  Americas." 

This  is  a  handsome  and  well-deserved  conpliment,  but  it  would  have  appeared  better 
if  it  were  not  for  the  ill-natured  fling  about  our  "  enligtened  citizens,"  &c.  It  is  truly 
amusing  to  hear  an  Englishman  talk  of  the  self-sufiiciency  of  Americans.  In  the  next 
column  to  that  from  which  we  make  the  above  extract  from  the  Times,  is  an  article  m 
which  we  find  the  following : 

"  Our  opponents  say,  *  Nobody  like  John  "  Chinaman."  We  reply,  *  Nobody  like  Jobn 
Bull,'  and  there  we  stick  fast." 

A  very  candid  confession.  ''Nobody  like  John  Bull;  there  we  stick  fast."  And 
there  they  have  stuck,  and  while  sticking  to  their  inordinate  self-appreciation,  they  can 
be  guilty  of  talking  about  the  "  offensive  vaunting"  of  Americans.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Morning  Pott  we  find  the  following  nobody-like-John  Bull  remarks : 

"  French  immorality  is,  at  the  present  day,  more  gross  in  its  character  than  French  inn 
morality  was  sixty  years  ago— while  there  now  prevails  throughout  nearly  all  classes  of 
French  society,  a  ferocity  of  manners  which  the  worst  sections  of  French  society  would, 
sixty  years  ago,  have  blushed  to  exhibit.  In  brutality  of  deportment  the  genuine  Yankee 
scarcely  exceeds  the  genuine  Parisian  of  the  middle  dastet.** 

What  an  idea  of  a  genuine  Yankee  is  here  conveyed  f  And  how  impossible  it  is  that 
there  should  ever  be  any  other  than  a  bitter  feeling  of  animosity  between  the  two  nations 
-while  the  popular  writers  of  the  day  indulge  in  sucn  sarcasms  upon  our  national  character. 

We  have  occasionally  obser>'ed  in  the  country  papers  rumors  of  the  severe  illness  and 
reputed  death  of  President  Polk.  But  in  these  days  of  rapid  conununication  of  intelli- 
gence from  city  to  city,  we  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that  a  mere  rumor  could  gain  suffi- 
cient substance  in  goins  its  rounds  to  oe  mistaken  for  a  fact.  But  such  has  been  the  case 
-with  this  rumored  death  of  the  President.  The  Globe,  a  paper  published  in  Charleston, 
Illinois,  came  to  us  dressed  in  mourning,  and  with  the  startling  announcement,  "  Death 
OF  THE  President."     The  editor  says: 

"  The  death  of  President  Polk  at  this  period  of  his  administration,  is  most  unfortunate 
for  the  country.  The  war  with  Mexico  was  progressing  surely  to  a  conquest  of  that 
country  or  a  peace,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  his  plans  had  been  wisely  matured 
for  bringing  it  to  an  end.  He  was  rising  in  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  as  a  wise, 
a  good,  auu  a  great  man,  and  history  will  do  ample  justice  to  his  merits  as  a  man  and  a 


statesman." 


We  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  the  elegance  of  this  touching  obituary  notice,  but  it 
-was  no  doubt  well  intended.  The  President  may  now  see  exactly  how  the  papers  would 
look  if  they  were  put  in  mourning  for  his  demise.  The  editor  of  the  Globe  adds,  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks :  "  the  President  died  of  an  apoplexy !"  The  President  is  happily 
atill  alive,  and  better  in  health  than  he  was.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  or  fear  that 
he  will  vacate  his  ofiice  before  his  term  expires,  if  he  should  then. 

The  fashion  for  medieval  art,  which  is  the  agon^  in  England  at  this  time,  and  which 
baa  shown  itself  here  in  our  Gothic  churches  ana  ginger-br^id  castles,  is  thos  most  humoiv 
onaly  shown  up  by  that  wicked  wag  Punch : 

"  Somebody  says  that  the  history  of  a  country  is  to  be  read  in  its  monuments :  if  by 
monuments  are  meant  works  of  art ;  and  if  our  history  is  to  be  read  in  those,  we  shall  be 
treated  by  posterity  as  persons  who  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for  everything  around  us 
partakes  of  the  mcniieval  character.  The  speeches  of  our  statesmen,  to  be  in  conformity 
w^ith  the  decorations  of  our  public  buildings,  should  be  translated  into  medieval  jargon, 
and  a  speech  of  Sir  R.  Peel  should  be  something  in  the  following  fashion : 

*<  *  By  my  thwackins,  Mr.  Speaker !  but  if  corn  goes  up,  why,  Gramercy !  rente  go  down ;  aad  then, 
ifeckfl,  what  becomes  of  our  landlorddl  Body  o*  me  !  but  the  honorable  member  who  lact  Rpoke  is  rygbt« 
merrie  at  ye  expense  of  ye  farmers;  but  by  ourre  ladie  we  mu»t  look  to  our  colonies,  or,  by  the  mass,  we 
ahall  lo»e  them.  Ti»  true  that  Mabtka  Russell  has  given  me  grace,  and  speaks  lilLe  au  honest  gentle* 
man ;  but  marry,  come  up,  where  will  be  the  end  oo't  V  ** 

**  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  will  be  attributed  to  us  in  the  present  day,  if  our  monu- 
ments are  to  guide  posterity  in  forming  an  estimate  of  our  peculiarities.  As  individuals 
are  sometimes  said  to  be  olid  men  before  they  are  young  ones,  so  we  are  rendered  by  our 
artista  a  middle-aged  generation  even  in  our  earliest  infancy." 

A  Modest  Man. — A  gentleman  in  a  neighboring  state  sends  us  a  communication  for  the 
Democratic,  and,  alluding  to  himself,  remarks  of  a  certain  peculiarity:  "Th'is  was  the 
case  with  both  Byron  and  Bums,  whom  I  think  I  resemble."  It  is  possible  that  the 
reeemblance  may  not  be  sufficiently  striking  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  an  external 
obaerver. 
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THEATRICAL  GOSSIP. 

The  Astor  Place  Opera  House. — This  new  theatre  threw  open  its  doon  for  the  fint 
time,  on  Monday,  November  22ud,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  curiosity  of  thepablic 
crowded  it  from  top  to  bottom.  We  have  never  seen  a  better  dressed  assembly  in  New- 
York,  than  greeted  this  laadable  attempt  to  sustain  the  doubtful  fortunes  of  Italian  Open 
amongst  ub. 

We  have,  to  oar  regret,  no  room  left  to  indulge  in  such  descriptions  of  the  Theatre,  and 
the  artistes  called  to  its  support,  as  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  or  entertain  our  distant  read* 
ers ;  but  in  the  way  of  an  instalment,  we  will  despatch  both  in  a  few  general  remarks, 
reserving  fuller  detail  for  saoceeding  numbers.  The  Theatre  is  admirably  located  on  an 
isolated  lot,  and  therefore  approachable  from  all  sides.  It  is  large  enough  to  seat  conv^ 
niently  some  1500  persons,  who  are  distributed  in  boxes,  balconies,  stalls,  in  a  manner  tu 
gratify  all  tastes,  aod  reveal  all  attractiims  of  beauty  and  dress  to  the  best  point  of  view. 
There  are  three  tiers  of  boxes,  with  a  pit  connected  with  the  same,  and  at  the  same  price. 
The  decorations  are  pretty  and  rich,  tnough  not  of  the  mcwt  recherche  character.  We 
regret  to  see  the  sides  of  the  proscenium  left  vacant,  instead  of  being  occupied  by  at  least 
three  boxes  on  either  side,  gorgeously  fitted  up,  which  would  have  added  greatly  to  the 
general  effect.  Take  it  altogether,  the  house  iu  style,  is  decidedly  original,  aifferiog  from 
any  similar  structure  in  Europe^  and  has  far  more  to  praise  and  admire  than  to  con- 
demn. The  first  performance  consisted  of  the  Opera  or  Enumi,  frequently  given  4o 
the  public  this  summer  by  the  Havanna  troupe.  Tl^  artistes  who  appeared,  were  ail  new 
to  us,  and  we  are  inclined  to  treat  them  with  great  indulgence  on  tne  occasion  of  their 
debut,  as  more  or  less  embarrassment  must  have  affected  their  powers.  Signorina  Tniffi 
was  the  prima  donna  of  the  evening.  She  is  a  handsome  woman,  tall,  and  gracefully 
formed.  Her  acting  is  skilful  and  impassioned.  Her  voice  of  good  compass  and  fine 
quality,  cultivated  with  care  and  taste.  She  is  an  important  acquisition.  The  tenors, 
tne  less  we  >ay  ^f  bim  the  better — at  least,  till  we  hear  further.  The  basso,  good  in  his 
lower  notes.  The  barytone,  excellent,  both  as  singer  and  actor.  He  would  command  the 
applause  of  the  most  critical  audiences.  The  chorus  was  well  drilled,  and  sang  effect- 
ively. The  orchestra  is  good  in  material,  and  performed  most  ci'editably.  The  scenery  and 
dresses  were  both  unexceptionable.  The  whole  has  far  surpassed  oar  best  expectations. 
One  word  of  our  operatic  audience,  who  displayed  the  kindest  feeling  in  their  enthusias- 
tic encouragement  to  both  art  and  artistes,  and  revealed  in  their  judicious  applaoae,  nice 
discernment  and  sound  judgment.  We  have  little  doubt  the  opera  will  be  popular ;  for, 
besides  the  refined  amusement  derived  from  the  music,  it  affords  a  pleasant  rendezvous 
to  meet  friends  and  exchange  greetings.  In  Italy,  the  especial  land  of  opera,  the  latter 
object  contributes  vastly  to  its  success,  for  many  frequent  it  as  much  to  pay  their  visits  as  to 
listen  to  Rossini.  Both  are  compatible,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see,  last  evening,  the 
active  circulation  of  our  dilettanti  kept  up  between  the  acts.  We  are  unwilling  to  throw 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  over  the  dawning  future  of  our  new  opera ;  but  in  case  it  turns 
out  a  less  profitable  speculation  than  many  hope,  we  would  suggest,  not  its  final  aban- 
donment, but  the  addition  of  what  is  found  necessary,  even  in  Italy,  where  music  has 
been  for  centuries  cultivated,  that  is,  a  really  good  Ballet.  La  Seala^  at  Milan,  conld 
never  afford  to  get  up  opera  in  the  style  there  produced,  but  for  the  profits  which  a  splen- 
did Ballet  brings  into  its  excheqner.  And  we  can  never  hope  for  the  perm<me>U  estab- 
lishment of  Italian  Opera  in  New- York,  until  its  attraction  is  relieved,  and  aided  by  an 
effective  Ballet,  which  alone  affords  scope  for  those  gorgeous  scenic  effects,  which  are 
alike  fascinating  to  the  intelligent  as  to  the  less  discriminating.  Modern  improvements, 
which  have  introduced  gtis  and  water  into  all  our  theatres,  yield  facilities  for  mechanical 
displays,  which  have  all  the  charm  of  a  picture^  and  require  in  their  composition  almost 
as  much  skill  If,  then,  the  opera  will  not  pay,  appealing  only  to  the  tastes  of  a  few,  the 
Ballet  will  save  it,  as  it  affords  real  aod  various  entertainment  to  all. 

Mr.  Forrest.— The  following  notice  of  our  distinguished  Tragedian's  new  atyle 
of  acting  was  written  for  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  but  was  nnfortonately 
erowded  out.  It  loses  nothing  whatever  of  interest  by  the  delay,  and  we  revert  tu  it  now 
with  a  hearty  recommend. ition  to  our  readers  to  go  whenever  the  occasion  offeta  to 
judge  of  its  accuracy  for  themselves. 

There  is  really  nothing  in  theatrical  annals  that  will  bear  comparison  for  a  moment  with 
the  extraordinary  career  of  Mr.  Forrest  in  this  country.  It  is  just  twenty  years  einoe  his 
successful  debut  in  New-York,  and  the  very  same  characters  in  which  he  so  strikingly  dis- 
played his  budding  talents,  he  still  continues  to  perform,  and  marvellous  to  relate,  the  curi- 
osity and  delight  elicited  so  strongly  many  years  since,  seem  in  no  way  modified  or  abated. 
This  phenomenon  can  only  be  explained  by  the  depth  and  versatility  of  his  genioSy  and 
never  was  it  more  wonderfully  illustrated  than  in  his  last  engagement  at  the  Park.  To 
the  utter  astonishment  of  his  old  admirers,  who  for  yean  have  witnessed  with  in6nite 
satisfaction  his  unrivalled  delineatioBs  of  the  ckeft-d'auvre  of  Shakspoare,  he  atniok  oat  an 
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entirely  daw  and  original  style  of  acting,  giving  a  novelty  and  fireshseaa  to  his  impenona- 
tiouA  tbat  renewed  all  their  former  interest,  while  it  deepened  tenfold  their  admiration  of 
his  rare  talents.  The  effect  was  siu^lar  upon  those  who  had  settled  down  long  since  in 
tiieir  approving  judgment  of  bis  earher  style  of  acting.  The  beauty  and  excellence  of  his 
new  method  charmed  and  seduced  them  at  once,  and  they  felt  painfully  conscious  that 
their  present  delight  was  a  seeming  condemnation  of  their  previous  opinions.  Were  they 
indeed  entirely  at  fault,  they  wondered,  in  their  estimation  of  his  merits,  or  was  this  new 
revelation  of  genius  a  mere  comiscation  that  dazzled  from  its  brilliant  novelty,  and  that 
should  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  the  sober  judgmenL  The  most  deliberate  exammation  and 
comriarison  only  confounded  them  the  more,  and  they  felt  themselves  somewhat  in  the 
predicament  of  the  puzzled  urchin,  when  asked  which  of  the  dainties  he  preferred— 
**  both's  best,"  was  the  answer  of  a  troubled  choice— «nd  so  may  all  the  lovers  of  the  his- 
trionic art  continue  to  enjoy,  without  preference,  the  old  and  newer  style  of  our  great  Tra- 
gediun.  A  want  of  space  only  prevents  us  dwelling  more  fully  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  we  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  hast^  enumeration  rather  than  a 
commentary  on  the  leading  features  of  the  change  we  have  indicated.  Mr.  Forrest's  pe- 
culiar excellence  heretofore  has  been  in  his  uuecjualled  power  to  give  the  fullest  express 
siou  to  the  loudest  phases  of  tempestuous  passion,  ana  at  the  same  time  descending  by 
a  natural  transition  to  the  nicest  developement  of  the  subtler  shades  of  feeling.  No  actor 
has  ever  surpassed  him  in  this  rare  conjunction  of  rival  and  opposite  methods.  In  his 
•*  new  heraldry,"  whose  rare  devices  are  destined  to  afford  such  relish  to  the  votaries  of 
art,  be  has  combined  new  traits  and  blended  with  infinite  skill  original  strokes  of  art  into 
an  union  of  such  perfect  harmony  as  to  leave  nothing  to  the  most  exacting  criticism  to  de- 
sire, hardly  to  imagine.  The  main  characteristic  of  the  innovations  we  have  signalized, 
consists,  perhaps,  in  giving  a  more  subdued  but  more  intense  expression  to  passion, 
which  the  gifted  actor  now  utters  in  tones  so  natural  and  true  as  to  touch  at  once  the 
aecret  springs  of  sympathy,  and  unlock  the  flood-gates  of  the  soul.  We  shall  not  attempt 
at  prese  )t  to  enter  into  an  analytical  detail  or  to  point  out  minutely  here  a  new  light,  and 
there  an  artful  shade  in  this  matchless  piece  of  stage  painting,  but  prefer  rather  to  let  the  co- 
lors dry  and  deepen  whilst  our  fancy  grows  sober  over  repeated  contemplations,  when  we 
may  hope  to  discharge,  with  more  gravity,  the  impartial  functions  of  the  conscientious 
critic. 

Madame  Pico. — During  the  month  this  accomplished  singer  has  appeared  to  the  ex- 
treme delight  of  the  public  at  the  concerts  of  Herz  and  Sivori  and  that  of  Mr.  Burke.  We 
congratulate  her  upon  the  "  undying  freshness"  of  her  rare  personal  charms  which  were 
never  more  radiant,  and  add  not  a  little  to  the  captivating  effects  of  her  fine  voice  and 
enchanting  method.  We  have  certainly  never  been  more  struck  than  by  the  universal 
tokens  of  iiopnlarity  evinced  on  all  sides  towards  Madame  Pico,  and  expressed  most  em- 
phatically both  by  the  press,  as  well  as  in  the  enthusiasm  of  her  audiences.  There  could  be 
no  better  proof  of  the  discriminating  judgment  of  our  public;  for,  besides  her  general  mer- 
its, the  lower  notes  of  her  magnificent  voice  are  unapproached  by  any  living  ai'liste-- 
hardly  excepting  the  new  contralto.  Mile.  Alboni,  who  has  lately  thrown  London  and  Paris 
into  a  furor  of  excitement.  Why  an  artiste  of  the  consummate  excellence  of  Madame 
Pico,  and  so.justly  esteemed  by  the  public  generally  for  her  generosity  of  heart  and  amia- 
ble manners  should  not  constitute  one  of  the  brightest  attractions  of  our  newly-fledged 
Opera  ff ouse,  is  an  enigma  that  we  can  only  solve  by  crediting  the  disgraceful  rumors  of 
an  unworthy  cabal  to  keep  her  out  of  the  troupe.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  public  wiU 
quietly  submit  to  so  discreditable  a  proceedmg,  and  we  may  add,  that  a  spirit  like  this 
augurs  most  nnfavornbly  for  the  future  fortunes  of  the  management  which  suffers  it.  It 
is  the  more  disreputable,  from  the  fact,  that  they  have  never  liquidated  her  claims  against 
them  for  professional  services  of  last  year,  exceeding  a  sum  of  $500.  With  the  best  in- 
tentions towards  these  individuals,  we  would  advise  them  to  pay  their  debts  to  our  favor- 
ite can  tatrice,  or  seek  to  conciliate  public  favor  by  the  prompt  addition  of  this  attractive 
artiste  to  their  new  troupe,  which  stands  sadly  in  need  of  so  powerful  an  auxiliary. 

Discourse  of  Dr.  Francis. — We  have  certainly  never  seen  that  well-known  recepta- 
cle, the  Tabernacle,  so  com{)letely  crowded  to  overflowing,  as  on  the  late  occasion  of  the 
disconrne  of  Dr.  Francis,  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  this  city.  As  many  of  our 
readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  young  society,  it  may  be  as  well  to  men- 
tion tbnt  it  was  instituted  about  a  year  since,  with  the  laudable  object  of  funiishing  a  re- 
cognized standard  ofprofeRsionol  respectability  and  skill,  in  order  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity in  their  most  valuable  possessions  of  health  and  life,  against  the  empirical  practice  of 
indivijliuilp  who  have  never  served  apprenticeship  to  the  healing  art,  and  are  totally  desti- 
tute of  either  education  or  chamcter.  This  is  a  cbiss  of  malefactors,  whom  the  law  neces- 
sarily fnils  to  reach,  from  ilie  diflicoliy  of  bringing  the  evidence  of  their  criminal  incapacity 
home  to  the  conviction  of  a  jury  ;  and  we  cannot  too  highly  applaud  the  energetic  phil 
thropy  of  those  individuals,  who  conscientiously  step  forward,  not  m6rely  to  vindicate  1 
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honor  of  their  proferaion,  bnt«  far  more  important,  to  save  from  jeopardy  and-ruin  the  con- 
atitutions  of  numberless  persooi,  who,  without  some  such  protection  as  this,  are  likely,  at 
any  moment,  to  fall  Tictims  to  malpractice  and  guilty  ignorance. 

We  believe  that  no  nraall  credit  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  Dr.  F.  Campbell 
Stewart,  of  this  city,  for  the  establishment  of  this  valaable  society,  which  stands,  as  it  were, 
a  bulwark — the  only  one  between  the  best  interests  of  the  community  and  the  pemicioos 
pretensions  of  quacks,  with  which  New- York  has  the  misfortune  to  be  too  bountifully  sup- 
plied. VVe  congratulate  the  Academy  in  the  judicious  choice  of  their  orator  for  the  com- 
memoration of  their  first  anniversary.  No  professional  man  is  better  known  in  our  city, 
than  Dr.  Francis ;  and,  we  may  safely  say,  that  none  is  more  esteemed.  To  a  thoroo^ 
knowledge  of  his  art  he  unites  a  devotion  in  its  practice,  which  springs  from  a  higher  and 
purer  source  than  the  paltry  one  of  fortune.  He  estimates  arisht  the  heavy  respooaibili* 
ties  attached  to  his  high  ofBce,  where  the  humbler  task  of  the  physician  rises  so  frequently 
to  the  solemn  trust  of  deciding,  under  Gtid,  upon  the  life  or  death  of  the  sinking  patient. 
There  can  be  no  spectacle  so  worthy  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  men  as  that  pre- 
sented by  the  conscientious  follower  of  that  art,  whose  especial  province  is  to  war  widi 
the  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to;^'  and  who  struggles,  through  labor  and  anxiety,  to  wrest  a  tri- 
umph from  the  king  of  terrors,  less  from  an  ambitious  thirst  for  reputation  than  from  a  deep 
and  affectionate  desire  to  prop  up  the  weakness  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow- 
men.^  Among  the  horde  of  practitioners  who  regard  their  noble  calling  only  in  the  toI- 
car  light,  *'  as  the  means  whereby  they  live,''  the  class  we  speak  of  is  circumscribed  in- 
deed ;  but  we  may  fearlessly  include  among  those  select  few  the  honorable  subject  of 
our  notice.  Dr.  John  W.  Francis. 

Out  of  his  profession,  Dr.  Francis  is  a  highly  acoomplished  man — well  and  extensiT^ 
read,  and  endowed  with  a  ready  skill  and  force  in  composition  that  falls  to  the  lot  m 
few  who  naatce  literary  pursuits  their  especial  stud^.  His  mind  is  strikingly  original, 
quick  and  just  in  its  perceptions,  and  comprehensive  m  its  graso;  and  should  Dr.  Francis 
ever  withdraw  himself,  which  we  can  haraly  desire,  from  hiswiae  and  active  practice,  and 
devote  his  time  to  the  careful  compilation  of  a  medical  woik,  the  results  of  his  mingled  ex- 
perience and  reflections,  he  woula  render  a  service  to  his  art  and  the  public  at  large,  that 
could  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  apeak  as  ite 
merits  deserve  of  his  able  and  elegant  oration  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  but  it  is  of  a 
character  and  elevation  to  be  more  fully  treated  of,  when  its  publication  will  enable  ns  to 
pronounce  more  accurately  and  copiously  of  its  commanding  riewa  and  valuaibla 
conclusions. 
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2%«  Writinet  of  George  Washington :  being  his  addresses,  messages,  and  other  paipers, 
official  and  private,  selected  and  published  from  the  original  manuscnpts;  with  a  life  of  the 
author,  notes  and  illustrations.    By  Jared  Sparks.    Harper  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street. 

Thk  early  history  of  this  great  republic,  which  is  destined  to  r.'uew  in  the  new  iworld  tlie 
splendid  empire  of  Rome  in  the  old,  as  far  as  universal  domain  is  taken  into  accoilnt,  and  whicb 
also  is  to  solve  the  great  question  of  self  government,  must  become  one  c^  the  most  importaat 
passages  in  the  world's  annals.  The  materials  of  the  history  abound  amon^  us,  and  to  aoiie 
extent  have  been  given  to  the  public  The  only  two  methods  of  understandinr  the  pro|rre« 
of  affairs,  is  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  views  and  individual  opinions  of  the  actors  in  the 
scenes.  It  is  by  such  means  that  the  opinions,  views,  and  motives  of  all  the  leading  men  caa 
be  arrived  at.  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  observea  through  the  impulse  they  imparted  to  it 
In  this  view  the  writings  of  Washington  as  the  principal  actor  in  the  great  drama  which  called 
a  nation  into  existence,  are  of  immense  value.  In  his  letters,  addressed  to  all  his  coadjutors 
in  the  achievement  of  independence,  are  to  be  traced  the  firm  determination  of  the  great  and 
good  patriot,  surrounded  and'assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  doubts  and  fears,  and  supported  by  the 
hopes  to  which  passing  events  give  rise.  The  varying  fortunes  of  the  frail  bark  of  liberty  are 
clearly  and  forcibly  indicated,  in  the  contemporaneous  remarks  of  the  skilful  and  indomiiable 
pilot  who  guided  its  fortunes.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  views  and  councils  of  the  father 
of  his  country  at  this  moment,  when,  impelled  by  a  destiny  which  beckons  us  fbrwatrd,  a 
great  and  perilous  stride  towards  empire  is  about  to  be  taken.  8,000,000  of  people  are  appa- 
rently about  to  be  adopted  as  the  cliildren  of  Washington,  and  well  it  befits  all,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, to  make  themselves  familiar  with  his  writings. 

The  volume's  edited  by  Mr.  Sparks,  and  published  in  a  neat  and  exceedingly  cheap  style  by 
the  Messrs.  Harpers,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  alL 

CW*  New  Dravnng  Cards,    Wiley  dc  Pumam. 

These  are  admirably  calculated  to  assist  both  learner  and  teacher  in  the  process  ofdrawia^ 
They  consist  of  five  piacks  of  18  cards  each,  designed  to  teach  the  most  dimcult  and  importaat 
part  of  the  art,  viz.  a  knowledge  of  form.  They  are  principally  in  outline,  and  well  adapted 
to  help  the  learner  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  The  cards  are  accompanied  by  instruction  of  a  highly 
useful  nature.  Cards  of  this  character  are  widely  used  in  the  most  select  schools  with  the 
best  effects. 
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JJke  Histonu  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  RevoltUum  of  1688  .*  ~  By  Thoxas  Vowlcr 
ShorTj  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Sodior  and  Man.  Ist  American  from  the  3d  English  editioa  Stanford 
&  Swords,  139  Broadway. 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  England  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  its  civil  and  political 
progress,  as  to  make  it  matter  ot  great  interest  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to  those  more 
particularly  concerned  in  religious  reform.  The  work  of  Dr.  Short  throws  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  both  sides  o{  English  progress.  It  spreads  before  the  reader  the  leading  events  which 
cnaracterize  the  church,  through  the  development  of  religious  feeling  in  England  from  the  era  of 
the  Saxon  invastion,  the  conversion  of  England  to  Christianity,  as  many  fondly  believe,  through 
the  personal  exertions  of  St  Paul,  the  growth  of  the  power  of  Rome,  until  the  vices  of  Henry 
became  the  foundation  of  the  English  hierarchy,  and  thenceforward,  until  ecclesiastical  abuses 
had  produced  dissenters,  the  oppression  of  whom  by  arbitrary  prelates,  greatly  aided  in  the  tri- 
umpn  of  reliffious  independence,  under  the  sway  of  Cromw*?!!,  who  favored  religious  toleration. 
The  state  ofoppression  and  seclusion  in  which  members  of  the  church  necessarily  remained 
during  the  power  of  the  Protector,  or  what  is  called  the  Usurpation,  aided  greatly  in  a  salutary 
reform,  ana  their  forbearing  conduct  excited  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  toleration  natural  to 
the  prevalent  republicanism,  and  this  sympathy  was  doubtless  a  great  a^ent  in  the  Restoration. 
It  must  be  remembered  thnt  the  Rev.  author  is  a  member  of  the  hierarchy,  and  as  such  of  high 
tory  principles,  but  his  work  is  in  the  main  reliable  and  truthful,  allowing  for  the  bias  of  posi- 
tion. The  present  position  of  England  is  such  as  to  excite  suspicion  that  a  last  ^eat  change 
is  about  to  overtake  that  church,  developed  in  the  abolition  of  tithes,  its  separation  from  tne 
government,  and  futui'e  dependence  upon  that  voluntary  principle  in  which  alone  the  essence 
of  Christianity  can  exist.  The  admiraole  manner  in  whicn  the  volume  is  arranged  in  chapters 
and  sections,  with  chronological  and  genealogical  tables  and  general  index,  makes  it  doubly 
attractive,  while  its  typography  does  credit  to  the  publishers. 

Anitt  Ltfe:  or  Sketches  of  American  Painters.  By  H.  T.  Tuckbbvav,  author  of  Thought* 
on  the  Poetl.    Mew- York :  D.  Appleton  &  (Jo. 

The  felicitous  style  of  Mr.  Tuckerman,  with  which  the  readers  of  the  Review  are  favorably  ao-. 
quainted,  is  happily  applied  in  sketching  the  lives  of  some  twenty-six  of  the  most  eminent  painters, 
landscape,  historical  and  portrait,  to  which  America  has  given  birth.  America  has  not  been 
seftowned  for  its  progresa  in  the  arts.  It  is,  therefore,  not  by  any  means  to  be  inferred  that  aa 
abundance  of  the  highest  talent  in  all  departments,  does  not  exist.  The  reputation  of  the  Union, 
in  respect  to  the  arts  of  statuary,  painting,  and 'perhaps  music,  is  not  much  better  than  was  its 
military  reputation,  before  the  Drilliant  ues  of  Monterey,  Cerro  Gordo,  and  Chumbusco,  illu- 
mined a  world  benighted  on  that  subject,  and  the  radiance  of  American  military  glory  will  no 
lonffer  be  unseen,  save  by  the  blind.  The  '<  opportunity"  will  call  forth  genius  to  take  the 
leaa  in  any,  even  the  highest  art.  The  able  work  of  Mr.  Tuckerman,  shows  that  the  material 
for  great  painters  is  abundant,  and  when  the  moment  of  the  awaking  of  public  enthusiasm  in 
that  direction  arrives,  many  will  be  competitors  for  immortality  in  the  front  rank  of  artist^ 
We  believe  this  is  the  first  work  of  any  pretension  to  merit,  that  has  appeared  on  American  art. 
It  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  that  so  able  a  critic  as  Mr.  Tuckerman,  has,  as  it  were,  intro- 
duced the  artists  to  the  public,  and  taken  a  starting  point,  whence  future  progress  may  be  more 
\lcfinitely  mariced. 

Idufy  Maryy  or  Not  of  the  World:  By  the  Rev.  C-barlks  B.  Tatlor,  M.  A.  2d  edition.  Stan- 
fonl  &  Swords,  139  Broadway. 

The  popularity  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  as  a  religious  instructor,  through  the  medium  of 
agreeable  stories,  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit,  will  not  be  questioned.  The  tale  before  us  haa 
passed  through  one  edition,  and  is  now  presented  in  a  form  that  will  ensure  it  a  more  extended 
sale.  The  Rev.  author  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  been  criticised  for  writing  about 
persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  in  preference  to  depicting  the  concerns  of  those  who  make 
up  the  great  mass  of  society.  In  reply,  he  points  to  a  series  of  highly  appreciated  works  of  the 
cnaracter  indicated,  and  intimates  with  considerable  justice,  that  those  exposed  to  the  tempta* 
tion  of  prosperity,  have  at  least  equal  claims  to  pastoral  admonition. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Fry:  Including  a  history  of  her  labors  in  promoting  therefoimation 
of  female  prisoners,  and  t  he  improvement  of  British  seamen.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Timpson. 
Stanford  &  Swords,  139  Broaoway,  New- York. 

A  well  written  memoir  of  ibis  distinguished  philanthropist  is  a  very  desirable  acquisition  to 
the  public,  the  more  particularly  at  this  timc>  when  he  noble  efTorts  made  by  that  disinterested 
heroine  in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  class  of  society,  have  found  zealuus  imitators  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  aud  associatiuns  for  prison  reforms  have  become  extensive,  and  to  a  certain  degree* 
successful,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  those  who  have  violated  the  laws.  The  public  mina 
is  however  far  from  sufficiently  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  a  means  of  preventioB 
of  crime  as  well  as  a  mere  exercise  of  humanity,  in  softening  the  condition  of  convicts,  and 
perhaps  this  selfish  motive  will  ultimately  be  the  main  inducement  for  society  at  large  to  take 
up  the  great  work  commenced  by  Mrs.  rry,  and  carried  forward  by  the  humane  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  dissemination  of  so  illustrious  an  example  as  the  subject  of  the  memoir 
before  us,  will  do  much  to  further  the  object. 

History  of  the  Erformotion  in  England :    By^the  Rev.  J.  M.  Spenceb,  A.  M.    Stanford  & 
I    Swords,  139  Broadway. 

This  volume  embraces  an  account  of  that  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  of  the  state  of  England,  fmm  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.in  14S5,  to  the' accession  of  Eliza- 
beth in  1563.  The  events  of  that  memorable  reform  arc  well  and  clearly  related,  and  on  a 
Bubject  so  important,  will  add  something  to  the  inibrmation  of  even  well-informed  Protestants. 
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**  Sermons  on  Puhlic  Oeeasions :    By  Henrt  Mblvili.,  B.  D.,  Principal  to  the  East  India 
College,  and  Chaplain  of  the  Tower  of  London.    Stanford  ic  Swords,  139  Broadway. 

These  Sermons  are  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  celebrated  of  the  London  preachers, 
a  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to  g\ye  them  a  favorable  notoriety,  and  an  extensive  cizcn- 
lation. 

A  fine  ^renius,  developed  by  habits  of  patient  study,  has  secured  to  Mr.  Melvill  an  almost 
unexampled  popularity  as  a  pulpit  orator.  But  we  very  much  doubt  whether  these  sermons 
are  ai  favoraole  specimens  of  hi^  vast  abilities  as  a  preacher,  as  those  delivered  on  ordinary 
occasions.  That  tney  are  replete  with  fine  sentiment  and  iofljr  diction,  and  exhibit  much  grasp 
and  profundity  of  thou^t,  must  certainly  be  conceded,  yet  being  delivered  upon  special  occa- 
sions, and  necessarily  directed  to  specific  ends,  they  are  confined  to  a  range  of  thought  which 
we  should  judge  not  so  congenial  to  the  authors  miud.  They  certainly  do  not  abound  inthoso 
lucid  and  striking  expositions  of  evangelical  doctrine ;  they  have  not  that  practical  cast — that 
unction — that  straight  forward  thrusting  home  of  the  truth  upon  the  conscience,  which  charac- 
terize the  larger  volume  of  Mr.  Melvill's  sermons.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  occasions  upoa 
whion  they  were  delivered,  forbids  this  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  they  do  net,  to  our 
mind,  exhibit  his  powers  as  a  preacher,  iu  their  most  conspicuous  or  brilliant  lufht. 

The  five  first  are  anniversary  discourses,  delivered  before  the  corporation  ofxnnity  hoase, 
and  are  much  alike  in  style  and  character — equally  eulogistic  of  the  corporation  for  w&ose  edi- 
fication they  were  delivered,  and  slightly  tinctured  with  that  court  flattery  of  the  great,  which 
has  too  often  defaced  the  sermons  of  the  English  diviues  of  the  Establishment. 

The  remaining  sermons  are  mostly  in  behalf  of  charitable  institutions,  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  American  readers  very  strongly  in  behalf  of  their  immediate  sub- 
jects. The  interest  of  the  volume  must  therefore  depend  mainly  upon  its  merits  as  a  literary 
production.  The  sermon  on  '*  Education"  relates  inueed  to  a  subject  in  which  every  lover  of 
lis  race  must  feel  an  interest,  and  we  give  Mr.  Melvill  the  credit  of  handling  the  propositicma 
which  he  informally  lays  down,  with  singular  ability,  albeit  we  utterly  dissent  fK>m  those  pro- 
positions themselves.  That  the  control  of  general  education  in  any  form,  should  be  placed  ia 
the  hands  of  any  particular  religious  estabhshmem,  we  deem  iaconsiktent  with  both  reUgioua 
and  civil  liberty. 

Bora  Liturgica:  containing,  L  Liturgical  Discrepancy;  its  extent,  evil  and  remedy,  in  two 
letters  to  the  clergy  o^  his  Diocese :  IL  Liturgical  Harmony,;  its  obligations,  dec    By  tho 
K.ght  Rev  BicHAEO  Mant,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  with 
additions  adapted  to  the  American  Church,  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Wilson,  M.  A,    Stanloid  dp 
Swords,  139  Broadway. 

This  able  work  of  Bishop  Mant  has  been  ably  adapted  to  the  American  Church  by  Dr.  Wil- 
son, and  is  presented  to  the  American  reader  in  a  neat  cheap  form,  by  the  publishers. 

The  Seasons.  By  James  Thomson ;  with  engraved  illustrations  by  E.  Bookhout,  from  de- 
sigiis  on  wood  by  many  artists,  with  the  life  of  the  author.  By  Patrick  Murdock,  D.D^ 
K.  R.  8.     Edited  by  E.  Bolton  Oovney,  Esq.     Harper  Brothers,  New- York. 

When  the  Seasons  of  Thomson  were  given  to  the  public,  an  important  addition  waa 
made  to  English  poetry,  and  a  new  era  iu  its  history  took  its  date.  No  person  in  any 
degree  pt>sse:Med  of  a  love  of  UMture  or  u  foudness  for  woodlaad  scenery,  but  most  be  filled 
with  adtiiiratiou  at  tlio  master  baud  which  has  drawn  forth  their  charms  with  such  fidelitj 
and  skill.  It  is  iiulood  a  work  of  supererogation  at  this  day,  after  a  century  and  a  quarter 
have  attested  tlio  mcreasiug  [Kipularity  of  tho  great  work,  to  say  ought  in  its  praise ;  but 
it  may  be  remarked,  if  it  won  its  way  to  renown  through  the  uninviting  form  in  which 
books  wore  formerly  given  to  the  public,  how  much  more  ought  the  present  generation  to 
appreciate  tlio  clear  and  accurate  typography  of  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  skilful  illustrations  aud  embellislimeuts  afibrded  iu  the  contiibutiou  of  many  eminent 


engravers. 


The  Indian  in  hJs  Wigwam;  or,  Chamcteristics of  the  Red  Race  of  America.     By  H.  B. 

Schoolcraft.     W.  H.  Gr^iiun,  New-York. 

The  auth(^ity  of  Mr.  Sclioolcrafl  in  all  that  relates  to  the  habits,  character,  reli^on, 
literature  or  history  of  the  fust  fleeting  tribes  that  once  peopled  this  continent,  is  unques- 
tionable ;  luid  he  relates  tho  muiy  interesting  facts  and  anecdotes  coUwtetl  by  a  sini^ularij 
iuciuiriug  and  observant  mind,  iu  2G  years  official  intercourse  with  the  sous  of  the  wilderness^ 
in  a  m:uiiicr  so  agrooablo  as  to  be  emlueully  attractive,  apart  from  the  interest  inspired  bj 
the  subject  mutter. 

The  Senate  Chamber,     Anthony,  Clark  &  Co. 

We  some  time  since  took  occasion  to  call  attention  to  this  beautiful  engraving,  one  of  tbo 
hirgest  ever  executed.  It  h:is  since  won  a  Europe»m  reputation  for  itself,  not  only  by  tho 
excel!  once  of  tUij  work,  but  by  the  collection  of  excellent  likenesses  it  offers  of  the  leading 
men  of  tlio  United  States  assembled  in  the  Senate.  As  a  New  Year's  gift,  it  is  among  thtt 
most  desirable  mtinieutos  of  friendship. 

Lithographic  Portraits.      D' Avignon. 

This  art  has  been  carried  to  a  hij^li  state  of  perfection  through  the  genius  of  Mr.  D' Avig- 
non, whose  portraits  of  the  size  of  life  of  eminent  men,  have  attracted  general  admiratioa. 
The  truthfulness  of  the  pictures,  and  the  excellence  of  the  execution,  do  high  credit  to  Mr. 
D' Avignon,  who  is  eqaal  to  the  best  European  artists. 
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